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THE INVITATION TO THE DANCE. 
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“ HULLO, SMITH, DOING YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING RATHER LATE, AREN'T YOU?” 
“No, I’m not. THESE ARE FOR NEXT CHRISTMAS.” 


Old Lady. “ Au, CHRISTMAS-CARDS, I SUPPOSE, JENKINS. 


ANY OF THEM ARE TOO FAMILIAR 
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WELL, JUST EXAMINE THEM, WILL YOU? AND IF YOU CONSIDER 
JUST DESTROY THEM, JENKINS.” 
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ABOUT THE BANANA. 
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ABOUT THE BANANA. 
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DONE DIFFERENTLY. 
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BROKEN THRILLS. 


WHAT OUR FILM-FAN HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 
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Wife (helpfully). “JOHN, DEAR, HERE ARE THE BULLET THINGS YOU FORGOT TO PUT IN.” 
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MINCE MEAT. 
(By our Charivariety Artistes.) 
Ow1ne to the anti-noise campaign 1 
is rumoured that this year’s crackers 
are to be fitted with silencers. 


In connection with this same move- 
ment there is some talk in Scotland of 
introducing a new type of saxpence 
that won't go bang. 


Thecoming vogue with smart children 
is actually to play with the toys they 
get instead of allowing father to mono- 
polise them. 

Ba 

It is useful to know that, if there is 
any difficulty about setting the plum- 
pudding alight with brandy, petrol is 
an effective substitute. 


This is the time of year when panto- 
mime jokes stir uneasily in their sleep. 


Now that a girl has married -her 
mother's fourth ex-husband we ought 
to get something fresh in the way of a 
mother-in-law joke. 


If MustarHa Kemat decides to adopt 
the calendar of Western Europe for 
Turkey, it is anticipated that he will 
engage Scottish experts to assist in 
bringing in the first New Year. 





The experiment of importing reindeer 
into Switzerland is said to have been a 
failure. Thev arc now believed to be 
unable to stand the yodelling—a form 
of music which is also uncongenial to 
Santa Claus. 


Historians agree that the legend of 
Good King Wenceslas is a myth. 
Carol-singers don't care. 


The authorities say that the exhibi- 
tion of policemen in the Harlequinade 
deters recruiting. But surely men who 
are old enough to join the police are 
also old enough to know that it isn’t 
a real red-hot poker. 


You can sell nearly anything in the 
shape of a Christmas-card excepting 
one that’s got the year printed on it. 


When giving one of those small cars 
as a Christmas-present to a girl, it is 
just as well to remember that an arti- 
ficial silk stocking will hardly hold it 
without “ laddering.” 


Old customs are dying out, but in 
literary circles that of rolling the Yule 
log is still observed. 


The age of a goose may be determined 
by the colour of its feet. These, how- 
ever, are usually removed in the kitchen. 





When it is night in England it is 
day in Australia. In our comfortable 
beds let us think of the Test Match 
spectators trying to sleep on hard seats. 


In Georgia, U.S.A., there is a girl’s 
Rugby club. So far, however, they | 
have not been invited to send a team 
over here for the Christmas sales. 


Very large fountain-pens are going 
to be popular as Christmas presents. 
Of course one can always use the over- | 
lapping grip 


Various ingenious contrivances for 
concealing the loud-speaker are adver- 
tised, but our experience is that some- | 
body always finds it. 


Just about fifty years ago, we are 
reminded, the first typewriter that 
would write faster than a pen was put 
on the market. The machine that 
writes faster than thought is of course | 
a recent development. 


It is said that ghosts are so booked 
up this year that the only way to make | 
sure of one is to fix an appointment | 
through Sir ArtHur Conan Doy ze. | 


A dog-breeder says that very few 
Alsatians are fond of music. Carol- | 
singers, please note. 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
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THE FINISHES OF THE FAMOUS. 
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A POLITICIAN, A NOVELIST. AN ACTOR. 
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AT THAT FAT LADY.” 





IT’S RUDE.” 


MUMMY, 
Small Boy. “WELL, WHAT'S A WHISPER FOR?” 
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“DON'T 


Small Boy (in a whisper). 


Lady. 
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“C-COULD YOU CHAT WITH ME FOR A BIT 


, Miss? 


THEY 'VE P-PUT ME IN THE HAUNTED Room.” 








Very Rich Man, “I Don’t BELIEVE IN 





PARKIN’ ON PRINCIPLE, I ALWAYS ABANDON THE CAR.” 
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Extract from Aunt Jane's Diary: 
ALTHOUGH OF COURSE IT WAS A THRILLING EXPERIENCE, THE 


QUITE THE WHIRL OF GAIETY I EXPECTED.” 
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TO DINNER AT HIS NIGHT-CLUB BEFORE THE 
PLACE WAS NOT 
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| the record of the younger Prrr. 


| head as she stocd gazing at a 
| bowl of Parma violets in her oft- 
; posers Downing Street 
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THE SPLIT IN THE CABINET. 
[Showing the course that will probably 
be taken by the political novel of 
the nineteen-thirties or thereabouts. 
How different, reader, from the days 
of Burwer Lyrron, or even Mrs. 

Huomrnry Warp!) 

Cuapter I. 

Cynthia Smith at twenty-seven. O 
incomparable girlhood! Hair that is 
golden and ripples like a field of corn. 
Deep-blue eyes, set rather far apart. 
The slim line. Her height was five foot 
ten inches and a-half. Dawn stood 
abashed at her presence and sub-titlers 
were in despair. The cynosure of 
cameras, Cynthia Smith. 

At twenty-one she had twice 
floated the Channel. At twenty- 
three she had flipped the Atlan- 
tic thrice. At twenty-four she 
had won the whole of the flap- 
pers’ vote in her constituency. 
At twenty-five she had taken 
silk and written two novels and 
a play. At twenty-six she was 
a director of Amalgamated Den- 
tifrices. At twenty-seven she 
found herself Prime Minister of 
England, beating by three years 


And was there, natheless, a 
frown on the white girlish fore- 


youdoir and stroked with one 
slim hand the head of the pedi- 
gree Seluki? There was. 

“The marriage arranged be- 
tween Sir John Carruthers,” so 
the curt announcement in the 
newspapers had run, “and Miss 
Cynthia Smith will not take _. 
place.” ne 

There lay behind those bare 
words more than a mere roman- 
tic disillusionment, They told also of 
the severance of a political bond. 

Sir John Carruthers was Home 
Secretary. Dark, burly, confident, self- 
made, with eyes that fascinated even 
policemen on point duty, his popularity 
was almost equal to that of the girl he 
had been about to wed. Magnetism 
radiated from him. An electric current 
ran through his veins. It was often 
said of him that he had sufficient power 
in his personality to drive a train, 

And now? — 

The white-haired butler startled 
Cynthia Smith from her reverie, 

“Mr. Butterby to see you, Madam.” 

“Show him in,” she said. 

The tall young detective, who had 
so often put to shame the clumsy 
efforts of Scotland Yard, came into the 
room. 

“You sent for me?” he said, taking 














off his hat with an old-world courtesy 
which she could not fail to appreciate. 

“J did, Mr. Butterby.” 

“Why?” 

He had a brusque manner of speaking 
which served partially to conceal his 
kindliness of heart, and long full trousers 
which served almost entirely to conceal 
his shoes. 

“You have heard of the Albanian 
trouble ?” 

“Nomorethan is known to everyone.” 

“You know at least that the rumour 
of a secret treaty between ourselves 
and Albania has been rocking the Chan- 
celleries of Europe and caused the 
wildest confusion at Geneva?” 


“So much I had heard.” 

“Stones were being flung at the 
windows of the Albanian Embassy last 
night.” 

_“T know,” said James Butterby 
simply. ‘One of them hit me.” 

“Mr. Butterby,” she cried, turning 
and clasping her hands, “I want you 
to help me! My Government, as you 
know, has repudiated any knowledge 
of a secret treaty; I scouted it in my 
photophone speech in the Bootle by- 
election last week. And yet there was 
a time, Mr. Butterby, when I toyed 
with the idea. It was discussed in the 


Cabinet. Letters have passed. There 
is One In particular that I sent to——” 
“Fo?” 


A blush mantled her features. 
ae To—Sir John Carrut hers, the Home 
Secretary.” 
* He has it still?” 








“ENGLAND'S GIRL-PREMIER ROMPS UPON FRINTON SANDS.” 





} 


“He has. And he proposes to make 
use of it. You know that I am deeply 
divided from him in this matter of the 
Abolition of High Heels Bill. He hag 
with him Lucinda Vane.” 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer?” 

“Yes. Oh, Mr. Butterby "—and as 
she spoke her official reserve crepes 
from her like a kimono—“‘oh, Mr, 
Butterby, that girl is a cat!” 

There was a pause. 

“And at the General Election?” 
queried James Butterby when she had 
recovered her calm. 

“He means to take a line against 
me. And he will have this indiscreet 
letter, this terribly indiscreet letter, in 
his pocket. When we go to the 
country next year he can read 
it from platforms, he can publish 
it in the newspapers. And he 
will—I am sure that he will. He 
is wholly in the power of that 
woman.” 

“Have you a copy anywhere?” 
asked James Butterby. 

She blushed again and handed 
\{ him a type-written sheet. 


“Heart o’ mine!” he read, 
“cannot we do something for 
these poor Albanians? The 
Foreign Office tells me, in a 
rather stupid minute, that the 
rectification of the frontier line 
previously adopted in the dis- 
cussions prior to the negotia- 
tions which led up to the Agree- 
ment of January last, and par- 
tially re-ratified by the Con- 
cordat of April, forms a basis 
of further conversations which 
does not admit of the reopening 
of the original subject of dis- 
pute. I think this means that 
the League of Nations refuses to 
stand by the poor old man who 
had his trousers torn by an 
Italian dog. After all, we have given 
Cyprus to M. already, and I met a 
very nice Albanian girl at my aunt’s 
the other day who was most indig- 
nant about the whole affair. Ring 
me up at Chequers, ownest own, and 
let me know what you think. 

CYNTHIA. X XX" 

The words swam before his eyes. 
What a weapon was here in the hands 
of an unscrupulous enemy! In the hard 
school of politics it would be no excuse 
that the writer showed all the warm 
generous sympathy of her girlish heart. 
Was this one mistake to mean the 


ruin of a career that had dazzled Eng- 


land ? 

Pictures floated up to his memory— 
pictures in the illustrated daily Press: 
“The First Lady of the Treasury feeds 
her pet gazelle. A scene on thelawn at 
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Chequers”; or again, “ England's Girl. 
Premier romps upon Frinton sands.” 
There were memories too of stormy 
debates in the House; of the day when 
her impressive rhetoric had steered the 


Compulsory Calisthen- 
ies Bill safely to port ; 
of that other day when 
she had succeeded in 
placing the Registra- 
tionof Babies (Weights) 


of her forceful action 
against the Dutch boot- 
leggers on the shores of 
Kent; of the prowess 
shedisplayed during the 
Non-‘Throat Tobacco 
Riots of 1931. Were all 
these things to be for- 
gotten? Never! thought 
James Butterby; and, 
gazing earnestly into 
those deep blue eyes, 
‘‘Madam,” he said, “I 
will do all to help you 
that I can.” 

“Thank you,” she an- 
swered, smiling at him ; 
“my knight-errant, I 
feel sure that you will;” and 
swift impulse she placed a Parm 
in his button-hole. 


Cuapter II. 


Two weeks of closely shadow- 
ing the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Home Secretary 
at clubs and restaurants estab- 
lished one important fact. The 
Chancellorof the Exchequer held 
the incriminating document. It 
wasin hervanity-bag. Disguised 
as a waiter, James Butterby had 
seen it, as she touched up the 
line of her lips after a lunch at 


| the Megatherium. But Lucinda 


| robbed of her vanity-bag. 


Vane was not the kind of woman 
to allow herself to be lightly 
Sin- 
ister, snake-like, darkly band- 


| some, always with that mocking 





sinile upon her lips, of a fabulous 
wealth whose origin none knew, 
the Mystery Woman of the 
Cabinet, accustomed to glide to 
her place on the Front Bench 
across the extended legs of her 
colleagues, and answer with an 
easy nonchalance the most in- 
tricate financial conundrums of 
the Opposition, she continued to 
baffle the investigator's skill. 
Was there some secret in her 
past? James Butterby felt that 
therewas. He could have betted 
onit. But what? How, again, 
did she balance her Budgets? 
Noneknew. They werea financial 
juggle which defeated the wisest 


heads. Time and again she had been 
able to save them from collapse by 





“ DISGUISED AS A WAITER, JAMES BUTTERBY HAD SEEN IT.” 


with a|James Butterby determined to find out. | Nut and Fruit Night Club, in Old Comp- 
a violet | His thoughts turned also to John Carru- 


the bond between this sinister, snake- 
like, darkly handsome woman, always 


“ NEGLIGENTLY PARACHUTED INTO PARLIAMENT SQuARE.” 


with a mocking smile upon her lips, and 
this magnetic darkly-burly man with 


“the gift of an anonymous donor,” as|the electric eyes ? 
she stated in the House. 


Who was this anonymous donor? 


resolved to find that out too. Was it 
merely by physical beauty that she had 


ton Street, where two-thirds of the 
thers, the Home Secretary. What was | motley riff-raff of the half-world drank 
raspberry-vinegar together. 
disguise himself as a piece of motley 





James Butterby 


lured him from Cynthia 
Smith, and often now 
would sit holding one of 
his burly hands in her 
two snake-like ones 
during Question-timein 
the House? 

Why, again, was John 
Carruthers so rich? He 
came of humble stock. 
He boasted of it, Until 
quite recently he had 
heen too poor to fly to 
Westminster in hisown 
machine. Now, as he 
negligently parachuted 
down into Parliament 
Square, portfolio in 
hand, he looked every 
inch a plutocrat. 

A sudden quick sus- 
picion stirred in James 
Butterby’s mind. 
Strange things were 
sometimes known in the 


He would 


riff-raff and go there that very 
night. 

Half-past nine found him stand- 
ing on the western edge of Picca- 
dilly Cireus waiting to cross the 
road. Less than three-quarters- 
of-an-hour afterwards he was in 
— Cuaprer ITI. 

The deputation of protest 
against the Rear Lights for 
Rustic Labourers Regulation 
filed up the stairs of the Home 
Office as fast as age and rheu- 
matism would permit, to dis- 
cover, seated by Sir John Car- 
ruthers at the head of the long 
table, his now inseparable com- 
panion, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. On the eve of a General 
lection, rumours were already 
rife of a new romance in the 
Cabinet and a new split in Min- 
isterial policy. But who, the 
British public were told by the 
Press to ask themselves, could 
shake the prestige of Cynthia 
Smith? Howcould thatbedone? 
No one had even cartooned her 
yet. He would have been lynched 
for it. Even her known approval 
of the long-standing Prohibition 
Act had failed to weaken the 
authority of one so dentally 
perfect, so noble and so fair. 
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Ann Patcham so wealthy that she can 
afford a service flat in Park Lane.” 
“Ann Patcham!” cried the Home 
As he spoke something 
Butterby picked 


And yet a shadow seemed to loom 
before her path, of whose chill even 
these aged rustics were aware as they 
watched the sparks that flashed from | Secretary. 


| mocking smile on the lips of the Chan- | up the little revolver and put it on the 





| an’ my mate here, what 


| removing 





| hand from the pocket of his velve 
| coat. “I have had you covered for 


cellor of the Exchequer, the narrowed table. 

greenish eyes, the jewelled cigarette-| ‘“ You can drop your hands now and 

holder held lightly in the exquisitely | sit down. 

manicured hand. — | Ann Patcham !” gasped the woman, 
The deputation was received with |sinking into a chair. 

scarcely-veiled insolence. With many} “Ann Patcham, bootleggers’ decoy, 

a low ery of “Eh bor!” “Iss fey !”| commonly known to the British public 

and “Sure-ly!” it began to clumpjas Lucinda Vane, Chancellor of the 

slowly in its hob-nailed shoes out of | Exchequer.” 

the room. “T don't know what you mean,” she 
The Home Secretary and the Chan-| murmured. Even underneath their 


West End. Ay, Sir John, profiter by 
police bribes, associate of smugglers 
and all but, had it not been for my 
action to-day, bridegroom of a bigamist! 
To a sorry pass in politics are we come 
if gin stalks unashamed in high places 
such as these!” 

Then, lest the loudness of his voice 
should rouse from slumber one of the 
Assistant Secretaries, who were doubt- 
less on the premises, he motioned 
Luther Patcham to unlock the door, A 
hollow groan resounded through the 
Home Office as their feet clattered down 
the stairs. The serpent had failed in its 
i ia Cuapter IY. 





cellor of the Exchequer looked up from | carmine her lips showed pale. 

a short whispered confabulation to find} “This is monstrous!” shouted the 
that two yokels yet remained standing | Home Secretary. 

irresolutely near the 
door. 

“That is all, my 
good men,” murmured 
Lucinda Vane, lifting 
her pencilled eyebrows 
in contempt. Came 
then the sharp click of 
a key and the almost 
incredible query 

“ Afore we goos, me 


we'd be tedious glad 
to know is: “ Who 
is the anonymous 
donor ?” 

The Ministers leapt 
to their feet. 

“Or in other words,” 
said James Butterby, 
his white 
whiskers and beard, 
‘T should be interested 
to learn whether a 
little bootlegging story 
which has recently come to my notice; A figure advanced. 
might not be very well exchanged for a | the second rustic. 
certain private letter concealed in the | 


“ WITH MUTTERED CURSES THEY COMPLIED.” 
It was that of 


“ Perhaps you will deign to recognise 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer’s vanity-| your erstwhile husband, Ann?” 


bag.” | “Luther!” she screamed and fell in 
“What in thunder——?” cried John | a heap upon the floor. 
Carruthers with a menacing glare. The| James Butterby took the letter from 
voltage of his eyes was magnificent in| the red vanity-bag, which she had had 
the December gloom. | stamped in gold with the initials of the 
“Stop, John!” It was the voice of |Crown, and placed it carefully in his 
Lucinda Vane. “Get out, you two fools, | coat-pocket, then, raising his left hand 
before I ring for the undertaker ;" and | but still keeping a hold on the trigger 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stooped | of the automatic in his right, ‘ Scotland 
to draw a tiny silver-plated revolver | Yard,” he said, “is powerless to deal 
from = silk-gartered knee. “Put up| with this matter, but, thank Heaven, 
Mey, who had aot sveoved is right | ede va Wrote Cerehs genoa 
justice to the evil and the 
teen | good! If the least step is taken against 
two|the Prime Minister the people of this 
jcountry shall know whence came the 
N | private wealth of the so-called Lucinds 
The newspapers, at any rate,” went oe from what source the bomen 
on James Butterby in calm authoritative | gifts to the Treasury and why the police 
tones, “if not you, Sir John Carruthers, | so seldom interfere with the siieaons 
will be interested to learn what makes | liquor traffic in the night haunts of the 


minutes and a-half.” 
With muttered curses they com plied. 











Christmas Eve. The pavement of 
| Whitehall wascrusted witha finesprink- 
| ling of snow as James Butterby turned 
into Downing Street 
and walked lightly to 
the door of No. 10. 
“Does the Premier 
sleep?” he asked the 
old grey-headed butler. 
“Soundly,” he re- 
plied. “And her stock- 
ing is hung at the foot 
of her bed, as it has 
been every year since 
she was a child.” 
‘Put this into it,” 
said Butterby, hand- 
ing him the letter 
signed ‘ Cynthia.” 


The outside passen- 
gers on the motor- 
buses were singing 
** Nowell! Nowell!” as 
he returned towards 
the Strand. He took 
from his note - case 
one crushed Parma 
violet and pressed it reverently to his 
lips. Evor. 








‘‘New FEATURES ror WomeEN."’ 
Morning Paper. 
Far better than to keep on trying to 
improve the old ones with face-creams 
and other aids to beauty. 


_ ‘Wearing gas-masks, firemen descended 
into the tunnel and tried to extinguish the fire 
with the aid of flash-lamps.’’—Daily Paper. 


But most fires know better than that. 


‘* Post hoc is not necessarily proper hoc.” 
American Magazine. 
It is far more likely to be one of those 
deadly beverages concocted by boot- 
leggers. 





A student of culture at Tring 
Supported his trousers with string. 
“ For Society's sake 
This concession I make,” 
Said he, “to the look of the thing.” 
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SUCCESS AT LAST. 
THE COMIC ARTIST PAINTS A SERIOUS PICTURE 
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And yet a shadow fet med to lo m | 
before her path, of whose chill even 


these aged rustics were aware as they 
watched the sparks that flashed from 
John Carruthers’ pupils and saw the 


mocking smile on the lips of the ( han- 


cellor of the Excheque r, the narre 
the }! welled cigarett« 
ghtly in the exq 


; 


greenisn eyes, 
holde: held i! 
manicured ha 

The deputation was received \ 


With many 


scarcely veiled insolence 
a low ery of “Eh bor!” “Iss fey ! 
and * Sure-ly! it began to clum 


slowly in hob-nailed shoes out ¢ 
the room 

The Home Secretary at d the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequei lookec up ! 
a short whispered confabulation to find 


rol 


that two yokels yet remained standing 


irresolutely near the 
door. 
“That is all, my 


good men,” murmured 
Lucinda Vane, lifting 
her pencilledeyebrow 
Came 
then the sharp « lick of 
key and the 
neredible quer 
‘ Afore we goos, 


in contempt 
¢ 


| 
wumMost 


me 


in’ my mate here, wi 


we'd be tediou clad 
to know is Wi 
t/ € g¢ 
donor ? 
The M nisters le pt 
to their feet. 
“Or in other word 


aid James Butterby, 
removing his whit 
and be ara 


ild he interest« 


Whiskers 


‘Isho 


to learn whether a 

little bootlegging story 

which has recently come to my noti 
might not be very well ex« hanged { 


certain private letter concealed in t 
Chancellor of the 
bag 

“What in thunde: , 
Carruthers with a menacing glare 


li 
voltage ol 


bixc hequer 8 Vanity 


cried John 
The 
his eyes Was magnificent in 
the December gloom. 

** Stop, John! It was the voice of 
Lucinda Vane. “ Get out, you two fools 
before I ring for the undertaker: ” and 
the Chancello: of the Exchequer stoope a 
to draw a tiny silver-plated revolv: 
from her silk-gartered knee. “Put w 
your hands, both of you!” cried But 
terby, who had not removed his 
nand from the pocket of his velveteen 
coat. “I have had you covered for two 
minutes and a-half,’ 

With muttered curses they c ym plied, 

“The newspapers, at any rate,” went 
onJames Butte rby in calm aut horitative 
tones, “if not you, Sir John Carruthers. | 
will be interested to learn what 


roht 
right 


makes | 


emetnte. ‘Aimanact for I 929. 


Ann Patcham so wealthy that she can | 
‘fford a service flat in Park Lane 
Ann Patel im! cried the Home 
DeEecre ry \ he spe ke somet! ng 
tinkled 1 e floor. Butterby picked 
p the na put it on the 
ib] 
Y ‘ dro} nal VY and 
\n 
inn casped the woman, 
na * ink { 
Ann Patcham, bootleggeis dec ry, | 
mmonly known to the British pubhie 
Lucind Vane ( incellor of the 
Excheque 
I don't know what you mean,” she 
rmured Even underneath then 
mine he) » wed pale 
Thi I nst ! shouted the 
Home Secretary 





'TERED CURSFS THEY COMPLIEI 


ALT ady inced 
nd rustic 


Perhaps you will deign to recognise 
your erstwhile husband, Ann ?”’ 
Luther!’’ she screamed and fell in | 


i heap up n the floor 
James Butterby took the letter f 
vanity bag, which she had had | 
stamped in gold with the initials of the 
Crown, and placed it carefully in hi 
coat pocket, then, raising his left hand 
but still keeping a hold on the trigger | 
of the automatic in his right, “‘ Scotland | 
Yard,” he said, “is powerless to deal | 
with this matter, but, thank Heave n, | 
we still have in England to | 
mete out justice to the evil and the 
ood! If the least step is taken against 
the Prime Minister the pe ople of this 
country shall know whence came the 
private wealth of the 80-¢ alled Lucinda 
Vane, from what source the unexpected 
gilts to the Treasury and why the police 
so seldom interfere with the nefarious 


e red 


a Press 


‘ 
r 








uquor trafhe in the night haunts of the 





West End. A by 
police bribes, associate of smugglers 
and all but, had it not been for my 
action to day, bridegroom ofa bigamist! 
l'o a sorry pass in politics are we come 

sin stalks unashamed in high places 


4 


y, Sir John, profite: 


uch as these! 

Then, lest the loudness 
hould rouse from slumber one of the 
Assistant Secretaries, who were doubt- 


le 35 on the 


t! 
Luthe 


of his voice 


premises, he motioned 
Patcham to unlock the door. A 


hollow groan resounded through the 
Home Office as their feet clattered down 


the stairs. The serpent had failed in its 
LV. 
Eve. The pavement of 
Whitehall wascrusted witha finesprink- 
ling of snow as James Butterby turned 
into Downing Street 
and walked lightly to 
the door of No. 10. 
‘Does the Premie 
sleep?” he asked the 
old grey headed butlei 
* Soundly,” he 
plied. ‘And her stock- 
ing is hung at the foot 


CHAPTER 


Christmas 


been every year 
she was a child.” 


signed ‘* Cynthia.” 


The outside passen- 
on the 
buses were singing 
noe Nowell ! Nowell! "as 
he returned 
the Strand. 

from 
one 


gers moto! 


He toc k 
note - ca 
crushed Parma 


his 


iolet 


ae vor. 


ror WomeEN,"’ 
M rhing Paper. 
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| Far better than to keep on trying to 
om |!mprove the old ones with face-creams 


and other aids to be auty. 


Wearir g gas 


th the aid of flash-lan ps.”’ 


But 


Daily Paper. 


most fires know better than that 


Post hoe is not necessarily proper hoc.’ 


American Magazine. 


It is far more likely to be one of those 


deadly beverages concocted by boot- 


leggers. 





A student of culture at Tring 
Supported his trousers with string. 
“* For Society's sake 
This concession I make,” 
Said he, “to the look of the thing.” 
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of her bed, as it has 


‘*Put this into it,” 
said Butterby, hand 
ing him the letter 


towards 
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and pressed it reverently to his 


masks, firemen descended 
the tunnel and tried to extinguish the fire 
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SUCCESS AT LAST 
THE COMIC ARTIST PAINTS A SERIOUS PICTURE 
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SOMETHING OUR ANCESTORS MISSED 
SOCIETY NOTES ILLUSTRATED 
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SOMETHING OUR ANCESTORS MISSED. 
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: THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 
7 i Moral Tale of 1998 
I 





Tur ¢ 
se of it all 


lay or t 


oau had come out 


They 
wo earlier every vear for vears 
und in 1938 the principal Ones appeared 
Jolly 
t the | 


shristinas 
; 


in the firat week of S« pten ber 
] 


tales abo t the snow yoke abou 
waits, the mistletoe and the ¢ 
} 


stocking. And with the jokes, of course 
the usual 
festive season 


i 
' 

entiments belongin o the 
amily | 


forth yO 


Peace, Goodwill i 
Affection, Generosity and 80 
that by S« ptember Tth such matte 
Christmas 


ta as | 
the 


cards 


postinan stip and 
whether to have a tree o 
already 
thou 


a conjure were 
being discussed inh 
of British 


Many people torn 


sands house 
holds 
| mg time had been saving 
the thing 
lig absurd, ata 
to the 
notice of the daily Pres 
There were aph 
every where 

Che kditor of The Sunday 
hiaw did the 
VIO line aay if Was 


ee 


quite i pint 


privately that 
WLS bn CoO) 


uddenly if came 


paragi 


not take 
and 
said it Wiis 


le had bee 


} ! 
wil recently a 


kobsurd 


b biMiernh 


SAVONAROLA, 


Sabbath seourge for the 


nation, Ile divided his 
valuable space about 
equally between protracted 
rccounts of murdera andex 


hortatiots 


to the religiou 


life, and the fact that 
murder-columns did more 
than anything to keep the A tick 
people out ob chureth aid 
not sp il his sloop. A THEATRICAI 
vi rue 
He jumped at this biuarly 
Christmas idea and made a spla of it 


was not that 


abroad 


he absurd thing, he said, 


the Christmas spirit should get 


so soon, but that it should get abroad so 


W hy 


should we 


late he sand, ina vy us leader, 


save up our loving-kindness 
a few brief days at the end of 


; Was it to go fort! that 


lor 


your 


could only be generous and genial in the | 


mince-pie season? Did it need plum 
pudding and turkey to put the nation in 
W as 


be no more than 


No 


a state of poodwill to all men ? 
\& 
the cateh-word of a week ? 


‘* Peace on earth ' 


If the Christ 
it 
was right in November, it was right in 


the nation in this matte 


mas spirit was right in December 
June, it was right all the year round 
And “Christmas all the Year” would 
henceforth be the slogan of The Sunday 


Flail 








} sand 
bristmas Numbers were the real j example of a Chay 


a | daily 


the | 
Britons 


Th ¢ 


Sunday Flail proposed to give a lead to] 


The editor relied on the nation | 


Punch’s Almanack for 1929. 


i hristmas Eve and every morning a} Observes 
| Mr. J. L. Ganviw 
ihad always loathed it, 


i 


New Year's Day. A prize of One Thou 
Pounds was offered for the best 
istinas action done in 
November Ist The 


npetitors would receive 


life before 
first hundred cor 


a free insurance against bert-beri, shark 


ree 


bite and Malta fever The Sunday 
I at : And SO On } 
i 

os : | 
l vigorous and outapoken leader in | 


Tie Sunda 
found effect upon the mind of the nation 
What was le 


evidence th 


j Plait had, as usual, a pro 


ti 1b Was 





= —_ freee attmmpere einen 


MANAGER OFFERED 
oF 


AN 


RAT? ROVALTIES BUGOGESTED Hy 


jontheir actions. Queer things happened 
in the City A company promoter, the 
day before he invited subser 
the Mbopo Diamond an 


nounced in the Press that as a matter 


ptions lo 
Syneieate, 


of fact there were no diamonda in the 
Mbopo Valley, nor were there likely to 
A theatrical manager offered an 
unknown author twice the rate of royal. 
ties suggested by his agent. Mr. Pamir 
| SNOWDEN, in a speech at Runcorn, said 
ithat Mr. Winston Cuurcutnta, was the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 


be 


| 
| greatost 


evel 

| In wat 
i Jocelyn Thew, the heavy-weight cham- 
the world, reading the 
| Sunday papers ; and, tier by tier on the 


his superb flat one night 


ipion boxer of 


side- board stood the silver cups and 
trophies of his numerous conquests. He 
| tookin The Sunday Flail but did not read 
it, for its vulgarities jarred upon him, 


reduced 


anything | 
Evoarn. As 
champi naci 


; 
i} 
i} 
} 
; 


; usual, there was a little} 
having an influence ! Dam 


UNKNOWN AUTHOR 
His AGENT 








seie, Nov 


S i. 


et a A 


oremstaee : <= 
ito make every night of their lives a|Jocelynhad a refined nature and read The 


Llis dearest wish was to meet 
“ ! 

He loathed boxing, | 
Music was his | 
| 


yassion., On \W ednesday he was to fight 
tert Bru 


r, and if, as he intended, he 
a state ol 


the challenger to 


| horizontality it would be the last fight 
afl his life 
| with the litt 


po nt 


Hlo was going bo settle down 
le woman and learn eounter- | 
pO) Die people, More than 

© wanted to meet Sir Epwarp 
he thought of the future the 

Itivated jaw stiffened and 

win Was written plain upon i 


am 


he waill-t 
lle wanted to meet 
Suyru. If he beat Bert 
Sruiser, he thought mod- 
ostly, somebody might in 
troduce him to Sir THomas 
MeRRCHAM 

Jocelyn finished anarticle 
by Mr. Enxest Newnan 
on ballad opera and went 
to bed, +09 Thew was 
ilready asleep, dreaming of 
Bruiser, whom she 


1s Sensitive lace 


Mruel 





ert 
loved, 
tl 
A little later Mr, William 
Glake, by profession a bur 
the Thows 
sitting-room and prepared 


entered 








jzlar, 


1o transfer the champion's 
ah capaciou: 
But before beginning 
work he helped hinself to 
eat 
down for a short rest and 
picked up The Sunday 
Mlail, tle read through 
the article on “Christmas 
ilithe Year,” madea slight 


jrophies to 


aCK 


i brandy-and-soda, 


= sound expressive of wonder 
_— > und proceeded to his 
mame 
rwich 


When only half of the 
cups the 
Jocelyn Thew returned to the room, and 


were if wack 


with that left hand whieh had caused 
unconselo in 8O many quarters 
neatly i Mr. Blake from the per 
pend ular to the horizontal 

Before he rose the burglar took a 
cautious look the boxer’s sensitive 
face He then climbed on to hia feet 
and said meekly 

“T am glad you did that, brother; I 
deserved if Nevertheless you wrong 


re 


ft oy 
HLA 


hy 


al 


me.” 

“T ma wrong you again,” said 
Jocelyn, raising bin fist. 

“No, no,” said the other hastily. “ft 


| did intend to commit a 
felony, but when you came in I had 
already experienced a change of heart 
Something had happened.” 

“Then mid the boxer with that 
yontle irony. which had made him 
famous, “1 was mistaken in thinking 


ia true that 
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| cause of it all. They had come out a 


Punch’s Almanack for 1929. 








THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 
{A Moral Tale of 1938). 
1. 
Tue Christmas Numbers were the real 


day or two earlier every year for years, 


= * make ws night of their lives a 
ristmas Eve and ey morning 

New Year's Day. A wes dh eee 
sand Pounds was offered for the best 
example of a Christmas action done in 
daily life before November Ist. The 
first hundred competitors would receive 


, and in 1938 the principal ones appeared | a free insurance against beri-beri, shark- 


| in the first week of September. 
| waits, the mistletoe and the Christmas 


| the usual sentiments belonging to the 


| Affection, Generosity and so forth. 


| Christmas cards, the postman’s tip and 


Jolly 
tales about the snow; jokes about the 


stocking. And with the jokes, of course, 
festive season—Peace, Goodw ill, Family 
that by September 7th such matters as 


lbite and Malta fever. 
| Flail. .. . 


The Sunday 
And so on. 


it. 


The vigorous and outspoken leader in 
The Sunday Flatl had, as usual, a pro- 
found effect upon the mind ofthe nation. 
What was less usual, there was a little 





' whether to have a tree or 










| year? 
| could only be generous and genial in the 


| the catch-word of a week ? 


| Fladl. 


& conjurer were already 
being discussed in thou- 
sands of British house- 
holds. Many people for a 
long time had been saying 
privately that the thing 
was becoming absurd, and 
suddenly it came to the 
notice of the daily Press. 
There were paragraphs 
every where. 

The Editor of The Sunday 
Fiail did not take the 
obvious line and say it was 
absurd. He said it was 
quite right. He had been 
seeing himself recently as 
a modern SAVONAROLA, a 
Sabbath scourge for the 
nation. He divided his 
valuable space about 
equally bet ween protracted 





evidence that it was having an influence 








Jocelyn had a refined nature and read The 
Observer. His dearest wish was to meet 
Mr. J. L. Ganwrs.. He loathed 


had always loathed it. Music was his | 


on. On Wednesday he was to fight 
— Bruiser, and if, as he intended, he 
reduced the challenger to a state of 
horizontality it would be the last fight 
of his life. He was going to settle down 
with the little woman and learn counter- 
point and meet nice people. More than 
anything he wanted to meet Sir Epwarp 
Exear. As he thought of the future the 
champion’s cultivated jaw stiffened and 
the will-to-win was written plain upon 
his sensitive face. He wanted to meet 


Dame Etuex Suvrn. 


If he beat ~_ 
Bruiser, he thought 
estly, somebody t in- 
——  troduce him to Sir 
BercwaM. 

Jocelyn finished anarticle 
by Mr. Exyest Newman 
on ballad and went | 
to bed. 3 Thew was 
already asleep, dreaming of | 
Bert Bruiser, whom she 


loved. 
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A little later Mr. William 
Blake, by profession a bur- | 
giar, entered the Thews’ | 
sitting-room and p 
to transfer the champion’s | 
trophies to a capacious 
sack. But Soluenhaaioniie : 
work he helped himself to 
a brandy-and-soda, sat 
down for a short rest and 
picked up The Sunday 





























accountsof murders and ex- Fla. He read t 
hortations to the religious = the article on “Christmas | 
life, and the fact that his a all the Year,” madea slight 

murder-columns did more =—=_ ' eee === sound expressive of wonder | 
than anything to keep the a= ie = SS and proceeded to his 
people out of church did oe 


not spoil his sleep. 

He jumped at this Early 
Christmas idea and made a splash of it. 
The absurd thing, he said, was not that 
the Christmas spirit should get abroad 
so soon, but that it should get abroad so 
late. Why, he said, in a vigorous leader, 
should we save up our loving-kindness 
for a few brief days at the end of the 
Was it to go forth that Britons 


mince-pie season? Did it need plum- 


pudding and turkey to put the nation in 
| a state of goodwill to all men? 


Was 
to be no more than 
No. The 
Sunday Flail proposed to give a lead to 
the nation in this matter. If the Christ- 


** Peace on earth ™ 


| mas spirit was right in December it 


was right in November, it was right in 
June, it was right all the year round. 
And “Christmas all the Year” would 
henceforth be the slogan of The Sunday 
The editor relied on the nation 


“A THEATRICAL MANAGER OFFERED AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR TWICE 
THE RATE OF ROYALTIES SUGGESTED BY HIS AGENT.” 


’ 


ontheir actions. Queer things happened 
in the City. A compariy promoter, the 
day before he invited subscriptions to 
the Mbopo Diamond Syndicate, an- 
nounced im the Press that as a matter 
of fact there were no diamonds in the 
Mbopo Valley, i..< were there likely to 
jbe. A theatrical manager offered an 
| unknown author twice the rate of royal- 
ties suggested by his agent. Mr. Parmar 
SsowDen, in a speech at Runcorn, said 
that Mr. Winston CuurceiLt was the 
greatest Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ever. 

In his superb flat one night sat 
Jocelyn Thew, the heavy-weight cham- 
og boxer of the world, reading the 
| Sunday papers ; and, tier by tier on the 
| side- board stood the silver cups and 
t ies of his numerous nests. He 
took in The Sunday Fiail but did not read 


it, for its vulgarities jarred upon him. 














When only half of the 
cups were in the sack 
Jocelyn Thew returned to the room, and 
with that left hand which had caused 
unconsciousness in so many quarters 
neatly shifted Mr. Blake from the per- 
pendicular to the horizontal. 

Before he rose the burglar took a | 
cautious look at the boxer's sensitive + 
face. He then climbed on to his feet | 
and said meekly— : 

“T am glad you did that, brother; I 
deserved it. Nevertheless you wrong 

“IT may wrong you again,” said 
Jocelyn, raising his fist. 

“No, no,” said the other hastily. “It 
is true that I did imtend to commit a 
felony, but when you came in I had 
already experienced a change of heart. 
Something had ha) 

“Then,” said the boxer with that 
gentle irony. which had made him 
famous, “1 was mistaken in thinking 


erm were wenn 
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that I saw you utting m yerty in| man. 
on — generous urge to do good actions, 


* You were. I was engaged in restor-| his training-trot that mor ning he flung 


a sack ? 


our property to the 
iS ora. Read that.” 
Jocelyn took the vulgar 


sheet with distaste, but read 
the article with avidity. At 


| the end of it he burst into 


| tears 


“Shake hands,” he said 
softly. 

The burglar did so, 
cautiously. ‘Great, isn't 
it?” he said. ** And now, to 
show the sincerity of my 
goodwill, brother, I insist 


u ing to jail.” 

“Plas ae said the 
boxer with a look of pain ; 
“T could not bear it.” 

“T beg of you——” 

“No, no!” 

“T would rather.” 

“T will not hear of it. 
Have another brandy.” 

“Thanks,” said the bur- 
glar, and added shyly, “1 
noticed a box of crackers in 
the cupboard.” 

“Excellent,” said Jocelyn ; 
“we will have a little party.” 


IV. 
The following day there 


appeared in the Press Mr. Jocelyn Thew’'s 
manly and confident prediction of victory. 
he said; 


1 shall beat Bert,” 
bash Bert. Bert will hit 
the dirt. Bert is a tough » 
boy, but, when I have done 
with Bert, Bert will have ~ 
to lie up for a few months. 


| L shall go for Bert's eyes. 
| 1 shall close Bert's eyes. 


When I have bunged up 
Bert's eyes I shall knock 
Bert's teeth out. Then I 


| shall go for Bert's kidneys. 


After that I shall bring up 
my punch, and Bert will be 
wishing he had gone in 
for croquet. I was never 
in better fettle. Bert can- 
not hurt me; I shall split 
Bert's liver. I shall win. 


| When I have biffed Bert 


I shall settle down and 
learn music. I hope to 
meet Mr, Francis Torr.” 

Jocelyn had himself 
passed this document for 


_ publication, but he read it 


m the with a queer 
seis siiainens. a The 
Sunday Fiail's article had 
moved his impressionable 
mind to the depths, and 
since his talk with the bur- 
ole he had felt a better 


a Anema 





He had an inward 





lam = - - -— —_——— 


glow, a 


On 





we 


ee 


hada now this ow hy I Shall Win" 
business 
eyes, Bert's teeth, Bert's kidneys— 





eke $3) 





“THE BURGLAR TOOK A CAUTIOUS LOOK AT THE BOXER'S 


SENSITIVE FACE.” 


“T shall 





Meee 3 ht 


‘go * 
5’ wt tat Rages 





half-crowns to children and beggars, and 
at the first opportunity he had bought 
the little woman a diamond necklace. 








wit 


she \ 


“ON HIS TRAINING TROT HE FLUNG HALF-cROWNS TO 
CHILDREN AND BEGGARS.” 


all 


vanted 
who was her sort and searlet-blooded 
Jocelyn's musical tendencies disgusted 


this talk about Bert's 
“was 
it really in the Christmas 
spirit? Would a man who 
sincerely wished to make 
peace and goodwill the main- 
spring of all his days an- 
nounce in public the detailed 
injuries which he proposed 
to do to the internal organs 
of a fellow-creature? Would 
such a man cheerfully say 
of another that after their 
meeting that other would be 
compelled to spend a long 
period of time in a hospital? 

Ought one even to say 
that one would win? the 
champion mused, For that 


matter ought he to wish to | 


win? He, Jocelyn, had been 
champion for two years; 
poor Bert had never been 
champion at all. 

That night he confided 
these doubts to the little 
woman, 

“Gosh!” said the little 
woman, and gave him a cool- 
ing medicine. ‘I knew this 
music would get you down. 
Give i¢ up, you soft sponge.” 

Eileen Thew was a simple 
little thing and knew what 

She wanted Bert Bruiser, 


her. He had kept them 
dark while he was courting. 
She had married him be- 
cause he waschampion; and 
champion he must remain 

Jocelyn looked at Eileen 
tenderly. “ Well,” he said, 
“for your sake, little 
woman, I will bash—I will 
retain the championship. 
But after that I shall get 


have lessons at the harp. 
Who knows?” he added 
warmly, “‘we might meet 
Aprian Bourn.” 

‘*Snakes and ladders!" 
said the little woman. 


v. 
Mr. William Blake was 


® man of intellect, as bur- 


Bruiser’s headquarters, 
where at that moment the 
first draft of Bert's “Why 
I Shall Win” 
being prepared. 

William for a considera- 
tion laid certain informa- 
tion before Bert's advisers, 





a violoncello, and you shall | 


message Was | 


glars have to be, and he | 
paid a visit to Mr. Bert | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| and next day the work was astonished | stand. She loved Bert, and who was| generally poured his tea on the aspi- 
| to read the following :--- he to stand selfishly in her way? distra, . 


“WHY I SHALL LOSE, Once or twice he was on the point; Months passed; the boxer seemed to 
of saying, ‘Please do not put arsenic} weaken slowly, but the aspidistra was 


By Brrr Bruiser. in my tea,” but each time a nobler'dead. In many ways these last few 


] expect to go down on months were happy ones. 
Wednesday. Jock is too The invalid studied har- 
good for me. Jock will % mony and read the Hney- 
hurt me quite a lot. Jock ' “> ; : : : clopadia of Music, “e 


will go for my eyes, and 
this will be very painful, 
as I have a wound over 
the right eye which is 
not quite healed. My 
punch is a pretty good 
punch, but it is nothing 
to Jock’s punch. Jock 
will bash me. I might 
last a couple of rounds, 
but not more. It is a bit 
hard, as I wanted to be 
champion, and Jock has 
had a good innings. But 
it can’t be helped. I wish 
him luck. I shall take 
my bashing like a good 
sport. Good-bye, all.” 


Freperic Austin visited 
him. He met Enear and 
}ersuwty, Ivor Novenxo. 
and Ernest NewMan ; and 
far inte the night the 
musieal men would talk to 
the gentle suffering ex- 
boxer about Branums and 
semi-breves, consecutive 
fifths and so forth. 

One day William Blake 
visited the sick man. 

And one night Jocelyn 
met his wife walking with 
_ Bert on the Victoria Em- 
> bankment, 
| Take her,” he said 
- gently ; “she will make you 
. happy, though she sings a 








For this message the = * = little flat.” 
Editor of The Sunday Flail = —-=: —@E2- He joined their hands 
awarded Bert Bruiser the == att and with a low-cough fell 
awarade Ort ITUls ue a_i ee ee ee . ’ g 


one-thousand-pound prize backwards into the river, 

mentioned above, Many days later the body 
And as he read the modest benevo-| impulse checked him. The shock of | was found at Wapping, cruelly batten 

lent words the heavy-weight champion | discovery would hurt her feelings, | Clutched in the right hand was a cutting 

blushed for very shame. wound her pride; almost certainly it |from The Sunday Fail, 

would lead to a quarrel. He could not 


“JOCELYN (RIGHT) SEEMED AFRAID TO HURT Bert.” 


la bear to do it. . . . Nevertheless he vale 
Tae Bia Fienr... . The day after the funeral 
Jocelyn Thew never Bileen Thew gave herself 


looked like winning. Ob- 
servers said that he seemed 
afraid to hurt Bert. He 
took great pains to avoid 
hitting Bert's right eve. 
His kidney-pufiches were 
more like the attentions of 
& masseur. And in the 
fourth round, with a gen- 
erous gesture, he threw up 
his hands and was knocked 
OUR ks 

That night the little 
woman told Jocelyn that 
she loved Bert Bruiser, 


up to the police for the 
murder of her husband. 
She felt it was the least 
she could do. Suspicion 
fell upon her at once. But, 
touched, as she had been, 
by the simple beauty of 
Jocelyn's behaviour, Bert 
Bruiser gave himself up 
too. Each swore thatthe 
other was innocent. The 
mystery was profound. 

As the long preliminaries 
of the trial fee on it 
became clear that a new 
spirit was abroad in the 
nation, Christmas was 
near, and none wished to 
be hard on the unfortunate 
prisoners. The Sunday Flail 
followed up its initial 
success by exhorting the 
people to take a more char- 
itable view of murderers. 
Several papers hoped that 
the mena: of Peviwil 
would not be marred by a 


Vil. 


The next morning the 
little woman began putting 
weed - killer in Jocelyn’s 
morning tea. She was 


Jocelyn noticed her action 
and drank the first cup of 
tea meditatively, wonder- 
ing what in these cireum- 


a, i 
stances was the Christ- Hi) j OY ih Oe \ aR * Ou , 

massy thing to do. Poor (ff ‘ll ale TH) ji poe Wit AVG vindictive piece of capital 
punishment, 


little woman! she could i 
“He JOINED THEIR HANDS AND... FELL. BACKWARDS INTO THE RIVER. Meanwhile, in the prison, 








not be expected to under- 
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“I WANT A ROUND GAME, 





the authorities did all they could to make 
things easier for the wretched pair. The 
warders decorated their cells with holly 
and mistletoe; and more than once 
they were invited to hang out their 
stockings—an ingenious device of the 
Governor's by which, unknown, he con- 
trived to make them many a little 
present. Every day they had turkey 
and plum-pudding. 

The trial at last began. The court 
was decorated with coloured paper 
streamers. The Attorney-General was 
a recent convert to The Sunday Flail 
creed. His opening speech for the 
prosecution was an earnest invitation 
to the jury to consider the charges in 
the Christmas spirit, with charity and 
loving-kindness. It might well be, he 
— out, that Jocelyn Thew, broken 
»”y his defeat, had committed suicide, 
What more likely than that each of the 
prisoners, both readers of that great 
organ, The Sunday Flail, had nobly 
aceused themselves of murder in order 
to shield the dead man's name ? 

Bileen and Bert in the box each 
swore that she (or he) had personally 


Nor A GAMBLING GAME, AND YET NOT TOO CHILDISH, 


vain, The Judge in his summing-up, a 
cracker-cap on his head, said,‘ Who am 
I, members of the jury, and who are you, 
to sit in judgment on a fellow-creature ? 
We are all miserable sinners, we have 
all done things of which we are ashamed, 
and, who knows, to-morrow we may all 
commit a murder for what appears to 
us to be the best of reasons. Be that 
as it may, this is not a time when we 
should wish to dwell harshly on the 
short-comings of others. We are ap- 
proaching the season of love and for- 
giveness, of repentance for the past and | 
resolution for the future. But that | 
season, as a Sunday newspaper has so | 
well observed, should have neither end | 
nor beginning. Let us be thankful that | 
we, unlike our unfortunate friends here, 
have completed the year that is past 
without being placed in the dock on a | 
capital charge. Gentlemen, to-day is | 
the third of December. But it might 
well be the twenty-fourth of December. 
Let that thought be before you as you 
consider your verdict. Ask yourselves | 
whether on Christmas Eve you would! 


| 














pushed Mr. Thew into the Thames. In 


SOMETHING BETWEEN ROULETTE AND LUDO.” 


care to send a man, or even a woman, 
to the scaffold. For what we should 
be ashamed to do on Christmas Eve 
we should be ashamed to do on any 
other day. Now do your duty.” 

The jury, without leaving the box, 
found the prisoners Not guilty, and re- 
commended that they should receive 
some compensation for their trouble 
and expense. se 

Eileen walked out of the court 
a free woman, spurning Bert as she 
went, 

But who is the tall pale figure con- 
fronting her in the corridor ? 

“ Jocelyn!”’ she cried, surprised. 

“Little woman!" He gathered her 
to his arms. “It was fine of you!” 

* But, Jocelyn, the body?” 

“Ah, that was William Blake. 
was determined to do it. 
the least he could do. 
suit of clothes. Rather a fine gesture 
of his. Indeed I think everyone has 
behaved very well.” 

“Darling!” said the little woman. 


A. P. H. 
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So I lent him a 
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THE MAGICIAN GETS TO THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE. 











“A LITTLE ENGINE TROUBLE PERHAPS. ALLOW ME— 
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WEEK-END TRAGEDIES. 
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Mrs. Dr MONTMORENCY ASKED US Mrs. .CoNE ASKED US TO HER Mrs, ROBINSON-BROWN ASKED US 
FOR A WEEK-END TO HER PLACE IN LITTLE COTTAGE “IF WE DIDN'T MIND 70 COME TO HER Tiny “Ivy Cort.” 
THE COUNTRY—" SHOOTIN’ AND THAT.” PIGGING IT.” 


“CAN’T SWING A CAT, ME DEARS.” 


WE ARRIVED at Mrs. De Mo ¥ 
. a . NTMORENCY’S APTE y r "ING B . . 
WASN'T RUNNING THAT DAY, 80 WE HAD 70 Lea R HAVING WALKED FIVE MILES, CARRYING SOME OF OUR LUGGAGE (THE CARRIER 


V& THE REST OF IT AT THE STATION), TO FIND SHE LIVED ALONE IN A BROKEN-DOWN SHACK. 
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WEEK-END TRAGEDIES. 
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WE ARRIVED AT Mas. CONE’S STATION TO FIND A GORGEOUS CAR WAITING FOR US, AND ON INQUIRY THE COTTAGE WAS POINTED 
OUT TO US BY THE FOOTMAN. 
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AFTER THIS EXPERIENCE WE WERE DETERMINED TO MAKE NO MISTAKE ABOUT OUR VISIT TO Mus. Roweinson-Brown, 
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BROWN BROGUES IN THE 
EVENING— 





OR A HOMBURG-HAT WITH 
HUNTING-KIT -- 


OF COURSE WE ALL LAUGH HEARTILY AT THE IDEA OF WEARING— 


FREAKS OF HUMOUR. 








OR AN OPERA+HAT IN THE OR TAILS WITH FLANNELS — | 
MORNING-— 
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OR A FPLANNEL-SHIRT WITH A 0 
RA TALL HA‘ j0LY— 
DINNER-JACKET— te oa wae 
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THE SPREAD OF DEMOCRATIC CULTURE. 


Tourist Conductor (in gallery of large private house during a dance). “’ERE WE ’AVE A STATELY ’OME OF OLD ENGLAND AND 
THE ARISTOCRACY ENJOYING THEMSELVES. ON THE LEFT WE ‘AVE THE DUKE OF DILLWATER DANCING WITH THE HONOURABLE 
Poppy BENDHAM,” ETC., ETC. 
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THE OLD ELOPEMENT. 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Unper Locat Ruts. 

Tue golf-course was George's idea. 

One sultry African afternoon Fate and 
the Colonial Office conspired to slide 
George awkwardly from a machila at 
the door of the grass hut we dignify by 
the name of “ Mess,” and I welcoined 
him with open arms. His coming lent 
a fresh zest to the task of maintaining 
the Pax Britannica with a half-company 
of native infantry in the heart of Central 
Africa, and the golf-course was the very 
first of the “snappy suggestions” (the 





men grew hot and garrulous as they 
hewed down palm-trees that might have 
represented too severe a hazard, and, 
most wonderful of all, Sergeant Karoga, 
disdainful veteran of a dozen wars, be- 
came positively enthusiastic over the 
laying-out of the five greens which were 
all we could run to. I even grew inter- 
ested myself. 

When at last the time came for 
George to play himself in, the whole 
community had gat! ered to witness this 
latest manifestation of the white man’s 
undoubted insanity. George was very 
proud. ‘True the fairways were a bit 


is hi ri There were ant-bear holes six 
term is his own) which he subsequently! rough. There were ant-bear hi 











tion of his service equipment and should 
accordingly be turned out on approved 
Army lines. 

My part was that of spectator, as I 
felt that my game was scarcely up to 
the ordeal of playing before a large 
gallery. Even though they had never 
seen golf before I realised that they 
would instinctively recognise my game 
as, well, weak. 

But George experienced no qualms, 
On the first tee he handed a gleaming 
new ball to his caddy and, turning to 
me, suggested that a few words would 
be appropriate to the occasion. “Just 
to make the thing a bit formal, y’ know,” 





“ THERE WAS DEAD SILENCE AS HE ADDRESSED THE BALL.” 


poured out in the attempt to make 
Nukuku a better place for heroes to 
live in. 

I let him have his head, having been 
young myself once and equally anxious 
to buck old Africa up a bit; also I 
realised that his enthusiasin was likely 
to wither pretty quickly under the slow 
baking process we call a climate. 

But I didn’t know George. 

He started in rightaway to lay out 
his golf-course and my peace departed. 
So did the discipline of the ns pao 
pany. So did the leisure of every un- 
attached native within a radius of ten 
miles. The whole District became em- 
broiled in the thing. Respectable matrons 
with round-eyed babies on their backs 
were inspanned to cut the grass for the 
fairways. Dignified and bearded gentle- 





feet deep here and there and a general 
coating of knee-deep stubble, but George 
had made a local rule permitting a 
player to tee up for every shot. The 
greens were innocent of grass, but the 
combined tramping of the District’s bare 
feet, plus all the water we could spare, 
had served to make them smooth and 
flat, if a trifle fiery. 

George turned out in plus-fours for 
the opening ceremony. He said he felt 
it was due to the dignity of the game, 
but so far relaxed as to leave his coat 
behind. Personally I wore pyjamas, 
the temperature being a shade above 
one-hundred-and-ten degrees. George's 
clubs glittered in the sunshine, having 
been religiously burnished by his bat- 
man, who laboured under the illusion 
that they formed some mysterious por- 





I made rather a neat speech. I said, 
‘Go ahead.” 





George went. At least he didn’t just 


then. Instead he stared open-mouthed 


at his caddy, one of our Mess-waiters | 


in private life, who down on his hands 
and knees was lovingly erecting an 
enormous mound of earth almost a foot 
high. Patting it tenderly into a smooth 
cone he reverently deposited George's 
ball on top and looked up with a beam- 
ing smile for the meed of praise he felt 
was only his due. 

George kicked the young pyramid 
flat and teed up the ball himself. 

A faultless practice-swing drew an 
appreciative murmur from the assembled 
District, who knew a bit about knob- 
kerries themselves and evidently thought 
George had a pretty style. There was 
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| dead silence as he addressed the ball, 


swung back and sent it hurtling into 
space. 

For a second, two hundred pairs of 
eyes watched it as it lifted straight 
down the middle. Then, while George 
still stood in a statuesque pose, demon- 
strating a perfect follow-through, the 
District gave vent to a concerted roar 
of delight and, like greyhounds off the 
leash, dashed away in hot pursuit. Their 
flying feet thundered as they flowed 


_ past the astonished George in two black 


waves, the crashing of their passage 
drowning his remonstrances. They felt 


| that the game had really begun. 


In vain we yelled. Far down the 
fairway we saw a wild upheaval of 


| gleaming bodies, which fought and 
| wriggled on the ground, till finally there 


emerged a hefty half-naked warrior who 
came sprinting back at speed to where 
we stood, bearing the ball in his out- 
stretched hand. The rest of the District, 
disappointed but convinced that there 
were possibilities in the game, shouted 


| happily at his heels. 


It was then that George made the 


he had finished the District had sub- 
sided on its haunches, regretfully consci- 
ous that it had in some way offended 
against the etiquette of golf. 

The next effort was more successful, 
except that George’s ball hit a tree 
stump, ricochetted violently into the 
air and disappeared for ever into the 
primeval jungle that constituted the 
rough. 

But George was undismayed. He 
still had ten brand-new balls, and his 
third effort from the tee was found, after 
twenty minutes’ combined search by 
ourselves, the caddy, all the half-com- 
pany that were off duty, and the gallery, 
snugly ensconced in a deep hole. 

He teed up for a brassy second and 
it fairly roared away. We went after 
it eagerly, the subdued District trotting 
docilely behind us, puzzled but opti- 
mistic and interested. 

I found it after ten minutes’ poking 
among the undergrowth of the fairway, 
and George put it plonk on the green 
with a raking iron shot. The District 
grunted approval, and we moved for- 
ward again. 





real speech of the day, and by the time 































LIGHT 


We were still a hundred yards away 


whenamarabout stork entered majestic- 
ally and quite unexpectedly from the 
scrub on the O.P. side and stalked across 
the green. 

That gleaming white ball caught his 
eye. He hesitated, gave our approach- 
ing phalanx an appraising glance, 
measured the margin of safety, and 
with one stately movement swallowed 
the ball and made an unhurried exit 
into the wings. 

George swore. The District hesitated 
to interfere, and the stork disappeared 
slowly into the bush. 

The elephants have trampled on our 
greens and the enthusiasm of the Dis- 
trict proved unequal to the sustained 
effort required to cope with the lux- 
uriant growth of our local vegetation. 
George thinks that anyhow golf is too 
expensive in the tropics, and finds his 
chief amusement in watching the per- 
severing attempts of a tame mongoose 
to break the residue of his golf-balls 
against a stone, under the firm belief 
that they are eggs. 





cellent rifle range. 
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THE INTIMACY OF OUR CAFE NOMENCLATURE. 
Prospective Customer (finding nobody about), “ PENELOPE !” 
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But the first fairway makes an ex- | 
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ALL THE WAY HOME AND THEN DIS OVER YOU 


TOG EWE 








VE GOT HOLD OF THE WRONG HUSBAND! 
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oe Film-Actor (about to enter). “I SAY, WHAT IF HE TURNS NASTY?” 
ae Producer. “OH, THAT’S EASY. WE’LL JUST ALTER THE STORY.” 












Grimy Orator. “ ANYBODY GOT A QUESTION TO ASK?” 
Member of Audience. ““Yus. WHAT YER DONE WITH THE SOAP THAT WAS IN THAT BOX?” 
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A NEW YEAR’S MENACE. 


(Buttons are said to be coming back into fashion.) 








I HAVE not murmured at the Mode’s vagaries ; For I am old enough (eheu fugaces !) 
Without one single disapproving frown To call again those distant years to mind 
Calmly I’ve noticed how the waist-line varies When every fashionable gown of Grace’s 
With every passing season up and down; Was scrupulously buttoned up behind ; 
It has not moved me to unseemly levity And even now the painful memory lingers 
Nor caused my startled middle-age a fit Of hours in which, an unskilled lady’s-maid, 
To see each year a more apparent brevity I did her up the back” with clumsy fingers 
Become the soul of kit. (Acting, of course, unpaid). 
But now | feel a growing apprehension ; Even at that time I was not neat-handed, 
Thought of the future brings me many a qualm ; And, should those days return, ’tis all too clear 
If Fashion carries out her new intention Between us will be bitter back-chat bandied, 
I shall not keep my customary calm ; Rending the nuptial peace of many a year; 
The button, when her fond admirers don it, For now, a very far from practised fogey, 
Will be a thing at which I draw the line; Facing a task I’d thought for ever done, 
This is the final straw that, laid upon it, I am not like to do the course in bogey 
tuptures the Bactrian spine. (Each button-hole in one). 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A sonG about a skylark, in a London 
pantomime, is said to have been written 
by an auxiliary postman at his wife’s 
suggestion while she was making a cup 
of tea. This method never worked with 
SHELLEY. 


The discovery in Cheapside of 
draughts - pieces dating from Saxon 
times is regarded as evidence of the 
antiquity of the lunch-hour, 


In Albania, it seems, it is considered 
bad form to ‘shoot a man when he is 
accompanied by a woman. There is 
none of this punctilio in Chicago. 

*x > 

“Do we want to live long?” was a 
question recently raised by Dean INGE 
in an evening paper. Sometimes after 
reading the evening paper we feel we 
want to stop living at once. 


Lord ALLENBY has related that Mr. 
Luoyp GeorGE asked him for Jerusalem 
as a Christmas present. What the 
ex-Premier is believed to have his eye 
on now is the New Jerusalem. 


In view of the approaching General 
Election, it is understood that many 
politicians have postponed the usual 
New Year resolutions until the time 
comes to embody them in their elec- 
tion addresses. 


“‘ Now is the season of the haggis,” 
says a paragraphist. Everybody should 
he grateful for the warning. 


We have been promised a mystery 
play set to music. The words of the 
opening chorus are said to be particu- 
larly baffling. 


With reference to a telegram from 
London which took three days to reach 
Lewes, it is pointed out that a Stock 
Exchange London-to-Brighton walker 
could have covered the distance seven 
times over in that time. The Stock 
Exchange however does not undertake 
to deliver telegrams. 


It is good news that a new theatre 
has its own laundry. Too many theatri- 
cal people wash their dirty linen in 

, public. 


We gather that the White Sales open 
this week in most shopping centres. 
World peace seems further off than ever. 


The feat of forcing Chelsea to draw, 
said a recent football report, looks well 
on paper.’ Difficulty is however pre- 
sented by the artistic temperament. 














London, according to an engineer, is 
standing on a foundation of pie-crust. 
Our experience of pie-crust suggests 
that this may be the explanation of its 
having stood so long. 


A young American actress has told 
an interviewer that in her spare time 
she reads Mr. BrRNARD SHAW’s works. 
In Shavian circles a grave view is taken 
of the implication that this pursuit is 
anything but a whole-time job. 


“The Zoo keeps the wolf from the 
door’ was the title of a recent article. 
It is disquieting to think that a ferocious 
creature in search of winter quarters is 
at large in Regent’s Park. 


Horse-racing in Cuba is reported to 
be increasing in popularity. The local 
cheapness of big cigars puts backers 
more on an equality with bookmakers. 


A feature of a new club for skating 
on artificial ice, we note, is the plunge 
bath. It is often a feature of skating 
on real ice. * x: 


After paying no taxes and receiving 
no letters for ten years, two villages 
lost by the Soviet Government have 
been found in Siberia. Our thoughts 
are with the villagers. 


When a meet of fox-hounds was 
filmed recently the complete detach- 
ment of the actors is said to have been 
remarkable. Usually it is when hounds 
arerunning that riders becomedetached. 


At the annual dinner of old boys of a 
grammar-school in Wales it was recalled 
that formerly farmers could read Greek 
and Latin. Nowadays there is less belief 
in a smattering of the dead languages as 
an aid to grumbling. 


A man has just retired after half-a- 
century's service as organ-blower at a 
village church. We understand that 
he got his second wind years ago. 


It was stated of a man charged before 
the London Sessions that he had made 
three attempts to escape from custody. 
It is thought that he is one of those 
superstitious men who regard it as un- 
lucky to be arrested by the police. 


A boy who recently called at a fire- 
brigade station to give an alarm was 
driven to the fire on the engine. We 
understand that he now spends all his 
spare time searching for fires. 


3ishop GorE says majorities are 
always wrong. The majority of people 
will agree with him. 





GOVERNMENT BARGAINS. 


THE shortcomings of the Government, 
obvious at all times, are perhaps most 
apparent at this time of the year. In 
the month of January, when a vast 
section of the business world sets out 
to delight us with sales and catalogues 
of sales that offer reductions at an enor- 
mous sacrifice, it is deplorable to note 
the complete indifference of the various 
Ministries to public requirements. 

No Government Department gives 
particulars of astonishing bargains or 
offers other inducements ‘to the public 
to patronise it. Stamps are as expen- 
sive as ever.” There is no reduction in 
income-tax for the first few weeks of the 
new year. The groans of the citizen 
are still heard in the land, all because 
the Cabinet ignores the first principles 
of commerce. 

If due publicity were given to notices 
on the following lines, how much more 
popular some of our Departments would 
be! 

POST OFFICE. 

Amazing reductions in stamps! 
Owing to an over-estimate of the num- 
ber of 3d. stamps required for the 
Christmas rush, we are able to offer 
some 400,000 of these little fellows at 
3d. per dozen. A limited number of 
10/- postal orders will be cleared at 
17s. 6d. per pair. Uncles with nephews 
who will shortly be returning to school 
are advised to shop early to secure 
these bargains. 

INLAND REVENUE. 

All persons liable to pay income-tax 
will be excused payment for January 
provided that they can produce evi- 
dence to the effect that they used polite 
language when perusing Schedule E 
last year. 

Note.—The claims of peppery colonels 
must be supported by evidence of a 
Minister of Religion or Justice of the 
Peace. 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
SPECIAL DOLE WEEK ! 

Fill up Form N.D.G. 123 and your 
dole will be doubled for the first week 
in January. We have several million 
pound notes and sundry bags of silver 
which must be disposed of to make 
room for fresh stock and to adjust a few 
actuarial errors. Fill up Form N.D.G. 
123 and post it in good time to avoid 
the rush. 

If these suggestions were adopted 
they would, I am confident, have a re- 
markable effect upon the next Election. 








‘Lost, Red Lady’s Bag, between Post Office 
and King Street.”—Jersey Paper. 
Will finder kindly bring it round to the 
wigwam ? 
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THE STAGE WAITS. 


Spirit oF Reconciviation. “ISN’T THIS WHERE I COME IN?” 


[Japan has not recognised the Nanking Government. .. The officially encouraged boyeott” (of Japanese goods) “continues 
to grow in intensity, and altogether relations between the two countries are very uncomfortable.”—‘‘ The Times’ ’’? Correspondent 
at Nanking.} 
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Sir John. “‘ WHAT Is IT, JAMES?” 
Butler. ‘‘G-G-G-GHOSTS, SIR JOHN!” 
Sir John. “SHOW ’EM IN, JAMES.” 

















HOW TO GET A LETTER IN THE PAPERS. 


In the old days of course this used to 
be fairly easy. One had the inspiration ; 
one wrote the letter; and in due course 
it appeared. Major-General Gore- 
Curdler, for instance, on hearing that 
the War Office had issued an order that 
in future the chapes of bayonets were 
to be left unpolished on guard-mounting 
| parades, would fly into a white-hot 
passion, upset both his coffee-cup and 
his wife in his furious denunciation of 
the decline of the Army and the milki- 
ness of the modern soldier, and would 
| finally wind up with this ominous ulti- 
|} matum: “I shall write to the papers 
| about it.” 

But things are changed. To-day he 
has to add to himself, “If they ‘Il publish 
it;” and that is not at all the same. It 
takes all the thunder out of any denun- 
ciation to feel that a much-needed pro- 
test against an imminent evil may never 
see the light, being displaced by some 
half-wit who has just grown a bigger 
red-currant than anyone else and wants 
to know if it is because he is a registered 
reader. 

The reason for this is obvious. It is 
| simply that newspapers are now more 








wide-awake than they were. In the old 
days the only benefit that resulted from 
a letter to the papers was to the writer 
himself, who at least got his grievance 
out of his system and was no doubt 
saved from apoplexy. Neither the 
paper to which he poured out his soul 
nor the readers who skimmed over his 
letters en route for the football page, 
nor the abuse against which he ful- 
minated were ever affected in any way. 
And astute Press kings at last realised 
this. ‘“ Why should the writer benefit,” 
they said, “when the paper does not ? 
In future, ‘ Letters to the Editor’ shall 
be in effect yet another column of in- 
teresting news or advertisement, for 
which, mark you, we shall not have 
had to pay.” And it was so. 

Nowadays, therefore, if you wish to 
write to the papers there is nothing to 
stop you; but if you wish to see your 
letter in print you must take my ad- 
vice and adopt one of the following 
methods :— 

I will assume for my demonstration 
that the grievance you want to air is the 
fact that noisy motor-cycles continually 
pass by your quiet London home, and 
that you consider the Government 
should do something about it. 





Metnop A.—StTAaATIsTICAL. 


Str,—Last night, between the hours 
of 10.30 and 11.30 p.m., seventeen motor- 
cycles passed noisily through this 
square which I chose for my residence 
on account of its alleged quietness. Of 





| 


these, ten had apparently no silencers | 


whatever, and three were going at over 
thirty miles an hour. My wife, who is 
far from well and has been forbidden 
noise of any sort, has complained three 
times to police-inspectors and once, be- 
ing short-sighted, to a Naval officer in 
uniform; but still the nuisance con- 
tinues. 
admirable paper will . . . . ete. 
PEACELOVER. 
Note on above. 


This method has a very high percent- 
age of successful publication, due not so 
much to the forthright style as to the 
numerical details supplied. For it opens 
up a healthy rivalry among readers by 
giving a chance to ‘ BackwaTER” to 
write the next day and say that in his 
square between the same 


Perhaps the influence of your | 


hours he | 


counted no fewer (he will of course say | 
“no less”) than twenty-three motor- | 


cycles, eleven of which were doing over 


thirty; and to “InpiGNantT”’ to follow | 
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up the day after with twenty-eight motor- 
cycles, twelve without silencers; and 
to “ F. J, Diwpinxiock, Capt. (RET.)” to 
raise the others to thirty-two, without 
a silencer in the lot, and so on till pre- 
sumably the last player sees the last 
but one at the limit or the Editor stops 
it and declares a round of jack-pots. 


Metuop B.—TuHE INACCURATE. 


Dear Sir,—Twenty years ago, before 
the motor-cycle was invented, it was 
my lot tolivein peace. To-day it is not. 
The rush of motor-cyclists passing my 
once peaceful homein Green Tree Square 
en route for Brighton every Sunday 
| evening is hardly to be borne by one to 
| whom restful solitude is essential . . . etc. 
| AMELIA LAVENDER. 





Note on above. 

| Many new readers have been won to 
| a paper by a letter such as this. For 
| at once “Lover oF Accuracy” will 
'rush to point out that motor-cycles 
| were invented thirty years ago; and 
“Historian” will make it forty-two 
and supply proofs; and ‘ MororistT” 
will state scornfully that Green Tree 
Square is right off the route to Brighton; 
and ‘“‘CuTHBERT” will dash into print 
to explain that if it were Sunday even- 
ing the motor-cyclists would not be 
| going to Brighton but coming back, and 
the whole business will be as good for 
the circulation as a smart rub-down 
with a rough towel. 


Metuop C.—THE OvurTSPOKEN. 


S1r,—The infernal noise of ———motor- 
cycles every day is ——. 
Sea-Doa. 
Note on Above. 


This is perhaps the least satisfactory 
of all these methods. If the question of 
‘The Increase of Bad Language since 
the War” or “Should Flappers Swear?” 
or something similar is in the air at the 
moment, it may be printed because of its 
incidental bearing on the subject. On 
the other hand, if it is overdone it won't. 





Metuop D.—TuHE INNocENT. 


Dear Mr. Eppiror,—I am only 
seven years old, and Daddie doesn’t 
know I’m doin’ this but pleese stop the 
noise here cos I can’t sleep. I asked 
in my prayers but it didn’t stop and 
Daddie says The Daily Pail is better. 

Tommy. 
Note on above. 

Written on a sheet torn from one of 
your small nephew’s copy-books, this 
is a Winner every time. 


Metrnop E.—TxHeEe Futsome. 


Dear Sir,—For years I have been a 
regular reader of your most excellent 
paper, and would like you to know how 
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Small Boy. ‘‘THIs 18 MY FIFTH DANCE THIS WEEK. 


Small Girl (not to be outdone). “Ou, HEAPS! 
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Do you GO TO MANY?” 
AnD I’vVE AN AUNT THAT 








much I appreciate your sound common- 
sense in matters of policy and your 
eagerness to uphold the rights of private 
citizens against victimisation by the 
heedlessness of a selfish minority. 

In this connection the householders 
of this respectable London Square are 
being slowly driven to distraction by a 
plague of noisy motor-cyclists, and I 
am sure that your influence, wielded as 
usual against those who refuse to con- 
sider others, will be at once effective in 
stopping the nuisance. . . etc. 

Constant READER. 


Note on Above. 


While frequently successful, this 
method has one great drawback. There 
is an increasing tendency among news- 





papers at the time to shorten all ma- 
terial submitted to them—in which case 
the above letter might appear in print 
cut down to the first paragraph only. 
A. 


4a. 2 





After the Holidays. 


“My husband used to be a plumber, but he 
is in work now.”—Daily Paper. 








“Freehold labour-saving house, 3 beds (one | 
23ft. long).”—Advt. in Evening Paper. | 
That ought to save labour for whoever 
has to make it. 


‘* After cards and supper (the tables being 
very tastefully decorated by Mrs. -), the 
pastry reluctantly dispersed.”’ 

Australian Paper. 











Pastry hates being broken up. 
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VERONICA THANKS. 


I roxp her earnestly that in my young 
days there was nothing that pleased 
me more than to sit down just after 
Christmas and write long affectionate 
letters to my godfathers and godmothers 
and any other relations who had been 


| so kind as to remember me. 





Very likely she was impressed. 
“Howling catfish!” she exclaimed 
in her simple girlish way. 


[ went on to remark that no out- 
pouring of gratitude could be too 


eloquent in the case of one who, like 
her great-uncle Andrew, forgetful alike 
of his liver and the cares of office, had 
taken the trouble to send her a deli- 


cately-carved teak paper-knife all the | 


way from Singapore. 
She answered again quite simply. 
“Buzz, buzz!” she replied. 





| 


| 
| 


Montague reply (on April 7th, mark 
you) from Camden Town !— 

“ Drar Mrs. Cameron,—I feel both 
proud and happy in complying with 
your request. Jf sweet innocence can 
be reflected on paper, your little girls 
cannot fail to make a charming picture ; 
and—pray excuse a mother’s fondness— 
I do not think my own darling will look 
amiss. 

With many thanks for your kind pro- 
posal, believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Epirn Monraavur.” 

Not less sweetly does Annie Layton 
send out from The Elms her Jnvitation 
toa Friend at the Seaside to come and 
spend some time in the Country. 

‘Such an admirer of Nature,” she 
thinks, as Eleanor, “will enjoy the 


| change from your wild rocky scenery to 


I was aware that she had spent the | our quiet peaceful valley, and from the 


early hoyrs of Christmas morning in 


perusing, firstly, Professor GILBERT 
Murray's translation of The Frogs of 
ARISTOPHANES, and, secondly, The Felix 
Annual. I deduced that her repartees 
came from the latter comedy. 

It is fairly easy to taunt Veronica. 
[ might have told her that she is twelve 
years old, a prefect and a Woodpecker, 
or that one of her stockings was coming 
down. Instead of that I lent her The 
Ladies’ Letter- Writer, imploring her to 
study the models contained therein 
and to write to her great-uncle Andrew 
at once. 

“Think of the numbers of children,” 
[ said, “who have been pining for a 
carved teak paper-knife all the year, 
and no one has thought of giving them 
one.” 

The Ladies’ Letter-Writer is a good 
book. I do not know when it was first 
compiled, but apparently it is still in 
circulation and therefore, I suppose, in 
use. 

There are not many crises in a 
woman’s life, be she young or old, with 
which it does not adequately, nay, 
splendidly, deal. How charming, for 
instance, are the words that Mrs. Louisa 
Cameron pens to Mrs. Edith Montague 
on April 6th from Clarence Street, Pe- 
questing a Sitting for a Group! 

“Dear Mrs. Montacue” (she writes), 

‘My little girls are going to have their 
‘photos’ taken in the fancy costumes 


| they wore at your juvenile party, and 


[ think it would greatly add to the 
beauty of the picture if you would 
allow their little playfellow to make 
one of the group. 
Hoping you will grant me this favour, 
I remain, Yours sincerely, 
Lovisa CAMERON.” 


And how exquisitely does not Mrs. 





roar of the waves to the music of mur- 
muring brooks. . . . George” (she adds 
rather coyly) ‘is as merry and mis- 
chievous as ever, and will, I know, do 
his utmost to add to your enjoyment 
and make your visit a pleasant one.” 


To which Eleanor (who lives at Hast- 
ings) :— 

“Tt will be a great treat to pay an 
inland visit T shall also be glad 
to see my own friends again and have 
a laugh with George.” 


I read these letters aloud in solemn 
tones to Veronica. I told her that she 
could easily find, if she searched dili- 
gently for it, an example showing how 
to acknowledge in a suitable manner a 
gift from an aged relative in a tropic 
clime. 

She tore the book out of my hand, 
lay down on the floor, read the thing 


‘carefully from end to end, got up, 


wolfed a few chocolates and then ar- 
ranged on a table a vile box of pink- 
and-green stationery, a light-blue foun- 
tain-pen, an inkpot shaped like an owl 
and three sticks of sealing-wax. I left 
her sitting with her head on one side, 
her fingers already inked, but otherwise 
writing carefully and neatly, as a lady 
should. 

« Will this do?” she asked me later. 
I regret to say that she giggled. 

The letter began abruptly, but was 
very nearly faultless in punctuation 
and style :— 

“ How can I thank you sufficiently,” 
it ran, “for your magnificent gift, you 
dear kind friend. You load me with 
the tokens of your affection. No proof 
of yourgenerosity was wanting to assure 
us of your esteem, which I hope I shall 
always deserve. I wish there were not 
a great wide sea between us. We often 
speak of you, and lament that you can- 





not come and spend six months with 
us. I am sure you would enjoy the 
change, and you would have horse exer- 
cise to your heart’s content. 

Although oceans divide us, do not 
imagine that we forget our old friends. 
Could you see the eager faces when 
the postbag comes in you would be 
convinced that this is not the case. 

I have wonderful tidings to com- 
municate to you! Yesterday Mr. C. 
joined me on the Esplanade (where I 
was walking with only Aunty’s little 
dog, Fido, with me) and after a little un- 
important conversation suddenly pro- 
posed to me. I was very much aston- 
ished, for I had not an idea thit he 
cared for me. I have referred him to 
you, as of course I cannot decide with- 
out your advice andapproval. Oh, great- 
uncle, grant your consent ! 

Life is an ever-changing scene of 
sunshine and shade, but I shall not in 
my rather dull home soon forget the 
excitement of your gift, whose use will 
constantly remind me of the far-off 
giver. 

With many, many thanks and much 
love, 

Believeme, Yoursmost affectionately, 

VERONICA.” 

“There isn’t a letter in the least like 
that in the book,” I said. 

“T got it all out of different bits,” 
she explained, hopping on one leg and 
holding the other foot in her hand. 
*‘ Isn’t it terrible blah blah ?” 

I said that I thought it was even 
worse than that; and I suppose that 
great-uncle Andrew will have to wait 
for the next mail. Ivor. 








TWO BAD LOBSTERS. 
A Morat Tate ror THE New YEar. 

Away down beneath the Atlantic, 
where the water comes shallow enough 
for fishermen’s little boats with their 
ereels, lived a community of lobsters. 
They were much troubled by two of the 
largest ones of their number, who fully 
deserved the names showered upon 
them by the dictionary: “‘ Large, marine, 
stalk-eyed, ten-footed, edible crusta- 
ceans.”’ Even their own mother felt 
like that about them and told them they 
would come to a bad end. But they 
just laughed and went on pinching the 
toes of little sea-urchins and eating 
everyone else’s dinner. 

One evening a large round basket 
dropped slowly down through the beau- 
tiful shimmering ceiling, surrounded by 
a cascade of silver-white bubbles like 
stars. From inside the basket came a 
delicious smell. When the stars had 
every one gone, all the little lobsters 
hurried to the basket and were saying 
“Qoh-ah!” at the lovely lobster’s 
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AND TO THINK THAT I REMEMBER YOUR MOTHER IN LONG SKIRTS!” 








larder they saw inside it, when along 
came the two bad lobsters. They bit 
and pinched and walked over the top 
of the others right into the basket 
and ate everything up. They dared any- 
one else to come in, and nobody dared. 
When they found that they couldn’t 
come out they pretended that they 
wanted to stay in, and shouted rude 
things to everyone down below as they 
were hauled up into the boat, where 
Tonalwillie welcomed them and said 
they were fery beautiful lobsters and he 
would send them as a New Year present 
to the chentleman in Edinburgh. 

The lobsters nudged each other and 
were very proud to hear it, but tried to 











bite Tonalwillie, who wouldn’t have that 
at all. He took them to his little post- 
office in the glen and packed them in 
a cardboard sausage-box from under the 
counter, and he wrote on the outside 
that they were live lobsters and must 
go quickly. 

They were then put in a large sack 
to wait till the postman came from far 
away the next day and took them over 
the hills for many miles ina cart. Then 
they were put in a motor mail-van for 
many more miles, then in a steamer for 
still more, then in a railway-van for 
most of all, and last came a long weary 
wait in the big post-office. By that 
time they were no longer edible crusta- 


ceans at all. Their black souls, reft 
from their blue-black shells, were left 
in the Highlands, there to haunt thesea- 


But what was left of them in the 
sausage-box went on doing its worst. 
When the gentleman in Edinburgh 
saw the lobsters on his kitchen-table 
he stood at a little distance from them 
and said, ‘* Now that 7s kind of Tonal- 
willie. I do not like lobsters myself, 
but I wonder if the man next-door 


door bell and inquired. 
“That is kind,” said the lady who opened 
the door; ‘1 don’t like lobsters myself, 
but Ithinkmy husband does. Thank you 





gulls and tease the hungry cormorants. | 


does.” So his little boy rang the next- | 








| so much.” And the little boy came back 
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and, after being adjured by his parents 
to stop holding his nose, passed the 
lobsters over the railing. 

A few minutes later the bell of the 
next-house-but-one was heard to ring 
and the voice of the grateful lady say- 
ing in a hoarse loud whisper, ‘‘ I won- 





der if you care for lobsiers———”’; and, 
peeping through a hole 
in the curtains, the gen- 
tleman saw her coming 
away from that house 
on tip-toe, looking very 
relieved and wiping her 
hands. 

All the way along the 
Terrace on that glad 
New Year’s Eve rang 
the bell of each house, 
ushering in the New 
Year and two old lob- 
sters. By each house- 
holder in turn they were 
ereeted with smiles, 
and by each it was felt 
that the idea was kind 
though the smell was 
awful. 

In the early morn- 
ing at the furthermost 
house the bin was car- 
ried out and furtively 
put round the corner. 
The gentleman’s little 
dog with its dirty in- 
quiring little nose scat- 
tered the contents and 
rummaged gloriously. 
His master found tho 
results, two dingy lob- 
sters lying on his boots 
at his bedroom door. It 
was his little dog’s New 
Year gift. The idea was 
kind but the smell was 
awful. 

So the two bad lob- 
sters were put into the 
kitchen-boiler that was 
guaranteed to burn any 


THE 


A STROKE THAT 


‘ubbish. They helped 
to heat the water foi 
what the gentleman, 


AND NO FEAR 
THING— 


puffing and rubbing his 
hands at breakfast, re- 
ferred to as his “cold bath.” So it all] 
worked out right in the end. Except 
for the lobsters, and they were bad and 
deserved nothing better. 

Moral: Always remember that the 
idea may be kind, though the presents 
are awful. 








There was an old man in Madeira 
Whose stories got queera and queera ; 
The guests gathered round 
Said his rvinwm was sound, 


LION WHO COULDN'T 





FELL AN OX— 











But his veritas rather too vera. 
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THE CIRCUS, 
(OLYMPIA.) 

Att the girls, I imagine, will go to 
see ToGARE and Con CoLLEAno. These 
two god-like, powerful, fearless and 
picturesquely-dressed young men per- 
form in Mr. Bertram W. Mitts’ Ninth 
Cireus at Olympia. CoLLEano, who 


UNDERSTAND HIS 


Menagerie-Bred Licn. “It’s A CURIOUS THING THAT I SHOULD HAVE—- 





\ (Ah 


THESE CLAWS— 


WOULD 


OF ANY- 
WITH ME.” 

looks like a Spanish Prince but was born 
in Australia, rufis, dances and somer- 
saults on the tight-wire with such grace 
and freedom of movement as I never 
saw before. ToGaArE, who “hails from 
the East,” is “the King of Lions,” 
wears very few clothes and a great deal 
of jewellery, has a killing smile and 
a hypnotic eye, by which the ladies 
near me in the audience were no less 
impressed than the lions in the arena. 
Bright eyes and blue silk trousers, 
bracelets and ear-rings and bejewelled 














LIMBS MADE FOR THE CHASE— 





AND YET THIS FELLOW DOES WHAT HE LIKES 





belt, the shining torso and the stately 
walk—ToGarE is certainly worth the 
money. So also is CoLLEANO, another 
superb figure and fine showman: he 
succeeded in his desperate somersault 
at the fourth attempt and so won the 
hearts of thousands who would have 
thought nothing of it if he had done it 
the first time. So also are Van Horn 
and Inez, who roller- 
skate ‘sensationally ’”’ 
upon a small round 
table-top. So also are 
the Romeo and Repam 
*‘ladiatorial ” troupes ; 
and the Four Bronetts, 
who are as funny as 
ever in the simplest 
manner with a bucket 
of water. So also was 
Lord LonspDAaLE pre 
senting bouquets to the 
ladies with a kingly 


DESTINY. 


THESE JAWS— grace and _ irresistible 
charm. So also were 


others of the twenty- 
one turns, drawn from 
fifteen nations, which 
compose this, as usual, 
remarkable show. But 
can I say the same for 
the lions ? 

The lions roared while 
Lord LonsDALE was 
speaking at the excel- 
lent and populous lunch 
which preceded the first 
: performance. And they 
[ roared after the per- 
| formance when _ they 
were back in theircages 
And I do not blame the 
lions. For Lord Lons- 
DALE in his speech 
was talking about their 
cages. He took occasion 





) 


eE 





Ul torebuke the R.S.P.C.A. 
for the things they say 
S about the receptacles in 


which performing ani- 
mals are conveyed from 
place to place. He 
pointed out to the 
R.S.P.C.A. that, after 
all, race-horses and 
cattle are taken about 
the country in trucks. The lions roared 
again, and I do not think it is worth 
while to add a retort of my own. 
But, since Lord Lonspate thought it 
worth while to express an opinion in 
public upon this subject, knowing how 
much respect is paid to his opinion, I 
wonder if he had the curiosity to go 
round afterwards and see for himself. I 
did. The horses I saw looked comfort- 
able enough, certainly, and had plenty of 
(electric) light. But I happened to pass 
a couple of lion-cages on wheels, tucked 
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away in a dark corner near the 
exhibition of human monstros- 
ities. The cages were end-on, 
so I could only see a nose or 
two and a paw or two protrud- 
ing from the bars. For all ] 
know there was every comfort 
and convenience within the 
cages, and not too many lions; 
hut they were certainly not 
large (well, not what I should 
call large, for a lion), and they 
certainly had no light to speak 
of, for they faced a blank wall 
about four feet away. I am 
quite prepared to be told that 
the African lion prefers to live 
in the dark all day, except for 
two short periods in which he 
enjoys the brilliant lights of 
the arena. Very likely the 
whole purpose of the thing is 
to improve the breed of the 
lion. Lord LonspALe may be 
logical and right when he suggests (if 
[ understand him correctly) that what 
is sauce for the cattle is sauce for the 
carnivore. Still, as I stood with the 
urchins and peered down that gloomy 
alley I could not help remembering that 
this was the British Lion, the King of 
Beasts, which we all so much respect, 
the animal on the coins and the arms 
of His Majesty the Kina. 
Heaven forbid that we should be sen- 
timental about such dangerous vermin. 
They must be made, of course, to serve 
the nobler ends of Man. But I wonder 
again whether Lord LonsDaLE was much 
impressed, whether the six thousand 
children kindly invited were much im- 
proved, by the lions’ performance. 
While the Pykerri-CHavaL_i TRouPEs 
AMALGAMATED were hanging perilously 
| from trapezes aloft, men were erecting 

an elaborate cage of spiky iron bars in 
| the arena below. Then 
| through a tunnel were 

ushered eight or nine 
| lions, bored if not re- 
| luctant. I never saw 
a lion of Chelsea so 
bored, and that is say- 

ing a lot. How differ- 
| ent from the proud mag- 
| nificent creatures on 
| the programme cover! 
Obedient to the com- 
pelling eye of ToGarE 
they climbed on to their 
appointed perches and 
sat round the cage like 
so many birds, yawning 
portentously. With his 
satin smile and an oc- 
casional gentle flip of the 
riding-switch, ToGaRE 
made them come here 
and go there, and three 














LORD LONSDALE AMONGST THE “ HORSES.” 





One of BAKER’S Bears. ‘“‘ THESE HUMANS 
THINK THEY CAN JAZZ!” 





THE MANNEQUIN PARADE, 
MODES FOR MEN. 





were persuaded to sit up for a 
second or two and beg like 
' puppy-dogs. Well, I may be 
pernickety, but it does not 
amuse me to see the British 
lion unwillingly begging like a 
puppy-dog or sitting on a perch 
like a tame canary. ToGARE 
looked noble, but the lions looked 
foolish, and I felt ashamed of 
myself. The audience doubtless 
admired ToGarE but secretly 
hoped that one of the lions 
would turn nasty. I hope Lord 
LONSDALE enjoyed it all, and I 
hope that Mr. Minus will ask 
me to lunch again, but I must 
record my own poor impression 
that this sort of turn is futile 
and degrading, tomanand beast. 
The show is a masterpiece 
of organisation, the Fun Fair 
is as jolly as ever, and I hear 
that the performing fleas are 
there. And now you may ask—-why do 
I not deliver a lecture about them? 
Sir, you may ask. ACT 








THE ROOKS. 


Earty in the morning the rookery at 
Wrottesley Revel held its parliament. 
The rooks, like Mr. Kinasney’s crows, 
had an offender to try. This was a 
pretty young lady-rook, and her crime 
was that she had declared herself able to 
get a living without stealing partridges’ 
eggs; and for that she was condemned 
to die. But, even as they rushed upon 
her, a handsome young cock-rook in the 
shiniest blue-black dashed at the chief 
executioner and knocked a whole hatful 
of feathers out of him, and while the 
rest were getting these out of their eyes 
he rasped, ‘Cut it, Cawrisande!” (for 
that was the young lady-rook’s name) ; 
and cut it they did. The 
pack mobbed them for 
a mile or more, but pre- 
sently Cawrisande and 
Stephen were alone in 





blue April air. 

“Let ’s build a nest,” | 
said Stephen. 

“Yes,” said Cawri- 
sande, ‘‘and let’s build 
it at The Grange, where 
my mama was hatched 
before the Luck left it, 
years and years ago; 
the elms are still un- 
occupied.” 

** With all my heart,” 
said Stephen, ‘ especi- 
ally as I understand 
that the flitting was 
through no fault of the 
proprietor.” 
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You 1 could hear them before you were 
up of a morning and, in summer, after 
you were in bed at night. And in April 
rooks were in and about the elms day- 
long. There was music in their familiar 
voices and magic in their dark wings, 
and, when they came tumbling in to 
roost headiong out of a windy autumn 
sky, Louisa thought them the jolliest of 
all the birds. 

‘*Rooks be luck to a place, let ‘em 
hide,” say the countryfolk; but Louisa 





didn’t know about luck then. For Louisa 


And so Louisa lost her musical friends, | |phoned from London, and were they 


and as the changeful years went by} 
the rooks and thecl: angour of rooks came 


| not going to the Hunt Ball ? 


You may ask how a poor but busy 


to be what she best remembered of the young lady like Louisa had time to go 


white house among the elms where a-dancing in the country. 


once upon a time she had lived. Oh, | 
and among other things, Mr. 
didn’t take the shooting after all, and | 
the value of farming land fell like a ton | 
of bricks. 

‘Dear Miss SyLuasus,” wrote her | 
trustees, for all of twenty was Louisa 
now and earning her own living, which 


Meyer | | 


had lost her job. Like this :— 


Well, Louisa | 


‘We are, Dear Thirs, yourth very | 


faithfully,” said Mr. MacGregor with 
,a slight lisp as he finished dictating. 
oW hy faithfully?” asked Louisa. 


“Why not, Mith Thyllabub?” in- | 


quired Mr. MacGregor. 
‘‘ Because,” said Louisa—and well, 





was only ten, though The 
Grange, the old white house 
that she lived in (also the 
elms about it that the rooks 
lived in) was her very own. 
But how and why this was 
it would not interest you to 
know. 

Then Louisa’s trustees 
(vou know what a trustee 
is ?) said to each other : 

‘* Well, now old Charles is 
out of the way we'd better 
let Louisa’ s shooting.” ” They 
here referred to the late Sir 
Charles Syllabub, Louisa’s 
uncle, who was used to bring 
his party several times a 
season to shoot the pheas- 
ants and partridges. And so 
the shooting was let to Mr. 
Meyer, of Copthall Avenue. 
And at the end of the season 
Mr. Meyer wrote and said 
that the rooks were spoiling 
his sport because they stole 
the partridges’ eggsand that, 
unless they (the rooks) were 
got rid of, Miss Louisa Syl- 
labub’s trustees might look 
for another tenant. 

And so Bagwell the game- 
keeper got his instructions. 

Now rooks, rather than 
leave home, will put up with 
a lot; but not with little 
bucket-fires lit, after dusk, 
under the elms to frighten 
the roosting birds (and your 
own Luck too maybe) upand 





Second 








First Lady (willing to let bygones 
Mrs. MiGGs.” 








be bygones). 


Lady (not). *“‘YoOU KEEP YER 


ASKED FOR IT—IF YOU PLEASE!” 





“"APPY NEW YEAR, 


"APPINESS TILL 


no smart young financier is 
going to stand being called 
a thief to his face by a chit 
of a typist at three-ten a 
week, is he, now ? 

It must have been just 
about John Peel time on the 
oe morning after the Hunt Ball 
jim when that nice but penniless 
4 young person, Peter Main- 
\ waring,told Messrs. Floaters’ 
f late secretary something 
that she knew already. 

“And I love you, Peter,” 
said Louisa. 

“Then,” said Peter pre- 
sently, ‘‘ we'll be married.” 

‘‘ And,” said Louisa, ‘‘ we 
shall have no difficulty about 
a house, for I have one in 
my pocket now.” 

* But,” said Peter, when 
Louisa had told excitedly all 
that she could remember of 
The Grange (“only the rooks 
went away, Peter darling, 
and everybody said that was 
so unlucky ”)—‘ but that’s 
not seventy miles away; 
let’s go and see it now-— 
it ll be light in two two's.” 

Peter had no difficulty in 
finding a fur coat for Louisa 
and, just one hour and fifty- 
nine minutes later, his two- 
seater was swinging up a 
rather weedy avenue. . . 

“And of course I shall 
write far finer plays here 
than I should in Warwick- 


YOU ’RE 








away into the wet and wanchancy dark. 
And the reason why Louisa never heard 
the Luck passing in scandalised outery 

/and commotion of black wings was 

| because she, like all good little girls, 
went to bed to sleep soundly and not to 
listen to lonely noises of the night. 

' But “Caw, Caw,” soliloquised the 
rooks when they had reached Wrottesley 


Revel and j joined the colony that has 


is no such hardship for a high-spirited 
and intelligent young lady as you might 
think, even though she earns it “by 
typing letters for a firm of company- 
promoters,—‘‘ Dear Miss Syllabub,— We 
are sorry to say that the present tenant 
of The Grange has given notice termi- 
nating his tenancy, He is at present 
abroad,” etc., ete. 








shire,” continued Peterenthusiastically ; 
“the atmosphere——” , 
“And J ” broke in Louisa; then 
breathlessly, “‘O—oh, Peter, look!” 
Peter followed the pointing finger. 
High in keen blue air, where still the 
remains of old crow castles stood in the 
topmost elms, a perched rook swayed, 
and there, an instant later, another 





As Louisa read she had felt of a sud- joined it, The newcomer carried a twig. 


flourished there sine Kixg Anrnen's{dena quick little heart-pull of Heinweh, 


day, Caw, Caw, it is the Law that,aswe}]and she had remembered the rooks Peter rather quietly ; 
have gone, so must innocent Louisa | louder than ever before. 


But she was | enough, my dear. 


“Noah's Dove and the Token,” satd 
“that’s good 
And he kissed Louisa 


go; ; and how shall she—shall we—shall | not thinking of them to-night because | all among the wild daffodils just as a 


| at” (here I think that the rooks referred 
| to the Luck) “come back? Aah, Kaa.” 


she was stay ing with Lena Goldspink, | 


to whom she had that morning tele- | through the big elms. 





slant of morning sunshine stole a-tiptoe 


P. R.C. 
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A PETTING PARTY. 
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=v The Host. *‘ NO, IN SPITE OF ALL THIS WE DIDN’T 


HAVE MUCH OF A CHRISTMAS, BECAUSE— | 


JIMMY MADE A PAL OF OUR AND THE ROOSTER WAS BETTY’S AND THE PORKER WAS PAM’s 
ONLY TURKEY— PET— PRIVATE PROPERTY— 





a 





AND OF COURSE NO ONE WOULD SO AT THE LAST MOMENT WE SIMPLY 
DREAM OF EATING JOHN WILLIE HAD TO FALL BACK ON THE STORE 
AND AMELIA, ETC.— CUPBOARD.” 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XVI.-—Puays Gotr Wir Nancy. 
Trix darling, I’m prostrate, I’ve 


played 78 holes of golf with Nancy 
Astor, and of course if you don’t know 
Nancy you ‘ve 2o idea what that means, 
my dear she’s a walking dynamo, my 
dear volcanic, and I must say she’s 
the most convincing advertisement for 
vinophobia and xo smoking as far as 
energy 's concerned, but of course as I 
said to her about the 12th hole the 





which my dear were utterly draped in 
rust, and we all drove down in the 
vastest car, me my dear a melting little 
sandwich between Nancy and the great 
man, my dear too bizarre. 

Well my dear what a journey, because 
of course they quite never stopped talk- 
ing and I simply didn’t utter, my dear 
I felt like a very small horse with 
people firing over my body, though ina 
way it was more like two people letting 
off rockets at the same time, because 
first of all Bernarp would explain that 





However it all had rather throb and 
fun-value, and at last we stood on the 
first tee, me my dear with my three 
pitiful red clubs and one slightly super- 
annuated ball, because of course I’ve 
never had truck with classical golf I 
haven’t played for an epoch and then 
only at Mullion, where my dear you 
stop at the seventh to pick mushrooms 
and at the 12th for tea, I should think 
my handicap is about 57 and as a rule 
I carvy my ball for the last few holes, 
so my dear when I tell you that Warp- 





question is 7s so much energy 
desirable on this planet, be- 
cause my dear I’ve come to 
the conclusion that a certain 
amount of spasmodic inertia 
produces the deepest philoso- 
phy and meditation and every- 
thing, because it’s too obvious 
that if you’re always bound- 
ing over fences you've no time 
to absorb the scenery, and 
therefore it’s quite hypotheti- 
cal that beer and tobacco may 
be the absolute foundation of 
British wisdom, well don’t 
you agree darling ? 

Only my dear don’t think 
1’m being the least bit corro- 
sive about Nancy because I do 
think she’s a mzraculous per- 
son and rather maligned, be- 
cause what J like about her 
is that like me she doesn’t care 
{wo toots what she says to any- 
body, in fact in her case | 
should put it at one toot, or 
even less, and my dear every- 
one thinks she’s oo fanatical, 
and of course she 7s fanatical 
in a cerebral sort of way but 
not personally, well I mean 
she doesn’t utterly spurn a 
person because you don’t agree 
with her, like some of these 
completists, though of course 
she ‘ll make the most explosive 
remarks about you, but my 
dear quite genial because she’s 
always thinking she’s going 
to convert you,which of course 
is just my attitude to Coun-L 


BETTER 








“YOu ’VE 














sand is a haunt of tigers with 
red coats and utter armouries 
of irons, not to mention sponges 


clubs in ¢ropical profusion, and 
of course too populous, my 





dear platoons of plus 5's clus- 








Wife (to Husband, who has spent many hours clearing path). 
Now You 'D 
SOMETHING IF 


.ONE THAT VERY NICELY, GEORGE. 
RELAX. MAKE A SNOW-MAN OR 


YOU LIKE.” 


Lowr 
77 Rm 


tered on the tee, well some of 
them tried a little twittery on 








and wind-gauges and wooden | 





Nancy and in about two 
\sy |sentences she laid them quite | 
“yy [horizontal, my dear one of 


x them said Why don’t Ameri- 


= in England, Lady Astor, so 
she said Why don’t English- 
X men take their morals to Paris, 
which my dear | thought was 
rather rapid and_ pertinent, 
however after that she gave 
the caddies a brief homily 
about their private lives and 
arranged for all their children 
to join the Band of Hope, and 
then off she went like an 
electric racehorse, with SHaw 
striding beside her like a Nor- 
wegian god, my dear too per- 
pendicular, and making the 
most carbolic remarks about 
golf, and of course your frail 
little friend trotting feverishly 
behind them from one gorse- 
bush to another, can you see 
the picture? 

Well my dear I did the first 
six holes running, my dear mere 
hockey because, wherever there 
were brooksor bunkers or bushes 
or roadsor out of bounds or heaps 








cillor Mule and Co., and by the 
way darling I raiher fancy I’ve made 
the wee-est impression in that quarter, 
well anyhow my dear ¢hzs morning 
NANCY rang me up and said would I go 
down to Warpsand with her and bring 
my clubs because she was too saturated 
with this mephitie town and she was 
taking Bernarv Suaw to see his first 
game of golf and she must have a chap- 
eron because he’s the most dangerous 
centenarian she knows, well my dear it 
sounded rather a party though a frac- 
tion intelectual perhaps for your rustic 
little friend, so I dug out the old clubs 





he was wiuique among mortals and long 
before he ’d finished Nancy would point 
out that she was celestial, my dear they 
were too witful only I can’t remember 
what they said, and I must say that 
Nancy quite held her end up, as she 
generally does, well anyhow they tore 
each other into small pieces all the way 
to Warpsand, at which place they sud- 
denly discovered your zmmaterial Top 
lying like a crushed strawberry between 
them, so I then faded into the picture 
with a definite remark about something, 
and they both began talking about some- 
thing quite else, my dear too flattering. 





of stones or anything, quzte 
there I went, and of course whenever I 
did trickle back to the fairway I’d see 
Nancy and BEernarpD absolute leagues 
ahead discussing Christian Science over 
the green and the hugest men waiting 
patiently behind me, so I picked up the 
fragments of my only ball and cantered 
on to the next, I think the 10th was 
the first hole I definitely finished, and 
of course the girlish staminasurrendered 
quite soon hecause my dear the course 
goes up and down over the highest 
mountains, the little wind grew scanty 
and the little legs became too lean and 
protracted aches, but of course Nancy 


cans practise their principles | 
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Excited Lady (on edge of crowd). ‘‘ Loox! 


SOMEONE’S POCKET, I EXPECT. 
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Stranger. ‘‘BLOKE’S GOT SOME GRIT IN "IS EYE.” 


THE POLICEMAN’S STRUGGLING WITH HIM. 
RESPECTABLE-LOOKING MAN TOO. WHAT A PITY! 





WHAT HAS HE DONE? PICKED 


(To stranger) C-CAN YOU TELL US?” 








| and SHaw never turned a hair, and I 
| must say that G.B. is the most plausible 
ad. for vegetables and everything, only 

| as I say darling well is it worth it, well 
| my dear they marched all up the moun- 
| tains flinging wit at each other, never 
| pausing for breath or me or anything, 
| and on the twelfth tee SHaw said it was 
| no good Nancy trying to be a Joan of 
| Arc because she ’d never hear any voices 
but her own, so Nancy said she didn’t 
intend to be a Saint because somebody 
like SHaw would go and make money 
out of her, so SHAw said he could never 
write a play about Nancy because his 
appeal was to the intelect and just then 
1 took my buffoon and drove my only ball 
over the cliff, my dear too disheartening. 
Well then Naxcy lent me a new ball 
and began, on me, about vinophily and 
everything, because at the moment 
she’s too whoopy about Hoover, and 
whenever I missed the ball too totally 
she said That’s what happens to the 














cocktail-girl, so we galloped on my dear 
she shouting congenial abuse about 
alcohol and the brewers, and me pant- 
ing insults about horse-races and bet- 
ting, with which as a matter of fact she 
rather agreed, only of course SHAw said 
we were both erroneous because if only 
it was compulsory to read his plays 
nobody would want any other pleasures 
at all, and my dear the whole time we 
were utterly chasing a rather Gothical 
foursome of circular old men, my dear 
too skilled but praying over their putts 
and everything, and my dear Nancy 
was yearning to trample over them but 
of course your little ‘op was rather a 
handicap, however when we came to 
the down-hill holes I got my fourth or 
fifth wind and played with one club 
only to save time, so we sailed through 
and left the round ones petrified because 
Nancy gave them acheery little lecture 
about their physique and the brewers 
and everything and Suaw said his life 








had been in vain if grown-up men were 
still squandering their minds on to a 
game like golf, however Nancy said that 
if Saw played games he ’d have a sense 
of proportion and his plays would be 
shorter, and SHAw said that if she read 
his plays she ’d have a sense of power 
and her drives would be longer, and so 
we charged along the long sixteenth 
because we had to get to the House, 
but my dear for the last two holes I 
gave up all pretence and merely kicked 
or carted the ball, however I arrived 
in a complete lather but the others of 
course were too tireless and fresh as 
fairies, so I shunned the House and had 
a mustard-bath, and my dear heve I am 
quite moribund in bed, however I must | 
say it was rather a party, only before I 
go roaming the hills and dales with 
those two super-creatures again I shall 
have a long dose of vegetables and quite 
no gaspers, farewell now darling your 
dormatose Topsy. A. 











| the faintest attraction for him at all. 
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DECEMBER 31. 
“WELL, DEAR, HAVE YOU MADE ANY GOOD RESOLUTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR?” 
“T’VE THOUGHT AND THOUGHT AND THOUGHT, MUMMY, AND I CAN’T THINK OF ANYTHING THAT WOULD BE AN IMPROVEMENT.” 
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TIS WINTERTIME IN PODWELL. 


[We are at the threshold of a New Year. 
Now is the time, I think, for poets to strike a 
new note, and especially a note of sincerity. In 
book after book of minor verse I find the same 
old motive repeated. The poet has been born 
somewhere. He has never been back to the 
place since; at any rate not for a long time. 
He decides to return instantly, stating, with- 
cut ‘the slightest regard for truth, that the 
place where he was born is the most beautiful 
place in England, and that no other place has 
How 
often, I ask, is this hackneyed motive spon- 


; taneous or the result of a spontaneous inspira- 


tion? How often do these fellows really go 
back, or want to go back, to this little place in 
Surrey, or Northamptonshire, or part of Flint? 
How often, owing to the difficulties of the 
railway service or to having left debts behind 
them, do they not regard it with repulsion ? 
In the stanzas which follow I have tried to give 
a new message to the poets of 1929.] 


’Tis wintertime in Podwell, 
And there I would not be, 
Amongst the marshy meadows 
That look towards the sea ; 
Though crimsoned are the berries 
On every Podwell thorn 
I shall not go to Podwell, 
The place where I was born. 


The elm-tree on the sky-line, 
Lone sentinel, shall stare 


Towards the western plough-lands, 
But I shall not be there; 

And near the trackless hillway 
And by the hingeless gate 

One foot that used to loiter 
Shall linger not nor wait. 


The thrush that sings at Podwell 
Has never sung so sweet 

As those near Chipping Woolstead 
Or Wallington-le-Street ; 

Nor round their mother’s apron 
Do rosier children cling, 

So far as I have noticed, 
At Podwell than at Pring. 

There ’s grass in Goatley Magna 
As good in every way 

As any grass in England 
That turns to splendid hay ; 

There’s better gorse at Gumstock, 
And close to Burbling Bridge 

A small but well-kept footpath 
Leads upward to the ridge. 


The Spring shall come to Podwell 
With cowslips in her train, 

But not so fair, I fancy, 
As those in Hawksworth Lane ; 

And girls in Maltley Steeping 
Have April-shining eyes, 

And bakers’ shops at Fernleigh 
Are far less full of flies. 








But I will go to Brixworth 
Or Hanley-en-le-Dale, 
Because the inns are nicer 
And lovelicr is the ale; 
Or I will go to Blooby 
By Murch and Cumbermere, 
Where old men at the station 
Suryey the mellowing year. 


The carts may come to Podwell 
With mangolds and with mould, 
And all the cottage windows 
Be curtained from the cold, 
But not while prettier places 
Exist, and less forlorn, 
Will I go back to Podwell, 
The place where I was born. 
Evoe. 








Commercial Candour. 
“ DEALER IN ALL Kinps or THINGS 
ITRoNICAL.” 
Placard outside Indian Ironmonger’s. 





‘* Never throw anything out of the window.”’ 
Notice in Railway Carriage. 
Then what is one to do with a scream- 
ing child ? 





“ A Hali-Million Revs, Per Min. Machine.” 
Mechanics’ Paper. 
This ought to remedy the shortage of 
clergy. 
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TOYS OF PEACE. 


Unore Puncu (to the New Year). “NO BOX OF SOLDIERS FOR YOU, MY BOY: THEY ONLY 
ENCOURAGE UGLY PASSIONS. THIS IS WHAT YOU’VE GOT TO AMUSE YOURSELF WITH.” 
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THE VICTORIAN URGE. 
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Hostess. “‘COME, BASIL, DAPHNE, AREN’T YOU GOING TO DANCE THIS ONE?” 


Basil. ‘“‘THANK YoU, AUNT, NO. WE ONLY DANCE THE POLKA.” 








THE FIVE BUTLERS. 


THE officers of one of His Majesty’s 
ships are anxious to do a play. Un- 
| fortunately, though their enthusiasm is 
| fresh, their talent is somewhat limited. 
There are five of them who wish to 
take an active part, five of them eager 
and willing to play the réle of butler, 
but all equally reluctant to attempt 
anything of a more enterprising nature. 
| They have assured me that they can 
‘‘rake in a brace of females”’ as well, 
| andasked meto find thema suitable play. 
I have done my best. 


| Scene I.—The dining-room of a very 
| rich house. Dinner is in progress. 


First Butler. Sherry, Milady ? 

Second Butler. Champagne, Milady ? 

Third Butler. Port, Milady ? 

Fourth Butler. Coffee, Milady ? 

Fifth Butler. Brandy, Woman ? 

Hostess. Well, darling, now that our 
little meal is over, shall we adjourn to 
the drawing-room ? 

Lady Grace. Let us adjourn. 

[The five butlers open the five doors 
and the two ladies, after some 
hesitation, choose two of thein 
and EXEUNT. 








Scene II.—The drawing-room of the 
same house. After dinner. 

Lady Grace. Darling, I have a terrible 
confession to make to you. , 

Hostess. Make it, dear. It shall go 
no further than these five walls. 

Lady Grace. T am desperately in love 
with your butler. 

Hostess. Merey me! Which one? 

Lady Grace. Which one? Have you 
got more than one? 

Hostess. Dearest, I have five. 

Lady Grace. Five? I thought the 
other four were footmen. 

Hostess (gently). No, dear. They are 
all butlers. 

Lady Grace. To me there is only one. 
Only one for whom I could stand up 
before the world and say, “This is a 
butler!” 

Hostess. You mean ? 

Lady Grace. The others are mere 
footimen to me—second footmen. 

Hostess. But which one, darling ? 

Lady Grace. Second-footmen, did I 
say? Odd men! Buttons! Lift-boys! 

Hostess. I will ring the bells and find 
out which you mean. 

She rings five bells. 

Lady Grace. Five bells! She rings 
five bells! But only one for me. Which 





one? Isn’t that strange? How Marter 
LINCK this is! 
Enter Five Butlers. 

First Butler. Did you ring, Madam ? 

Second Butler. Did you ring, Madam? 

Third Butler. Did you ring, Madam ? 

Fourth Butler. Did you ring, Madam ? 

Fifth Butler. Want me, Old Girl ? 

Lady Grace (pointing to fifth butler). 
That is the man I love. 

Hostess. Which one ? 

Lady Grace (dreamily). That one 
there. Can’t you see which one I am 
pointing at ? 

Hostess. The fifth ? 

Lady Grace. Yes. 

Hostess. I am sorry. 
let him go. 

Lady Grace. Why ? 

Hostess. Because I love him too. 

Lady Grace. But I want him. I- 

Hostess (firmly). No; I—— 

Fifth Butler. Shut up! 

Hostess (ecstatically). Did you hear? 

Lady Grace (ditto). It is wonderful! 
It is 

Fifth Butler (to Lady Grace). Shut 
up! Snur up! Listentome. I am 
not coming with you, Grace. 

Hostess. Ah! 





I could never ! 








Fifth Butler (to Hostess). And I have 
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with you. 

Hostess. But why ? 

Fifth Butler. Because I have been 
left a fortune by an old maid. 

First Four Butlers. Tell us how it was 
done. 

Fifth Butler. lt is simple. Brothers 
and butlers, employers nowadays do not 
care for servility. You are all equal to 
| your masters and mistresses. Prove it. 
| Drink their whisky, smoke their cigars, 
| joy-ride in their limousines, waste their 
electricity, burn their gas, wear their 
clothes, browbeat them, bully them, 
suffer no insolent reprimands ; in brief, 
treat them like dirt, threaten every five 
| minutes to leave them, and they ‘ll not 
only beg you to remain but remember 
you in their wills as ‘my old and valued 
friend, who has faithfully served me for 
| the last five-and-a-half years.” 

First Butler. Thanks for the tip. 

Second Butler. This fires my butler’s 

| blood. 

Third Butler. And mine. 

Fourth Butler. Same here. 

Fifth Butler. Good. Women, stand 

| aside. Butlers, escort me to the door. 
First Four Butlers. This way, this 

| way, this way, this way. 

[Exeunt five Butlers with some 
ceremony. 





ag : 3 a. 
not the slightest irter.tion of remaining 





Hostess (holding out her arms). My 
ave-man! My he-butler! . . . Now 
he is gone and utter darkness, as when 
a blind is drawn down by a footman, 
blots out the window of my life. (Lady 
Grace rises and tip-toes to the door.) 
There are no butlers now. Where are 
you going ? 
Lady Grace (very gently). 1am going 
to be his tweeny. 
CurRTAIN. 








SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN. 


‘““Your uncle and 1 have decided,’ 
announced Aunt Lucy in a thrilling 
whisper, ‘‘ to give you a Great Treat.” 

The children were suitably impressed 
and their rosy lips began to frame 
questions. They have been brought up 
on modern lines, and we positively en- 
courage them to ask intelligent ques- 
tions. That is why it is such a relief 
when Aunt Lucy asks them out for the 
day. 

‘You would never guess what it is,” 
continued Aunt Lucy archly. 

“A tea-party,” guessed Derek 
promptly. 

“You pig, Derek,” admonished Phyllis, 
‘you re always thinking of food.” 

“Weli, a treat is food, isn’t it, 


Auntie ?”’ 





Uncle chuckled behind his news- 
paper. 

‘Generally, darling,” agreed Auntie. 
“We won't forget the food. But that 
wasn’t the treat we were thinking of. 
Your uncle and I are going to take you 
to the pantomiine.” 

“Oh!” breathed Derek. 
a pantomime, Auntie?” 

“ T know,” cried Peter. 
year.” 

“ Don’t brag,” counselled Phyllis, 
who is two years older and reminds 
him of it. ‘ Everybody knows what 
a pantomime is. But do you think, 
Auntie, it’s quite suitable for Derek?” 

‘Certainly, dear,” said Auntie, a little 
coldly. ‘Nothing could be more suit- 
able than a fairy-story.” 

‘“T don’t believe in fairies,” asserted 
Derek intelligently. 

“What a pity, darling! Then we will 
go to one without fairies. What do you 
say to ‘ Dick Whittington,’ ?” 

‘““Who’s he?” askei Derek intelli- 
gently. 

“1 thought everyone knew the story 
of Dick WHITTINGTON.” 

“T know it,” volunteered Phyllis; 
“he had a wonderful lamp.” 

“Tt was a cat, silly,” corrected 
Peter. 


“ What ’s 


“ T went last 
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“Quite right, Peter. But perhaps I’d 
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ABSCONDING TREASURER OF A SHARE-OUT CLUB ENDEAVOURING TO ELUDE ARREST. 
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| better tell you the story; it will help 
you to follow the pantomime so mucli 
better if you know the story. And you 
can help me with bits you remember. 
‘Once upon a time,’” she began in a 
B.B.C. voice. © ~ 

“What year?” asked Peter, who has 
just memorised “ WinLIdAM THE Con- 
QuUEROR, 1066; Witi1aAm Rvrvus, 1087.” 

“T don’t really know, Peter,” an- 
swered Aunt Lucy patiently; “stories 
always begin with ‘Once upon a time.’” 

“Only made-up stories,” corrected 


Peter. “History begins, ‘In 1066, 
Wintiam oF Normanpy.’ Is Dici 


Whittington a true story ?” 

“Most of it,” replied Aunt Lucy, 
| cautiously. ‘“‘ Dick WHITTINGTON really 
| lived. He became Lord Mayor of 

London.” 
| “Then he dught to have a date,” 
asserted Peter, ‘‘and we oughtn’t to 


| call him ‘ Dick.’ You wouldn’t call the | 
| Lorp Mayor‘ Dick,’ would you, Auntie, | 


supposing his name was ‘ Dick’? ” 
T ° 2 . 
‘No, dear,” sat Aunt Lucy, restrain- 
ing the impulse .« shake him; “ but the 


story begins when Dick wasn’t Lord | 


| Mayor. He was only a poor boy.” 

|  ** Poorer than me?” asked Derek, who 
has only one-and-threepence in his 

| money-box. 

| ‘Much poorer than you, darling. So 

| he left home and set off to make his 

fortune. He took nothing with him 

but his favourite cat———” 

| “I haven’t got a cat,” interrupted 
Derek. 

“Tt isn’tarealcat,” explained Phyllis; 
‘it’s a man dressed up like a cat.” 

‘“‘ Why isn’t it a real cat ? ’’ demanded 
Derek. 

‘“‘ Because it’s got to sing and dance. 
Cats can’t sing and dance.” 

“But why has it got to sing and 
dance ?” persisted Derek. 

“ Because it’s a pantomime, silly.” 

“Oh!” said Derek in a dissatisfied 
voice. 

“Thank you, darlings,” continued 
Auntie. ‘If you’ve quite finished I 
will goon. And when Dick sat down 
to rest he heard the sound of bells. 

‘Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London,’ 
they seemed to be saying. So- 

‘“‘ But youve forgotten thetwo wicked 
uncles, Auntie,” protested Peter. 

“They ’re not really wicked,” ex- 
plained Phyllis; ‘they ’re comics.” 

“The wicked uncles belong to The 


’ 


“Are all uncles wicked?” asked 
Derek. 

“Hush,” said Phyllis, glancing at 
Uncle’s newspaper. 

“Well,” continued Auntie, ‘* Dick’s 
cat was so clever at catching mice that 
when he went abroad———” 








Babes in the Wood,” corrected Auntie. | don't 
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Absent-minded old Gentleman. “I’M SORRY THAT ’S THE CHEAPEST UMBRELLA 


YOU HAVE. ARE YOU QUITE SURE? 


I ONLY WANT IT FOR LEAVING IN TRAINS.” 








“On a ship?” asked Peter. 

“Of course,” said Phyllis; “that’s 
where he’s got to sing ‘ Forty-seven 
Ginger- Headed Sailors’ and ‘ Constanti- 
nople’ because the ship’s going there. 
And when it gets to the pier ‘ 

“T know,” interrupted Peter. ‘The 
comic comes on and makes a joke about 
Wigan ° 

“Tf you know all about it, dears,” 
suggested Aunt Lucy a trifle acidly, 
“perhaps you would prefer to see some- 
thing else.” 

“'lhanks, Auntie,” said Phyllis; “I 
think it’s quite suitable for 
Derek. We have to think of Derek, 
you know.” 

‘‘ And what do you suggest for Derek, 








dear?” asked Auntie patiently. 
“Please, Auntie,” asked Phyllis, 
“could we go to a crook play? Derek 


hasn’t seen any crime yet.” W.E. R. 





Commercial Candour. 
‘“‘__. advertising does the actual selling— 
the customer is sold before he enters your 
shop.”—Scottish Trade Paper. 





‘Large Sturmer Apples (Blemished), 2 for 
10s. ; rail free.” —Advt. in New Zealand Paper. 
Still they may be better value than the 
small stumer variety. 





‘* Molecules seldom acquire sufficient energy 
to slip out of their combinations, but when 
they do they lead a queer life.’ 

Physics Lecturer. 
We require a good deal to slip into ours 
on these cold mornings. 


‘¢ There are a lot of boys who have not the 
ghost of an idea how to write a leter, I dont 
mean spelling only. Ip lead for more practice 
in the powers of expression. Never mind the 
spelling.’”"—rom report of school speech-day 
in Derby paper. 
Quite right. 
maters. 


It’s the meaning that 
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The first they had on Christmas Day, | They took to bumping on their chest, | 
And cans o’ good Greek wine ; Which made the stuff set faster, | 
About eight pound the thing did} And I knew the old Marie Celeste 


CAP’N PLUNK’S PUDDEN. 
| A Curistmas Honipay Story. 


| [Told by the “Cap'n” while exhibiting, weigh ; _ |Could never fetch as far as Brest 
| among other souvenirs of his varied career, a|It smelled as sweet as flowers in! Wi’ that crew o’ allybaster. 
| large globular object, apparently of stone or May: 


; other hard substance. } They said it went 


| WuEn I were young I shipped as Chips* down fine. 


Aboard the barque Celeste, 





The sun were warm, an’ 
a calm the tide, 
me The mains’l booms 
‘ stood out, 
When all of a sudden 
7) : 4 
the skipper hecried 
As he were gone all stiff 
inside 
| And could not bend 
about. 


I heerd another v’ice 
within, 
No brass band could 
be louder— 

“ That theer brown stuff 
as you put in 
From poor old Slushy’s 

cocoa-tin 
Were Kinchard’s Caulking Powder.” 








‘ There ain’t a deal a man can do 
If he can’t bend about.”’ 


Their eyes got bright and sharp as 
knives 
And ’ateful as a adder; 
It seemed I’d need some extry lives 
If I got caught by them Lort’s wives, 
So I slipped off down the ladder. 





And wot the label said I knew— 





THIS POWERFUL PREPARATION, 
FAR STRONGER THAN THE STRONGEST 
GLUE, 

RESISTS ALL HEAT AND MOISTURE TOO 
IN ANY SITUATION. 





I cut the dinghy drifting free ; 

The ship she drew ahead ; 
The foremost chaps jumped in the sea, 
They was that keen to get at me, 

But down they went like lead. 











So when I see that Dago lot 
A-feeling of their tummies 
hiked that Noo Year 


‘* | soused that duff in rum and stout.’’ 


One o’ them mongrel square-rigged | | 


from the 





; ships : Tee . pot; ; The rest they tried to lay her to 
As po mixed freights on coasting- | Believe me or believe me not, And swung the davits out, 
rips 


From Beyrout round to Brest. 


| And four days out the cook did pine, 
And five days out he died ; 
I took his berth and liked it fine, 
‘Cos it were much less work than 
mine, 
And better grub beside. 


That galley job is soft enough 
Fer such as sticks to stew ; 

But I were bent on higher stuff, 

And set my course to make a duff 
To show wot I could do. 


So each nice bit as lay about 

I’d take and poke it in; 
I soused that duff in rum and stout, 
| And made it brown wi’ powder out 
Of Cooky’s cocoa-tin. 


“Duffs,” I should say; the stuff made 
two; 
One were fer Merry Christmas ; 
One on the Glad Noo Year were due; 
I biled ’em both a-coming through 
The Cut+ across the Isthmus. 





* Ship’s carpenter. 7 Corinth Canal. 





’Twere jest a lump o° pumice. 





‘* When all of a sudden the skipper he 


cried 


As he were gone all stiff inside.”’ 





But hauling did not suit that crew 
(There ain’t a deal a man can do 
If he can’t bend about). 


That Christmas night were calm and 
grand, 
All gold from east to west ; 
With that theer pudden in my hand 
I watched the light die off the land 
And laid me down to rest. 


I slept as deep as dead or drunk 
Till there come a crash and a rushing; 
Down to a watery grave I sunk— 
But I waked up, warm, in the skipper’s 
bunk 


On the Tellkampsant o’ Flushing. 


The ole man said as it were clear 
From this ’ere accident 

That Concrete should be my career ; 

So I learned the business in a year, 

Married his gal and set up here 
A-selling Dutch cement. 








A Chance for Robots. 
“ Pour architectural bronze or iron Draughts- 
men wanted for Canada,”’ 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
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Customer. “I WANT YOU TO TAKE AWAY THE HOOTER AND GIVE ME A BELL LIKE A FIRE-ENGINE, SO THAT EVERYTHING GETS 


OUT OF MY WAY.” 








A LEGAL CHRISTMAS. 
| Iv was Christmas night at Chancery 
Court, near the sleepy old Wessex town 
| of Market Overt, and the festivities 
were in full swing. Bunches of holly 
and mistletoe were suspended by red 
tape from all the ancient lights. Sir 
| Joshua Mandamus, K.C., the Master of 
| Chancery Court, had indeed, on the 
| butler’s summons for directions as to 
decoration, objected to the holly and 
| mistletoe as scandalous and embarrass- 
ing, but his two daughters, Subpoena 
and Fifa, making an application for a 
garnishee order, had stated a specialcase. 
They admitted, without prejudice, that 
they had both formed attachments to 
third parties, and justified the holly and 
mistletoe on the ground that to obscure 
the ancient lights would lessen the risk 
of discovery and might lead to the 
formation of desirable partnerships. 
“For,” said Miss Subpcena in great 
distress, ‘some poor persons who come 
to court take a lot of winding up.” 
Miss Fifa specially endorsed all that 
her s.ster had said, and, after a few 
interrogatories, Sir Joshua had with- 
drawn his objection and allowed their 
appeal. 
‘Lhe company was small but select, 








for the butler had had notice to inspect 
and admit only those who had been 
summoned. Lord Tort, Sir Alfred and 
Lady Troyer, Count Certiorari and 
Mr. and Miss Feasance were among 
the number. , 

While they were eating their dinners, 
the rule against double portions being 
relaxed, greatly to the satisfaction of 
everybody, it was obvious that Count 
Certiorari was taking an exorbitant in- 
terest in the younger Miss Mandamus. 
It was perhaps hardly by inevitable acci- 
dent that, when the older membersof the 
party had retired to digest their Christ- 
mas pudding, the Count and Miss Fifa 
had a private consultation in another 
place. After many demurrers she con- 
sented to a petty session on the Count’s 
knee provided she was not an encum- 
brance. The Count gallantly replied 
that his knee was privileged. ‘My 
dearest,” he said, ‘‘may I give your 
father notice of our intended partner- 
ship so that you can be the official re- 
ceiver of my attentions ?” 

At this moment the door opened and 
Sir Joshua himself entered an appear- 
ance in person. Though at first taken 
by surprise his recovery was swift. 
“Count,” he said with contempt, “‘ what 


justification have you for this em- 





bracery ? I need no further evidence. 
Res ipsa loquitur. You will leave the 
court immediately.” 

«Sir Joshua,” replied the Count firmly, 
‘you are misdirecting yourself; I rebut 
your innuendo. Let me confess and 
avoid any misunderstanding. Your 
daughter has suffered no special damage, 
for the kiss you saw was a partnership 
act and I intend to make her my wife.” 

“That puts a different complexion on 
the case,” rejoined Sir Joshua, some- 
what mollified ; “let us adjourn to my 
private room, and then, if you satisfy 
me as to your means, I may commit my 
daughter to your custody; but I warn 
you that the costs of maintenance may 
tax your resources and my daughter 
shall marry no indebitatus Count.” 

** Sir,” answered the Count, smiling, 
‘we all have our limitations, but my 
exchequer will give you no cause for 
objection. I propose to settle one hun- 
dred thousand pounds on your daughter 
in perpetuity,” and, turning to Fifa with 
a tender smile, he put a magnificent 
diamond-ring upon her fingerasa memo- 
randum of their association. 








‘‘The examination will be partly oral and 
partly viva voce.’”’—Irish Paper. 
And it may easily be vice versa. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ THE Love-Lorn Lapy” (WyNDHAM’s). 

The Love-Lorn Lady, labelled by its 

author, Mr. Freprrick JACKSON, “a 
romantic adventure,” is not the kind of 
romantic adventure of which we have 
' perhaps hada surfeit. Nolethal weapons 
are used except the tongue; there are 
no hair-breadth escapes, if you don’t 
count the escape of Lord Anthony Cars- 
dale, the Duke of Norchester’s son, from 
| Sybil Leslie, the popular actress, and 
from Lady Anne Parish, the Duke of 
Munster’s romantic daughter; and no 
| disguises save that menial but attractive 
uniform assumed by Lady 
Anne, Lord Anthony’s 
official fiancée, when she 
went with forged testi- 
monials as lady’s-maid to 
Sybil. Anne, having been 
| jilted by Lord Anthony in 
| favour of the seductive 
| Sybil, wished to find out 
| the secret of that hard- 
| working lady’s power over 
| the weaker sex. 
| Itwaspartly WZ. Durand’s 
| specialties—unguents and 
| creamsand poudres d’allure 
| and bath-salts for girth 
control; and partly the 
'adoption of exceedingly 
| feminineand slinky modes; 
| the pretence of sewing the 
most ravishing and embar- 
| rassing garments in their 
| presence, and an unfailing 
| fund of reasonably well- 
| feigned sympathy for their 
| troubles. That ’s what in- 
| duced in Lord Anthony’s 
wooing of Sybil — Anne 
took occasion to eavesdrop 
—soromantica mood. He 
actually called Sybil his 
| “sweet.” Anne had never 
| extorted anything more 
i devotional than “old 
thing.” She thus learns 
| the secret, but has misgivings about her 
_ power or will to imitate her model—as 
well she might. 

And it so happens that a Canadian 
lumber king, looking for a wife in Eng- 
| land to keep up the pure English strain 
in his family, fixes upon Sybil as the 
ideal type. This man is the perfect 


Anne 





Sybil Leslie . 


Larry Tindall . 
Lord Anthony Carsdale . 
Earl of Westhaven . 





fortunate to have learnt his lesson so 
cheaply. 

This fairy-tale was played with a 
discretion which brought out the best 
in it—Mr. Jackson has a sense of humour 
and a sense of character—and pre- 
vented it from degenerating into farce or 
falling into a morass of sentimentality, 
dangers which I suspect lurked in the 
author's script. 

Mr. Francis Lister’s light-handed 
playing of the Canadian was of great 
service in this direction, and I surmise, 
but cah’t be sure, that, when he was 
born in the author’s brain, he was a 
rather more ponderous fellow. Miss 





THE 


CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 


Fapia Drake's carefully-built-up Lady 
Westhaven— Lady Anne’s friend and 


| confidante—was also valuable in pre- 


serving the balance. Here was an in- 
stance of an actress making-over a part 
and improving it—and quite tactfully 
and legitimately, Miss Rente KELiy 
—whom a loyal public will be glad to 


romantic bore, and it seems natural| welcome back to London—made an 


that, after an extra glass of cham-| attractive creature of the lady’s-maid, 


| pagne has removed the careful veneer 
‘from Sybil and exposed the coarse 
| grain beneath, he should turn to Lady 


| should agree to look forward to long 


| ones, 
' 








being happier, I think, in her lighter 


and more cattish and worldly moods 
than when the extreme fundamental 
| Anne and that these hearts of gold | worthiness and sweetness of Lady Anne 
|descended upon her. 
| years of faithful mutual boredom. Lord | apt to be just a little too sweet. 
Anthony, having lost both his adored | Parrick WappincTon’s easy handling 

must try his luck again and is! of the young Lord Anthony was a very 


Miss KELLY is 
Mr. 





. Miss OLIVE SLOANE. 

. Miss RENEE KELLY. 

. Mr. FRANCIS LISTER. 

. Mr. PATRICK WADDINGTON. 
. Mr. RICHARD GRAY. 





creditable piece of work. This was a 
foolish young man with a difference. 
Mr. Ricuarp Gray’s Lord Westhaven— 
this, you will gather, is a tremendously 
“classy” play—was the silly ass pure 
and simple, and his rough fooling made | 
a good sauce. 
Miss OnrvE SLOANE chose, or was 
bidden, in the supposed interests of the 
average playgoer, to overplay slightly 
her Sybil to the point of making it clear 
to her admirers, if the author hadn’t 
arbitrarily veiled their eyes, that she 
was by no means the simple, sincere, 
refined, domestic creature which it 
pleased them in their infatuation to 
believe. Clearly she had 
to prepare us for the scene 
when the champagne got | 
under her guard, but I 
think she could have done 
this more gently without 
disturbing the general 
balance. T. 


“Tur Last Hour” | 
(CoMEDY). | 








Though his “ adventure 
in three Acts” is not for 
the critical, Mr. CHARLES 
BENNETT provides an in- 
genious toy and some en- 
gaging actions and reac- 
tions in this latest of stage 
thrillers. 

Prince Nichola de 
Kovatch, the cleverest spy 
in Europe—but of this the 
proof was lacking —has 
stolen the plans of the 
British Government’s 
patent death-ray appar- 
atus which has been got 
ready in time for the next 
war to end war. Prince 
Nichola has a complicated 
mind, is a believer in an 
exact time-table—so exact 
that if there is any slight 
hitch his whole plan is 
brought to nought. The 
ship which is to take his precious 
secret out of the country in time for 
him to breakfast with the Prime Min- 
ister next day and attend the King’s 
garden-party must arrive off the Devon- 
shire coast and blow its fog-horn at 
twelve midnight precisely and leave 
after another blast at 12.15 to the 
second. You can see that the method 
has its dangers, especially as the British | 
Seeret. Service, under the astute and 
gallant Colonel Charteris, in on his 
track. This Service, as we see it, is not 
as secret as you might suppose nor as 
astute. True, if there is a secret the 
telling of which to trusted friends and 
lovers would prevent them falling into 
the most dreadful pitfalls from which 
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only a conscienceless author can ex- 
tract them, the Service will obstinately 
keep it. Otherwise it will babble and 
boast very freely, and steadily under- 
estimate the resources of the most 
clever spies in Europe in little matters 
like the passing of revolvers to each 
other behind their backs. 

The action takes place in a lonely inn 
on the edge of Dartmoor. The sinister 
tolling of the Princetown bell, which 
denotes that a convict has escaped, is 
heard every few minutes. A little man, 
who is obviously a wrong ‘un, waits 
agitatedly fora heavy gentleman speak- 
ing with a thick mid-European accent 
who is obviously even wronger. They 
are staying in the inn, whose host, a 
worthy person, is evidently in their 
power and an exceedingly unhappy, 
apprehensive and unwilling accom- 
plice. A motor-cyclist appears. The 
escaped convict? No, perhaps not; 
a little too confident in manner and 
well-nourished. A second visitor— 
not badly but not quite completely 
dressed, and unable to give a coherent 
account of his movements. Ah! this 
is the fellow clearly, and he happens to 
be the lover of the innkeeper’s daughter, 


; and had disappeared five years ago, 


| yearly on acertainanni- 





| daughter are drinking 


which is exactly the time the missing 
convict, in for murder, has been in 
Princetown. And by a further coinci- 
dence he arrives just 
at the moment that 
the innkeeper and his 


his health, as they do 


versary. Mr. BENNETT 
must be given credit for 
laying this false scent 
more adroitly than I 
havehererathercrudely 
indicated. 

The discerning are not 
however surprised that 
the cyclist and the con- 
vict are really trailing 
the Prince and his 
associates, and prove 
themselves experts in 
the business of putting 
their heads blindly into 
the lions’ mouths and 
being surprised and 
pained when they are 
bitten; and of course 
finding the bovine local 
police, whom they are 
too proud and too secret 
to warn, their enemies’ 
chief allies. However, 
all ends well, to the ac- 
companiment of pistol- 
shots, strangulation by 
patent tourniquet and 
ordinary rope, and the 


RIGHT. 








(cleverly contrived) action of the death- 
ray, Which makes charred corpses and 





BAR-PARLOUR TRICKS. 

Mary Tregellis (Miss Lyp14 SHERWOOD) to 
Dr. Hoyt Logan (Mr. GEORGE BEALBY). “I’M 
AFRAID YOU’RE IN PAIN; YOU MAKE SUCH 
FRIGHTFUL FACES.” 
melts away windows and walls before 
our eyes. 

I particularly liked the scene in which 








NOT NEARLY 


“THE LAST HOUR.” 


Prince Nichola de Kovatch (Mr. FRANKLIN DyALL). “YOU FIND YOUR- 
SELVES IN A TIGHT PLACE—NO? YES?” 
Peter Byron (Mr. Cyrit Raymonv). “WE'LL PULL THROUGH ALL 
ANYONE CAN SEE WE’RE THE HEROES.” 
An Unexpected Visitor 





. Mr. LAWRENCE ANDERSON. 


a general exchange of arguments, re- 
proaches and genial jokes precedes the 
discovery that one of the walls with 
window has been blown away and that 
a dead body burnt to cinders is lying on 
the floor. Were the nostrils as well as 
the eyes of everybody out of action? 
And again, when the same deadly ray 
had blasted away the wall of the small 
cupboard in which (as we supposed) the 





murdered innkeeper had been locked, | 


this more or less homeopathic treat- 
ment revived the poor fellow, who stag- 
gered out in time to fall on the death-ray 
machine, let off the trigger and eliminate 
the cleverest spy in Europe just as he 
was making a graceful exit. And how 
those old builders knew how to build! 
The first floor remained suspended with- 
out visible means of support. 
However, it was all very jolly and 
exciting. Mr. Frankuin Dyan was 
impressively sinister as The Prince; 
Mr. BEaupy’s attractive brand of oily 
villainy served its turn; Mr. Lawrence 
ANDERSON and Mr. Cyrit RayMonp were 
very gallant and stupid; Miss Lypra 
SHERWOOD was the authentic faithful 
damsel in distress. 








Things which might have been more 
Tactfully Expressed. 

“The reason for his staying at the hos- 
pital is explained by the expected arrival of 
his wife from England.” 

Chinese Paper. 


Hypopular Science. 
‘*Hypo is a dry glassy 
solid liquid of much the 
same texture as ice. It is 
used as a substitute for ice 
in the Movie drama.” 
Liverpool Paper. 


Our Reception Squashes. 

‘«The marriage will take 
place at —— Parish Church. 
Friends are cordially in- 
vited to the church, and 
afterwards to Kiora.’’ 

Daily Paper. 

You can’t always ex- 
pect champagne! 


‘“‘There is a largely ex- 
tended and more substan- 
tial menu being served in 
the safe.’’—Cinema Report 
in Gloucestershire Paper. 
There is something to 
be said for a fire-proof 
dinner. 





“The up-to-date dentist 
furnishes his rooms és- 
tietically, and thinks of 
the soothing influence his 
chairs and hangings will 
have.”—Morning Paper. 
We still prefer ours fur- 
nished anesthetically. 
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VARIATIONS ON AN OLD THEME. 


LonG years ago the Sage of Bouverie Street, 
Moved by the misery of pairs ill-mated, 
Issued a caveat short and sharp and sweet, 
Oft quoted, far renowned and much debated ; 
To-day that warning he would fain repeat, 
But owns that, as originally stated, 
His great monosyllabic admonition 
Savoured perhaps too much of prohibition. 





Now is he minded chiefly to address 
Not England's sons, but England’s lovely daughters, 
Who, lured by dreams of fame and happiness, 
Plunge in the depths of matrimonial waters, 
Where Self, intoxicated by success, 
The weaker vessel lacerates and slaughters, 
As may be gathered from the dismal lives 
Of Totstor's and of DostorEvsky’s wives. 


Marry, if mate you must, some swarthy Dago; 
Marry some sad dyspeptic millionaire 
Who, to allay arthritis or lumbago, 
| Eschews all succulent and luxurious fare 
And dines on boiling water and on sago— 
At worst you will escape the dark despa‘r 
That dogs a woman harnessed to the car 
Of some tremendous literary star. 


Great scientists are often inhumane, 
Distracted from mere mundane commonplaces, 
And, while they scour “the illimitable inane ” 
Or soar aloft in interstellar spaces, 
As husbands may exhibit a disdain 
Of social life’s amenities and graces ; 
But lovers of electrons and of ions 
Are safer than great literary lions. 


If politics should titillate your fancy, 
If you would win fresh lustre in debate, 
Dare by all means to be another Nancy 
Or the ebullient ELLEN emulate ; 
But politicians are a tribe unchancy— 
As DrypeN said, they neither love nor hate ; 
Still, better wed a CaTILInE or Cinna 
Than be a doleful drudge like WaGnrer’s Mrxna. 


But shun all novelists of the breed demonic, 
For they are egotistic to the core, 
And, be their mood complacent or cyclonic, 
Their selves, their Art, and nothing else adore ; 
And, if they also chance to be Slavonic, 
Avoid them like the plague, or even more, 
For here the genius with colossal brains 
Can give as well as take infinite pains. 








IF ANIMALS COULD WRITE. 
From Ruddy Nutkin to his Mother. 
Dear Moruer,—I want to tell you about some fun I had 
| yesterday witha dog. A little dog full of importance, with 
| pricked ears and a conceited tail carried very high. Black. 
I had been tasting a few beech-nuts under the hedge 
| when I saw him coming down the road, right in the middle 
of it, swaggering a bit and looking as though the whole 
world was his. And he was about ten yards in front of old 
| Two-legs, instead of being, like a modest well-trained dog, at 
| his heels. ; 
I waited for him to get fairly near and then I crossed the 
_road. He saw me, gave a yap and the chase began. [I let 
| him almost get me and then jumped for a tree-trunk, ran 
| up it and sat on the first branch to enjoy his failure. 











But, as it happened, I was in for a double treat, because 
there was not only the failure but his perplexity. You see, 
I was his first squirrel. 

You never saw anybody so surprised ; he was knocked all 
sideways. To begin with, he had never seen anything like 
me, and then it had never occurred to him that anything 
like me could climb trees. I was breaking all the rules. 

For a while he rushed about as though looking for a ladder. 
Then he waited with his mouth open as though I was going 
to lose my hold and fall down into it. Then he began to 
say how unfair it was; that I was a cheat, a spoil-sport, 
and worse things than that—in fact, things I can’t repeat. 
Not to you, but I might tell father if he is still with us. 

He became so insolent that I moved on to the next tree 
and then to the next, but imperceptibly (you know how you 
taught us to keep behind tlte boughs) so that he didn’t see 





me but went on with his abusiveness. Long after I could 
not distinguish his words I could tell he was still being 
angry. 

Hoping you are finding no difliculty in filling the winter 
larder, Tam, asalways, Your lovingson, Rvuppy. 


From Nigger Deen to his Mother. 


Dear Mornuer,—lI have had a very humiliating ex- | 


perience, and, although it happened two or three days 
ago, it still rankles and I am still sore. Also perplexed. 
I was taking Him for one of our morning walks when some- 
thing ran across the road. 


It was quick and long; a | 


creature totally new to me, but obviously one that ought to | 


be caught and exterminated, and so I dashed after it. It 
was like a rat, but a red rat, and it had a bushy tail. I 
was almost on it when it did the most astonishing and 
unfair thing—it leapt on to the trunk of a tree, ran up it 
and vanished. 
forward rat. He can climb a wall when put to it, but not 
quicker than I can jump up to him. I know where I am 
with a hare—even if I can’t catch him. I know that there 
isn’t much chance with a rabbit unless I can head him from 
his hole. And cats—but never mind cats. 

This red creature, however, beat me entirely. He was 
up the tree in a twinkling, and I never saw him again. 
I waited and waited, expecting him to come down, and 
even inviting him to, or daring him to, but he wouldn't, 
the coward! I told him how unreasonable he was being— 
how if all animals behaved like that there would be an 
end of any kind of fun; but he didn’t say a word. 

I have since learnt from a Dandie visiting here that it 
was a squirrel. 

Why I write to you, dear mother—and you know how I 
hate writing—is because I think you ought to have told us 
about squirrels and their strange unsporting habits. You 
were so generally thoughtful that I can’t imagine how you 
forgot to mention them. If you had remembered I should 
have been saved this disgrace. Should I be destined to have 
any more brothers and sisters—and knowing your punctual 
ways I feel sure that I am—I trust that you will make a 
point of including the character of the squirrel in your 
lessons. 

Your mortified but still loving 


NIGGER. i. V. 1. 








Linked Sweetness Long Drawn Out. 
‘Hammond scored many runs by sweet leg glances.”—Daily Paper. 
Thus recalling the “stolen glances, sweeter for the theft ” 
which Byron, himself a cricketer, described in Don Juan. 





“ Three years ago the ‘ Celtic’ collided with the Hampshire coast in 
a mist in the Mersey.”—Manchester Paper. 
But we understand that Lancashire makes no claim to 
the Hants hinterland. 


I know where I am with an honest straight- | 
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Sir ARCHIBALD BODKIN, K.C.B. 


I} hen he appears they squirm and quake— 
The stoutest crooks that fear but few men— 
Lest he should their quietus make 
With a bare bodkin’s keen acumen. 





MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—LXKXXV. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Puach’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

One of the most baneful legacies of the nineties was, I 
feel, the transference of the nomenclature of one art to 
another. But it is possible to embody certain attributes, 
say, of the sonata in literary form; to imitate, for instance, 
the sonata’s contrasts of rhythm and comparative persist- 


_ ence of key; and in Winter Sonata (WisHART) Miss Dorotuy 
| Epwarpbs strikes me as having had a successful shot at the 


latter object while apparently ignoring the former. With 


| extraordinary deliberation and a solemnity of stressed trifles 


| that reminds me of The Young Visiters she suggests the 
| attitudes and environment of a village telegraph-clerk and 


his associates. Mr. Nettle’s tetchy landlady and her flighty 
daughter are “on” during Mr. Nettle’s domestic scenes. A 
lovely and gentle girl, Olivia Neran, appears with a plethora 
of telegrams on his official stage. Follows Nettle’s intro- 
duction to Eleanor, Olivia’s dazzling sister; Mrs. Curle, her 
discouraging aunt, and George, her philosophic cousin. 
These dazzle, discourage and philosophize for several chap- 


| ters, during which the landlady’s daughter, Pauline, exploits 


the amatory instincts of the village choir. Subsequently a 
literary friend of the Nerans falls in love with an ideal that 
is half Olivia and half Pauline and manages to get his arm 
repeatedly round the waist of the latter. That, I think, is 


| about all there is to it. Personally I am vandal enough 





to wish that so graceful and observant a writer as Miss | 
Epwarps had been born a generation ago, when the attain- 
ments she now counts as substantial would have been the 
delightful accidents of a more robust and human art. In 
saying which I make it plain that I am quarrelling with 
Winter Sonata less for being a poor sonata (which, as 
literary sonatas go, it is not) than for being a sonata at all. 





The Diary of Philipp Von Neumann (AuwAN), an illuminat- | 
ing if at times a slightly scandalous record written almost 
daily between 1819 and 1850, has been unearthed, read, 
translated, pruned, annotated and duly put into shape for 
publication. Having regard, in particular, to the author's 
calligraphy, this would seem to represent no mean achieve- | 
ment, and it is all well done, except the pruning, which has 
not been carried nearly far enough, for even where Mr. 
E. BerEsForD CHANCELLOR, the editor, has had the heart 
to cut something out he has given most of it back in a 
small-print summary. Von Neumann was an Austrian 
gentleman attached for many years to his country’s embassy 
in London, who met and held his own with practically 
everybody who was visibly making English history at the 
time. Along with a mass of notes on social engagements | 
he jotted down all the latest news about town, from magneto- 
electric experiments in connection with the new telegraph 
to inundations in the Thames Valley, or from Mr. Mackiv- | 
TOSH’s inventions with india-rubber to the prospects at the 





~ 





| on the whole a pretty cheerful affair. 


blems of the period, he was certainly | 


i factory dietetic substitute for vitamins.” 
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every play or opera that was worth see- 
ing, as well as some that were not, and 
fell in love with no inconsiderable num- 
ber of English ladies, besides incident- 
ally consuming a rather remarkable 
succession of English dinners. Between 
the social functions he accomplished re 
with credit several substantial pieces 
of diplomatic business, and, though in 
his later years he was harassed by the 
universal revolutionary unrest on the 
Continent, he seems to have found life 





Though not able to throw much new | 
light on any definite historical pro- | 


in the inner circle of the well-informed, | 
and his daily notes are not without a! 
touch of piquancy ; yet, as here presented 
in two strong volumes, they are too 
much diluted and disconnected to make 
anything but rather dull reading. 


Oh, Mr. Zang GREY 
Is a wonderful one, 
He fishes away 
And takes fish by the ton, 
But for sword-fish (such whales!) 
He to-day isn’t wishing, 
So this book is called Tales 
Of Fresh-water Fishing. 


American-bred, 
Mr. Grey is a duke 

At the smashing “ steelhead ”’ 
Or the fighting “chinook”; 

And what trout he will take, 
As perhaps you are well 

aware, 

From dark Crater Lake, 

What bass from Delaware! 


And Zane, rod a-bend 
And a reel letting fly, 
Has often a friend 
With a camera by, 
So he’s much to be met, 
With a salmon or trout on, 
In this book that you ’il get 
From HoppErR AND STOUGHTON. 





The most illuminating sentence in! 
oD 











The Optimist. “I WONDER IF THE BOYS WILL BELIEVE THE TALES I’LL HAVE 
TO TELL ’EM WHEN I GET HOME?” 








Mr. ALExaANDER WicksTEED’s Life Under the Soviets 
(LANE) occurs in a passage primarily devoted to sausages. 
‘‘ Whenever I have eaten anything under about one-and- 


| sixpence a pound it has invariably made me ill, but 


the average Russian appears to find ptomaines a satis- 
Apply this 
aspect of the Slavonic character to its political reactions, 
adduce a similar explanation to account for the taste of 


| their sympathisers, and you will be able to extract the 


maximum of interest and the minimum of amazement from 
Mr. WicksTEED’s book. It certainly strikes me as curious 
that the son of an English scholar, who cannot digest 
the cruder forms of Soviet charcuterie, should be able 
to stomach their morals; but life in Moscow suits Mr. 
WIckKsTEED, and he has been a lecturer at the University 
for the last five years. Russia, he says, is a land of equality 


—all the foxes with tails, you gather, have had them levelled | There have been many books written by Americans in criti- 





to a common stumpiness. 


is a land of liberty—Mr. WicksTEEp can lecture on English 
without having to wear a collar and tie. Mrs. SipNey WEBB, 
who supplies him with a preface, finds this last definition 
‘‘odd’’; and indeed there is a magnificent frivolity about 
the man who considers the English brand of freedom well 
lost if a collar and tie go with it. A sense of cosmic pro- 
portion is not Mr. WicksTEEp’s strong point, but he is a 
conscientious draughtsman of the scenery and properties of 
daily life. And, lest the boorishness of his revelations should 
exalt us, I may mention that his account of the public 
manners of Moscow reminded me strongly of Oxford. 





Impressions of America and her civilisation have been 
steadily accumulating of late years, especially since the War. 


It is a land of hope—“as to | 
whether this hope is well or ill founded, opinions differ.” It 


















| (FABER AND GwWYER). 
nesses of the American type of modern civilisation. Appar- 


| we “ Americanise ” 
| taking back into our systems germs which we ourselves pro- 
vided. 


| In Mr. Mowrer’s view this 


| arms as of a “ peaceful pene- 
| tration ” of the whole world 
| by American methods. This 
| American 


| be expected from the gravity 
' of its subject. 


| the vivacity of her journal- 
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cism of their own society, and many by more or less intelli- 
_ gent Europeans, ranging from the casual notes of some 


travelling novelist to the carefully documented study of 
M. AnpRE SrieGrriepD, or the two large volumes of The 
Decline of the West, by Mr. OswALD SPENGLER. Now comes 
Mr. Encar Anset Mowrer, with This American World 
He begins by examining the weak- 


ently they originated in Europe. These American qualities, 
good or bad, are merely European qualities transplanted and 
given a new growth in a different soil. Consequently, when 
our own institutions, we are merely 


Since the War Europe has become more and more 





dilemma: to believe or to disbelieve it seems an equal dis- 
courtesy. But Miss JAMEson has at any rate one ground of 
consolation. As a novelist she is still in her nonage. 





Inside The Banana Skin the publishers (BRAYBROOK AND | 
Dosson) have enclosed a leaflet, from which I quote: “Mr. | 


Arnold Bennett recently wrote in The Evening Standard 
that the British Public does not want cheaper novels. We 
do not share this opinion. . . . In pursuance of our belief 
we are introducing a novelty into the publishing trade by 


issuing full-length novels, in paper covers, at the price of | 


2s. 6d. net.” To Mr. Epwarp Jacoms has been given the 
honour of writing the first of this series, and in many 


respects his story of Ralph Seeterbrooke, whose life was de- | 





Americanised every year. 


is no Violation, but only a 
‘““needed retouching of an 
ancient masterpiece.” Yet 
he is not altogether a con- 
vert to Mr. Bertranp Rvs- 
SELL’s view that the United 
States may now make a bid 
for world empire with more 
hope of* success than at- 
tended the previous efforts 
of Spain, France or Ger- 
many. His vision of the 
future is not so much that 
of an empire founded on 


World makes 
brighter reading than might 


Miss Storm Jameson has 
been writing a lot lately in 
the evening papers about 
Life and Woman and such 
high matters, and very pret- 
tily she does it. But, alas, 


ism is not communicated to 


Good-hearted Soul. 





voted to the making of syn- 
thetic gold, is to be praised 
both for its characterization 
and diverting situations. 
Occasionally I have to ad- 
mit that Mr. JacomB seeks 
amusement from sources 
that are tainted with vul- 
garity, but his sense of 
humour is actual if a little 
unrestrained. And what- 
ever the British Public want 
or do not want they have 
often paid nearly three 
times as much for a less 
entertaining yarn. 


In the little book, Pigeons 
in the Great War (THE 
**RacinG PicEon” PcBLIsH- 
Inc Company), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Osman tells us of 
the organisation of the 
carrier-pigeon service and 
gives details of the meritori- 
ous flights undertaken by 
these wonderful messengers 
during those long years. 
No one can fail to appreci- 
ate the value of this service, 
and it is a thousand times 
well that we have been given 

















her fiction. Nat Grimshaw’s 
Farewell to Youth (HEtNE- 
MANN) is a very long fare- 
well indeed, or so it seemed 


“No, I DO NOT WANT MAYFAIR 6281, NOR FOR 


THAT MATTER HAVE I WANTED THE PREVIOUS SEVEN NUMBERS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN TO ME; BUT I MUST NOT COMPLAIN IF THIS HAS 


GIVEN ME THE EIGHTH SUCCESSIVE OPPORTUNITY OF WISHING A 
PERFECT STRANGER HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND GOOD FORTUNE IN THE 
COMING YEAR.” 


an opportunity to read au- 
thentic details of so many 
Homeric deeds. 


' to me, plodding conscienti- 
' ously to the end of it. I found it impossible to take much 
; interest in that extraordinarily ineffectual young man, or in 
| Denny, whovamped him into premature matrimony, orin the 
: consolatory Ann. 
| first sight, married her and went to the War; returned to find 








Mr. Punch welcomes 





Nat, having fallen in love with Denny at 


that she had been deceiving him with an embusqué friend 
of his; allowed her to divorce him (for he was nothing, if 
not a gentleman), and in due course married his cousin Ann, 
a Constant Nymph with an Oxford education. The new 
telling of so threadbare a story could only be justified by 
something special in the way of characterization, and char- 
acterization is not Miss JAMEson’s strong point. We do not 
feel that these people are passionate or even sentient beings, 
however often they may call one another “my little love” 
and things like that. They are plaster figures, of which Miss 
JAMESON has painted the exteriors rather crudely. From a 
sort of subsidiary title-page it appears that Nat’s valediction 
is also his author's. This puts the polite reviewer in a 








P.T.O. (MetTHUEN), a collection of drawings in colour and 
in black-and-white by Foucasse, which have already ap- 
peared in his pages. Also Mr. Punch’s Calendar (M’Caw 
STEVENSON AND Orr), which contains an excerpt from his 
pages for each day of the New Year. 








Jest and Earnest. 


“‘ The first guests arrived about 11 p.m. and after cups of haggis had 
been served, the dance commenced in earnest. Dawn was gently 
breaking when the last jests left.”—Manchurian Paper. 


The cups of haggis were evidently among the first jests. 





“In point of fact I do not think there has been a reaction 
against Marryat; he has never been described as ‘deary,’ etc., like 
most of the great nineteenth-century figures.’’ : 

Criticism in Sunday Paper. 
Personally we always refrained from applying this inti- 
mate term of affection to Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
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_ not allow her to marry any man. 


atic criticisms. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Miss Mercepes GLeEITzeE declares 
that her passionate love for the sea will 
But 
doesn’t she know that the sea is already 
married to Liverpool ? 


Women-smokers in France have re- 
ceived the thanks of the Treasury De- 
partment. For all the gratitude shown 
by Mr. Caurcniti our British chain- 
smokers might be doing it for their own 
pleasure. — 


The change to new wave-lengths for 
British Broadcasting Stations is ex- 
pected to reduce whistling and howling. 
Nothing is said about the talking. 


Dramatic critics in Germany are not 


of défaitisme has attached to relations 
between Mr. AMERY and the M.C.C. 


A legal writer suggests that the cat- 
burglar of to-day would despise the 
feats of CHartes Peace. This would 
be in accordance with the deplorable 
modern tendency to sneer at the Great 
Victorians. Rs 


Sir Rosert BapEN-PoweEtt has re- 
called that the first mouth-organ was 
manufactured by a German boy in a 
pigeon-loft, after he had been punished 
by his father. Our feeling is that the lad 
acted in a spirit of vindictiveness. 


A bishop attributes his early desire 
to become a paperhanger to the sight 
of a pot of jam given to the paper- 
hangers in his own home. It is to his 
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fares on the Underground is expected to 
be marked by a corresponding advance 
in the ages of many children. 


Fifty-fifty. complexions were the sub- 
ject of a recent article. The ideal 
complexion is of course about eighteen- | 
twenty. ee | 


The spectacle of cricketers stamping 
their cold feet and blowing their numbed | 
fingers in the recent match at Hamble- | 
don was one hitherto seen only in 
summer, no 


A commercial traveller in trunks and 
handbags complains of the large samples 
he has tocarry. He should be thankful 
that he isn’t in the gasometer trade. 


According to a newspaper report a 





allowed to write plays. 
In London theatrical 
circles there is a grow- 
ing feeling that some of 
them ought not to be 
allowed to write dram- 


Complaint has been 
made of an Alsatian dog 
which has bitten three 
Whitstable postmen. 
Possibly he thought it 
was all right because 
of the “r” in January. 


sk 
* * 


It appears that a man 
has written a poem 
about the Channel Tun- 
nel which he proposes 
to recite in several 
places. We doubt very 
much whether the pro- 
ject will be furthered 


BARGIN’ INTO 








Plumber (caught slacking, to lady of house). ‘‘Do YoU USUALLY COME 


THE BATHROOM WITHOUT KNOCKIN’ ?” 


young soldier of eight- 

een has been arrested 

for trying to rob a 

Quarter - Master  Ser- | 
geant. He shouldn’t | 
have done that, of‘ 
course, but his wonder- |! 
ful optimism is some- | 
thing to be admired. 


Lynching has practi- 
cally died out in Amer- 
ica, weread. It is years 
since an ‘Out-to- 
Lynch ” notice has been 
seen pinned on the door 
of business premises in 
Mississippi. 





In a recent sermon 
a Surrey clergyman 
| stated that there would 
be no newspapers in 
the next world. The 








by threats of that kind. 


An actress says that in Russia she 
was paid in vegetables. Even then we 
suspect that her Press-agent exagger- 
ated her weekly celery. 


A shove-ha’ penny handicap at a 
Surrey village club lasted for twelve 


/months. The chief danger of these sus- 


tained excitements is in the consequent 


| reaction. 


Soap mixed with whitening, says 
a household hint, will stop a leaking 
water-pipe until the plumber comes. 
It should of course be replaced when 
he goes to fetch his mate. 

With reference to the reluctance of 
the Foreign Office to allow the Football 
Association to send teams to the Con- 
tinent unless they are sure of victory, 
we can only point out that no suspicion 
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credit that his final choice of a career 
was not influenced by visions of the 
Higher Clergy at tea. 


Mr. A. M. Dantet, the new Director 
of the National Gallery, is best known, 
we note, in certain art circles. Lions’ 
dens are indicated. 


Signor Mussorin1 is reported to have 
gone in for racing. Good Fascists will 
no doubt put their black shirts on his 
fancy. ee 

We read of a firm that treats its 
employees like customers. Employees 
ofsome firms we could mention wouldn’t 
put up with it. 


Cakes will not burn if a pan of water 
is placed in the oven, we learn. This 
wasn’t known in Kina ALFRED’s time. 





The raising of the age limit for half- 








reverend gentleman seems to underesti- 
mate the enterprise of the Syndicated 
Press. ede 


Aman charged by the London police 
the other day was describedas ‘‘an after- 
the-party burglar.” Most of them of 
course are “‘after-the-silver burglars.” | 


It is estimated that there are nearly 
fifteen hundred petrol pumps in Middle- | 
sex. And yet people say that nothing 
is being done to foster the beauty of 
the countryside. 


When SHAKESPEARE wrote ‘The 
play ’s the thing,” he had never heard 
two women discussing clothes in the 
middle of a hand at bridge. 


aera | 


| 








Commercial Candour. 

‘We cannot be held responsible for the in- | 
efficasy of the stuf unless our label appears on 
it.” —Ceylon Shop List. j 
= — = S | 
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DEPARTMENTAL JCURNALISM. 


[On Wednesday next the B.B.C. will issue 
the first number of its new weekly paper, The 
Listener. Less than ten per cent of its matter, 
we are told, will be supp!ied by original con- 
tributions; ‘the rest will consist of talks which 
have been broadeast. } 

LonG have we heard the bitter cries 

Of individualists upbraiding 
Because their private enterprise 

Is damaged by Municipal Trading ; 
And nowy our journalists no less 

Consign to premature damnation 
That public rival of the Press, 

The B. B. Corporation. 


[t irked them when the nightly news, 
Careering through the void of vapour, 

Anticipated half the coups 
Collected for the morning paper ; 

* But Literature is safe,” they said ; 
‘This fowl of air, this ravening vul- 

ture, 

Not yet has filched our claim to spread 

The-seeds of style and culture.” 


(nd then there came upon the scene, 
Spoiling their pitch, or privy area, 
\ departmental magazine 
Embellished with facetious varia ; 
And, following this, to supplement 
The Radio Times's homely chatter, 
Here comes The Listener—nine per cent 
New and original matter. 


Though in this print the G.P.O., 
Mainly reporting old recitals, 

At serious organs aims no blow, 
And leaves intact T’he Nation’s vitals, 

‘Tis with a sickening dread that I, 
And struggling humourists like me, 

see 
Our weekly bread imperilled by 


A subsidized B.B.C. O. S. 








THE VILLAIN’S REFORMATION. 


‘An unplayable scene, supplementary to 
a popular Christmas melodrama.) 


Tur curtain had fallen. The Hero 
was back in his old home with his aged 
parents. The Heroine was in his arms. 
The Villain, having announced with a 
beatific expression that he would be 
a better man in future, had turned up 
the fur collar of his coat and gone out 
into the snowstorm. 

Filled with thoughts of reformation 
he walked swiftly down the road in the 
direction of the big house which he had 
made his headquarters. He had con- 
sidered it ideal for his purpose. It had a 
reputation for being haunted, and the 
humble cottage of the Hero’s parents 


was only ten minutes’ walk away. 
An hour ago he had set out, leay- 


ing his Gang playing cards, with the 
assurance that he was about to make 
up for his ill-luck. His misfortunes (as 
he would have called them then) in the 





preceding Acts had indeed been pheno-| 
menal. 
circular saw, the Heroine had emerged | 
from the flooded cellar, the Hero’s| 
parents had suddenly and inexplicably 


The Hero had escaped from the| Jasper Goes Good!’ 


mured the V illainess te ‘for your friends. 
and she blew 





several smoke- rings. 
“ Look here 
‘And the police, 





dear Jasper, of 


paid off the mortgage, the Hero’s friend | four—or is it five ?—continents who 


had rescued him from the burning house 


poison meant for her mistress. An hour 
ago he had felt definitely disheartened by 
all this. But how glad he was now 
that his vile plans had miscarried! How 
much greater, after all, was his pleasure 
now that he had of his own free will, 
on a sudden impulse when he had heard 
the ringing of some distant church bells, 
restored that decorative pair to each 
other’s arms! The Villain sighed sen- 
timentally. Ah, youth, youth! The 
Villainess-—__ No, he thought not. 

As he stood in the porch of his man- 
sion fumbling for his key, he was seized 
with a slight misgiving. What might 
the Villainess say when she heard of 
his reformation? But he squared his 
shoulders. He would have to reform 
her as well. 

His Gang, he discovered, were still 
playing cards. One was lying on the 
floor, shot; no doubt he had been cheat- 
ing. They were a high-spirited lot here. 
The Villainess was reciining among 
heaps of coloured cushions on a low 
divan before the fire, drinking cham- 
pagne and smoking a scented cigarette. 

‘‘ Well, Chief?” said one of the card- 
players. ‘Got ’em cold this time?” 

The Villain started. Was it possible 
that these ruffians were under the im- 
pression that he, full of moral thoughts 
and good-will towards men as he was, 
had blown up a houseful of innocent 
people? Apparently it was. 

“My men,” he announced, coughing, 
‘“‘T have decided to lead a better life.” 

The Gang, after a moment of open- 
mouthed wonder, dissolved in hoarse 
laughter, in which the Villainess joined. 

“There is no cause for mirth,” said 
the Villain coldly. ‘“ I have been wicked, 
criminally wicked ’—he brushed away 
a tear—‘ and now I have seen the error 
of my ways. Henceforth I shall do all 
in my power to further the cause of good 
in the world. I propose to begin by re- 


ly 


>| have 
and the Heroine’s maid had taken the} 


over that rope. 





dressing all the wrong I have done in 
my life. Think,” he proceeded lyrically | 
—think of the joy I shall bring into the | 
blameless lives of those | have wronged: | 
think——” 

The Villainess leaned forward sinu- 
ously, looking sideways at him through 
half-closed eyes. 

** Well, think,” he concluded lamely. 

“Jasper, dear,” said the Villainess in 
a low thrilling voice, “are you serious ?” 

“‘T have never been more serious in 
my life,” he replied. 





*“ What a story this will be,” mur- 


been after you for six—or 
seven ? ’ 
them !”’ 
The Villain was silent, biting his lip. 
‘Do you mean to admit that those 
two offensively-righteous baby-faced 
children have escaped you again, just 
because you suddenly went all soft in- 
side?” 
The Villain twisted his moustache. 
“Do you remember how they treated 


is it 
-years—how this will please 





you, Jasper? ‘You cur! 'I believe was | 


the expression. .. . .” 

The Villain scratched his chin. 

* And are you going to give all your 
money away, Jasper? It’s all stolen, 
you know. Your uncle——” 

“Bill,” interrupted the Villain harshly, 
“give me that dagger. Tom, hand me 
George, the phials of 


poison. The revolvers, by your elbow, 
Ernest. James, I have an idea you are 


sitt ng on the hypodermic syr—— Ah, 
yes. Throw me a dozen sticks of dyna- 
mite, Anna. And the bottle of chloro- 
form. And, Robert, my sword-stick. 
Thank you.” 

Carefully filling his pockets the Vil- 


lain made for the door. 


“This time,” he said darkly, opening 


it, ‘“‘there shall be no mistake.’ 


The door closed. Inside, the listen- 


ing gang heard a faint “ Aha!” before 
the fron: -door slammed. . . 


The Villain was himself again. 








BRITONS FOR BRITAIN. 
Come, advertise Britain, 
Publicity’s Muse ! 
Quick, get her up-written, 
Announce her as news ; 
In strains educative 
Appeal in her name ; 
Reflect, ’tis the native 
You have to reclaim. 


What odds if the dollar, 
The lira, the frane 
Are shy coins to collar 
And hard things to bank ? 
There ’s hope when the shilling, 
Reluctant to roam, 
Hard-working and willing, 
Does duty at home. 


Commission the printer, 
Give art the carte blancie, 
The migrants of winter 
Are crossing the Manelie ; 
Too soon, leaving Britain 
According to plan, 
By conscience unsmitten, 
They ‘Il all be at Cannes. 
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| THE TARRED HIGHWAY. 


River. “SORRY TO TRESPASS ON YOUR FOOTPATH.” 
Pepestrian. “NOT AT ALL; YOU’RE VERY WELCOME TO MAKE 


SANCTUARY FOR MAN AND BEAST.” 
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Aunt (to Niece, who has been on a visit and is about to depart). “WELL, DEAR, WE SHALL MISS YOU. 
COME ACROSS HOLES THAT YOU HAVE MADE IN THE CARPETS OR SHEETS WITH YOUR CIGARETTE-ENDS WE SHALL SAY, ‘AH, I 
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ft il! ke 





WONDER WHAT THE DEAR CHILD IS RUINING NoW!’” 
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EVERY TIME WE 








SOME ENGLISH PICTURES. 


Mavuerethe great Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
it is not too easy to judge the tastes of 
our fellow-men from their outward ap- 
pearance. The artisan who suddenly 
pulls up a piece of the pavement and be- 
gins to hold a telephone conversation 
apparently with the Devil may have a 
liking for modern verse. The butcher 
really does paint, and at eventide the 
coal-porter plays exquisite arpeggios on 
his violin. Or so | prefer to believe. 

It was Yuletide. We were wandering 
on the wet and soggy uplands, Anthony 
and i, amongst the dank and dripping 
trees. It was a typical winter afternoon, 
rather chilly and very grey. Only the 
necessity of recovering from the foolish 
mirth which attends the first day of 
Porr Greaory’s calendar could have 
caused so many people to be walking 
about in that place at all. And Anthony 
said, ‘ How many of the Johnnies who 


sented to the nation, stood about a mile 
from us. It was screened from view by 
a thick coppice, intersected with foot- 
paths and punctuated by L.C.C. notice- 
boards. We had both of us been more 
than once to gaze at the very decent 
examples of eighteenth-century and 
Victorian art enshrined, as the catalogue 
would say, within the mansion. I saw 
no reason to suppose that other travel- 
lers who found themselves on these 
desolate hills had not done the same. 
“Take that fellow over there,” went 
on Anthony. ‘I bet you half-a-crowno 
he’s never been inside Maltwood Hall.” 
* He looks to me,” I said firmly, 
“exactly the kind of man who would 
stand for hours in front of a Gains- 
borough or a Romney, and would not 
be blind, on the other hand, to the 





. . ae 
come up here, do you imagine, take their 


chance of looking at the pictures in 
Maltwood Hall? Hardly one in twenty, 
[ should say.” 

*T don’t know why you should say 
anything of the kind,” | replied. 


genuine merits of a Landseer.”’ 

“Landseer, I grant you,” said 
Anthony. ‘He may go to the grey- 
hounds. He may hive a good eye for 
poultry and red deer. All the same, I 
bet he hasn’t been to Maltwood Hall.” 

* Done!” I replied. 

I stopped the man. 

“Could you tell me,” I asked him, 
‘how we could get to Maltwood Hall 


Maltwood Hall, munificently pre-! from here?” 





I put it to the reader (for Anthony 
blamed me afterwards) that there was 
no other way of decently settling the 
dispute. You cannot go up to an ordin- 
ary British citizen and roundly accuse 
him of despising the works of Romnry 
or GAINSBOROUGH (or even LANDSEER) | 
and compel him to clear himself of the 
charge. Besides he was a burly sort 
of man, with something of the bull-dog 
in the arrangement of his mouth and 
eyes. Of course, if I had realised then 
but I did not realise. 

“Maltwood Hall!” exclaimed this 
man. ‘Why, you’re going quite the 
wrong way for it.” 

A happy look of enlightened superior- 
ity came into his face, the look of a man 
who does not know much but knows | 
what he does know well. | 

‘* Maltwood Hall lies over there,” and 
he pointed with his stick to the spinney. 

I thanked him in the hurried effusive 
way in which I always thank a man 
who has told me something I don’t in 
the least desire to know, and disengaged. 
Anthony and I resumed our path and 
I pressed for settlement of the small 
account between us. There was then a 
noise of heavy running behind. | 

‘No, no, you misunderstood me,” | 
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“ Malt- 
it lies over 
And he pointed to the spinney 





cried the man, overtaking us. 
wood Hall isn’t that way ; 
there.” 





| in the shrubberies. 
| cealment from the eagle-eye of a con- 
| detected a faint movement in the under- 


| growth. 
| Was upon us again. 


again, 

We stopped. I looked at Anthony. 
Anthony looked at me. We walked to 
the entrance of the spinney. 

“We can dodge him inside,” 
tered Anthony. 

We turned a corner and crouched 
But the hunter's 
In vain to seek con- 


mut- 


blood was up. 


scientious way-pointer. He must have 


Tn less than half a minute he 


‘These paths are a bit confusing at 

first,” he said. “It’s all right w vhen 

_ you get out the other side. T’ll show 
you the way through.” 

Many light loves had been whispered 
| in that coppice, no doubt, when Malt- 
| wood Hall was young, many brave duels 
| fought for the delicate hand of a fair. 
| | thought with sadness of these things 
| as we trudged moodily under escort 
amongst the labyrinthine ways. Only 
once Anthony spoke. 

‘*‘ Have you ever seen the pictures in 
Maltwocd Hall?” he inquired a little 
surlily. 

‘Lord bless you,” 
should think I’ave! 
times.” 

This cheered me a litile. 

We came out on the further side of 
the coppice. 

“There’s Maltwood Hall,” he said. 
As indeed it undoubtedly was. ‘ You 
don’t go across the grass, but round by 
| that path there, and then round the 
| house, and you'll find the entrance on 
| the further side.” 

We thanked him abundantly again, 
hope reviving in our bosoms. It was 
dashed immediately. 

‘‘Come to think of it,” said the man, 
“7 may as well go with you. It’s as 
near to me this way as go back, now I’ve 
| come so far.” 
| We were close to a reedy piece of 
| ornamental water, containing a swan. 
There was no one very near to us at the 
time. I could see that the same thought 
crossed Anthony’s mind (and at the 
same instant) as my own. A quick blow 
at the back of the head—a large stone, 
perhaps—the gathering gloom—one 
| ery from the great white bird—nothing 
| else save a mild splash to show what 
_ tragedy had occurred. But somehow we 
| lacked the courage. The melancholy 
| little party wound its way along the 
front of the grey mere, round the ter- 
raced lawn, up to the fine oldeighteenth- 
century residence, slowly skirted the 
east wing, and came out on to the main 


said the man, ‘I 
*Eaps an’ ’eaps of 
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Dentist. 
FIND SO MANY OF MY PATIENTS HAVE NO 
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“PERSONALLY I CAN ALWAYS SEE THE FUNNY SIDE OF THINGS, BUT I 


SENSE OF HUMOUR.” 








If 1 am to take his own improbable story 
for it, Anthony has not either. But I 
am able to appreciate the emotions that 
a crook must feel when something has 
gone wrong with the well-planned jewel 
robbery. 

At the main entrance of Maltwood 
Hall it seemed possible that this dogged 
admirer of eighteenth-century master- 
pieces would let us go. But even as we 


he goaded us onward yet again. 

“That ’s your way,” he said, “right 
through the turnstile there. It’s a 
shilling to go in.” 

And as we turned to make our last 





drive. 


a wade he added, ‘‘I’ad ought to know 


I have never yet been in handcuffs. 


loitered in front of the uniformed official | 


if anyone does. I come ’ere every week 
to do the electric.” 

We bowed our heads and went beneath 
the portico. 

The finance of the whole of this ven- 
ture is still in warm dispute. vor. 








To M. Edmond Fleg. 
Your Life of Moses pieces, end to end, 


But yet your hero is no human blend ; 
Your Mosss is, in fact, a mere mosaic. 





lady who is desirous of perfecting the English 
language.”—Daily Paper. 

We hope her philanthropy will be re- 
warded. 





. . | 
Amassof legendsand of cults Hebraic, 


‘A happy home required for young German 
PP) 1 J 8 
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- was cantering behind me with the gar- | field be the sole place where the men 
TOPSY, M.P. ment on his arm, however I waved | dress gaudy and the girls go plain? 
XVIT.—Gors Huntine. cheerily to the ladies and panted on, my| Well my dear the whole thing was 
Went. Trix my crystallised cherry | dear too insouciant. rather alarming because nearly every 


and how have you survived the digestive 
season, my dear what with Christmas 
and the foul New Year and everything 
{ felt like the largest plum-pud jing, my 
dear quite torpid, so of course down 
here at the Dilvers’ I’ve been having 
rather an orgy of air and exercise, dis- 
gusting for the brain darling, I can 
scarcely think, however I do feel less 
like an adipose tissue, and by the way 
darling Do givls have livers because 
I never know, it sounds like a series 
in the Sunday papers, anyhow we had 
the longest paper-chase over absolute 
hill and bog and my dear to my 


However darling as if that wasn't 
enough yesterday IT took the Colonel to 
an absolute fo.- meet in the car, because 
it seems he’s a casual hunter but had 
brought no spurs or anything, so he 
said we might follow on foot perhaps, 
well darling you know my views but I 
thought it was rather my duty to liter- 
ally see what happens, and of course 
the magnetic smile of the man, however 
Catherine Dilver said I wasn’t to go 
unless I swore to be too restrained and 
not head the foxes or shoot them or 
anything, because she didn’t want to 
lose caste with the Master and every- 








horse had a red ribbon on the tail to 
show that it kicked and scratched and 
was generally malignant, though of 
course if a horse had blue ribbons all over 
I wouldn’t trust it very fanatically, and 
my dear as all horses do nothing but 
go round and round in the most lunatic 
circles one gets quite giddy with edging 
away from the scarlet sterns, however at 
last the dogs depa ‘ed and we spludged 


after them along an obscenely muddy | 


lane and I lost the Colonel almost at 
once in the crowd, and they all dis- 
appeared, so my dear forlorn and lonely 
I merely waded along till [ saw a distant 





frank surprise I discov- 
ered that running was 
rather congenial, because 
[ have rather an ante- 
lope action and breathe 
plausibly throu-h the 
nose,and my dear there 
was an angelical man 
called Colonel Candy, 
my dear too boyish and 
boracic for a Colonel 
and he commands the 
Guards Cavalry or 
something, well he was 
« hound too and we) 
practically caught the 
hares together only not 
quite because at the 
crisis I bounded grace- 
fully into the profownd- 
est brook, anyhow he 
said I was Nature's 
gazelle in the running 
department and I rather 
thought he was rather 
attracted so the next 
day I challenged him 


SHOT BY 








HIS OWN SHAFT: CUPID BECOMES A CASUALTY. 


(After the portrait by PERRAULT.) 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


red coat beside a wood 
or spinney, which of 
course taking it to be the 
Master or something I 
plunged acrossthe filthy 
fields through streets of 
birbed wire and two 
definite morasses, and 
turned out to be a 
intosh, my dear too gall- 
ing, well after that I 
sort of swam back to 
the road where far away 
on the other side I saw 


tant horse constantly 
trying to jump the same 
fence, so then I crawled 
back to the car and 
merely flopped on the 
cushions to wait for the 
Colonel, my dear quite 
moribund, and now 
comes the drama, be- 
cause my dear the whole 








to a handicap Marathon round the 
private lake, which my dear is guite 
miles so of course he gave me the most 
benevolent handicap, I was half out 
of sight because of the shrubberies, but 
you know there’s xo doubt that girls 
were not designe 1 for mobility in skirts, 
so my dear after about half a mile what 
with agony in the chest and the little 
breath oozing in pitiful sobs I paused at 
a convenient bush, discarded the lower 
garment, and darted on in my Parisian 
bloomers, chaste darling but of a tan- 
gerine hue, however such was the relief 
and I got my second wind, but my dear 
what was my horror when thus arrayed 
[ crashed round a corner and met one 
Duchess and a Lady-in- Waiting taking 
i walk, my dear my blushes, and of 
course what they thought because by 
this time the Colonel had nearly caught 
ine and my dear being Nature's knight 
he’d picked up the skirt and it seems 


body, so I utterly swore because when 
you re a guest one must rather behave, 
whatever one’s principles, well don’t 
you agree darling ? 

Well my dear it was the rudest day 
and raining too cruelly however I must 
say the meet was quite pictorial, only 
of course it was rather difficult to see 
the horses for the cars, and my dear the 
Colonel says there are some Hunts now 
where they don’t allow horses at the 
meet at al/, however the red-coats and 
everything and those divine dogs, which 
my dear I patted tenderly to placate the 
Master, but my dear too unresponsive 
I thought, the Master I mean, and of 
course I do not think that the British 
girl looks best in a bowler, not to 
mention a veil, my dear Margaret Dil- 
ver looked quite another person and as 
I told her I preferred the original, of 
course, guite piquant and so forth but 





my dear as | said why must the fox- 





time one could hear t!:e dogs vaguely 
barking afar off because it seems it 
was one of these circular hunts, any- 
how as I lay gasping with the door 
open what do you think the largest fox 
jumped into the car, my dear quite out 
of breath and smelling horribly but with 
the most appealing eyes, well my dear 
the little brain worked swiftly and I 
thought Catherine or no Catherine I 
can’t have all those dogs in the car, so 
my dear I closed the door and I said 
to the faithful Parker rather casually 
Drive on. 

Well darling we drove on slowly about 
two miles up the longest hill, me patting 
the fox andeverything which apart from 
the smell gave no trouble at all, and of 
course it was rather a dilema because 
after what Catherine said I didn’t think it 
fair to utterly terminate the hunt, so my 
dear the fox having rather a moulting 
tendency I plucked a fluffy bit from the 





one man with a vreluc- | 


when I tell you that it 


woman in a ved mack- | 
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ne | Lantern Operator (before the lecture). ‘‘ AND WHAT ABOUT SIGNALS ?”’ 
ad Lecturer. ‘‘THE SAME AS WITH MOST OPERATORS. IF I KNOCK ON THE FLOOR ONCE IT MEANS ‘NEXT SLIDE’; IF I 
1d KNOCK TWICE IT MEANS ‘PUT IT IN AGAIN THE OTHER WAY UP’; AND IF I KNOCK THREE TIMES IT MEANS ‘ WHAT ARE YOU 
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he ; 
te back now and then and merely threw it | enough of hunting on foot, and we’d| nobody would ever know, so my dear 
Ww out of the window, with the result my|just started again when out of the|we drove like tigers along the tiniesé 
e- dear that when we stopped at the top of|spinney came the principal dog, and| lanes and at last escaped, only so hot 
le | the hill I looked back and saw the whole|my dear it gave the loudest sniff and|was the hunt that we couldn’t stop to 
ly | herd of dogs quite pouring up the road | bounded after us with alarming noises | evacuate the fox till a secret shrubbery | 
it ; and one-man in red absolute mles behind | fellowed rapidly by all its colleagues, |on the Dilvers’ own drive, and now my 
y- | and rather wildly playing the cornet. | because it seems a bit of the fox-fluff had | dear I hear that seven of the prize pullets 
or | Well then my dear foreseeing trouble | stuck to the back of the car, so I said | disappeared last night, my dear too | 
x | and stress I told Parker to have no| Faster Parker, well my dear what was| wearing, because I did mean to behave | 
it | mercy on the accelerator and we de-|I to do because at that point could I! so utterly well, Oh dear, farewell your | 
h | parted at about sixty into the heart and | eject the creature, well of course the} misfortunate Topsy. AT. 3 
ur | bowels of the next county but one, where | Colonel was too mystified so I said =o | 
I | my dear in a convenient copse I opened | quietly I can’t explain but as a matter Sitesi ii Mi Alias | 
I | the door and gently tried to disembark: | of fact there ’s a for in the car and at} wi apie aw Fanny ao oi | 
pe ‘ eae ; ° E ADVISE AN Earty Mornine Cay. | 
0 | the fox, my dear too fruitless because that moment he put his foot on the fox Sinsendinies Muemaiaiihee 
'd | the wistful creature declined to budge, | and it nipped him rather familiarly in From Liverpool Sale Notice. 
y | so I thought perhaps in its home-county | the calf, but my dear he is a complete scnsjinencatinilin on | 
; is would be more amenable, and of lamb because he laughed and laughed} «4 Bright young Cook-General wanted. All | 
it | course I had to retrieve the Colonel, | only he said the whole proceeding was | duties flat."—Advt. in Evening Paper. | 
g | so my dear we slunk back by cireumsi- | wéter blasphemy and 1 ought to stop Something merry and bright is certainly | 


n | cal routes but my dear what was my |the car and explain to the Master, so [| indicated in these depressing conditions. 








of | | horror when suddenly round a corner said that would be too fatal hecause of 3 re 

0 | | we ran into the entire hunt drawing a | Catherine Dilver and everything, ag A ee 
it | spinney orsomething, howevernodogsin | cause probably I shouldn’t get on with | the wedding gifts they give. If so, most of | 
. | sight, so | threw arug over Reynard and|the Master and anyhow it was My/|them have very good tast> and a sense of use- 
q | drove past warily, well I picked up the | car and for that matter it was my fox, | fulmess. £."—Daily Paper. 

e | Colonel who my dear had had quite |but if we could shake off the dogs then Very nicely and delicately put. 
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FIRST AID FOR LAST NIGHTS. 


WuHEv the curtain falls upon the final 
performance of a really successful p'ay, 
it rises again to disclose a line of appli- 
cants for our applause. And some- 
times we Say It With Flowers, after 
which the Leading Man and/or Actor- 
manager tells us in broken fragments 
how He Counts Hiniself in Nothing 


| Else So Happy as (something some- 


thing) Remembering His Good Friends. 

Now, this sort of thing argues prac- 
tice. Only the seasoned actor can bring 
in SHAKESPEARE. The novice says mere- 
ly,“Thankyouallawfullyforyourerrmm,” 
or is dragged on and bows, or is pushed 
off, foaming with aphasia. And, whether 
ie speaks or is dumb, the novice is an 
offence to the eye. 

He stands on his instep with the 
other foot; he hooks his heel in period 


; furniture; his hands swell visibly to 


the size and colour of beef sausages ; 
he emits remote neighs which any pro- 
hationer would instantly diagnose as 
hysteria and be very gentle with, com- 
bining a firmness of manner with doses 
of sal volatile; he glares glassily and 
cuts his own mother in Box A; he for- 
gets to hand the leading lady about; 
heclears histhroat, saying Kerrr—mmm ; 
he bangs into the jeune premier and, 
where tabs are employed, loses the 
parting in the curtain, beating it with 
impotent frenzy until it opens six feet 
away and heis removed in a haze of dust. 

The trouble is that he is pretending 
un ease of manner while in a panic. 


Whereas the secret and profound art of | 


making a Last-Night Speech lies in 
feigning a diffidence you do not feel. I 
have watched the expert so often that 
I know the drill by heart. But the 
novice does not appear to have made a 
study of the art. 1 have therefore pre- 
pared a brochure upon the subject for 
the guidance of cone who is new to the 
business, whether he be leading man or 
author of the play. 

The main feature of this pamphlet 
will be not so much the actual speech 
itself—which should indeed be used 
sparingly in case audiences begin to 
recognise it—as the full stage directions 
for gesture as the need for it arises. For 
[ notice that, though the Last-Night 
Speech may vary, its accompanying 
antics are of all time. 


At the fall of the curtain the novice 
should wait until it has risen again 
three times rapidly. At the first cries 
of “Speech, speech!” smile once as 
curtain rises and remains up. When 
ealls continue, look r., smiling shyly, 
and «., smiling as though with in- 
credulity, murmuring some informal 
impromptu to your nearest neighbour. 








TARIVARET. 
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N.Bb.—The remark must be inaudible 
from the stalls, and the words, ‘“ Not 
at all, not at all,” will be found helpful. 
Sibilants should be avoided. Such sen- 
tences as “ Six Silent Sprats ” are useful 
only in crowd work, revolutionary 
scenes, etc. When calls become in- 
sistent, novice must wait until he is 
(laughingly) pushed towards the foot- 
lights, when his manner should undergo 
the fo.lowing changes :— 
(1) A certain sincerity. 
(2) An unassuming simplicity. 
(3) A readiness to enter into the 
spirit 
a fundamental belief in the Sacred- 


ness of the Drama as an Educative | 
Eyes twinkling, but mouth 


Force. 

serious and even sad. Hands lightly 

clasped in front or behind, optional. 

THE SPEECH 
(Measured, gentle, resonant and tinged 
with melancholy). 

Ladies and Gentlemen (look down), 
I cannot hope (looking swiftly up to the 
gallery) to express to you (pause) to- 
night (x. hand at tie) the intense happi- 
ness (smiling whimsically, as though at 
the extravagance of the expression of 
what is nevertheless a very real emotion) 
you have given not only to myself, but 
to (looking rn. and x.) my loyal col- 
leagues. (If wife is in cast reach for 
her hand. If not, a slight bow to lead- 
ing lady. Pause for manifestations 


from the audience.) 


The play may be the thing (pause 


for audience to recognise and murmur 


at partial quotation, and roguish smile 
when it does), but, my friends, if I may 
call you so? (pause for anything that 
may happen; cover it, if nothing does, 
by unobtrusive cough), you perhaps 
have never considered how much, how 
very much, I might almost say how 
very, very much depends upon that 


'team-work (pause), that co-operation 


(pause), that (pause) selflessness in 
which each sinks each for the good of 
all which is absolutely essential (taking 
off pince-nez, or, if sight is normal, re- 
moving handkerchief from pocket and 
lightly touching nose with it) to that 
perfection which (keep your head here}, 
even if not achieved—and which of us 
sights the Promised Land of the Real- 
ised Ideal? Are we not in this respect 
a very tribe of Moseses ?—has been at 
least the aim (shy smile), the ambition 
(shy smile) and the hope of all of us 
to-night. (Long pause for demonstra- 
tions, during which face should be fond, 
gaze a little absent.) But (briskly) it is 
late and I will detain you no further, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I cannot leave 
you (manly smile, instantly quenched) 
without saying a line or two that your 
wonderful sympathy and encourage- 


of the evening combined with | 


ment (replacing handkerchief) have sud- 
denly put me in mind of. They run 
(draw yourself up, assume that self- 
denying manner which indicates that 
| you are about to deliver yourself of the 
lines of another. Face very noble. 
N.B. If actor, give audience brief sight 
of the better profile of the two before 
beginning. Voice unnatural and audible. 





The actual quotation can be selected at | 


tioned are recommended) :— 
(a) “By God, I am not covetous 
for gold” (Henry V.); or merely 
(b) “Parting is such sweet sorrow” 

(liomeo and Juliet). N.B. ‘ Farewell, 

a long farewell to all my greatness” 

(Henry VIII.) is suitable only to 

actors on complete retirement from 

stage. 

When in sight of conclusion of quota 
tion, rapid glance to prompt coiner, four 
quick little stamps backwards up stage, | 
and last words delivered with head tossed 
back boyishly, eyes on gallery. Smile | 
challenging, mouth slightly open, as 
curtain descends. When curtain rises | 
jinally, bow three times rapidly and « 
little stiffly, finally allowing the head to 
remain sunk upon the breast until you | 
are blotted out for good. RACHEL. 











THE BOOK-MARKER. 
To C. W. 
Tar it is very little 
You tell me, yet I hold 
That matters not a tittle— 
It’s ivory and gold, 
A “newness ” for my table 
‘ix Africa,” in case 
I, reading some old fable, 
Should chance to lose the place. 
And lo, the firelight ’s ruddy, 
The firelight’s on the page, 
And I sit down to study 
The wit of some dear sage 
Whose wisdom on my knee cocks ; 
Now better far to me 
Than apes, than apes and peacocks, 
Is gold and ivory. 


On legends and on lovers 
I'll browse till tea is brought, 
Then close awhile the covers, 
But not without a thought 
Of gratitude, whose fount is 
The largesse that implies 
Yours is the taste in bounties 
Of Sotomon the Wise. PP. R.C. 








Disarmament among the Birds. 
* Walking by day without a gun the wild- 
fowl are close inshore.”—Daily Paper. 


* Sea sickness can be prevented by breathing 
with the ship. When the ship heaves up 
breathe in.”—Daily Paper. 





leisure beforehand, but the below-men- | 





We usually heave too. 
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INTERVIEWER. 


THE POPULAR LADY. 





“Yes, SIR, THERE ARE A GOOD MANY CALLERS THIS 
AFTERNOON.” 


‘* DELIGHTED TO MEET YOU, Mr.—ER—Mr.—— LET’s 
SEE— YOU ’RE THE BIG-GAME HUNTER, AREN’T YOU ?” 


\ i 


“AND WHAT I ALWAYS SAY IS,” ETC., ETC. 














HU 


** CHARMING OF YOU TO COME, MR.—kR—MR.—— O8, 
YES, OF COURSE YOU CAME TO INTERVIEW ME, DIDN’T 
YOU? WE’LL GET A MINUTE PRESENTLY. LET ME 
INTRODUCE YOU——” 





| | il ill / | 


‘*OH, HERE YOU ARE. MR.—ER—MrR.—— WE’LL HAVE 
D’ you KNOW PROFESSOR——” 


A TALK DIRECTLY. 








Cw 1S 

\ BAYVTIER, 
AND NOW, MR. 

—ER—— HEAVENS! 7.45 AND I’M DINING IN PARK 

LANE AT 8! I’M AFRAID WE MUST PUT OFF OUR 

LITTLE TALK TILL SOME OTHER DAY.” 


‘THANK GOODNESS THEY ’VE GONE! 
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AMAZING ADVENTURE IN SUBURBIA. 
(In the best Monthly Magazine mannev.) 

“ TE trouble with us moderns,” com- 
plained Thompsett, ‘‘is that we lack 
originality. _We think the obvious 
thoughts and do the obvious things all 
the time. The spirit of adventure, what 
you might call the impulsive urge to 
spontaneous deeds of derring-do, has 
departed from our daily lives. Who 
will revive it?” 

“T won't,” said Armytage emphatic- 
ally as he leaned back in his chair. 
‘If you would care to hear the story, 
[ willtell you. Why not? Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind pressing the bell, Thomp- 
sett. Thank you.” 

“It was some years ago now,” he 
began, ‘and I was riding on the top of 





“*Ah, then without doubt you will 
remember the little town of Espaiia ?’ 

*“«Fispaia? Could one ever forget 
it?’ I replied fatuously. 

*« So you are none other than Jasper 
Postlethwaite ?’ 

«You remember my name?’ I said 
calmly. 

‘He laughed softly. ‘You do not 
know me. I have grown a beard since 
those days in Espaia.’ 

*“¢A beard does make a difference,’ 
I fenced. ‘Doubtless my appearance 
has hardly changed at all.’ 

«But you had a beard in Espaiia,’ 
he cried. 

“«Had [?’I said. ‘Ah, yes, to be 
sure. I shaved it off when I—er 
married and settled down. When one 








*T twisted round in astonishment. 
The bearded stranger was towering 
over me, his dark eyes flashing with 
anger and excitement. 

«Escape you?’ I stammered. ‘What 
on earth do you mean?’ 


“Senor Averno grinned unpleasantly. | 


‘Permit me to remind you,’ he said, 
‘of the sum of one thousand American 
dollars you borrowed from me—borrowed 
and never repaid. I swore an oath 
that if ever we met again I would settle 
accounts with you, my friend.’ 

‘“* Look here,’ I said, ‘this is all a 
silly mistake. 
you before in my life. 
been 

“He cut me short. ‘Pah!’ he cried, 
‘you have already admitted too much. 
Let me recall to your memory a night 


I’ve never even 








« bus in what were then 
the outskirts of Greater 
London—one of those 
indeterminate regions, 
half-sul urb, half-coun- 
try, that stretch in an 
ever - extending circle 
round what may be 
called London’s build- 
ing belt. It was even- 
ing and I had almost 
reached the spot where 
I had to descend and 
strike off on foot up 
uw country lane when 
another passenger 
mounted the bus. He] ~ 
was rather a distinetive- 
looking character, with 
a little pointed beard 
and a broad - brimmed 
hat of the sombrero 
type —a foreigner, one 
suspected. 

All at once I noticed 








Obliging old Gentleman. “IF YOU’RE LOOKING FOR 
SIR, IT WENT IN THIS DIRECTION.” 


marries and settles down in England 
SST cy 
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YOUR 


at the tavern of old 
Fernando, in Espaiia. 
: You told me your miser- 
able life’s story of folly 
and crime, and pleaded 
for the loan of a thou- 
sand dollars that you 
might begin life anew 
as an honest man. Gen- 
erously I lent you the 
money. In the morning 
you had disappeared, 
and I never saw you 
again. Had you stolen 
from me honestly and 
likea gentleman I might 
have forgiven you; but 
to impose thus upon 
the noble impulses of 
my nature—my friend, 
either you repay me 
that money or 
«Or what?’ Tasked 
nervously. 





TOBOGGAN, 








that he had begun to scrutinize me 
closely from under his hat-brim. It was 
as though he could not make up his 
mind whether he knew me or not. At 
last he moved to the seat in front of 
mine, turning round to face me. 

*** Pardon me, Sir, if I am guilty of 
a stupid error,’ he said in almost too 
perfect English, ‘but I have a strong 
unpression that we have met before.’ 

*** Indeed ?’ I said. 

*“* May I ask whether you have ever 
been in the Republic of Sebastiano?’ 
He simply shot the question at me, 
fixing me with a penetrating glance. 

“It was at this point,” continued 
Armytage, “that I was seized with a 
sudden impulse. I knew I would be 
leaving the bus in a few minutes. I 


, decided to play up to the fellow’s ques- 


tions and trust to my wits to carry me 

through till we reached my destination. 
***Sebastiano?’ I replied. ‘ Oh, rather 
many times.’ 





it is the custom to shave off one’s 
beard.’ 

“The man leaned forward and thrust 
his face into mine. ‘ J am Pedro Averno,’ 
he cried, and at that moment the bus 
stopped. 

** Pedro Averno?’ I exclaimed in 
mock surprise, rising to my feet. ‘ How 
incalculable, Senor, are the vagaries of 
tate! We meet again on the top of this 
bus after all these years—meet, alas! 
only to part. For this is where I get 
off.’ The bell fang and, making a dash 
for the stairs, I scrambled down and 
leapt into the road. 

“T felt absurdly pleased with myself. 
I saw myself telling the story with 
gusto. But I had not gone more than 
a hundred yards down the lane when 
my arm was clutched in a grip of steel 
and a harsh voice hissed in my ear. 

*** Not so fast, my friend, not so fast. 
Do not think to escape me again so 
easily.’ 





** Hereplied only with 
a significant gesture, and then I saw 
that in his left hand he held the ugliest- 
looking little knife I had everset eyeson. 

“The situation was grotesque, pre- 
posterous. The road was deserted; 
night was falling. I didn’t like the look 
of the fellow at all. I tried to show a 
bold front. 

*** Look here,’ I said, ‘I haven’t got 
a thousand dollars on me, naturally. 
You'll admit that our meeting was 
entirely unexpected. But I will not 
endeavour to deceive you, Senor; I am 
no longer a poor man. If you like I 
will write you a cheque for two hundred 
English pounds—no, let us say three 
hundred, to include interest. If that 
will not satisfy you, then I’m afraid 
you will have to do whatever you think 
best with that knife of yours. In that 
event I must warn you of course that 
you will certainly be hanged.’ 

* T observed an expression of cupidity 
creep into his eyes. ‘For your police 


I've never set eyes on | 
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I care nothing,’ he said, ‘but I 
will admit that my outraged sus- 
ceptibilities and wounded pride 
might be more adequately ap- 


| peased by your money than by 
| your blood ; and I havea pressing 
| and secret assignation at mid- 


night. If you dare to betray me 
again I will go to my Legation ; 
the Yard of Scotland will track 
you down; you will be extradited 
for your past crimes. Ah-h-h!’ 
He scowled horribly. ‘Write 
quickly,’ be added, ‘lest my bene- 
volent mood should pass.’ 
“Well, I took out my fountain- 


| pen and wrote the fellow a cheque 


for three hundred pounds. He 
made no end of fuss, and threat- 
ened anc gesticulated, but in the 
end he left me and disappeared 
up the road into the gathering 
darkness. I’ve never seen him 
since.” 

‘‘Good heavens!” I exclaimed, 
“you actually gave him a cheque 
for three hundred pounds? Of 


| course you had it stopped before 
| he could cash it ?” 


“No,” said Armytage, “TI should 


| have regarded such an action as 


| scarcely honourable; and in any case | faith. 














HAS GIVEN PLACE TO SOMETHING COLDLY ALOOF— 
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WHICH MAY IN TIME DEVELOP INTO SOMETHING MORE 


OPENLY HOSTILE. 








for what you might call the im- | 


pulsive urge to spontaneous deeds 
of derring-do. Would you mind 
pressing that bell, Thompsett ? ” 
C. L. M. 
The Many-legged Burglar. 
“LUCKY COVENTRY THIEF. 
DIVE THROUGH SMALL WINDOW. 
LANDS ON GLASS ROOF AND ESCAPES.” 


- He could scarcely have been | 
aware that some 6ft. below him was a | 


glass roof, through which two of his 
legs crashed.’’— Midland Paper. 


“ Attracted by the shouts, Dr. George 
Biskany, an Kxyptian naturalist who 
brought three gorillas to the exhibition, 
chased the lion over a fence, seized it 
by the ears, jumped on its neck and 
held it until attendants rushed up with 
one of the doctor’s scratches on his 
hands and arms. Dr. Biskany escaped 
with several gorilla cages.” 

Melbourne Paper. 
‘Even the ranks of Tiscany 
Could not restrain their cheers 
On seeing Doctor Biskany 
Seizing the lion’s ears.” 


‘¢ Mr. Shaw, of course, is not only a 
criticdeeply versed in good music, but also 
himself a musician, who plays his Bach 








on a Dolmetsch clavichord, the instru- 


But when I think of what might | ment for which it was written.”—Daily Paper. 


| I had naturally been obliged to sign it | conceivably happen if ever I should! Bacn seems to have shown an intelli- 


| or he would have mistrusted my good | again it rather damps my enthusiasm | constructive genius. 


'in the name of ‘Jasper Postlethwaite,’ |chance to meet Seiior Pedro Averno | gent anticipation of Mr. DoLmetscn’s 














‘‘A PENNYWORTH OF WOAD, PLEASE. 


ONLY DID AS FAR AS HIS KNEES.”’ 




















FRIDAY NIGHT—S5O B.c. 
AND FATHER SAYS WILL YOU GIVE GOOD 








MEASURE, FOR THE LAST PENNYWORTH 





FOAM, SWEET FOAM. 


Miss Mercepes Gueitze, the well- 
known aquatic traveller, who stated not 
long ago in an interview that she had 
never been kissed, has now wijtten to 
The Daily Express to say that she has 
broken off her engagement. She con- 
cludes: ‘‘I should be glad if you would 
publish the information,” and The Daily 
Express obligingly complied. I should 
not myself in the ordinary course make 

| any comment on the private affairs of a 
| young lady, :owever important, but in 
| this case they are obviously of national 
concern. And, thank Heaven, the false 
and shrinking reticence of the Victorian 
miss is a thing of the past. ‘He is 
an exceedingly nice man,” says Miss 
GLEITZE in her frank but modest little 
letter, “but I do not consider myself 
fit to be any man’s wife on account of 





to The Daily Express a copy of her final 
letter “‘ to her soldier-lover”’ 


* Please accept my apology for not 
having communicated with you ere 
this. I regret having to inform you 
to-day that I shall be unable to marry 
you. I am afraid marriage would 
interfere with my swimming career. 
I have thought the matter over and 
feel convinced that I shall never be 
able to settle down in a home as a 
wife until I have successfully swum 
the Irish Channel, the Wash and the 
Hellespont, so what is the use of 
letting a man make a home for me 
when in my thoughts the sea spells 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ to me?” 


There, I think, speaks a true British 
girl. We have all watched with interest 
and admiration that annual procession of 
well-developed giris who with no par- 











| I consented to marry him two years | porting themselves across the English 


| much right as any other girl to become | and 
| a wife and perhaps a mother; but I | never till the publication of this manly 
| now find that the call for the sea is| letter have we realised how important 
| greater than the call for the comforts of | it is that some girl of our race should 


} 
; 





my passionate love of the sea. When/|ticular provocation insist upon trans- 


ago I did so because | thought I had as | Channel by methods which are obsolete 
admittedly inconvenient. But 


home life, hence my decision.” swim the Irish Channel, the Wash and 
And in order that nothing should be | the Hellespont. 





left in doubt the young lady kindly sent} Far be it from me to condemn Miss 


GLEITZE to perpetual celibacy, but why 
stop at the Hellespont? Before she 
takes a husband she should swim the 
Solent and Southampton Water; and 
the Lake of Geneva and Loch Lomond, 
and the Firth of Forth, and that diffi- 
cult stretch of water between Ham- 
mersmith and Wapping. The Serpen- 
tine is still unconquered; and what of 
the Manchester Ship Canal, and the | 
Mersey below New Brighton, and the | 
Solway Firth, and the untamed waters | 
between the Orkneys and the Shet- | 
lands? No one, so far as I know, has 
swum the Dcad Sea or the Suez Canal. | 

But Miss GuerrzeE is not the only | 
athlete who has been compe'led by con- 
science to put the selfish pleasures of 
matrimony aside. My young friend 
Potts, who has formed a passion for 
a golf-course, has sworn that he will 
touch no woman’s lips till he has done 
the seventh, eleventh and long sixteenth 
in two. Jim Thompson, again, who 
when quite a boy fell in love with the 
open air, has registered a vow at the 
Patent Office that he will ride a motor- 
bicycle to the top of Snowdon; and 
the gallant fellow has broken off three 
different engagements because the at- 
traciions of his brides-to-be took his 
mind from his mission. 
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And not only the single have to make 
the eruel choice between heroism and 
the home: Poor Reggie Williams has 
been married for seven years. Since 








he met Elizabeth he has neglected his 
roller-skating ; but roller-skating has 
| always had the first place in his heart. 
And only last week he decided that he 
| could not conscientiously remain a hus- 
| band while the London-to-Brighton 
| record remained unbeaten. Another 
| friend of mine, father of three, has had 
| a rather disgraceful intrigue with a 
billiard- table—disgraceful, “that is, to 
| the ignorant spectator. ‘But the fact 
| is that he was suddenly possessed by a 
pure ambition to master the long-jenny 
| and kiss-cannon, and, fearing that the 
' settled life of the home must be a check 
upon his billiards career, he has re- 
reluctantly become a bachelor. 

As for Miss Guerrze, may she be 
happy, like some Peter Pan of the 
water, in her Home under the Sea! I 
do not feel that she will be satisfied by 
the Hellespont or even the Wash. 
| Fresh firths and channels new will call 
| her and she will hear the call. And 
| therefore, unless some young fellow with 
| an equal passion for fish-life should turn 
| up, 1 see her condemned to the monastic 
| existence of a mermaid; though of 
course there is always Neptune. But 
in whatever waters she may from time 
to time be making her home I do hope 
that she will never fail to keep the Press 
informed of the details of her domestic 
life. ae FR 


LOOKS AND LEGISLATION. 

Party organisers, confronted with the 
uncertainty of the so-called “flapper ” 
vote, are said to be considering the ad- 
| visability of putting up good-looking 
| Candidates wherever possible. 
| On the assumption then that the vast 
| body of the latest-to-be-enfranchised is 

more likely to be influenced through the 
| eye than through the ear, it would seem 
| inevitable that Parliamentary Elections 
| must develop into a series of glorified 
beauty-contests entailing the super- 
| session of political labels by some such 
| physicaldesignationsas Nordicand Medi- 
terranean or Athletic and Romantic. 

Local committees will have to face 
| the responsibility of estimating the pre- 
| vailing taste in manly beauty in their 
| respective constituencies ; for, as those 
| who are supposed to have their fingers 
| on the pulse of the electorate are doubt- 
less aware, the Adonis who could com- 
mand a sweeping majority in a London 
suburban division would not necessarily 
exercise the same sex-appeal in the 
industrial North. 

The time has come too when sitting 
Members must consider their personal 
j charms in view of the approaching 
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AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 
‘“T DID SAY IT WAS A ROTTEN MORNING, DIDN’T I, DEAR?” 








General Election. Those in whom the 
looking-glass would not be apt to arouse 
the gravest misgivings are, it is to be 
feared, very few. 

Some initial difficulty may be experi- 
enced in persuading the more decorative 
specimens of our manhood to come for- 
ward as Candidates, for on its face-value 
the meagre remuneration of a bench- 
lizard in the House of Commons seems 
contemptible in comparison with what 
the film-studios have to offer. It should 
be pointed out as an inducement, how- 
ever, that the advertisement of having 
been elected under the new conditions 
would be of the utmost value in a sub- 
sequent screen or stage career, even as 
Ministerial rank is now a recommenda- 
tion in the City or on the Press. 

A possible further objection, that the 
possessor of the requisite ornamental 
qualifications is likely to be lacking in 
the attributes of a useful Puiionm- 





tarian, is easily met by the reminder 


no means oil-paintings. 
shrewd political prophets who would 
not ke confounded if, after all, the 


“flapper” voter should be guided by the 


some is as handsome seems able to do. 








The Cure for Rotundity. 


‘(Mana Panga SANJEEVI 
Tue CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 

This medicine removes every disease and 
makes children chuffy little angles.’’—From 
Catalogue of Medicine issued by Madras Native 
Pharmacy. 


flowers on to your mules ” 
Fashion-note in Ladies’ Paper. 





We do not advise army mules for this 
cxperenent. 


that this deficiency is shared by many | 
. | 

of our present legislators who are by 
| 


“Divide the bunch in half and stitch the ! 





Yet, on the other hand, there are | 


sound electioneering maxim that hand- | 
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Mother. ‘‘ DARLINGS, WHAT ARE YOU DOING ?”’ 
Peter. ‘‘ PEGGY'S GO SO FAT SINCE CHRISTMAS, AND WE’RE REDUCING HEK.”’ 











TWO MEN. 


| usED to know a man 

Who formed the splendid plan 

Of a‘tering, as each New Year began, 
His mode of life, 

As that he would not touch 

So on and such and such, 

And cease from smoking—for he 
smoked too much, 

Argued his wife. 


Letters he would not lose 
And daily he would use 
A notebook bought at Huntingdon- 
on-Ouse 
Wherein to put 
Certain engagements down, 
Which, being done, Renown 
And Virtue would escort him through 
the Town 
On wingéd foot. 


Ail this, the man would say, 

Must start off right away, 

From the first dawning of the New 

Year’s day, 

Cocoa for stout ; 

This was the new régime, 

Spartan in the extreme— 

Only of course no. item in the scheme 
Ever worked out. 





Another man | knew 
Upheld a different view, 
For character, he said, more subtly 
grew ; 
Nobody could 
Change it.at once like that, 
As if it were a hat 
Or a new style of folding the 
cravat, 
From bad to good. 


Rather by slow degrees, 
Yet surely, if you please, 
Virtue must ripen, as it were a 
cheese; 
He for his part 
Would be content to find 
Some small sin left behind 
Round about Easter (but he would 
not mind 
A later start). 


So, by a gradual course, 

Not suddenly by force, 

He would grow better; and he backed 
this horse 

To win outright. 

Courage too high and rash 

Frequently gets a smash; 

What was the matter, then, with one 
last splash 

On New Year’s night? 





Which of the precious pair 
That I do thus compare 


Comes out the better froma bad affair, | 


Since nought was done? 
The reader may be loath, 
As I am, on my oath, 
To choose between the frightful 
worms. (They both, 


In fact, were one.) Kivor. 








Marriage a la Mode. 
“The bride went down the aisle on her arm.” 
Daily Paper. 
We always discourage acrobatics at 
our weddings. 

“Tarwood opened the bowling. He had his 
usual three slips Hendren, Hammond, and 
Geary, with Chapman down his usual three 
slips, Hendren, Hamother end, had a similarly 
placed fie!d except that he had Larwood at 
third slip and Hendren at forward short leg 
clo: in.”—Daily Paper. 

The compositor also seems to have had 
a good many slips. 

“The record entry of 120 nominations has 
teen received for the Grand National Steeple- 
chase, which will be run over 4 miles 856 yards 
at Liverpolo on Friday, March 22.” 

Evening Paper. 
As purists we prefer the form Hepato- 
polis, 
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| A BRUSH AT THE MASTHEAD. 

1 THE DUTCH INVASION OF LONDON. 

| “IN MATTERS OF PAINTING THE CHARM OF THE DUTCH 
| IS GRUDGING SO LITTLE AND LENDING SO MUCH.” 


° After CANNING. 
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LETTERS THAT TELL. 
Aas! the old order changeth, other 

times other manners, and where are the 

snows of yesteryear? From the U.S.A., 


| whence comes so much food for reflec- 
| tion as well as for breakfast, we learn 


that the business letter is not to be what 
it has been—that experts are now teach- 
ing not only the staffs but the directors 
themselves the art of writing “letters 
that tell.” 

I can be calm over this. Such busi- 
ness letters as reach me from the U.S.A. 
are mainly concerned with offers of plots 
of land from which fountains of oil are 
expected to gush at any moment. Of 
course the experts may succeed in mak- 
ing these letters even more plausible 
than they have been. But it seems 
scarcely possible. No, the disturbing 
thought is that the movement may 
spread to our shores, and that our old 
friends, ‘* Your esteemed favour of the 


| 30th ult. to hand,” and “ Assuring you 


of our best attention at all times,” may 
soon be things of the past. 

Well, I confess that I should be sorry. 
‘“‘ Esteemed ” has such a Jane-Austeny 
flavour; ‘ ult.” has a cheerful buoyant 
effect; and the naive way in which a 
man who apologises for completely 
muddling your order will end by “ assur- 
ing you of his best attention at all 
times ” sends a glow to the heart. 

And what is to replace these time- 
honoured formule ? 

‘In an otherwise dull post your letter 
(written yesterday, we notice) shone 
like a good deed in a naughty world ; 
and the answer to your query as to 


| whether we will send you seven pounds 


of our ‘Cheerio’ tea is a triumphant Yes. 
Not that there is a great deal of profit 
on a seven-pound order; the quality of 


| the tea, the price we charge for it, and 


i as advised.” 


| tained. 
| business-like ” 


the meticulous care taken in packing it 
preclude that. But you may give a tea- 
party, and during a lull in the conver- 
sation you may burst out with ‘Isn’t 
this tea delicious? It’s “ Cheerio.”’’ 
We sincerely hope you will. If you do, 
you'll have the satisfaction of having 
done one good turn that day, and on the 
following morning many a triumphant 
Yes will resound through our offices.” 

Will it be more like this? And shall 
I like it if it is? 

Then there is the Bankers’ “ covering 
Is it to be, ‘* We found 
that your envelope contained exactly 
what you said in your letter that it con- 
But then you are always so 
? Such a communication 
would give me pause. I should ask my- 


| self, Are these the people to be entrusted 
| with my money ? 


And what about “BE. & O. E."? Is it 


| to be replaced by “ We warn you that 
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Assistant. 


“It SUITS MoDDAM PERFECTLY. 
DIED FOR MoppDAM! ” 


ONE WOULD THINK THE ANIMAL 








we may not have told you everything, 
and that what we have told you may be 
wrong. But don’t let that upset you. 
It is human to err”? This would be 
telling, no doubt; but telling almost too 
much, 

No, 1 don’t like the idea. Leave us 
dear old ‘‘ esteemed favour” and “‘ same 
has our best attention.” With these 
we know where we are. A. W.B. 








“ Woman wants tying up.”—Scols Paper. 





| Well, didn’t Mr. Punch say “ Don’t ” ? 





Stage ** Howlers.” 

“The chorus ladies, as is their wont, trod 
their giddy mazes with gusto, and earned en- 
thusiastic clapping for the ulu.ations in imita- 
tion of waves ” 

Theatre notice in Liverpool Paper. 





Philosophic Doubt. 

“The whether is considerab'y at the present 
than the normal figures of the Meteorological 
station.”—Manchw ian Paper. 

All the same it seems uncertain. 
shall continue to carry our umbrella, 
weather or no. 








We | 











| hired a barrel-organ,”’ 


| where you'll expect us 
| to dance in the steps of 


| to Southend by the 
| steamer and give us a 


| broke in; “why don’t 
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THE TINROLLO CLUB. 

THERE are many ways of becoming 
twenty-one. I once attended a twenty- 
first party where the sole entertainment 
for four hours was Felix the cat, with a 
more solid backing of unlimited bacon 
and eggs and beer; and as it worked 
out the honours were divided very 
nicely. Some people on ceasing to be 
infants feel the urge to dance, others 
the urge to eat, and all alike feel the 
urge to celebrate. Personally I reached 
my majority in a third-class carriage on 
a festive stretch of track near Dijon, at 
four o'clock in the morning; but I said 
nothing about it and the rest of the 
carriage never guessed. This is not a 
sufficiently sociable method to appeal 
to all. It didn’t appeal to Jimmy at all 
when I told him about it; he pooh- 





Piccadilly Cireus, I as President will 
bowl the first tin. It should go a hun- 
dred yards or more and it’ll tinkle all 
the way. The moment it is bowled we 
shall all run after it, and the first to 
retrieve it has the right to bowl it next. 
In this simple and entertaining manner 
we will wend our way across London, 
and the first to score ten retrieves will 
win a handsome prize, which has been 
presented—I might say very kindly pre- 
sented—by the President.” 

We have learnt to let Jimmy's 
schemes work themselves out without 
comment. 


It was due, I suppose, to the rush of 
mid-Season that our first meet escaped 
the eagle eye of the Press. Except for 
the street lamps and the electric adver- 
tisements, London was dark. There 














were comparatively unnoticed, not more 
than fifty pedestrians having stopped to 
watch. 

After three no-bowls (Jimmy had 
plainly been practising) Peter sent the 
tin hurtling betweena point-duty police- 
man’s legs, and we effaced ourselves 
quickly into sober groups on the pave- 
ment. A little further down Piccadilly 
Peter tried again with another tin. 
This time it went well and truly, and 
disappeared with a loud crash down a 
drain by the Ritz. 





Jimmy produced a third tin and, | 


ruling that in the case of total loss the 
right of bowling reverted to the Presi- 


dent, sent it flying down the hill by the | 


Green Park. 
It took twenty-seven rolls, bowls and 
pushes to resch Hyde Park Corner, 





poohed the idea as ab- 
surd. 

“‘ Even if I did want 
to eschew the world I 
needn’t flee the country 
to doit. No, I’ve got 
a better idea than that; 
something quite new,” 
he declared proudly. 

“I suppose you’ve 


said Dora, ‘‘and a barn 


our forefathers. Or 
you’re going to take us 


” 





fish-supper ; or 
“T’ve an idea,” Peter 





you treat us all to free 





us had, so to speak, 
won our polish. The 
tins had settled in such 
variid places as the 
lounge of a celebrated 
restaurant, the base- 


club and the running- 


over, the Club was pro- 
perly on its feet, and 
Jimmy was bubbling 
with joy. We decided 
that the next chukka 
should take us towards 
Kensington. It was 
Dora’s turn, and her 
first. She said after- 
wards that her wrist 








passes on the trams and we'll really 
explore London by night. I’m sure 
that’s never been done before.” 

Jimmy made a gesture of disgust. 

“Tt you’llall desist from your fatuous 
suggestions and listen to me, I’ll tell 
you. It’s allarranged. We are going 
to dine rather late,and then as soon as 


| it’s dark we are going to inaugurate the 
' Tinrollo Club, of which I have elected 
| myself the first President. You will all 
| consider yourselves as temporary mem- 


| bers,andif youdisplay a moderate degree 
of skill your membership will afterwards 


be confirmed.” 
We all looked expectantly grateful. 
‘“‘Tinrollo,” murmured Peter—* Tin- 


_rollo; I don’t seem to have heard of it.” 


‘“‘T don’t suppose you have,” Jimmy 
snapped; “I invented it in my bath last 


| night. It is going to be the sport of the 
| century, a new recreation for the plebs. 


Dog-racing, cock-fighting and even ludo 
are doomed. Our equipment will con- 
sist solely of a few boot-polish tins 


which I shall bring. Starting from, say, 


middle of the Cireus—eight girls and 
nine men. By special request Jimmy 
had allowed us to change back into 
flannels and their feminine equivalents 
after dinner—a dinner which had con- 
vinced us that, though Jimmy was 
obviously unhinged, he had his points. 

With the greatest pomp Jimmy drew 
the Tinrollo Club into a line facing 
down Piccadilly, and in the solemn 
silence which accorded with such a 
ritual he bowled the rirst Tin hard and 
straight towards Hyde Park Corner. 
Like greyhounds from a leash (I cannot 
easily avoid the simile) the Club dashed 
after it. It made a loud tinkling as it 
went, and then somewhere ahead of us 
we heard the delirious rattle which tins 
emit as they settledown. Fora moment 
all was confusion; and then Peter 
emerged triumphant with it from under- 
neath a taxi. 

It was a great moment, the first 
retrieve. Jimmy’s eyes shone with the 
| light of achievement as he motioned to 





were seventeen of us collected in the! 





had slipped. 


the tin shot with terrific momentum | 


straight into the sea of traffic which 
surged up from Grosvenor Place round 
the Gunners’ Memorial. For a moment 
we hesitated, then in full cry we pur- 
sued it, 

That tin, too, was lost. It was 
fielded by a constable in a manner which 


during which most of | 


ment of aslightly exotic | 


board of a passing bus. | 
The first phase was | 


Anyway | 


| 


stamped him as of the Oval rather than , 


of Hyde Park Corner. Our impetus 


was too great to allow us to dodge him. | 
They called it obstruction with massed | 


violence. I think it should have cost 
Jimmy about five pounds, but he pleaded 
that he was a minor when it happened, 
and, on finding that the plea was three 
hours out of date, the Court doubled 
the fine. 


We are going to get our Member to | 


propose a Bill tor Tinrollo (Toleration | 
Of), and until it is passed the Club | 


remains in abeyance. 





Another Impending Apology. 
“They proposed to hear about a dozen wit- 
nesses as to fact that day. 
be one or two police witnesses,.”—Daily Paper. 





There would also | 
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TIME WAS WHEN I USED TO MARVEL AT THE STUFF 
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THAT THESE CONJURERS GET OUT OF A HAT 








BUT NOW L MARVEL NO MORE, 











OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
GrEorRGE’s Burravo. 
THERE are, I suppose, stranger sights 





in Central Africa than George, disguised 


as a tuft of grass, stalking big game. I 
haven't seen any, but I daresay there 


| are, here and there. 


| running-pumps and a vest 


As a big-game hunter George lacks a 
good deal of that practical experience 
which comes in so handy when the big 
game refuses to be just hunted, and starts 
out to do a little on its own account. 
But so far as the theory of the thing 
goes, George leaves SELous and CHERRY 
Karton and the rest simply standing. 

His attire is faultlessly correct, as 
they say in the novelettes. He insists 
on that. He says a man 
should alwaysdress for the 
occasion. | reminded him 
of the time he set out to 
play golf in plus-fours 
and met an elephant, but 
George gaid that no one 
could possibly have fore- 
seen that he would need 


before he had played his 
third. 

I took George on his 
first big-game expedition. 
He had just joined me on 
the station, and, as life was 
dull and no war-clouds 
dimmed the local horizon, 
we left Sergeant Karuku 
in charge of the half-com- 
pany and plunged into the 
bush. 

George wore a big pith 
helmet. Other things, of 
course, but the helmet was 
his crowning glory. He 
had trimmed it with 
sheaves of grass and fes- 
toons of drooping leaves, 
and the nett effect was 
that of a man peering furtively through 
a bedraggled hedge; but he was very 
proud of it. The idea was that George 
would merge into the pampas, as it 
were, and be quite unrecognisable by 
the game. 

We set out in the dawn. I am never 





| at my best and brightest in the dawn, 


and George’s ridiculously high spirits 
rather irritated me. He even whistled 
until I pointed out somewhat tersely 
that our idea was to shoot, not to lure 
the game into eating out of our hands. 

And when at length our native guide 


| pointed triumphantly to fresh buffalo 


spoor I jibbed. I knew too much about 
buffalo to want to meet one in the com- 
pany of a heavy-footed enthusiastic 
greenhorn like George, and I tried to 


| tell him so tactfully. But he didn’t get 
me at all, and, as the guide was staring 
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man was evidently suffering in his 
estimation, I gave in, and on we went. 

George, under the impression that he 
was treading noiselessly through the 
bush, gave a display of toe-dancing that 
would have flattered PavLova and made 
a good Boy Scout ery, while every few 
yards he stopped to examine the bolt of 
his rifle. Usually he stopped on a dead 
twig, which cracked like a rifle shot, and 
I began to feel easier, realising that 
every head of game within half-a-mile 
of us must have heard him and departed. 

But those buffalo were either deaf or 
criminally careless, because we came on 
them quitesuddenly—sosuddenly indeed 
that George saw them before I did, and 





“HE AND THE OLD BULL MADE A SIMULTANEOUS DISCOVERY 
OF EACH OTHER.” 


just as he and the old bull made a 
simultaneous discovery of the other's 
presence, George fired. 

There was a shout from the guide, a 
thunder of flying hoofs, a spurt of dust 
as the bull fell and recovered, and the 
whole herd had gone, with George in 
full pursuit. 

I caught him with a flying tackle, and 
only his innate sense of respect for a 
superior officer prevented his expressing 
himself with all the adequacy that Sand- 
hurst had taught him. As it was he 
dusted himself, replaced his helmet, 
peered at me through the leaves that 
dangled from the brim, swallowed 
quickly and said— 

“What the hell’s the matter?” 

I explained that a wounded buffalo 
in long grass is about five times as 
dangerous as the electric chair in Sing- 











Sing, and finally persuaded him that 
things were by no means so bright as | 
the morning indicated with an aggrieved | 
buffalo bull working round our flanks | 
intent on getting his own back for what | 
he doubtless considered an entirely un- 
provoked assault. 

As final proof of the seriousness of 
the position I drew his attention to the 
fact that our guide was already well 
above the Plimsoll mark of danger in 
the only tree in the vicinity capable of 
bearing a man’sweight. George grasped 
the situation and we held a rapid staff 
conference. 

Just then there was a noise like an 
angry locomotive from behind and I 
caught a glimpse of a shaggy head and 
two spreading horns bear- 
ing down on top of us. 

I jumped blindly, but 
George ran. Something 
large and brown roared by 
me and I had a panoramic 
view of George’s helmet, 
its grass crown bobbing 
wildly and its festooned 
leaves trailing out behind, 
moving across a little 
clearing in the bush at a 
rate that would have 
lowered all the world’s 
records hadit been possible 
to clock it. 

Immediately behind that 
nodding helmet went the 
snorting buffalo, and then 
quite suddenly George dis- 
appeared. Just like that. 
One moment he was in full 
view, with the bull almost 
breathing down his neck, 
and the next he had gone. 
Where he had been was 
clear space. 

It was like a MAsKELYNE 
AND Cook mystery, but I 
had no time to reflect, for 
even as his helmet melted into the void 
there came the crack of a rifle, and the 


buffalo jumped straight up, turned a | 


complete somersault and lay kicking on 
the ground. 


I ran up, but the brute was dead | 


before I got there, and the guide, de- 
scending nimbly from his tree, was 
executing a pas seul on its inanimate 
body. There was no sign of George at | 
all; he had simply vanished. 

I sat down on the buffalo to think it | 
out, and as I did so a husky voice came 
from my very feet. 

“For the love of Mike, what’s hap- 
pened ?” 

It was quite uncanny—like a spivit- | 
ualist séanee, and I had a vague feeling 
that I ought to be holding somebody’s 
hand. 

And then another queer thing hap- | 


) 





| 


| 
| 
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pened, for « tuft of grass a yard in front 

of me began to waggle violently and 

again there came that sepulchral voice. 
‘Get me out of this, somebody.” 
Cautiously IT took hold of that tuft 


JANUARY 








| and it lifted bodily, with George’s helmet 
| attached, exposing the top of his head 


and his eyes, looking like a rabbit in a 


| burrow. 


Very gingerly and to the ac- 
companiment of much profanity on his 
part we slowly drew him out of the 
unt-bear hole which had engulfed him. 
ft was a perfect fit, and he came out 
pop, like a cork. 

We found his rifle underneath the 
buffalo. It had gone off as George fell 
into the hole and had raked the bull 
clean through the chest. 

George sent the buffalo horns home 
to his mother. Ant-bears, he considers, 
should be protected by law. 





Record Cricket. 

‘*Only two players have made two separate 
countries in one match.’’—Vancouver Paper. 
History has frequently been made in 
test matches, but these are the only two 
instances in our recollection of our 
geography having been added to. 
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THE DUD POUND-NOTE. 


My conscience and myself have al- 
ready had three rounds over the matter 
and I think 1am ahead on points. But 
it is a knotty question. 

It happened over a pound-note—one 
of the earlier vintage—which I had in 
my possession for about ten days. This 
in itself was an unusual occurrence; I 
generally get no more than a passing 
glimpse of any pound-note that comes 
into my possession ; but an even more 
unusual feature was that it was a clever 
forgery. So clever that I should never 
have suspected it if I hadn’t been told by 
a friend in the C.I.D. who knew the man 
who made it. So clever a forgery was 
it that [ almost feel... . Well, un- 
fortunately there are several more of the 
C.I.D. who are not my friends, so I go 
about telling everyone with conscious 
rectitude that it 7s a forgery and letting 
them look at it. 

Then I met the man Chamberson. 

The man Chamberson is an author- 
ity. He reads the Encyclopedia every 
night before going to bed, and on the 
strength of this people have got into 











the habit of saying, ‘ Let’s ask Cham- 
berson; he knows;” and Chamberson 


has got into the habit of saying, “‘ Now, | 


there, old man, you're wrong. Actually | 


the case is this.” 

Chamberson looked very carefully at 
my pound-note with a pocket magnify- 
ing-glass; for he is that sort of chap. 
Then he held it up to the light and 
tasted the south-east corner, and finally 
said— 

** Honestly, old man, you’re wrong. 
This is a good-un after all.” 


“T’m certain it isn’t,” I rejoined | 


warmly. ‘The man who gave it me 
swore it wasn’t.” 

Chamberson merely raised his left 
eyebrow in an offensive sort of way. 


‘He was a man who ought to know,” | 


I continued. ‘“I1’d tell you who he is, 
only I have an idea he ought never to 
have given it to me.” 

Chamberson shook his head slowly 
from side to side. 

“You've been had, old boy,” he said. 
“ His idea of a joke, I bet. You see, in 
a forged note . "and he talked 
learnedly about watermarks and grease 


e & a 


and pen lines and so on, ending up 











= J 
has v 
‘ 


Mechanical Enthusiast (nearly vun down). “My DEAR SiR, YOU'LL RUIN YOUR BRAKES JAMMING ’EM ON LIKE THAT.” 











~———__-——— 1 


| idea, but when I pointed 
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magnanimously with, ‘‘ Of course even 
experts are sometimes deceived.” 

I was about to say, ‘‘ Perhaps you are, 
then,” when he said, ‘Perhaps your 
friend was,” first. 

So instead I challenged him to a bet. 
We bet a pound—since we were on the 
subject of that sum—Chamberson lay- 
ing that my note was real, I that it was 
a fake, and I agreed to abide by the 
decision of a friend of Chamberson’s. 

I then stood Chamberson a drink. I 
felt I could afford it since I was in the 
strong position of being about to take a 





quid off him. 

Now here is the strange thing. Cham- 
berson’s friend, after some hesitation, | 
decided that the note was 
g-nuine. Being the true 
British sportsman I ac- 
cepted his decisionfor what 
it was worth, even though 
it hadn’t been worth as 
much tome as | had hoped. 
But I paid Chamberson 
with my dud pound-note. 
He didn’t at all like the 


out to him that, if hedidn’t 
accept it as genuine, then 
logically he owed me a 
pound, he took it. 

All the same my con- 
science and I are not quite 
happy and have been spar- 
1ing about the matter ever 
since. For, despite Cham- 
berson’s friend and Cham- 
berson (who, by the way, 
hasn’t yet dared to pay the 
note out), I am assured 
in my own mind that that 
note was a forgery. You 
see, as I told you, it was 
given to me as such by my 
friend in the C.I.D., and 
hs name is Sandy Hector 
MacTavish. A. A. 

“T would advise all Minis- 
terial gabblers to visit the ouse of Lords.’ 

Evening Paper. 
‘Tis whispered in Heaven ; Hell gives it 
a kiss; 
But our newest nobility give it a miss. 


Smith Minima’s Latest. 

“What is a White Elephant ?”—* A White 
Elephant is something rather nice, but absc- 
lutely no use to anybody. By derivation—a 
Jumbo Sale.” 


Hygiene. 
“Tclaim theright to ventilate my views,” 
Protests the novelist, “though folk 
reject ‘em.” 
“How wise,” the critic says, ‘ that 
course to choose; 
You doubtless hope the air may dis- 
infect ’em!” 





Lady Fando 
Lord 
FUNNY MAN; Y¥ 


Arthur 


AT THE PLAY. 
“THE Lap” (SHAFTESBURY). 

No doubt Mr. EpGar WALLACE dic- 
tated The Lad between breakfast and 
the two-thirty. And this seems a pity, 
as he has wasted good material, the 
character of The Lad being an attractive 
creation worthy of being worked into a 
more plausible setting. As it is, this 
queer piece is no more than a protracted 
comedian’s sketch against as unlikely a 
background as even Mr. WaLLAcE at his 
hastiest has given us. The lively author 
has here shamelessly abandoned any 
refinements of technique, such as hon- 
estly contriving his entrances and exits. 











n (Miss Dororuy Dix). 






Madderley (Mr. Jack Livesey\. ‘No, 
OU CAN TELL THEM BY THELR CLOTHES.”’ 
The Lad Mr. Bitty Merson, 


He simply shoves his puppets on and 


‘* D>) YOU THINK HE’S A DETECTIVE?”’ 
HE ’LL 


everybody at Fandon Hall had a guilty 
secret, mistook him for a private in- 
quiry agent and filled his pockets with 
banknotes to buy his silence. Lord 
Fandon (Mr. CuaruEs Carson) was in- 
dulging in an intrigue with the per- 
nicious blonde, Pauline (Miss Murien 
Martin-Harvey); Lord Arthur Mad- 
derley (Mr. Jack Livesry) was running 
horses owned by Lady Fandon (Miss 
Dororny Drx) under his own name, and 
a bookmaker’s business under another, 
and doing very well out of it and her, be- 
sides assisting the unfortunate gullible 
lady to deceive her husband in more 
ways than one. 
' the prison governor, who had spent the 
previous evening in Maida 





cording to Mr. WALLACE, 
is customary in Maida 
tion. And so forth. 

wanders about making his 
little jokes ; pretending to 
be the gas-inspector ; win- 
ning the affections of the 
young lovers, Joan (Miss 
EILEEN PEEL) and Jimmy 


learning to danc: the 


bridge; finding theemerald 
necklace in one of Lord 
Arthur’s long cigars, and 
hisoldlove, Margaret (Miss 


Lord Fandon'’s house- 
keeper, mixing gross bur- 
lesque, straight comedy 
and genuine pathos in the 
most capable and hope- 
lessly inconsequent way. 
Too long for a turn, too 
easual and too crudely 


BE THE 


Even Major Grannit, | 


Valeina mannerwhich, ac- | 


Vale, added his contribu- . 


The kindly little old man | 


(Mr. Epwarp Woop1ncs); | 


Charleston; foiling that | 
preposterous Adelphi | 
villain, Lord Arthur; deal- | 
ing himself eight aces at : 


inpa TREVELYAN), in! 


constructed to appeal as a | 


| play, this entertainment will not, I am 


shoves them off again as the exigencies | afraid, p'ease those sophisticated per- | 


of his highly-complicated plot dictate. 


sons who are wont to turn from their 


The central figure, admirably suited | strenuous labours or arduous boredoms | 


to the particular talents of Mr. Binty 
MeErsov, is a little old man affection- 
ately known to the warders of Penton- 


ville and the Scrubbs as “ The Lad” | 


and to gentlemen in the burglary and 
larceny business and their enemies the 
police as “Talking Tommy.” 
method is to stroll into country houses 
in search of articles of value, and trust 
to his native wit and ready tongue to 
extricate him from such quandaries as 
occur, 

Quite often these little expeditions 


to Mr. WaLLAcE for relief. 
left to simpler folk. 


It must be 
“No Orner Ticker” (St. JAmes’s). 


I hadn’t read Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
much-praised No Other Tiger in any one 


His | of its thirteen impressions before attend- 


ing the performance of his drama on 


|the same themeat St. James’s. Having 


conscientiously read it since, I am in a 
position to appreciate the skill with 


|which the author has not only com- 
| pressed but entirely altered the balance 


ended in temporary retirement; but this|of his story to make his dramatic | 





was evidently his lucky day. Nearly | version intelligible, interesting and ex- | 


n- 
th 
rd 


n- 


By, | 
v8 





| 
! 
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citing to one unacquainted with the 
book. 

The book opens in Burma with 
Colonel Strickland’s vigil in the jungle 
for the man-eating tiger; that strange 
appearance of the gaunt tragic English- 
| man with the murderous hunting mad- 
| ness in his eyes, and the comment, ‘ No 
| other tiger passed that way that night,” 
though the mangled body of Maung 
HI’ a, who had been a servant in Eng- 
land, was found next day near the spot. 








There is gradually unfolded with an 

admirable artifice of sus- 
| tained suspense and in- 
direct allusive narrative the 
story of this fierce strange 
man, Archie Clutter: his 
marriage to a rich liypo- 
chondriac ; the fatal game 
jof poker in a shooting- 
| box in the Dauphiné Alps 
| which ended in his killing 
| with frenzied violence the 
decadent French aristocrat 
| whom he had caught cheat- 
| ing; his condemnation to 
twenty years’ travaux 
forcés in the hell of Cay- 
enne; his wife’s friendship 
with the dancer, Corzine, 
and the theft andtreachery 
of Corinne and her lover, 
Battchilena; the vengeance 
of the escaped prisoner, 
with, for sentimental back- - 
ground, Colonel Strick- 
lund’s seemingly hopeless 
love for the lively Lady 
Ariadne Ferne, aftianced to 
the ambitious and respect- 
able politician, Ransome. 

The play begins with the 
trial at Grenoble—an ad- 
mirable scene, exciting and 
dramatic in itself, cleverly 
introducing us to the char- 
acters of Clutter and his wife in a very 
skilfully-compressed shorthand. 

The second episode: In Mrs. Clutter’s 
South Audley Street house we are 
shown the re ations of Mrs. Clutter and 
her protégée, the rising dancer, Corinne, 
and of Corinne and-her lover, Battchi- 
lena; the suppressing of Clutter’s letter 
to his wife by Corinne and Maung H'La; 
the staging of the supposed suicide of 
Mrs. Clutter that Corinne may inherit 
under the will of her friend. 

Third episode: The return of Clutter, 
escaped from Cayenne, a maniac with a 
fixed purpose, and the bringing together 
at a restaurant of Clutter, his fellow- 
convict, Hospel Roussencg, Corinne, 
Battchilena, Lady Aviadne and Strick- 
land. (Ransome has disappeared irom 
the play and the course of Colonel 
Strickland’s love runs smooth.) 

Episodes 4 and 5: The return of 


Corinne. 


Archie Clutter 


Clutter by night tothe terrified Corinne ; 
the last act of vengeance and the 
rescue of Lady Ariadne. Not, indeed, 
a cheering but certainly an exciting 
affair, and extremely interesting as a 
capable essay in the technique of adap- 
tation—a business which normally is so 
dismally done because so difficult to do. 

Mr. Dennis Netwson-Terpy suggested 
with great skill in the first scene the 
sinister complexion of Clutier’s char- 
acter—Clutter the dandy and soft-liver, 
the man of proved courage and chronic 





THE TIGER SHOWS HIS CLAWS. 





SOME 


OTHER 
(WHO HAD A SMALL PART IN EPISODE 8). 


TIGER 








. Miss MARY GLYNNE. 
. Mr, DENNIS NeILSON-TERRY. 


fits of violence. His rendering of the 
later Clutter, the maniac striving to 
keep a hold of himself in order to effect 
his purpose of revenge, is less easy to 
assess, because studies of madness are 
always, it seems to me, impossible to 
criticise-—-there are no canons that ap- 
ply. But it was a forcible and interest- 
ing performance. Mr. Terry is welcome 
on the stage as being of the romantic | 
in contrast with the ultra-naturalistic | 
school, and certainly in this kind of play | 
the more florid method is entirely | 
appropriate. Miss Mary | 
GuLynnE, in a part with | 
more substance to it than | 
usually falls to her, indi- | 
cated cleverly the essential 

worthlessness, the infatu- 

ation, and the treacherous 

cowardice of Corinne, and 

played her scene of terror 





out undue noisiness. The 
other characters were too 
limited by compression to 
be more than roughly 
sketched in. But the play- 
ing was ofa high standard, 
and Mr. Hare STANLEY'S 
Battchilena, Mrs. Kent's 
pseudo-Czech primadonna, 
and Mr. ALEC CHENTRENS’ 
Gaspard Roussencq must 
be specially mentioned. 


lent. 


ANCHISES FORETELLS THE 
COMING OF WIRELESS. 


Curiously enough none 


ticed that, at the close of 
the famous passage in the 
sixth book of the Ainerd, 
where Anchises foretold 
the future of Rome, he also foresaw the 
coming of wireless and the B.B.C. Here 
are his words (ll. 849, 850) :— 


* Orabunt causas melius, celique meatus 


That is: “ [Others than Romans] by 


sky and tell of the rising (cinema) 
stars.” 


talks entitled **Seen on the screen.” 








‘To sell or let, House, Buildings, and 
Garden. Six-roomed House, Cow and Horse 
Stable, Granary and Pig-stye, two Conserva- 
tives, and_useful Garden.’’ 

9 Provincial Paper. 
Tt looks as if the two Conservatives were 
not seeking re-election; apparently 
whole-hoggers. 





with conviction and with- | 


The production was excel- | 
Ls 


of the commentators of | 
VirGIL seems to have no- | 


| 


Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent.” 


wireless (radio) will the better plead | 
their causes, describe the changes of the | 


Obviously he alluded to the | 
broadcasting of the ‘Good Cause” ap- | 
peals, the ‘‘ Weather Forecasts” and the | 
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THE COSMIC TREMOLO. 


FEELING that the question of the by- 
products of earthquakes has been by no 
means fully treated in the columns of 
The Times, Mr. Punch has appealed, and 
not in vain, for further enlightenment 
to various representative men of science 
and letters :— 


Sir Gavin Dalwhinnie, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Seismology at the University 
of Dundee, develops the psychology of 
earthquakes as affecting Scotland :-— 

‘Most peopleregard earthquakes from 
a special angle as geologists, architects 
or journalists, but very few realise their 
effects on national character. Where 
they occur repeatedly and on a large 
scale, as in Japan, they lead to fatalism 
and stoicism; but where they occur 
frequently and on a small scale their 
results are even more disastrous. Take 
for example the case of Scotland. There 
you wilt find the small town of Comrie, 
in Perthshire, with 2,208 inhabitants, 
which is subject to frequent small earth- 
quakes, due to the fact that it is situated 
exactly over the great geological fault 
which separates the Highlands from the 
Lowlands. But the Comrie earthquakes 
are conspicuous for their innocuousness. 
They are seldom violent enough to do 
more than rattle the crockery on the 
shelves. They do not interfere with the 
popularity of the place as a summer 
resort, as may be evidenced by the im- 
pressive fact that it possesses two Tem- 
perance Hotels. Unfortunately these 
privileges are not regarded with equa- 
nimity by the dwellers in less-favoured 
localities. On the contrary they lead 
to onstant references of a sarcastic turn 
in Scots newspapers, which only betray 
envy and jealousy, and tend to promote 
disintegrating and fissiparous tendencies 
in the body politic and retard the advent 
of Scottish Home Rule. For it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the sturdy inhab- 
itants of Comrie would ever consent to 
a central earthquake control, or to the 
suggestion, which has already been 
made by a Clydeside Member, that, 
by way of preventing a monopoly, all 
health-resorts in Scotland should be 
provided with an apparatus for causing 
artificial earthquakes.” 


Sir Whiteley Browne, President of the 
Neo-Hygienic Institute, writes as fol- 
lows :— 


“Speaking with all due respect for 
the motives which animate the Society 
for the Abolition of Earthquakes, I am 
strongly opposed to the movement for 
the following reasons: Earthquakes in 
moderation are a beneficent and salu- 
brious agency by which Nature pro- 





vides an antidote to the dangers of 


immobility. They stimulate the liver, 
promote a healthy circulation and tend 
to enrich and decorate the vocabulary 
of ornamental objurgation. I frequently 
recommend patients who are suffering 
from the effects of a sedentary life to 
spend their holidays in regions where 
seismic disturbances occur; and where 
my advice has been carried out and a 
diet of bean-bread, washed down with 
turnip-top water, has been rigidly ad- 
hered to, I have found the results in- 
variably successful. The cnly patient I 
lost was a Channel-swimmer, who in- 
sisted on bathing in a tidal wave, which 
is a method of ablution I have never 
recommended, being indeed of opinion 
that the less we wash the healthier wo 
are.” 

Mr. Theodore Champion Foothill, 
the eminent lyric poet, has sent us the 
following luminous but formidable com- 
munication :— 

“T have always found that seismic 
perturbations have exercised a decidedly 
beneficial effect on the flow of poetic 
inspiration. They may not conduce to 
steadlast or prolonged exaltation, but 
are most efficacious in promoting vivid 
and explosive excitement—the “* Diony- 
sian” mood described by NietTzcHe. 
Some of my happiest efforts, or at any 
rate those which have attained the 
most resounding publicity, have been 
thrown off during earth tremors. They 
affect the choice of metre, again, as well 
as the temper of the poem. I have 
never composed a poem in blank verse, 
the heroic couplet or the Spenserian 
stanza during an earthquake. In- 
stinctively I found myself adopting the 
cataleptic trimeter, or a scheme in which 
recurrent dochmiacs maintain a throb- 
bing antispastic pulsation; and I am 
preparing for the Press a small volume 
of seismic stanzas on various events of 
topical interest, of which I am sending 
a copy to your Booking Office.” 

General Sir Bardolph Bulger, R.A., 
the famous expert on high-explosives, 
sends us this interesting personal narra- 
tive :— 

“TJ am entirely opposed to any Gov- 
ernment grants for the development of 
by-products of earthquakes, having only 
too good reason to regard them as un- 
mitigated nuisances. ~ Just thirty years 
ago I was playing golf in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta with my old friend, 
Colonel Angus McKillop. We were all 
square at the seventeenth. At the eight- 
eenth I hit a beauty from the tee, and 
with my second, a perfect brassy shot, I 
reached the green; McKillop was short. 
My putt was dead on the hole, but half- 
way the ball stopped and rolled back off 
the green into the rough. ‘Lie down, 
man,’ said McKillop; ‘it’s an earth- 





quake!’ It was; and when the tremors 
ceased I took two to get out, while McKil- 
lop holed a lucky chip-shot and won the 
match and the fiver we hadon. I wrote 
home to the St. Andrews’ Committee, 
and, on being informed that there was 
no rule empowering a player to replace a 
ball which had been moved by an earth- 
quake, at once resigned my membership.” 








GLORIANA. 
Old Elizabethans went 
Westward Ho! 
To Salvador and Flores, to Lima and 
Callao ; 
And gold and pearls and turkis they 
brought from overseas 


THE 


roving 


To pleasure Grortana, who liked such | 


toys as these. 

RaLeEIGH, Drake and FRosIsHER, 
GRENVILLE and the rest of them, 
Served and loved Exizanery, tawny- 

haired EL1zABETH, 
Stubborn - lipped ExnizaBetn, who 
mastered all the best of them. 


The New Elizabethan comes roving 
Westward Ho! 

As far as Hyde Park Corner, to wander 
by the Row; 


——, 


Ig | 








And nosegays —rather tumbled — and | 


daisy-chains he brings 


To pleasu:e Giortana, who loves such | 


little things. 
Richard, John and _ Christopher, 
Tommy and the rest of them, 
Long to serve EnizaBetu, golden- 
haired ELIZABETH, 
Smiling-mouthed Ex1zaBetu, beloved 
by all the best of them. 


ExvizaBETH of England sat stately in 
her barge, 

With citizens a-gazing along the river’s 
marge ; 

And masques and plays, withcock-fights 
and baiting of the bear, 

Were set for GuorrAna, who liked such 
manly fare. 

All the folk of London Town (SHake- 

SPEARE and the rest of them) 


Vied to please EL1zaBETH, steely-eyed | 


ELIZABETH, 


Stern old maid Exizasetu, task-mis- | 


tress of the best of them. 


ExizaBetH of England rides smiling | 


down the Row, 


With boys from Bow or Kensington to 


watch her carriage go; 

And air-balloons and scooters, with 
puppies on the run, 

Are there for GLoRIANA, who loves to 
see the fun. 


All the lads of London Town (Richard 


and the rest of them) 


Play to please ExizaBetu, merry- | 


eyed EnizaABETH, 


Little maid Ex1zaBetu, heart's Prin- | 


cess of the hest of them. 
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PRAISE RE To 
ALAA, 

THYS ,, 


THE EGYPTIAN SEASON: GETTING DOWN TO EARTH. 
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Boy (indicating clown, who has just popped out for a 
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breatier). ‘‘H1, MISTER, YER CLOWN ’S LOOSE!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I can discern two motives in An Introduction to Dutch 
Art (FABER AND Gwykr): the desire to present the Dutch 
artists as they flourished from 1580 to 1700 or so to future 
frequenters of the Royal Academy’s Winter Show, and the 
desire to recommend the brand of esthetic philosophy first 
promulgated in The Modern Movement in Art. Personally I 
should have thought the welcome strain of cynicism which 
prompts Mr. R. H. Winenskxt to record the fluctuations of 
critical dogma in the case of REMBRANDT would have curbed 
his own excursions into similar domains. But he so obviously 
enjoys his own contribution to the next man’s list of ridicula 
that you have not the heart to deprive him of his flutter. 
His system sets dogma and mysticism, subordination and 
individualism—factors usually kept at some sort of equipoise 
in the best men and the best art—into radical opposition, 
and divides all his painters into “romantic,” “classical- 
architectural” and ‘ popular’”’—the last category a sort of 
limbo for artists whose records of actuality confirm the 
experience of the vulgar. This theorising provides a certain 
amount of liveliness and does little serious harm, except in 
the case of VERMEER, whose work it completely sunders from 
that of obvious affinities. The writer's “classical” predi- 
lections stand him in good stead when it comes to filling up 
the gaps which in the National Gallery and elsewhere 
reflect our national antipathies. Historically he strikes me 
as extremely lucid and discerning, and his survey covers 
practically the whole Dutch field, except still life and 
descriptive landscape- painting. Foreign intiuences are admir- 
ably established and described ; the precursors and associates 
of great men fall helpfully into their places, and Mr. 
WILENSKI's dislike of “‘ popular” Dutch art does not prevent 
his paying due attention to its unelevating manifestations. 





The Russian revolution may be presented in forms as 
varied as the baseness and the heroism of mankind. It 
may be shown, for instance, dramatically, as the overthrow 
of an old order; or historically, as the ebb and flow of a 
civil war; or merely statistically, as a percentage reduction 
of population. General P. N. Krassnorr, in his second | 
study, The Unforgiven (ALLEN AND Unwin), projecting on 
the screen a jagged confusion in which mingle the visions 
of dying saints, the food hallucinations of starving peasants, 
the fantasies of Chinese torturers and the dances of evil 
children, shows the old order loathing yet pitifully attempt- 
ing to fraternise with the new; brings out the accursedness | 
of civil war as a contest even between loving father and 
loving son, and translates reduction of population into a 
hideous sequence of killings—killings in the name of liberty, 
in the name of war, of God, of revenge, in the name of mere 
clerical error. Through all his chapters the writer is 
groping for an explanation, seeing the agony of Russia at 
times as the pruning of a thing decayed and a necessary 
return to a simpler form of existence, yet shadowed by the 
ever-recurring dread lest the whole turmoil be sheer devil- 
riot of evil. But he is more coherent than one has come to 
expect of Russian novelists and, though he spoils the 
artistic sequence of his narrative by an excursus to South 
America, his story is at least adequate to hold together that 
burden of description which gives the book its value. In 
this generation we are surfeited with horrors, but, if ever a | 
day should come when wars pass from living memory, when 
forms of government are stabilised and even the devastating 
march of inventive science is stayed, while the gentle arts 
of peace come into their own again, then volumes such as 
this will stand forth in ghastly illumination among the 
most horrifying relics of what must appear to have been 
the age of Terror. Thank Heaven, Russia is not and never | 
was part of Europe. 
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One sentence of his noble work. 


cultural labourers of the East Riding, 


In The Ritz Carltons (MerHUEN) we 
Ave helped by FinuMore Hype to see 
Some of the countless troubles which 
Harass the hideously rich. 

No one but those who wallow in 

The quagmire of redundant tin 

Can have the least conception what 

A nightinare is their daily lot. 

Have you, for instance, ever known 

Of something which you longed to own, 
But which you felt you must forgo 
Because the price was far too low ? 
Can you imagine how it jars 

Always to have to smoke cigars ? 
Think of the pearls that come unstrung 
Just as the dinner-bell has rung ; 

The testing-out of canes and hats ; 
The constant breaking-in of spats : 
The purchase of—as you suppose 
The most expensive car that goes, 
Only to see your neighbour run 
An even more expensive one. 
Picture—but no, let Mr. Hypr 
Reveal to you the tragic side, 
And I must beg you not to shirk 


Moreover, MetHuEn should, I hold, 
Produce it bound in solid gold, 
That millionaires may buy and see 
Hlow they excite our sympathy. 

A short time ago The Manchester 
(;uardian published a posthumouse-say 
by the late Mr. C. EK. Monraaue, entitled 
“The Blessing of Adam.” Its unfash- 
ionable theme was the joy of work. It 
even went so far as to maintain that art 
was no more than work utterly unspoilt 
and drudgery no more than work gone 
utterly wrong. For the most persua- 
sive of comments on this arresting text | 
I should like to recommend the Rev. | 
M. C. F. Morris’s study of The British 
Workman (OxForD University Press), 
a study which, being limited to the agri- 


appears somewhat misnamed until you 
are told that its berserker hero laid 
claim to the title as the proudest he 
could own. Around the figure of Wi1- 
LIAM Buapes, whom his biographer first 








Badiy-defeated Pugilist. “’E’s BETTER THAN I THOUGHT ’E WAS. 
BEEN A REAL EYE-OPENER TO ME.” 
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knew as an octogenarian, is grouped an 





intimate picture of the farm life of 1850. Babes started 
service at eight, but service was a homelier thing in those 
days and, though the wages were little or nothing, the keep 
was remarkably good. Gigantic tasks of muck-carting, 
stacking and hedging were prefaced and followed by gigantic 
meals, and the little schooling the lads put in between- 
whiles-——mostly Catechism, “behaviour” and the alphabet— 
did nothing to abate their relish for work. ‘Ah was ta’en 


‘up wi’’t,” “Wark was nowt,” ‘Ah loved it an’ Ah did it” 


these were the comments of the man who could shear 
seven sheep in thirty-two minutes and mow a three-acre 
field (on two gallons of home-brewed) between sunrise and 
sunset. There are no dull pages in Mr. Morrts’s book and 
a few of the best are devoted to the vernacular of the Wold. 


| But first and last it is a panegyric of honest work and the 
notable men and women such work creates, and, unlike most 


panegvrics, both timely and salutary. 





Let me at once say, and avert possible disappointment, 
that From Colonel to Subaltern (Country Life) is not the 
story of a soldier’s degradation, but just a series of letters 
on the whole art of horsemanship from Colonel McTaceart, 
D.S.O., to his son, a young cavalry officer. Now in the 
past few years I’ve read several new and instructive works 
on equitation, and noted principally how widely, once more, 
do experts differ. What two books could, for instance, be 
more diverse than The Horse as Comrade and Friend and 
Bridle Wise—the former by a sentimentalist, the latter by a 
machine? But, while I enjoyed both, and still do to-day, I 
think that it is to Colonel McTaaeart that I’d liefest go 
for guidance, and his motto is “Be Patient,” and, I might | 
add, ‘and practical,” for his words, whether we are in the | 
stable or the saddle, are all of good sense cum great kindness. 
In fact he will be rejoiced to know that I see eye to eye 
with him on all except ‘ Do horses like hunting?” Colonel 
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1} Mc TAGGART says that no horse likes hunting, and that what | v 
| I take for pleasurable excitement is merely a demonstration 
of nerves induced by a prospect of pain and tedium. And 
| yet he must have seen hunters head up and statue still, 
: listening, listening, oh! ravished, you'd say, to the cry of 
| hounds in a great woodland ? Why, he'll be having it 


next that a hunt terrier hates going to ground! ‘his 
book, an able work by a most kindly soldier, is well 


and wittily illustrated in line by an artist who remains 
anonymous. I notice, however, that an édition de luxe is 
in preparation which will give his work in colour, 


I take it that Mr. Norman Venner, whose name appears on 
the title-page of The Following Feet (HEINEMAND), is still 
a young man, in spite of the fact that this appears to be his 
fourth novel. Not having read any of its predecessors | can- 








vacancy, but he is blackballed, for no reason given, by Nei! 
Armiter. The fact emerges (but “slow, how slowly!”) that 
Fiske and Armiter are old and bitter enemies, and with the 


release, somewhere about page 300, of the further fact that | 


Armiter is on the point of abducting Fiske’s sister, our hopes 
revive. However, it all comes to nothing. The abduction 
proves to be a very damp squib; 
inanition, and with a couple of mild engagements at the 
‘“‘super-house” the story ends. I feel that 1 have been un- 
lucky with Miss Srp¢wick and I must try again. For the 
present I can pay her only the tribute of a bored admiration. 


Mr. Greorcrt: Barr McCurcueron is a novelist whose 








work always commands respect, but, on realizing the nature 
of his aim in Blades (Tue Bopitey Heap), I wondered if it 
was possible to overcome its difficulties. The young Ameri- 





not say that he is incapable 
of creating lifelike men and 


——— ean who gives his name to the 





women, but probably at present 
he lays more stress on incident 
than on character. The main 
idea of the book is one that 
has been handled often enough 
before, not without success. 
Oiiver Honey, an uncomfort- 
ably inquiring young fellow 
who has served through the 
War and apparently cherishes 
resentment against his _bro- 
thers who managed to avoid 
the trenches, learns suddenly 
that he is within six months 
of death. His sister Agatha, 
with whom he had been keep- 
ing house, has just died a d 
leit him, to his surprise, some- 
thing over a thousand pounds 
in cash, hidden in a cardboard 
box beneath the floor of her 
room. Armed with this wealth, 
concealed in a belt about his 
middle, Mr. Honey, like a new 
but wealthier Mr. Polly, sets 
out on his adventurous travels 
through the country. ‘An 














tale was a renowned athlete; 
of Puritan stock and a delight- 
ful disposition he was every- 
one’s friend, even of those who, 
when trying to employ him, 
found that he was almost un- 
employable. Sccially he was 
a great success, but in the 
world of business his failure 
was consistently complete. 











a 


tance and joined a colony 
whose members lived totally 
apart from m dern inventions 
and modes of life. How he 
fared among these people makes 
% romance which 1 suggest 
that readers desirous of 
entire change from the hectic 
fiction of to-day should sample 
for themselves. They will find 
a story which the skill and 
humour of Mr. McCurcnHron 
|have saved from being too 
overwhelmingly edifying. 


Ss 











English Odyssey,” the pub- 
lishers call it, adding that 
“the scenes and the people 
are real, the thought vivid and 
lively.” I hate to impugn their 


HAPPEN TO KNOW THE 
THOUGHT OF 





REPERCUSSIONS OF THE DUTCH EXHIBITION. 


Provision Merchant (interested in Art culture). 


NAME 
PAINTING DUTCH CHEESES 


More Boys and Girls of His- 
tory (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


“Do you 


to the book of the same name 
WHO FIRST 


OF THE ARTIST ° ” 
. “en (minus the “more”). Here 


RED?” 








simple faith, but I cannot altogether agree with their esti- 
mate. Mr. VENNER has a certain ingenuity in detail, a cer- 
tain inconsequent brightness in narrative, but he should do 
better work than this in the future. 





For eighteen years Miss Ernen SrpGwick has been one of 
the gaps in my literary education. It is a shameful confes- 
sion and I only make it because I have now in some sort 
repaired the breach by reading The Bells of Shoreditch 
(SipGwick AND Jackson). I had not read a chapter of it 
without discovering that in point of style Miss Sipawick 
can write the heads off most of the younger generation and 
that she can draw a character or depict a scene with any- 
body. In fact, if I am to judge by this last novel of hers, 
| she can do everything with a pen except tell a story. Hight 

of the younger intelligentsia, four of each sex, share a house 
in Bloomsbury (known as ‘‘the super-house”’), which has a 
common dining-room and eight bed-sitting-rooms. One of 





the aim of Ruopa and EILEEN 
Power is to illustrate the “history of discovery and the 
growth of Greater Britain,” and, although the opinion of 
teachers and pupils would be more valuable and authorita- 


tive than mine, I feel no lack of confidence in saying that | 


the authors have done their work with admirable skill and 
discrimination. Children of imagination, it seems to me, 
will be stimulated by these stories to take a wider interest 
in the history of their country, and the little element of sur- 
prise with which the Misses Power end some of their tales 
will add to the pleasure of youthful readers. Both as re- 
gards choice of subject and illustrations I have nothing 
but praise for a book which deserves a most cordial welcome. 








The New Art Criticism. 
“And so one might go on through the galleries, 
gluttony of Van OQOstade’s peasants and the greediness 
Steen’s boots.”—Evening Paper. 


past the 
of Jan 


These must be of the seven-league variety which devours | 


the four men leaves and Alfred Fiske is proposed to {ill the | the miles. 


the deadly feud dies of | 


Then under stringent condi- | 
tions he came into an inheri- | 


an | 





Press) is a worthy successor | 





| 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. G. B. Saw considers Test 
inatches entirely uninteresting. For- 
| tunately this disheartening news did 
not reach the M.C.C. team before the 
| “ Ashes” were safe. 


The pronunciation of ‘ margarine” 
| with a soft ‘g,” as advocated by the 
B.B.C. experts, is in our opinion less 
objectionable than the practice of pro- 
nouncing it butter.” 





Vesuvius was covered with snow the 


After a discussion on men’s clothes, 
the Matlock Rotary Club decided that 
the kilt was preferable to Oxford “bags” 
or plus-fours. The right spirit seems 
to survive in the Highlands—of Derby- 
shire. — 


Cocktails, as Professor W. E. Dixon 
remarks in a warning against the habit, 
are usually taken at a time when the 
stomach is empty. Too often they are 
taken at a time when the head is empty. 


Among the attractions mentioned in 
an advertisement of ‘‘ board-residence 





children living on canal-boats spoke of 
the difficulty of vocabulary tests. In 
our opinion vocabulary tests among 
bargees are attended by peril. 


With children who are inclined to ex- 
aggerate or to tell imaginary stories, we 
are advised, care should be exercised as 
to the books they are giventoread. A 
work to be especially avoided is The 
Compleat Angler. 


A Pole who posed as an aristocrat 
has been discovered to be a plumber’s 
mate and wanted by the police. His 





other day, to the astonish- 
ment of Neapolitans, who 
rarely see anything colder 
| than ice-cream. 


Letters from the snow-clad 
Riviera speak of the increas- 
ing popularity of the Overcoat 
| dAzur, ‘ 


‘“‘An intoxicated fish is most 
| unlikely,” says a writer. It 
|is certainly unusual for an 

angler to see » salmon-trout 
| floating down-stream cling- 
ing to a twig and singing 
“Ole Man River.” 


Mr. Luoyp GEorGcE claims 
that he can put himself to 
sleep at will. We understand 
that he does this by counting 

| hundreds and hundreds of 
imaginary sheep jumping into 
the right Lobby. 


“Lambs,” says the writer 
of an article on a shepherd’s 
| work in winter, “are con- 
nected in one’s mind with 
| spring and buttercups and 
daisy-strewn meadows.” He 
says nothing about mint. 


With réference to the ex- 
pressed opinion of a Professor 
at Syracuse University, that 





Lawn 
Jarno 








Salesman (at last reaching breaking-point). “‘ You ’LL PARDON 
MY SAYING SO, SIR, BUT IT’S NOT A HAT YOU WANT—IT’S 
A HAIR-NET.” 


professional experience would 
help him to contemplate 
calmly the possibility of being 
fetched. tan 
Speaking at Glasgow in 
favour of Home Rule for 
Scotland, Mr. H, O’HEar said 
that the farther one got from 
home within the Empire the 
easier it became to obtain 
self-government. “Hear 
O’ Hear!” is indicated. 


The Free State army is to 
be greatly reduced, and it is 
anticipated that thousands of 
Generals will be placed on the 
retired list. 


We gather that. burglars 
have never broken into the 
residence of Sir WILLIAM 
MircHELL-THomson. They 
probably know that the Post- 
MASTER-GENERAL objects to 
receiving deputations. 


Of the fur-coats worn by 
women inthis country ninety- 
five per cent, we read, are rab- 
bit of some kind. No wonder 
rabbits often look so down- 
hearted. 


A woman who gave birth 
to four children at Bordeaux 








what America needs is some new swear- 
words, we can only point out that 
hitherto Anglo-American understanding 
has been greatly assisted by the fact 
that. the two peoples have used the 
same bad-language. 


The favourite food of Mr. Wint1aM 
WALEER, aged 107, the oldest man in 
England, is pork. Vegetarians maintain 
that he is bound to suffer for it in the 
long run. 


Mr. WALKER is said to have begun 
life as a bricklayer. We have often 
wondered if life was long enough for 
bricklayers. 


for gentlefolk only,” is ping-pong. We 
ourselves should never dream of playing 
ping-pong with any but gentlefolk. 


A ball hit by a lady-golfer at Ealing 
the other day killed a rabbit. We 
gladly absolve her of deliberate malice. 


The historic Lincolnshire game of 
Haxey-hood, in which all and sundry 
struggle for possession ofa piece ofcloth, 
is gaid to be the forerunner of the Rugby 
game. Another theory is that it is the 
original form of the Sales. 


At the Conference of Educational As- 








VOL. CLXXVI. 
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sociations a lady with experience of 


is said to be getting on very well. At 
the same time our thoughts are with 
the father. 


A Yorkshire engineer who connected | 
his loud-speaker and his wireless-set 
with two miles of flex was able to hear a 
lecture being broadcast quite distinctly. 
He will have to get another mile or two 
of the stuff in order to be on the safe 
side. . 


An American politician advises young | 
Americans to go to the forests and | 
prosper. We are not surprised. That, | 
of course, is where the wood-alcohol 
comes from. 
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SOME DUTCH PICTURES. 


(N.B.—Owing to the temporary indisposition 
of our famous art-critic, CONNOISSEUR, we were 
obliged to ask poor old GasTRONOMICUS, our 
diner-out. to do this exhibition for us. Gas- 
TRONOMICUS however went to CONNOISSEL R's 
bedside before he started and tried to learn as 
much of the genuine “art” talk as he could. 
It is not our fault if a few of his sentences 
eem a little confused. ]} 

THERE is no more delightful experi- 
ence in these days of etiolated com- 
plexions and shrunken contours than 
to drop in to such an exhibition as is 
now being held at Burlington House 
and gaze for a while at the maitre- 
piéces de résistance of Dutch art. What 
solidity of textures! What embonpoint 
of portraiture! What a timbre of ivrog- 
nerie! What chiarascuro of desserts ! 
What got! Howripe and how succu- 
lent are the tones, how taut the masses, 
how lit the flesh-tints with inner fire! 
What a gradual appreciation of values 
do we not perceive, working as by a 
crescendo up to the delicate perfection 
of edibility which characterises a Jan 
Sreen, a VAN BEYEREN or a Karr! 

The spade-work, or should we per- 
_ haps say the spoon-work, has been 
' done, no doubt, by Rempranpt or by 
Hats, though there is too much refine- 
ment, too much intellectuality in many 
of the portraits of the former to make 
him a wholly worthy forerunner of the 
miracles of the Netherland cuzsine; and 
it is surely to those others whom I 
have named that the eye of the true 
bon-vivant turns fondly and turns again. 

Let me say here and now that I have 
seen richer, spicier exhibitions, colla- 
tions more roundly representative of 
the palate of seventeenth-century Hol- 
land. We could have been treated to 
rarer game. We could have found riper | 
cheeses. Wecould have done with a lit- | 
tle more salad. We could have opened | 
another dozen of Schnapps. There | 
were reasons, no doubt, for this reti- | 
cence. It has been stated that the} 
hotel- keepers of Amsterdam remon- | 
strated with their Government and | 
would not allow it to lend too many 
pictures of a culinary magnificence now 
dead lest the tourist who had seen 
them should expect larger helpings in 
«a modern menu than he was likely to 
receive. 

I have been told, too, that the Ger- 
man Government, taking a different line, 
refused to part with certain still-life 
pictures on the grounds that the zsthe- 
tic cravings of the Fatherland would be 
famished if these beatitudes in paint 
were removed even for so short a time 
from their gaze. And it may well be 
that other Continental authorities have 
taken the same line. We ourselves have | 
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“Music Party” from its place in the 
National Gallery, so that Burlington 
House at the moment contains no ade- 
quate example of swan-pie. 

But much that is beautiful there is. 
Rubicund cavalier, rotund housewife, 
adipose demoiselle, plump and smiling 
infant, they lead us on insensibly to 
those triumphant compositions, those 
luminous groupings on which they have 
battened, where the peach, the melon, 
the grape-bunch are not more ade- 
quately handled than the oyster, the 
crayfish and the crab. Or again to those 
genre pictures where the tilted wine- 
glass forms the clef of some spirituous 
piece of epicurean revelry in which the 
labour of a great love has been spent 
alike upon entremets and hors d’a@uvres. 

Coming to mere detail, can we ade- 
quately praise the magnificent half- 
peeled lemon noticeable alike as one ol 
the main inspirations in the work both 
of ABRAHAM VAN BeEyYEREN and Jan 
STEEN? It is this fruit which, domin- 
ating as it were the outlook of both 
artists, by reason of its dietetic neces- 
sity in the hierarchy of food, recurs as 
a leitmot:f in composition after com- 
position, never varying in the exquisite 
translucence of the peeled half or in 
the delicious spiral of the pendulous 
portion of the rind. Beside it not even 
the oysters, not even the nectarines, 
scarcely even the hock or the muscatels 
of these two painters are to be com- 
pared in point of luscious and sensuous 
charm. It ranks even above ADRIAEN 
von OstapeE’s prawn in A Woman Sell- 
ing Fish (174) as the bonne bouche of 
the exhibition. Nay, if I were to be 
asked what is the most delicate piece of 
pulp-handling, the most incomparable 
specimen of skin technique, not only in 
the present collection but in the whole 
world, I should say without the slight- 
est hesitation, “The answer is this 
lemon.” 

Wittem Katrr relegates the balf- 
peeled lemon too often to a subordinate 
place in his art, and suffers thereby. He 
misses the twined beauty of the dangling 
spiral and tends to a concentration on 
the mere apparatus and furniture of the 
feast—the flagon, for instance, the car- 
pet, the bowl or the tray, where points 
of light on meta] and pottery can never 
compensate us for a certain emptiness 
we feel when the true spirit of gour- 
mandise isinabeyance. ‘This deficiency 
becomes even more marked in N1coLAEs 
Maks, though the satisfactory, even 
alluring, apricots of Dreaming (266) do 
something to atone. 

GaBriEL Metsv’s Old Women Cook- 
ing Pancakes (322) exhibits feeling, and 
in the Fishmarket at Evening of Em- 
MANUEL DE WIrTE there is a certain in- 


been unable to move our own inimitable | evitability about the arrangement of the 








poissons (and in especial the bisected 
salmon and the turbot) which betrays 
the touch of the epicure. 

On the whole, however, we may con- 
tent ourselves with the rapturous refec- 
tions which find their culminating point 
inthe larder-scapesand pdtisseriesof JAN 
STEEN. No bon-vivant should miss the 
exquisite bravura of the binge in 182, 
the kitten eating pie and the boy casting 
roses to a pig in 192, nor the admirable 
tempo of The Fat Kitchen (245), with its 
perfect portrayal of a woman stuffing a 
p ece of meat into her mouth with one 
hand and thrusting the other into a 
pasty. 

How cold after these are the boasted 
excellences of Cuyp and VERMEER, con- 
tented for the most part with mere ex- 
ternals, and often, in the case of the | 
latter, unable to penetrate beyond the | 
mere garniture of colour to the spirit | 
of engraissement within! For the | 
rest, we may notice a certain not un- | 

| 





impressive dignity in 373, VAN DEN 
Eeckuovur’s large group representing 
Four Chiefs of the Wine Guild of Amster- 
dam, with its arrangement of measures, | 
instruments and a barrel in the fore- | 
ground. But little else need cause us to | 
linger. And with what a shudder do | 
we not contemplate the degenerate | 
tendency of modern Dutch art, as ex- | 
emplified by Van Goau, with his miser- 
able, almost unprovisioned Café at Arles 
(463), and his contemptible Stzll Life 
(464) of lemons and oranges in a basket, | 
not one of which has received so much 
as a cut with a fruit-knife to show the 
graces it may conceal ! | 
Passing now rapidly through the | 
South Rooms, devoted to the uninter- 
esting etchers, our sensitive nostrils are 
greeted by the odour of roast beef, which 
leads us without further delay to the 
important little group of national still- 
life which the authorities have housed 
in the restaurant and for which the 
exhibition has furnished go wonder- 
ful an apéritif. Evor. 








Another Impending Apology. 
“Prize Cats.— Mrs. » Mrs. and 
Miss ——, three Hendon ladies, were in the 
prize list at Croydon Cat Show on Wednes- 
day.”—Suburban Paper. 














“Wire ELopes with FURNITURE.” 
Manchester Paper. 
The tall-boy, we suppose. 





“FLECTRIFYING ALL CHINA.” 
Daily Paper. 
If it “comes away in me ’and, Mum,” 
now, Mary Anne will get a nasty shock. 





The Human Cheshire Cat. 
“The only sign of life that appeared about 
her features was the twitching at the corners 
of her eyes where the lips met.” 


From serial story in Daily Paper. 
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BROADCAST. 


Mr. Batpwin (mizing his melodies). “IT’S MY DELIGHT 
BEVORE THE VIGHT 
TO BE A VARMER’S BOY-OY-OY, 
TO BE A VARMER’S BOY.” 


[In addition to the benefits that fanmers will derive from tke De-rating Bill, there is the arrangement by which the Banks, 
with the Government's support, are to offer them the cheapest possible long-term loans for the purchase or improvement of land, 
under the provisions of the recent Agricultural Credits Act, Tbis scheme came into operation last Monday.] 
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MY HUSBAND IS A COLLECTOR TOO.” 
Hunter. “ INDEED. 
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Lady (to Big-game Hunter), “ YOU HAVE A WONDERFUL COLLECTION. 


WHAT DOES HE COLLECT?” 


Lady. “OH, WELL, AT PRESENT ONLY MOTHS.” 
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1 THINK IT SO GOOD FOR A MAN TO HAVE A SOBBY. 








THE PAPER-CHASE. 

THE value of paper-chasing as a sport 
which promotes the circulation not only 
of the blood but also of the Daily Press 
(in small sections) is recognised by both 
Percival and myself. All the same we 
were not quite prepared for my elderly 
Aunt Araminta (with whom we were 
staying last week) to announce at 
breakfast that she was taking part in 
a village paper-chase that afternoon. 

For the moment we had incredible 
visions of Aunt Araminta lavishly 
sprinkling this England with fragments 
of Mr. James Dovatas’s “ Purer Sunday 
Murders” campaign, as she doubled, 
Charley’s Aunt-wise, across the land- 
scape, till she added: “I’m collecting 
the money, you know. A shilling for 
each entry. It’s for the Church Debt 
Fund.” 

We understood. The Church is 
solidly behind everything that goes on 
in Aunt Araminta’s village. The Vicar’s 
fiscal policy is really responsible, be- 
cause, whenever he wants to make some 
alterations which he thinks the parish 





won't sanction, he goes and does it on 
his own with borrowed capital and then 
launches a passionate appeal to the 
large hearts of the village to Get the 
Church Out of Debt. ‘The result is 
that alert brains like Aunt Araminta’s 
are eternally devising new methods of 
appeal to the pocket, while the parish 
magazine resembles those financial pub- 
lications subsidised by bucket-shops. 

“ Who are to be the hares?” we asked 
at last, feeling, however, that we could 
guess the answer to that one. 

We were right. Apparently we were 
to be, together with Miss Golightly and 
young Mrs. Skinner, ‘two such charm- 
ing girls.” We bowed to the inevitable 
and, like hares for the slaughter, meekly 
went to look out suitable kit. 

The start was inauspicious. The 
Vicar’s wife having indicated the Vicar- 
age drive as the meeting-place for the 
field, we had not anticipated her sudden 
discovery that the drawing-room was 
after all somuch warmer. I mean, the 
major portion of the field was church- 
going but non-running—a well-dressed 


assemblage of devout and elderly souls 





getting their bob’s-worth of social gath- | 


ering and charitable feeling—while even 
the local Youth-and-Beauty’s idea of 
paper-chasing costume was either tweed 
skirts and mackintoshes or plus-fours, 
walking-sticks and large furry gloves; 
whereas Percival and I, in our zeal 
to uphold the honour of Metropolitan 
sport, wore only thin zephyrs and run- 
ning-shorts. And, believe me, these 
hardly look the thing in a drawing-room 
conversazione presided over by a Vicar’s 
wife. 

We caused a terrific sensation when 
we first entered, which was but height- 
ened by Percival’s bringing in with him 
a small mat from the hall on one of his 
spiked running-shoes. After a short 
p-riod of chilly ostracism we were hur- 
riedly introduced to our fellow-hares, 
blushing vividly, and not till we had got 
outside and donned large sacks of paper 
torn up by a mass corvée of the Sunday 
School Mixed Infants did we feel more 
in the picture. 

Miss Golightly, who was a very pretty 
girl and carried a vanity-case, had, | 
should say, been chosen for her part 








—————____-—--—--——, 








| custom now fast dying out in the more 


| cheers we set off down the main road at 
| an impressive lope. Behind us the pack, 


| miral Bettworthy with his ear-trumpet, 


| Skinner, who was by no means a touring 


| to pick up from the ground where she 


| side muddy lanes and threw paper over 


| hounds incredibly two hundred yards 
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merely because she looked fast. Mrs. 
Skinner, on the other hand, was a fat 
young woman and had obviously been 
selected by the Vicar’s wife to act as 
official chaperon to the hares—an old 


fashionable paper-chasing circles. Amid 


ranging from that wily old hound, Ad- 


down to little Cyril, aged eight, who 
ought still to have been out at walk, toed 
up for an early start. 

Half-a-mile down the road we subtly 
turned off into a field. Here Miss Go- 
lightly wanted to stop and rest,and Mrs. 





model, had trouble with the stile. By | 
the time we had reached the next field | 
Percival, poor mutt, falling for a request | 
for assistance at the hedge, had been | 
vamped into carrying the Golightly bag | 
of paper. I, harder of heart, skilfully 
levered the Skinner through the bram- | 
bles and followed without harm to my- | 
self in the broad passage thus swathed. | 
We did two more fields, and then a} 
halt was called while Miss Golightly | 


| 
| executed running repairs to her hair. | 


When we resumed I[ had Mrs. Skinner’s 
bag of paper, which she cleverly forgot 


had put it tosit upon. Despite the rest 
we stopped again at the next gate, os- 
tensibly to pick a spray of berries, actu- 
ally to rest again. | 

It was after the fifth field and the 
sixth rest that as a jolly party of hares 
we began to go all to pieces. For some 
while Percival and I managed to keep 
in touch with the female branch by 
laying a trail round three sides of each 
field while the others walked across 
thefourth. Eventually they disappeared 
altogether in a swampy patch of wood. 
For the honour of London, Percival and 
I continued alone. 

We laid a good trail that day, though 
I say it myself. We skirted fields along- 


the hedge into the mire; we climbed 
up hills into the wind and let the trail 
blow down deep ravines ; we laid a false 
line into a field occupied by a bull— 
which nearly cost me Percival. And 
all the while we ran like Olympic 
champions. 

Half-a-mile from home we looked 
round and to our surprise saw a dozen 


behind us... 

I don’t know what the best world 
time for the last half-mile of a hard 
run is, but if you take away from the 
answer the number you first thought 
of you will get somewhere near our 
time for that half-mile. It was not till 











a quarter-of-an-hour after our collapse 














“EXCUSE ME, 
YOUR HEAD.” 
“TuT-TUT! SO THERE IS. THAT’S WHAT COMES OF READING A COMIC STRIP.” 


SIR, 





BUT THERE’S SOMETHING 


VERY CURIOUS JUST ABOVE 








in the Vicarage rhododendrons that we 
got any faculties back at all, and then 
we discovered several things. 

First, that no single hound had been 
clever enough to pick up the trail 
further than the point where we had 
so subtly left the main road. Second, 
that, with the exception of three engaged 
couples who had followed an imaginary 
trail up the main road to the cinema in 
the neighbouring town, everybody had, 
after ten minutes’ search, given up the 
hunt and was now finishing tea in the | 
Vicarage drawing-room. Thirdly, that | 
the dozen we saw so hot upon our trail | 
who had so nearly given us heart-col- 
lapse were a party which, after return- 
ing and getting warm at the Vicarage | 
fire, had been sent out into the fields | 





nearby to gather foliage to decorate the 
Village Hall; and, it appeared later, hac 
not so much as observed us. Lastly, that 
the two female hares had been back half- 
an-hour already, having availed them- 
selves of the local bus service, and were 


being heavily congratulated on their 


evident superiority to mere male runners 


'from London. 


The next paper-chase Percival and I 
take part in will have to be somewhere 
out in the great open spaces, where men 
are men and hares are hares and the 
best are not like the worst. A. A. 








Seasonable Disturbances. 
“ToRKEY WITHIN. 
DISCONTENT AND ITS CAUSES.” 
Headlines in Daily Paper. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XVIII.—Srarts a Saron. 

Trix my little sunrise you were rather 
a toad not to come down for my in- 
augural salon, however of course if the 
foxes are becoming such a menace that 
you can’t spare a single day from nobly 
destroying same of course I quite un- 
derstand, only what I do say is why 
not do the thing scientifically darling, 
because what 7s the use of modern artil- 
lery and poison gas and everything if 
you have to spend absolute months of 
the year defending the poor farmers 
and have quite no intercourse with your 
own true friend ? 

However your loss my dear, because 
really it was the centwry’s party, though 





me have the feudal home for the night 
and for the sake of harmony we bisected 
same and we labelled that desert of a 
drawing-room Olympus which was Had- 
dock’s idea and Mum’s sort of studio- 
music-room beyond it wecalled Arcadia, 
and of course Olympus was intended for 
the Blue Blood and Garter Brigade, 
where my dear I had gold chairs from 
the Stores and the most ranunculous 
orchestra who played ethereal chamber 
music by a man called Spotti or Batti 
or something, and of course no food but 
the most invisible sandwiches and a 
rather anemic claret-cup, so that in 
between these ghastly sonatas and 
things the Orders and Decorations 
could stand about like animated wax- 
works and discuss the Housing of the 





quite herds of high-lights, my dear I 
can’t tell you, the crush was cruel and 
the tiaras blinding, but of course nearly 
all the Haddock contingent took one 
look at the Duchesses and things and 
slunk on into the other room, likewise 
the Labour lads, who my dear I'd told 
particularly not to dress unless they 
wanted, and only my rugged Kirkwoop 
stayed behind and had the maddest 
argument with HLLEN WILKINSON 
who my dear is rather a bosom of 
mine these days because she’s the most 
miniature and sagacious little witch 
with the most ornamental hair, my dear 
too auburn, well my dear our minds are 
gloves about nearly quite everything 
and we'd just agreed that Spotti’s music 
was too meagre and tinklinabalous when 





not quite according to 
plan perhaps, well my 
dear | ’ve always meant 
to havean absolute salon 
but of course too origin- 
al and not all this wndi- 
luted peerage-cum-poli- 
tics stuff, because my 
dear you know what 
most of these Cadogan 
crushesarelike, my dear 





nothing but sedative STS 
T . a = \ ~\ 5 
Under-Secretaries and Cy 
the teeming daughters of \ ath . 
the danker Duchesses,| . S 


my dear you’d think 
that politics was the one 
thing that anybody did, 
whereas of course only 
about one Briton inevery 
thousand ever thinks of 
the things, and of course 
they all hover about in 
Gartersand Decorations 
and whisper municipal 
jokes about the Local 


“ THERE ’S 
ROBBER, AN’ TI 
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aS 


ONLY ONE THING STOPS YOU 
IAT’S YER WHISKERS.” 


FROM BEING 


suddenly I looked round 
) and found that the room 
oo was half-empty,imagine 
ey, Na my horror, because my 
dear the Prime had van- 
ished and WINSTON and 
everybody and of course 
[ thought O gosh the 
Spotti sonatas have re- 
volted the Cabinet, but 
my dear at that moment 
in rushes Haddock inan 
emotional state and says 
All is lost because the 
sausages are running 
out, sensation darling ! 
Because of course [ 
knew I'dorderedenough 
sausages to feed the en- 
tive tribes of Bohemia 
and Bloomsbury, how- 
ever I cataracted out 
into the other room, and 
therewhatdo you think, 
my dear more than half 
of the haughty Cado- 


Pe Praseoy~ 


A BARE-FACED 








Government Bill, anyhow I was too de- 
termined that my salon should be quite 
heteraneous and representative, so my 
dear I had sort of two paities in one, 
well first I asked all the right people my 
dear Ministers and Whips and all the 
congenital K.C.B.’s and quite unmar- 
riageable Belgrave beauties, and then I 
askeda herd of wn-Cadogan but first-prize 
people, my dear editors and barristers 
and doctors and novelists and ARNOLD 
BENNETT and everything, and also 
about ten of the most vociferous Labour 
Members, my dear Maxton and Kirk- 
woop are Nature’s lambs when you 
know them, and then a perfect shoal of 
rather Bohemian people acquainted with 
Haddock, my dear actors and actresses 
and the shaggiest painters, of course 
utterly respectable up to a point but 
definitely tainted with the arts and in 
fact most of them rather living by their 
wits, as they say rodently in the police- 
courts, however well anyhow Mum let 





People Act and your bromidical hunting- 
stuff in the usual salonical way, but of 
course anybody who was (oo alienated 
could creep off into Arcadia, where my 
dear the commisariat was sausages, vul- 
gar my dear but quite hot, with mash and 
everything, not to mention a degraded 
barrel of Lager Beer, of course saus- 
age-parties are the done thing now, but 
I’ve been giving them for simply years, 
and of course cushions on the floor for 
the seats of the weary, and my dear the 
quaintest girl called Exsa LancHESTER 
who sings those bizarre songs of the 
Albert Epoch and does low life and 
everything, *ather a melodious arrange- 
ment don’t you think darling ? 

Well anyhow at first it worked too 
flawlessly my dear the Prime came as 
a unique favour because of course he 
utterly shuns parties, but I’d told 
him it was quite likely it would turn 
out to be a pipe party in the end, 
also Winston and H. G. WELLS and 





ganry had slunk away and joinedup with 
Bohemia and there they were, my dear, 
golloping sausages with ill-concealed 
ecstasy, my dear as if they ’d quite never 
had food before, Garters darling tiaras 
andall, my dear too unsuitable, there like- 
wise also was my dearly-beloved Prime, 
merely squatting on a cushion against 
the wall, puffing at the old pipe and 
looking far far happier than I ever saw 
him before, because my dear quite no- 
body was paying the tiniest attention 
to him which must be pure balm toa 
PRIME don’t you think, in fact | saw one 
of the hairier Nohomians go up and ask 
him for a cigarette of all things thus 
rather demonstrating my dear that he'd 
no idea who the gentleman was, and my 
dear you should have seen the Primr’s 
seraphical smile when he realised that 
at last nobody wanted to get anything 
out of him except a cigarette which he 
couldn’t supply, well my dear there too 


also were WINSTON and H. G. WELLS 
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Husband. “I SHOULD HAVE THUUGHT YOU ’D BE ASHAMED 
Wife. ‘‘ DON’T WORRY, DARLING. 





PHP RLS AAW 


TO SHOW YOUR FACE IN SUCH A GOWN.” 
MY FACE WON’T BE THE CHIEF ATTRACTION.” 








and the Lorp CHANCELLOR in the silki- 
est breeches because he’d just come from 
the Woolsack or somewhere, all clutch- 
ing sausages darling and too engrossed in 
the LANCHESTER girl who was singing 


| the most plebeian song about charwomen 





| or something which Haddock wrote for 


her, only of course meanwhile the saus- 
age situation was too precarious so I fled 
to the kitchen and organised a kipper or 
two, and my dear when I got back the 
party was in full flower because they ’d 
started dancing and of course the one 
canker was that the withered orchestra 
in the other room were still grimly play- 
ing the vegetarian compositions of Spotti 
and Batti to about seven depressed 
Dowagers and Charles Street chaperons 
who were repelled by sausages and 
would keep sending sulphuric messages 
to their wandering girls who of course 
were utterly embedded in Bohemia, how- 
ever having extracted and evacuated 
same I comforted the musicians with 
mundane refreshment and the party set- 
tled down to a flawless rhythm, I had a 
dance with Wiyston, my dear loo vigor- 
ous, and then we had the world’s chic 





cabaret, my dear ARNOLD BENNETT sang 
the sweetest song about a youth and a 
maid sucking cyder through a straw or 
something, and Maxton did his piratical 
turn, and Haddock sang a deplorable 
ditty my dear 1 can’t tell you and some- 
body imitated a hunting peer, and 
crowds of others only I can’t remember, 
and of course simply everybody got on 
with quite everybody, my dear you saw 
the strangest couples, Tories and Social- 
ists, theatricals and K.C.B.’s, and my 
dear there sat the Prime all beams and 
baccy, sort of presiding happily over a 
united nation, because really my dear it 
only shows you what comparative flip- 
flap politics 7s, because you merely need 
a little sausage and bonhomie and the 
heart of the Empire utterly beats as one, 
anyhow they all said it was a historical 
party and my salon darling’s going to 
always be quite miscellaneous, farewell 
now your rather exhausted Topsy. 


A. PT. 


Dangers of Thought Transmission. 
‘* Another wife: He hit me on the nose be- 
cause I thought a tea-pot home from a knick- 
knack club.”—Evening Paper. 











Our Precocious Cricketers. 
“ SrrikING COINCIDENCE. 
MELBOURNE, Saturday.—A fortnight ago 
Ponsford celebrated the birth of a son by 
making 77. To-day Mrs. Fred Buring pre- 
sented her husband with a son, and he also 
made 77.” —Sydney Paper. 


Torontulation Extraordinary. 
*** Most of the teachers seem to be Moshier. 
‘Our occasional staff is suffering from bron- 
chial flu,’ said Mr. sick too. The situation is 





quite seri-quite used up, and some of them are 


ous.’ ”"—Toronto Paper. 
Personally we would rather be cus than 
moshy. ——__—_—_____ 
“THE Boat Race. 
CAMBRIDGE Starr To-morrow.” 
Sunday Paper, January 6. 


There is very bitter feeling about this | 


at Oxford, where they quite understood 
that the race wouldn’t be started till 
March 23. 





‘A suggestion was made at a conference at 
Cambridge that the technical education of 
one who desired to become efficient in bread- 
making or confectionery should embrace chem 
istry, phyhics, art and design.”—Daily Paper. 


We have known these phyhics ourselves 


after eating new bread. 
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A NON-PERMANENT WAVE. 


| I wnistiep softly to myself. There 
| they were again—the couple opposite. 
| Every morning at nine-thirty, at least 

whenever I happened to look out of 

our third-floor window at that hour 
before starting for the City, the same 

scene was enacted. The white-haired 
| lady took up her position on the door- 
' step. The young man in the bowler- 
hat and great-coat embraced hertenderly 
and wheeled his bicycle into the road. 
He turned and waved to her. He 
mounted his bicycle and waved again. 
| And every two or three yards on his 
| journey to the end of the road, which 
| he negotiated at the slowest speed 
possible for a cyclist, he turned and 

waved to her again. And she stood and 





As I put on my hat and coat that 
morning and walked down the stairs 
into the street, the thought grew upon 
me that perhaps Leonie was right. 
Though of course she could have no 
real doubt of my affection for her, per- 
haps an outward sign here and there 
—a wave, say, here, and something of 
the same sort there—would please her 
and be all for the good. An idea 
occurred to me. I stepped into the 
street, walked deliberately to the outer 
edge of the pavement and looked up at 
the window at which we had been 
standing. 

She was there! Looking down at me 
and waving. Dear Leonie! She had 
been following my thoughts. She knew 
I would look up and was there ready 
to answer me. I waved to her. I 





or other I could not concentrate upon 
it. Time and again my mind reverted 
to the incident of the morning. I 
examined it from the clearer perspective 
of the office-window. After all, as a 
gesture once in a way it was all very 
well, but to make a habit of it, to do 
it every morning of one’s life, was a 
different thing altogether. And at that 
time in the morning too. One felt so 
disinclined for that sort of thing. And 
it would be merely a matter of time of 
course before I injured myself badly by 
colliding with the lime-tree or the 
pillar-box or the lamp-post. And there 
were other people to be considered. 
Jones, for instance, would be complain- 
ing. No, there was no doubt about it; 
it could not go on. I should have to 
convince Leonie. After my morning’s 





waved back to him and 
continued to gaze after 
him till he turned to the 
right and passed out of 
her sight. 

I whistled softly to 
myself. How different 
from the way I was ac- 
customed to set out in 
the morning! Com- 
mendable behaviour in 
asense—yes. But surely 
an excess of demon- 
stration. In the eyes of 
the whole public too. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it ?”’ 
said a voice behind me. 

It was Leonie, my 
wife. I had been un- 
aware of her presence. 

“Tt has its points, 
certainly,” I answered 
after 2 moment's reflec- 














First Elizabethan Ghost. 
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“THE AIRS THAT FELLOW GIVES HIMSELF! 
WALKING ABOUT AS IF HE OWNED THE PLACE, AND HE HASN’T BEEN HERE 
MORE THAN A COUPLE OF CENTURIES.” 


behaviour she would be 
pleased with me and 
with a little tact it 
should not be difficult. 
When I reached home 
that evening it was as I 


wasted no time. 
her gently by the hand 
and led her to the win- 
dow at which we had 
stood in the morning. 
“Well, old girl,” I 
said, “are you very 
| Tplleneed with me?” 
Leonie still smiled. 
“That depends,” she 
said. ‘‘ Have you been 


hard and made lots of 
money ?” 

For a moment this 
reply rather threw me 








tion. “But isn’t it a 
trifle 
“No,” interrupted Leonie; “1 think 


it’s charming. And exactly as all affec- 
tionate people should behave,” she 
added, casting a reproving look at me. 

I felt strangely uncomfortable and 
continued filling my pipe in silence for 
a minute. 

‘She’s not his wife, of course,” I said. 
“His mother probably, or at any rate 
an elderly relative, and they expect 
more of that kind of thing.” 

Leonie was silent and I felt that the 
defence had failed miserably. 

“‘Some people,” I tried again, “like 
to express their emotions, while others 
have them just the same but conceal 
them.” 

‘And others don’t have them at all,” 
said Leonie. 

“While, as you say,” I replied, ‘some 
natures of a more brute-like quality 
than yours and mine probably don’t 
have them at all. Well, well, [ must 
be off.” 





walked on two or three yards and 
waved again. She was still there—wav- 
ing from the upper window-pane this 
time. She must have climbed on to a 
chair to see me and be seen by me 
better. I waved again. From that 
moment I looked up and waved almost 
continuously till I came to the end of 
the street. I missed the lime-tree and 
the pillar-box by inches. I shaved the 
lamp-post. Jones, coming out of No. 5 
I did not miss. I cared not; I am a 
heavier man than he. And when I 
looked for the last time before turning, 
as the man with the bicycle had done, 
to the right and passing out of sight 
Leonie was still there waving vigor- 
ously from the upper pane. Yes, there 
was undoubtedly something to be said 
for these demonstrations, and I went to 
my day’s work warmed with an unusual 
glow of happiness. How pleased she 
would be with me! 


I did little work that day. Somehow 





off my balance. I had 
hoped that she would immediately grasp 
my meaning and with some appropriate 
action, such as flinging her arms round 
my neck, release her pent-up emotion 
on the subject of my conduct in the 
morning. 

« Leonie,” I said, looking straight at 
her, ‘have you forgotten the man with 
the bicycle and how he waved at the 
white-haired ——” 

“No, I have not forgotten,” said 
Leonie. ‘ Weshall be able to see them 
better in future—if we want to,” she 
added; and she laughed. 

I felt that I was altogether losing 
my grip on the conversation. 

I fail to follow you,” I said drily. 

‘‘Unobservant husband,” said Leonie, 
‘“‘ Haven’t you noticed that the windows 
have been cleaned ?” 

T made no reply. 

“Jane cleaned them this morning,” 
she said, as though it was a subject 
for mirth. ‘As soon as you'd gone— 





expected. Leonie greet- | 
ed me witha smile. I | 
I took | 


a good boy and worked | 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 


SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF THE DUTCH MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
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in fact, immediately you’d left the 
room.” 

For a second or two this piece of 
news failed altogether to interest me. 
I then suddenly dropped her hand. 
Immediately | ’d left the room? Good 
heavens! was it possible that I’d 
been walking backwards into pillar- 
boxes and Jones for the sake of waving 
at Jane cleaning the windows ? 

“And you—you didn’t stay at the 
window yourself?” I asked her. 

‘Yes, I did,” said Leonie. ‘And I 
saw you. But I didn’t wave myself. 
I was glad to see you properly paid out 
for reading the paper at breakfast and 
absolutely ignoring my questions to 
you.” 

I swallowed a lump in my throat. 

‘“«T was reading the Hammonp page of 
the morning paper,” I said bitterly. 

“T don’t know what that may be,” 
said Leonie, ‘but you were very rude.” 

I thought it over for a minute. Per- 
haps on the whole I had been a shade 
over-engrossed, but the quality of the 
news! 

‘“‘ But, Leonie,” I said, “just think. A 


| double century in a test match!” 


She did not reply. 

‘For the second time in succession,” 
I pleaded. 

“ All right,” said Leonie ; “I see you 
have learnt your lesson, and I forgive 
you.” 

This was really unfair. She knows 
perlectly well that she has only to say 
those last three words and, whichever 
of us has been at fault, she has won; I 
am annihilated. And when they ’re 
accompanied by a smile like that—— 

“There’s only one thing more,” she 
said after a suitable pause; “I wasn’t 
giving my real views at all about that 
waving business. And don’t you ever 
dare to look up here again and wave 
to me at that time in the morning!” 

I shan’t. 1’mnot sure that I would 
have done so in any case. Not for fear 
of Jones. But the lime-tree; and the 
lamp-post. C. B. 








Variations on a Miltonic Theme. 


** Mrs. Macpherson, the golden-haired woman, 
is head of the ‘ Elim Four-Scuare Alliance ’ of 
Lost Angeles, where she has a million-dollar 
temple, a choir of 6) angel harpists, spotlight 
and amplifiers."—New Zealand Paper. 





Trench Cricket. 
“Bradman, taking the cue from Woodfull, 


| dug himself in carefully.”"—Provincial Paper. 


One can dig far better with a cue than 
with a bat. 





he youthful Bradman stood in the breach 
with Foodfull until lunch, but the score-board, 
which registered 168 for four wickets, had lost 
its healthy look.’’—Scottish Evening Paper. 
Surely Foodfull should have gone on 
till tea without a break. 





LINES ON SENDING A COPY OF “THE 
FAIRCHILD FAMILY” TO BE REBOUND. 


Respect, O binder of this book, 

Its honourable scars, nor look 

Upon its ragged garb with scorn ; 

For, though 'tis dog’s-eared, soiled and 
torn, 

There breathes from every battered page 
The charm that thrilled a simpler age. 
Three nurseries have held it dear, 

By pity purged and pleasing fear 
When Henry moves to dreadful ire 
His more than Rhadamanthine sire — 
Henry, whose utter want of gravity 
Denotes at six the worst depravity. 

What tremors too the reader feels 
When Emily the damsons steals, 

And, with the craft that Henry lacks 
Acutely covering up her tracks, 
Washes away the stains of guilt— 
The juice that on her frock she spilt ; 
But dodges only for a time 
The Nemes's that waits on crime. 
That very night the young deceiver 
Is stricken with a well-earned fever ; 
In agony she lies, and (ah, 
Much worse!) quite worries 
Mamma. 

And many another tale within 
Portrays the consequence of sin, 
Showing how vice 1s duly floored 
While virtue meets its just reward, 
Yet somehow lacks, we must confess, 
The interest of naughtiness. 

Bind then its leaves with tender care, 
But soberly; they must not wear 
Too fine a robe nor stand arrayed 
In luxury of calf or suéde, 

Lest, paying the accustomed price 
Of taste in dress that’s over-nice, 
They share Augusta Noble's fate 
And perish in the nursery grate. 


poor 








THE ROMANCE OF BARGAIN-HUNTING. 

“T’m very sorry,” said Robertson’s 
pretty parlourmaid, ‘but the Master 
says he can’t see you.” 

This was extraordinary. [don’t claim 
to be irresistible, but never before had I 
been refused admittance to The Grange. 

‘He’s not ill, is he?” I asked. 

“No,” said the pretty parlourmaid, 
“not exactly ill, but he doesn’t want 
anyone to see him.” 

“Tt sounds like a black eye,” I said. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “ nothing like 
that.” 

‘Did he go to the sale?” I asked. 

‘Oh, yes.” 

* And he got the desk?” 

‘Yes, it’s here.” 

“And a bargain?” 

‘**T understand so.” 

“Good,” I said. ‘ But how odd not 
to want to see me and tell me about it! 
Won't you ask him again? It’s most 
unusual.” 





*T know,” she said. “You, of all 
people! But his orders were not to let 
anyone in—anyone. Still, I’ll ask.” 

She went off and I moved down to 
the rose-garden and regaled myself with 
its diversity of scents. 

In a minute or two the pretty parlour- 
maid came tripping down the steps. 
‘Master ’s very sorry,” she said, “and 
he hopes you won’t be offended, but he 
doesn’t feel that he can see anyone. 
He's going to London by the 12.15 and 
won’t be back for a few days. After 
that he ‘ll be delighted to see you.” 

“Very well,” I said; and I returned 
to my own rose-garden, which is just 
on the other side of the hedge—a hedge 
which until this bewildering morning 
had been the only thing between us 
for years. What on earth could have 
happened ? I asked myself. I had seen 
my old friend under most circumstances 
of intimacy; I had even sat by his bed 
when he had a belated attack of mumps. 
What, short of some shattering domestic 
calamity, could cause him to hide like 
this? And I was certain it wasn’t that, 
from the amused and rather mischiev- 
ous smile that had been playing about 
the corners of the pretty parlourmaid’s 
pretty mouth. 

One advantage of living in a small 
village is that news has not far to travel 
and a Mercury is always at hand. Whom 
should I see seated in the loggia, waiting 
for me, but our mutual friend, Carton? 

“Just the man I wanted,” I said. 
“A most amazing thing’s happened. 
Robertson ’s refused to see me.” 

He laughed. 

“Well,” I said, “I'll buy it. 
have I done?” 

“Oh, it’s not you,” he said. 
himself. He’s the victim. 
tell you. You know about the desk ?” 

“Of course,” I said. “He got it all 
right. At his own price, I gather.” 

“Oh, yes. I was there; I went with 
him. That’s the whole joke. You see, 
he had one of his economicai fits and 
wasn’t going to be done by «nyone. 
There were not likely to be any dealers 
because the desk was the only good 
thing in the place and no one but Robert- 
son knew its value; but even then he 
wanted to get it for a song. You know 
how a sale brings out our pettinesses ? 

“The farm was just far enough 
away,” he went on, “for the auctioneer 
not to know him, and so he got himself 
up in all his oldest things. You never 
saw such a scarecrow. We left the car 
half-a-mile away and walked the rest. 
After about five minutes he stopped 
and asked me how he looked. ‘ Horrible,’ 
I said. ‘Do I look poor?’ he asked. 
‘You look either a pauper or a miser,’ 
Isaid. ‘Not a miser, | hope,’ he said. 


What 


‘It’s 


‘There ’s only one thing that gives you 
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Stop-gap Charlady (bringing in Callers’ cards), ‘‘ THREE OF A FAMILY, I RECKON, 


ALL THE TICKETS.” 
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away,’ I said. ‘What’s that?’ he 
asked. ‘Your teeth,’ I said; ‘ they ’re 
too good. They’re a rich man’s teeth.’ 
‘Very well then,’ he said, ‘Ill go with- 
out them,’ and he pulled out the den- 
tures, as I believe the things are called, 
and popped them in his pocket, both 
sets, top and bottom. ‘Now?’ he 
mumbled. ‘Perfect,’ I said; and we 
marched into the marquee where the 
sale was being held, and where he made 
me leave him for fear my superior attire 
would give the show away. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘“‘he got the 
desk for a ridiculously small sum, and 


we came away, and in order that we! 





might talk it all over he put his hand 
in his pocket for his teeth—for how he 
had made the auctioneer understand 
his bidding was a mystery. ‘Good 
Heavens!’ he cried, ‘they’re gone!’ 
And so they had. His clothes were so 
old the pockets were full of holes. 

‘““Well, we walked backwards and 
forwards between the car and the mar- 
quee till I was worn out, but never a 
sign of the dentures, never a gleam of 
bonzoline. 

“‘ By the time he is comfortably fur- 
nished again,’ Carton concluded, ‘I 
should say that that desk will have cost 
him a hundred-and-fifteen pounds at 





the very least. So now you see why 
you weren’t welcome this morning. 
He’s practically speechless.” 

“‘T see,” I said. ‘A sad ease of the | 
biter bit.” | 
‘“‘ Well,” replied Carton, ‘ I shouldn't 
have used the word ‘ biter’ myself. It | 
will be a long time before our friend is | 
that.” B.V. L. 


“ CORNWALL. 
Coloured wintry days. Northward over the 
sea the sun is deep blue, cloued and thick as | 
if with snow, though the snow doesn’t come.” 
Manchester Paper. 








@. When does it snow in Cornwall ? 
A. Not even once in a blue sun. 
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AFTER THE CONQUEST: THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 
Norman Gentleman. ‘My DEAR, DO YOU THINK IT SAFE TO CHOOSE MENIALS FROM AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS ? ” 


His Lady. “OH, PERFECTLY! 


THEY MAY BE SNUB-NOSED, BUT I’M TOLD THEY ’RE. FAITHFUL ” 








PUBLICITY: A HINT TO AUTHORS. 


“THE trouble,” said the Great Finan- 
cier, leaning back and crossing his legs 


| carefully, “ with you authors is that you 


| said the Great Financier. 


are not business men.” 

“T should have thought,” said the 
young author, “that that was one of the 
few things that could be said in our 
favour... . However, I suppose there 
is something in what you say.” 

“There is a fortune in it, my boy,” 
Uncrossing 
his legs he leaned forward and tapped the 


| young author on his threadbare knee. 


“Publicity,” he said, with infinite 


| meaning—“ that’s what you fellows 


| lack. 


You don’t know what the word 
means. Do you know what it means?” 

“No,” said the young author. 

“By publicity,” went on the Great 
Financier, “I do not mean publishers’ 
advertisements; I mean personal pub- 
licity, the human note. You want to 
make people buy your bocks—don't 
you?” 

“Well,” admitted the young author 
bitterly, “ that was my idea.” 


* Exactly,” said the Great Financier ; | day. 


*T thought so.” 


He was about to go on to explain what | 


precisely he did mean by pub ‘icity when 





ting the Promised Land. Plainly, even 
to the Great Financier, the youngauthor 
was in the throes cf inspiration. He 
shook his head and moved heavily away. 

When he had gone a safe distance 
the young author leapt to his feet 
and dashed home. ‘There, keen as any 
French gardener’s boy, he seized pen, 
ink and paper and worked far into the 
night. 

A few days later, chancing to meet the 
young author in the street, the Great 
Financier stopped him. 

“*T want a word with you,” he said. 
‘ Let us go to my club.” 

“Very well,” said the young author 
a shade nervously; ‘‘but stay by me, for 
I have an inferior.ty complex.” 

So they went into the club and the 
Great Financier said, ‘Have you 
written a book called The Lily of the 
Valley?” 

The young author started violently. 

“Don’t tell me you have seen it some- 


i where!” he said. 


“It was brought to my notice,” an- 
swered the Great Financier, “by an 
anonymous letter which I received to- 
I will read it to you.” 

* Do,” said the young author politely. 
““¢ As a well-wisher,’”’ read the Great 


| Financier, **T feel it my bounden duty 


: 3 | . ws aN 
he noticed on the young author's face a | to tell you that a book called The Lily 
dreamy far-away look, and in his eyes a| of the Valley has recently been published, 
shining as though he were contempla-|in which, under a disguise so thin that 


even your bus ness associates will pene- 
trate it, you are libelled and calumniated 
most vilely. Asthe book is on sale every- 
where I advise you to act without 
delay.’” 

He paused. 

** Well, what do you make of that?” 
he asked. 

“ What,” said the young author, “ did 
you make of it?” 

*T got the book at once and read it 
from cover to cover; there was no refer- 
ence to me in it of any sort or kind, nor 
anything that could conceivably be con- 
strucd as one.” 

Extraordinary,’ murmured the 
young author vaguely. He took out his 
watch and looked at it intently. 

“Excuse me, but I have suddenly 
remembered an extremely pressing en- 
gagement.” 

He rose and prepared to go. 

“Tell me,” he said—*did you buy a 
copy of the book?” 

“Tdid. It was a seven-and-sixpenny 
book.” 

**Youdid? Good. So, I hope, did the 
two thousand other people who got that 
letter from me this morning.” 








‘* Watt STREET. 
“SnHorts PUNISHED IN Strona SESSION.’’ 
Daily Paper. 





session became extremely weak. 


Last time our shorts were punished our 
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THOMPSON ISLAND. 


[A Norwegian expedition after an exhaustive 
search has failed to discover Thompson Island, 
said to be uninhabited and situated in the 
South Atlantic. ] 

In the heart of Poseidon’s expanses 

Hardy Norsemen have searched to 

the south 
For this isle that has captured their 
fancies 

And put a new song in my mouth. 
On their charts its existence was stated 

(Though a question, it seems, of 

“degree’’), 
But, alas! it is still unlocated, 
Oh! where can it be? 





Does it float like the isle where Latona 

| To Dian and Phebus gave birth; 

| Ever find, as it drifts all alone, a 

| Fresh locus, this lost bit of earth ? 

Does it mount in the ambient ether 
Like Laputa, nor list where it goes, 

And descend now and then fora breather? 

Ah! nobody knows. 


They may chance (later on) to annex it, 
Find it useful or not worth a bean, 
But for me, I’m inclined to say, “ Exit 

For ever henceforth from the scene ; ” 
Since the riddle demands a solution, 
After weighing the facts of the case 
I have come to this private conclusion— 
There ain’t no sich place. 
A. K. 


THE ELDERS’ HOUR. 

Ir was Aunt Jane who suggested a 
charade. 

‘You young people dance too much,” 
she said in her dogmatic way. ‘Be less 
solemn for once. Let us havea charade 
this evening.” 

So we trooped out of the room, leav- 
ing two aunts, two uncles and an old 
family friend behind us. 

‘‘We must humour them, I suppose,” 
said Edward, “‘though brain-work after 
dinner upsets my digestion. I take it 
we do ‘ Carpet’ as usual.” 

‘Digestion after dinner has affected 
| your brain-work,” said Henry. ‘We 
| shan’t do anything so crude as ‘ Carpet.’ 
We shall do ‘Deadlock,’ so as to have 
a murder in the First Act. I'll kill 
| Monica with a shrewd blow from the 
| gong-striker, and she will be dead.” 

But Monica refused to be dead. The 
best charades, as she pointed out, have 
the same characters in each Act, and 
she was not going to be out of things 
after the first. This seemed the general 
feeling, and there was for the moment 
a deadlock before ever we got into the 
drawing-room. But Edward finally gave 
way on the understanding that, in the 
manner of Monte Cristo, he should be 
thrown into the sea in a sack—prefer- 
ably a pillow-case—under suspicion of 
deadness, and then struggle free. 
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Yt Va Pp, 


“Ou, JOHN, SUCH A NICE MAN CALLED ABOUT YOUR INCOME-TAX TO-DAY!” 








““*Tock,’” pronounced Henry, “ will 
be the lock on the tower in which the 
beautiful Monica is incarcerated, while 
‘ Deadlock’ ——” 

But at this moment the drawing- 
room door opened and the thin ascetic 
face of Uncle Graham appeared. 

He blinked at us through his pince-nez. 

“Tt rhymes with ‘Dear,’” he said 
mildly. 

We stood dumbfounded. Henry was 
the first to find his voice. 

“What rhymes with ‘Dear’?” he 
asked in icy tones. But it was too late; 
the door had already closed again. 

We broke into hysterical laughter. 





“ Explain to them,” said someone— 
‘explain to them that this is a charade 
and not Dumb Crambo.” 

Henry was about to do so, but with 
his hand upon thedoor-handle he turned | 
to us. | 

“Don’t you think,” he asked, “that | 
we’d better humour them? If they 
want it to rhyme with ‘Dear,’ let it. 
After all, this is the elders’ hour.” 

“That is so,” we agreed. ‘This is 
the elders’ hour.” 

So “Deadlock” joined the great host 
of unacted masterpieces and we pre- 
pared to represent Lear in modern | 
dress. A. W. B. | 
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Lady (to distinguished Arch@ologist). “ AND THESE—ER—CITIES AND—ER—THINGS 
THEY BE USED AGAIN?” 
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SMILES ON (DAILY) HELP. 


At 19, Carchester Crescent, W., there 
is the usual Crape“ on. This time it is 
because sundry of the staff have elected 
to walk out on their cringing mistress. 
Do I say “this time”? Nay, then, I 
mean every other time, too; for 19, Car- 
chester Crescent, you must learn, is one 
of those vast Victorian survivals that 
in appearance smack strangely of an 
Iimbassy, or you may perhaps prefer to 
liken it to an old-fashioned pair of cor- 
setsin thatitis greyish, straight-fronted, 
extremely ugly and highly uncomfort- 
able (the two columns supporting the 
portico would probably be the suspen- 
ders). The result is many servants and 
much tribulation. 

V hen the Craper asked me to come at 
five o’clock to listen to her woes (*“ Not 
to tea, dear; you see how we're placed”) 
[ went in that mood of brisk come- 
comyness induced by the troubles of 
others and found her bent over the Situ- 
ations Vacant and Wanted. She rose 

with a wail like the O'Donnell banshee, 





be rape =a family term signifying a condition 
f dissatisfaction with prevalent conditions, 











and asked whether I knew of any oc- 


cupation more soul-deadening than per- 
usal of that particular typeof literature? 

I did. I derive far more humanity 
from the Situations Vacant than I do 
from all the proposals and long kisses 
invented by the Misses Dent and Rucx. 
Approached in the right spirit, the Do- 
mestic Help page has much in common 
with Dickens; it offers scope for un- 
limited speculation. 

When on Monday I read that Mrs. 
Horspool of Gloucester Terrace wants a 
between-maid, and on Wednesday her 
advertisement is withdrawn, I am 
pleased for her sake and almost moved 
to congratulate her on a post-card. And 
[ see Lizzie most clearly, trotting on 
Sundays down that spacious road with 
her little best hat on to take tea and 
A Bit Of A Relish in the seventeenth 
kitchen off. And later, her leatherette 
case upon her knee, I see her laboriously 
writing home to Mum about it, saying 
**T like the place fine,” while upstairs 
Mrs. Horspool manipulates the silver 
tea-pot and remarks, ‘‘ My dear, I am 
suited at last; yes, country girl—-needs 
supervising, Cook tells me, but in 
time. : 








‘Then there i is the Italian cook. She’s 
still disengaged at time of writing. She 
‘speaks English fluently.” And there, 
I suspect, is the rub. If she would 
confine her ejaculations to ‘ Santis- 
sima Maria!” and “ Corpo di Bacco !” 
when she reverses the ravioli on to 
the linoleum, all concerned would be 
delighted and giggle shrilly at the 
quaint Dago and The Funny Things 
She Do Come Out With. But unfor- 
tunately her dismays are couched in 
the English language. And they are 
excitable people, these Italians. $o 
there it is. 

Then there is the gentlewoman who 
Highly Recommends A Companion who 
can not only, apparently, do every- 
thing, but is in addition Cheerful and 
Tactful. 

I tremble for her, I know that kind 
of tact. When you say “Damn,” it says 
“Hem!” When you allude to the legs 
of revue and dispassionately remark 
that Goldie Silligag has the prettiest in 
London, it is apt to change the subject, 
so that, in wig-maker’s parlance, “ the 
join shows.” And when your cousin, 
the Major, comes to tea it glides out of | 
the room believing that you are monn 
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Nurse (telling bed-time story). ‘‘AND THE Bic BEAR 
THE LITTLE BEAR GAVE A TEENY-WEENY KNOCK ON THE 
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DOOR——” 


Pamela, “ I KNOW —MOUSE-TOUSE-TOUSE! ” 


GAVE A GREAT BIG KNOCK ON THE DOOR—-RAT-TAT-TAT! 





AND THEN 








to him or that if you aren’t you ought 
to be. 

Then there is the nurse who describes 
herself as A Refined Nannie Devoted to 
Toddlers. 

Let us pass on lest she desire to 
“Commence” her duties at once. 

And another nurse who wants a post 
in Cairo. 

Why Cairo? What is this dark 
urge? Is she something in disguise ? 
Is she The Beautiful White of some 
Crook International Complication that 
has headquarters and trap-doors in 
Limehouse or is she merely wishful to 
have Passages with a Sheik ? 

It’s maddening not to know. 

And I can’t help warming to the 
Houseparlourman Who Must Be Able 
To Carve and Valet. How terrible it 
would be if one day he became all hot- 
and-bothered and put the shoulder of 
mutton in the trouser-press and sheared 
the tails from the dress-coat with the 
carvers. 


And if all this isn’t richness, 1 want 





to know what is. Many an evening have 
I spent with these friends-in-print, and 
shall again. But when I said as much 
to the Craper she merely remarked, 
“ But you don't need a cook.” 

And this, though indub‘tably true, is 
not the Merrie England spirit I like to 
have about me. RACHEL. 








REACTION. 
Camet’s foot in the dusty track 
Stepped softly as the foam 
When she, the wise little Queen, came 
back, 
When Balkis was come home; 
And ‘Oh,” says she to her girls,“‘my pets, 
I’m crammed with statecraft and so 
do let ’s 
Have sugary cakes and pink sherbets 
And then a game of ball; 
And I’m not at home to anybody, 
To anybody at all.” 


Roses bobbed to the bulbul’s song 
And how the evening shone 

When Balkis was come home along 
From the Court of Kina Sotomon ; 





Says she, ‘ He talked to me, yards and 
yards 
(Oh, just let visitors leave their cards, 
Unless they ’re subalterns of the Guards 
Like Rustum and Hira Laul; 
And I’m not at home to anyone else 
If anyone else should call). 


“To-morrow,” she says, “1 ’ll reign, I'l! 
reign, 

I'll wear my goldest crown, 

But now (oh, xice to be home again! ) 
[’m newly lighted down;” 

And “Oh,” says she to her girls,‘ my pets, 

I’m terribly learned now, so let’s 

Have sugary cakes and pink sherbets 
And play a game of ball; 

For I won't see anyone else to-day 
But you, my darlings all, 

And anyone silly you choose to say 
Like Rustum and Hira Laul; 

But I’m not at home to anyone else 
If anyone else should call.” 

P. BR. C. 








Laughing-Stock. 


“Sale of Model Hats, Gowns and Coats 
ridiculous prices.” —Advt. in Daily Paper. 


at 
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NOTES ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE 
BUDGERIGAR. 


A BIrD-LOVEROf longstanding (though 
not so long as those who wait about in 
the wet sea-marshes, for which I have 
no time to spare), I have not hitherto 
contributed any original observations 
of my own to ornithology. That I am 
able to do so now is largely the result 
of an accident. 

One of our next-door neighbours, who 
was leaving her home for a short period, 
asked us to take charge during her ab- 
sence of a pair of budgerigars. I was 
delighted when I heard about this, and 
said I should be charmed to have these 
pretty playlellows in my own rcom, 
where I work during the hours of the 
forenoon. 

“And when may our little guests be | 





| expected to arrive?” I inquired. | 


“They come this very morning,” I 


| was told, “and they will stay with you | 


till Friday afternoon.” 
They will not. | 
I once knew a man in Oxfordshire | 
who kept blue budgerigars, or love-birds | 


| 
as they are generally called. He said | 
i | 


| that they exercised a great influence on | 


| his life, spurring him to higher things 


| that I expected these animals would do 


| which I had been asked to read to the 


| idiosynerasy. 


(like MartTertixck), and I remarked | 


this to me, though they were only 
green ones. 

And then a faint uneasiness stirred 
in my heart. 

‘Shall | have to clean out the cage ?” 
[ said. 

* No,” they told me, “‘ nor change the 
water and seed. Nobody would dream 
of trusting youto do anything like that.” 

I was relieved. I was writing an 
article at the time on the Rationalis- 
ation, or Cartelisation, of Industry, 


local branch of the Working Lads 
Brigade, and I was very busy indeed. 
I should have little time, I knew, for 
menial work in connection with our 
feathered friends. 

‘The only trouble about them,” they 
continued, “is that, according to Mrs. 
Brownrigg, they may mope.” 

“‘Why should they mope,” I asked, 
‘when [ am with them?” 

‘They like a cheerful noise in the 
room.” 

‘They shall have a cheerful noise,” 
I replied. ‘‘ What kind of noise do they 
like best ?” 

“Almost anything, according to 
Mrs. Brownrigg. Conversation, music, 
laughter, putting coal on the fire 

This last struck me as a curious 





“They can’t listen to many coals be- 
ing put on the fire in the primeval 
forests where they roam,” I said. 





‘What are the beautiful valleys whence 
they come?” 

** South Africa.” 

“ The rattle of diamonds is what they 
really like, then. We haven't got any 
diamonds in the house at the moment, 
have we?” 

** We have not.” 

‘Well, well, we must make shift with 
what we have. What happens to love- 
birds when they mope, by the way ?” 

**One dies.” 

* And then?” 

“The other dies too. Unless of course 
you put a looking-glass in the cage.” 

“What for?” 











“WINGED WORDS” BY THE NEW 
DEMOSTHENES. 

Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH AT 
LIVERPOOL ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, IS TO BE 
RELAYED BY LAND LINES TO MASS MEETINGS 
AT BIRKENHEAD, SOUTHPORT AND WIDNES. 





‘‘Then it doesn’t know that the other 
one is dead.” 
“‘ How strange a thing,” I said, “is 


4? 


love! 





The green budgerigars came, and were 
put in the window where the bulbs are 
to get as many ultra-violet rays as 
might be going. When I had calmed the 
jealousy of my dog, which also uses the 
room where I work, I sat down to write, 
ever and anon throwing an anxious 
glance towards my charming visitors to 
see that they were making themselves 
at home. 

For a time all went as merrily as a 
marriage-bell. There was no constraint 
about the budgerigars. At irregular 








intervals one or other would let out a 
little screech, like water running down 
a bath-pipe, and its life-mate would 
respond with the sound of an unoiled 
caster on a rapidly-wheeled armchair. 
They then commenced a pleasant little 


domestic drama which I could not for- | 


bear to observe. 
The doe, or hen, as I judged her to he, 


sidled along the perch to the cock and | 


landed it a series of heavy pecks in the 


solar plexus and round about the eye. | 
There was no retaliation whatsoever, | 
but after a while the cock would leap | 


up to the higher perch and descend 
again on the opposite side of the hen, 
hoping, I suppose, by this smart strat- 
agem to escape from being further ill- 
used. But the respite was short. A 
cunning look would soon come into the 
eye of the hen, showing that she had 
observed the ruse, and, sidling up again, 
she would jab him all over the rest of 
his face and the other side of his torso. 

For nearly an hour this conjugal 
jollity went on, and when it showed 
signs of waning I snapped my fingers 
or shouted ‘Hola! Hola! Tweet, 
tweet!” to encourage the little play- 
mates in their revelry. 

As the morning wore on, however, 
the fun seemed to pall. Lifting my 
eyes from my work I became aware 
that the two birds were now nestling 
close to each other on their perch with 
their feathers ruffled up and their heads 
buried in their bosoms. They seemed 
to be allowing themselves to sink into 
themselves, so tospeak. I had no doubt 
but that melancholia, if not actual mop- 
ing, would supervene unle-s they were 
stirred up again to a little jove de vivre. 

I put a number of coals on the fire, 
making as much noise with the tongs, 
shovel and poker as I possibly could. 
The hen-bird whiffled slightly, but there 
was no other response. Continuous 
tweeting and chirping proved equally 
without avail. I laid aside my work 
on the Cartelisation of Industry and 
went downstairs for the gramophone. 

I started with “‘O for the Wings of a 
Dove,” and when even that remarkable 
treble had failed to lift the cloud of 
depression which had fallen upon the 
animals I adjusted in turn the first 
five records of ‘Two Black Crows.” 

The love-birds remained acutely 
miserable. 

I then read aloud to them in a deep 
and eloquent voice the first leader of 
the current issue of The Times. A slight 
quivering of the tail-feathers on the 
part of cock was the only recompense 1 
received for my pains. 

I was in despair. The situation of a 
London householder who is in fear that 
the love-birds of an esteemed neigh- 
bour are about to perish of nostalgia 
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| kindness of her 


| with the impromptu de- 


| by Yuan Sing in quietly 


| much he actually knows. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“THe CuinesE Buncatow” (DUKE 


or YorK’s). 

Mr. Matueson Lane, having 
farewell to Count Pahlen and his 
mad sovereign, declines upon his 
favourite brand of chinoiserie. Yuan 
Sing, a man of great wealth and 
culture, has married a pretty Eng- 
lish girl, Sadie Merivale (Miss Mar- 
JorIE Mars), out of Singapore, and 
taken her to his princely bungalow 
among the rubber-plantations of 
Malaya. As both she and her beau- 
tiful sister Charlotte (Miss FRANCES 
Doster) have lost caste among their 
white friends by this lapse from the 
accepted code, Charlotte also goes 
to live with the Sings. For Sadie, 
who is a little fool, the life is a dull 
one, and the smooth mysterious 
husband rather 
terrifying than comforting. She 
turns for consolation to the witless 
young rubber-planter, Harold Mar- 
guess (Mr. BRAMWELL FLETCHER), 
who is definitely much more her 
style. The way these two idiots, 
who can never have seen Mr. Wu, 


| go about on their unlawful occa- 
| sions surrounded by an army of 
| stealthy Chinese menials and yet 
| hope to escape detection reflects 


little credit on the dominant race. 


| Andwhen Yuan Sing comes home 
| unexpectedly at a late hour to find 


our romantic Harold in the court- 


yard of his bungalow de luxe their con-| Sing. Sadie is in the grip of chronic 
spicuous air of guilt is enough to give| hysteria. 
away the secret of the lovers to a very | 
| much less astute person 


than Mr. Sing. Vainly 
does the resourceful Char- 
lotte come to their rescue 


claration of her engage- 
ment to young Harold— 
Charlotte, who really ap- 
preciates Sing, studies the 
wisdom of Conructus with 
him, and is called by him 
affectionately his ‘“ Heart 
of Jade,” in contradistine- 
tion to his mere “Cherry- 
B!ossom,” Sadie. We have 
already guessed the con- ¥-ae 
noisseur’s preference for 
solid jade over evanescent 
orchard-bloom. 

Three months pass, spent 


torturing his foolish wife 
with doubts as to how 


Harold meanwhile is dead 
of a fever, and Harold's 
elder brother, Richard, has 
been laying siege to the 








Heart of Jade, and, as we see, success- 
There is a tense atmosphere of 


fully. 





A MOVING 


Yvan Sine (MR. MATHESON LANG) SAYS GOOD- 
BYE TO HIS WIFE (Miss MARJORIE MARs). 


CHAMPAGNE FOR TWO, POISON FOR ONE. 


. »« MR. MATHESON LANG. 
. MR. AUSTIN TREVOR. 


Yuan Sing . ete 
Richard Marquess . . 


gloom and impending calamity. Harold's 
ghost is alleged to walk the bungalow— 
bid ! an invention, one supposes, of the crafty 





SCENE. 


Even Charlotte is a little 
shaken. And Sing, in general as court- 














eous and apparently as considerate as 
ever, gradually gets sinisterer and sinis- 
terer. 
working behind his impassive mask. He 
is for disposing of the Cherry-Blossom— 


We begin to see the thoughts 


whether by divorce or summary 
execution is not quite clear, even 
when poor howling Sadie is led 
away by the ju-jitsu experts—and 
cleaving to the treasured Jade. 
The Jade has, as we know, other 
views and is horrified, especially as 
she no longer has the same regard 
for her friend and teacher. 

It would not be fair to disclose 
the details of how this fine gentle- 
man and punctilious sportsman, 















according to his Oriental lights, . 


engages in the ordeal by champagne 
with the crude but no doubt sterling 
and well-meaning Richard. (I al- 
ways hope to see my countrymen, 
heroes of this kind of romance, 
showing some trace of decent 
manners, respect for other people’s 
ideas, or even ordinary common- 
sense in their dealings with their 
Oriental antagonists, but in vain.) 
Nor must | give away the secret of 
the little Siamese cat who was so 
fond of poor Harold. 

You can guess however how at 
the end, his tuxedo and black 
butterfly tie now concealed by a 
magnificent mandarin’s coat, Yuan 


Sing—Mr. Greatheart in the Chinese | 


manner—sways a little in the lime- 
light, shivers ever so little and slips 


lifeless to the ground, extorting from us 
the respect due toa moral victory. And | 
what plaudits are bestowed on the dis- 


creetly smiling gentleman 
when he has come to life! 

It is all rather jolly non- 
sense — Marion Osmonpd 
and JAMES CorBET have 
done their job efficiently— 
and admirably performed 
in the appropriate key, 





cence that escapes being 
ostentatious. Altogether a 
sound entertainment for 
lovers of the not-too-serious 
theatre. : 
Our Swollen Headliners. 
“THAMES Risinc Rapipiy. 
ORKNEY Cur Orr,” 
Daily Paper. 


“A petition is being prepared 
in Battle, Sussex, for the signa- 
tures of those who object to the 
extinction of the old-world made 
to the Home Secretary before 
January 24.”—Daily Paper. 
We hope “ Jix ” will stand 
firm against this revolu- 
tionary project. 
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Hunt Secretary (reviewing the field from strategic position). ‘“ YoU’RE NOL A SUBSCRIBER, I THINK, SIR? 
CAP, YOU KNOW.” 
I WAS HERE TWICE LAST SEASON AND WASN’T CHARGED ANYTHING!” 
‘“ AH—THEN THAT WILL MAKE IT SIX POUNDS.” 





TO TROUBLE YOU FOR TWO POUNDS 
Stranger. “Two POUNDS ? 
Secretary. 
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I SHALL HAVE 








THE MAP. 
(1 Memory of October.) 
No, let the motorist for motoring 
Obtain a map of this fair land 7n toto, 
A small-scale semi-microscopic thing ; 
His gentlest pace is commonly con 
moto 
And his swift soul demands the broad 
highway 
To flash along as fast as it will let him. 
His purposes are not as ours to-day, 
Nor is his map for us; we will forget 
him. 


We wear our boots out. We will walk 
at ease 
And find a bit of England for our 
leisure, 
Sun on the ploughland, still autumnal 
trees, 
| Keen air to breathe and quiet country 
pleasure ; 
We will be brothers of the placid herd 
And the calm ewes shall be adopted 
sisters, 
Speed our last thought, for speed is too 
absurd ; 
We will buy slow content—perhaps 
with blisters. 


So must the map that gives us our 
desire 
Mark the contour’s mysterious chops 
and changes, 
Speak of cool levels, slopes where we 
perspire, 
Babble of commons, moorlands, farm- 
steads, granges, 
Bring barrow, camp and tumulus to burst 
Into our vague historical researches, 
Whisper a welcome “Inn” to quench 
a thirst 
And keep on saying ‘‘ Ch.” when there 
are churches. 


And fieldpaths must it mark with dotted 
lines, 
Some that we may use, some that we 
ought not to, 
But, though to do it often undermines 
The moral sense, at times you've 
simply got to. 
There shall be lanes each fairer than 
the last, 
Foot-bridges where the little river 
passes, 
And we shall never find ourselves out- 
cast 
On broad highways perfumed with 





petrol gases. 





We have the map. O General WILLIAM 
Roy, 
Who didst the great 
Hounslow settle, 
O many a long-forgotten soldier boy 
Triangling on with proper British 


base-line at 


mettle, | 
The Ordnance Survey (one inch to the | 
mile) 


You brought to birth! we therefore 
can escape any | 
Instant to Arcady. Across the 
stile ! 
Now measure off the inches with a 
halfpenny. 








Cruel Jest. 
“Tra Dance at ST. GEORGE'S 
Waffles or Hot Cakes Served with Tea 
No ADMISSION.’’ 
Shanghai Paper. 





More Police Revelations. 

“The court views with grave police officers 
consume intoxicants apprehension the fact 
that police officcrs consume intoxicants to the 
extent they appear to have done in this case.” 

Sunday Paper. 

This only shows the sinister effect that 
this sort of case has on the printer. 














AT THE PICTURES. 
“Our Dancina DAauGHTERS” 
(Empire). 


Or rather “Our Kissing Kids.” Or 
| rather ‘‘ America’s Kissing Kids.” Or 


rather an imaginative scenario-writer’s 
idea of rich America’s Kissing Kids. 
It was kisses, kisses all the way. It is 
my custom to jot down odd notes as 
the drama unfolds itself, and very soon 
I found that I was jotting down almost 
nothing but embraces. A first-class 


| full-blocded kiss I jotted down in block 





| was very well and convincingly done. | 
The movies have made great strides in } 


letters, so—KiIss. To my surprise I 
find only twenty of these recorded, 
which shows the frailty of mere im- 
pression and memory, for I should have 
sworn there were fifty. 
it (which 








A DANCING DAUGHTER’S LATEST 
STEPS. 
Miss ANITA PAGE. 


Awme. . « 


means a super-caress or general face- 
lick), two pecks parental and three or 
four hen-salutes from one girltoanother. 
Any influenza germ which was about 
while this film was being made did a 
creat deal of travelling. 

Let me say at once that the kissing 


this department since the early days of 
the two-minute close-up kiss. And don’t 
imagine that I am raising old-maidish 


objections to promiscuous osculation | 


among the richer young Americans. 
My objection was that it increased the 
difliculty of identifying the characters. 


All the young women seemed very much | 


atike and all the young men seemed 
very much alike. And no sooner had | 


| got one couple firmly fixed in the mind 


| the twain was (with equal passion) em- ; 


by a passionate embrace than each of 


bracing somebody else. However, one 
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I find also two | 
cases of Kiss with a X against 


| 


THE LONDON 





good kiss deserves another, and there 
it is. 

But if it were worth while to criticise 
this story seriously I would say to those 
responsible for it, ‘‘ Doubtless you have 





Ben (Mr. JouN Mack Brown) to Diana 
(Miss Joan CRAWFORD). ‘‘ WHENEVER WE ’RE 
ALONE, SOMEBODY WAILS A SICKLY-SENTI- 
MENTAL SYNCHRONISED SONG AND PUTS ME 
OFF.” 
good authority for saying that there 
are sections of society who live like 
this, but do people who kiss so fre- 
quently and diffusely get married so 
easily? You cannot have it both 
ways. Your rich young hero, an 
habitué of this sophisticated circle and 
kissing with the best of them, would 
know far too much to be snared into 
matrimony by the designing blonde 
heside the moonlit sea, especially as he 
had become almost engaged to the 
heroine that afternoon. The message 
and story of the film (so far as it has 














THESE 


PATRONS SAID IT WAS 
LOVELY. 

| either) is that the bold girl who throws 

| away her skirt while doing a solo Char- 

|leston at the dance may have a heart 

of (pure) gold; and there is something 

jin it (though, by the way, do girls wear 
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skirts these days which can be taken 
off and flung aside in the middle of a 
dance?). But the young man would have 
known all about that. Certainly he 
would not have fallen like a ripe plum 
for the pretended “ innocent,” who said 
to him simply, “I want a home—a hus- 
band—and babies.” (In America, it seems, 
it is always Leap Year, for in this film 
all the proposing is done by the ladies.) 

In other words the story is, briefly, 
as its progenitors would say, “ punk.” 
But there is life and humour and move- 
ment in the presentation of it. These 
daughters of Jazz, who want to ‘taste 
all of life, catch it like the sunlight”; 
who whisper to their mothers, ‘Sec 
youat dawn”; who Charleston on table- 
tops and talk about ‘ necking,” may be 
overdrawn (I do not know), but if so they 
are well and thoroughly overdrawn. One 
is forced to accept the premisses of the 
picture, though not its conclusions. But 


| 





A CLOSE-UP 
ANNE AND DIANA. 


WITHOUT A KISS. 


| what do these girls do in the daytime? 
We never see them except dressing for 
the ball (at which time they “sneak” 
their mothers’ stockings), going to the 
ball, at the ball, or returning from the 
ball. One of these days the Modern Girl 
will bring an action for libel against 
somebody, in which she will point out 
that, though she dances a good deal, she 
does do other things as well. 

Miss Joan Crawrorp, the star, is the 
bold girl with the golden soul. No 
complaints about her, but I thought 
the best acting came from Miss Anita 
PaGE, as Anne, the worthless hussy. 
| Without her mad (or was it intoxi- 
cated ?) performance theill- bred and ludi- 
crous concluding scenes could searcely 
be sat through. 

But no, that is not accurate. The 
ghastly thing about the film is that 
one can sit through almost anything. It 





We sit in a respectful hush and 
look at stuff which in the living 





talking and coughing, or bring them 


is the world’s most powerful narcotic. 


theatre would set the whole audience | 
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madly booing to their feet. I am 
all for the union of the English-speak- 
ing nations and all that, but I do! 
hate to see the old “ Empire,” with its | 
old traditions of British flesh and! 
hlood, given up to the bastard shadows | 
of Hollywood. | 

And why in the world, by the way, | 
must the Empire go “dry” (the Em-| 
pire, of all places) when it becomes 
a glorified cinema? Does Prohibition 
come over with the pictures? Or is 
it because the picture-public are so 
pure? And if so, why are they per- 
mitted to see so many kisses and so 
much undressing? Or is it that films 
are likely to drive the Briton to drink ? 
And in what way, again, is this beastly 
metallic “synchronised” music superior 
to the flesh-and-blood orchestra? And 
oh! that terrible nasal song, “I love 
you stillas I loved you then,” repeated 
ad nauseam throughout the film! No 
doubt there are people who would say 
that the Empire as it is is a sweeter and 
better place than the Empire as it was. 
I doubt it. There are more ways than 
one of corrupting the mind, and in those 
old days at least the English language 
was spoken at the Empire. You can 
keep your “necking” and your “syn- 
chronisation” and your ‘‘canned ” music 
and your “sound-projectors”’; give me 
an honest comedian on the stage, and ar 
honest blare of brass in the orchestra, 
and an honest beer at the bar, and I will 
go to the od Empire again. 

A Mevrro-Gotpwyn-Mayer Synchro- 
nised Picture. Director, Harry Brav- 
MONT. eS 








THE CIRCUS 
(Onymptia). 

«“ Arising” (as the Commons say) 
out of my remarks about the lions’ ac- 
commodation at Olympia, I received a 
courteous invitation from Mr. Bertram 
W. Mitts to inspect the lions’ cages 
more closely than I was able to before. 
As to the lighting, of which I made 
particular mention, it appears that I 
did the management an injustice, for 
on my second visit, made in the fore- 
noon, I found the lions’ corner as well 
lighted as any other, and I was assured 
by Mr. Minxs and his son that the light- 
ing has always been thesame. It seems 
that I was misled by the special ar- 
rangements just before and after the 
actual performance. I wish therefore 
to withdraw, with apologies, the ex- 
pressions “dark corner” and ‘“ gloomy 
alley ’ and my other remarks about the 
light. 

This, of course, does not affect the 
general observations made upon the 
caging and exhibition of performing 
lions. The lions in their home were 





very placid, allowed us to stroke their 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The Musician. “I FAR THERE’S A 








PICTURE AT 
THEY ’VE JUST PAID A DUTCH ARTIST ’ARF A MILLION QUID FOR.” 
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paws, and, so far as one can judge from 
the expression of a lion, appeared to 
have no complaints. Mr. Minis, who 
welcomes criticism and receives it in 
the friendliest way, told me that all but 
one (I think) were born in captivity ; 
and this has been impressed upon me 
by others. The argument is, I suppose, 
that a lion born in a cage does not feel 
the call of the wild, just as a baby born 





in Pentonville would prefer, of course, | 
to live out its days in prison. But, | 
with all respect, is not this rather dan- 
gerous reasoning? For if the creatures 
are really so very much at home and 
content, is there very much point in the 
lion-tamer’s performance? These lions, 
I gather, are as happy as domestic cats ; 
but do we pay to see a man go into 
a den of domestic cats ? A. P. H. 
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BELINDA. 


Or all my female cousins, and I own a plenteous stock, 

Belinda Potts (née Booster) is the flower of the flock— 

Not in the sense of goodness, for she can be simply horrid, 
But in the proper meaning of egregiously florid. 


| Resolved from earliest youth to follow self-expression’s path 

At two she bit her mother’s nose when struggling in her 
bath; 

Three times she ran away from school; then went upon the 
stage ; 

Then married a rich merchant who was more than twice 
her age. 


They ’ve got a charming country place among the Cotswold 
Hills, 
| And there her husband lives and hunts and pays Belinda’s 
bills; 
While she for ten months of the year is absolutely free 
To roain and taste the perils of sky and land and sea. 


She has sealed the rocky summit of the peak of Aconcagua ; 
Explored and filibustered in the State of Nicaragua ; 
Has cqped in other countries with the deadliest type of Dago 


And returned unawed, uneaten from Tierra del Fuego. 


She can talk in fluent Zulu, with all its curious clicks; 

Has mastered Indian magic and Indian conjuring tricks ; 

She can play the Papuan nose-flute, and on the Burmese 
gong 


Accompany herself in weird intricacies of song. 


She created a furore when, before the British Ass., 
Attended by a gorgeous Anatolian kavass, 

She warbled airs of Araby, the boomerang she threw, 
And successfully contended with a boxing kangaroo, 


She’s a climber in all senses; she’s a terror and a freak, 
With an iron constitution and an ultra-brazen cheek ; 
Bohemian in her bearing, yet fond of Courts and Kings, 
And remarkably resourceful when it comes to pulling strings. 


Celebrities may come and go, may soar and tumble down, 

But she at least has never known the blight of Fortune’s 
frown ; 

For she’s no transient phantom that shines and disappears, 

But has revelled in the lime-light for quite a dozen years. 


Strange legends run that she was seen boarding a motor-bus 
| With a full-grown pet gorilla and a duck-billed platypus ; 

That she is married to a Sheikh, in fact the great Senussi, 
And keeps Australian dingoes in her kennels at Kingussie. 


There may be something in it, these stories may be true ; 
Belinda is emphatically capable de tout ; 

And the reflected lustre that attaches to her kin 

Is the only immortality that I shall ever win. 


Still, I do not Jove Belinda, though I can’t refuse the meed 

Of admiration for the will that spurs her to succeed ; 

But all the same my sympathy is for the patient Potts, 

Who keeps the home-fires burning while round the globe 
she trots. 








A Miss in Balk. 


“The story that the three Balkan States of Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania are thinking of turning themselves into a united kingdom, 
and are looking round for a monarch, will require a good deal of 
corroboration before it enters the region of the credible.” 

Sunday Paper. 
| We would go further and say that no amount of corro- 
| boration will make us believe that these Baltic States 
| have entered the region of the Balkans. 





HOW TO READ YOUR NEWSPAPER. 


Fotiow1nG the lead of The Daily Express, the Editor of 
The Simpletown Advertiser has approached the more famous 
of its readers with a view to ascertaining their exact method 
of procedure when reading that journal. ‘‘ Do you read the 
front page first?” The Express inquired of its famous 


ones. And the Simpletown Editor led off with the same 
query. Further, he intimated--again following the exam- 


ple of his renowned contemporary—that, if any other | 


method were used, he would be happy to hear all about it. 

Up to the present sixteen replies have been received; 
and it is hoped that the ordinary man, hesitating miserably 
before deciding on the proper thing to do with his Adver- 
tiser, may experience uplift and enlightenment after a perusal 
of the selection that follows :-— R 

The Mayor of Simpletown. I use no particular method 
when reading your excellent paper; every line is so in- 
teresting. Sometimes I begin in the middle and work 
outward to left and right. 
and work in towards the middle. 
of lying back on a couch with The Advertiser immediately 


Or I commence at both ends 
My post-prandial method | 


above my face is, perhaps, not sufficiently original to | 


merit inclusion here. 
Mr. Cook (the famous traveller). Owing possibly to a long 


stay in Japan, I seldom read your incomparable penny- | 


worth otherwise than by commencing from the bottom right- 
hand corner of the last page and working steadily back to 
the title on the front. 


Also | frequently stand on my head | 


to look at the pictures, a habit which I attribute to long | 


years of travel in the Antipodes. 
Professor McCracknell (the famous astronomer). In the 
course of my professional ca'culations of time and space I 


constantly deal with enormous figures, yet I never fail to be | 


staggered by your nett sales. 


Mr. Livingstone Stanley (husband of the famous big-game 


huntress). As my wife usually reads The Adve: tiser before 
passing it on to me it reaches me in a dishevelled condition, 


which precludes anything remotely resembling method in | 


my selection of reading-matter. 
Major Edward Crumpet (the famous veteran). My method 


of reading your paper, Sir, depends largely upon where I | 


happen to be when my copy is handed to me. At home I just 
read everything as it comes—cookery recipes, the adventures 
of Sloopie and Flubb, racing notes, advertisements, insurance 
payments—everything! During battles, on the other hand, 
I confine myself strictly to your “Society Notes " and the 
crossword puzzle. Good luck to you, Sir! 

Strangely enough, the only jarring note is struck by a 
distinguished, if self-effacing, man of letters. His reply runs 
as follows :— 

“T never begin anywhere with your newspaper.—G. B, S.” 








High Kicks from the Kailyard. 


“The large company had an opportunity of dancing to the music of | 


the well-known band from the Cafe de Paris, London. .. . To-night a 
similar dance will be held, at which the Cafe de Parish band will again 
appear.”—Dundee Paper. 

We are pleased to see that the local musicians are not 
taking the knock-out from their London rivals. 





Competitive Chewing. 


: : : | 
‘*Leiston have for several seasons associated themselves with the 


A.G.E. Cud Competition which this season is more interesting to 
them since six of their regular senior players are available.”’ 

Local Paper. 
Of course the senicr players should be more proficient in 
rumination, 
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ot | Sir JOHN MARTIN-HARVEY. | 


| To save a beggar badly chilled And, murmuring “It's The Only Way," 
Ah His cloak the late ST. MARTIN shed ; Would mount the scaffold day by day 
"en | But our ST. MARTIN (-HARVEY) knew (Twice when a matinée was billed) 
A far, far better thing to do, And sacrifice his head. 





” MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—LXXXVIL. 
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Wife of prolific Author. ‘“‘HERE’S A REVIEW OF YOUR LATEST, DEAR.” 


Prolific Author. “ YES. 
BELIEVE HE’S RIGHT.” 





THE FELLOW SAYS IT’S THE SECOND TIME I’VE WRITTEN IT. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Arnotp Bennett's Accident (CassExz) is a trifle, but 
on the whole a masterly trifle. Its action takes place entirely 
on (and, owing to unscheduled circumstances, off) a Conti- 
nental train-de-lure between Victoria and Genoa, and a 
rather inadequate wind-up of the problems opened on the 
journey is staged at the Italian terminus. There is some- 
thing attractively archaic about the technique of the sketch 
—a study of the conjugal relations of three couples running 
quietly across its vehemence of episode, just as the pattern 
on primitive Tuscan drapery goes on unmodified by acci- 
dental folds. This quaintness of convention, coupled with 
even more than Mr. BeEnNETT’s usual robustness of handling, 
combine to produce an extremely piquant piece of work, 
and one which, slight as it is, strikes me as representative— 
a sort of anthology piece. For the rest it has a natty little 
plot: the auspicious departure of Alan Frith- Walter, com- 
pany director, to meet his wife on the Riviera; a complac- 
ency-shattering sight of his daughter-in-law Pearl (supposed 
to be in the North of England with her husband) on the 
same train; an encounter with a retired commercial rival, 


| Lucass of Neweastle, and his adored and devastating wife, 
| “the hag beauty ”; 


a discovery that Pearl’s husband, A/an’s 


| only son, is heading for Communism and that Pearl is 
| returning to her mother; the dramatic marooning of the 


| of Pearl’s renegade partner at Aix-les-Bains; 


Lucass pair at a wayside station ; the dramatic appearance 
a railway 


| accident, and (as I hinted before) a rather perfunctory 


“Time!” Details of taste annoy me, conspicuously the 
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Now I coME To THINK OF IT I 
stale Continental reek of illicit relations which Mr. Bennerr $0 
so oddly imports into English matrimonial intimacies ; but S. 
the merriment, vivacity and human discernment of the book of 
would overcome greater disabilities than these. al 
hi 
It has been said of Mr. Guapstong that he was “solemn, 5 
unbending, domineering, pompous, pedantic, unsocial.” In ir 
After Thirty Years (MACMILLAN), Viscount GLADSTONE makes «“ 
it very clear that he will have none of it. He recalls his father ti 
romping in the nursery, or joining in a family part-song, a 
hardly being given a fair share in the round-talk at table, v 
or applauding in unconstrained delight at a village entertain- it 
ment. He tells how, when serving as his private secretary, p 
he once made the great man re-write an ill-drafted letter a fs 
second and a third time, the culprit submitting like a A 
school-boy ; and he touches softly on the discovery in unpub- h 
lished diaries of the proofs of sorrow for a broken friendship. a 
Page by page and chapter by chapter he disposes of entire i 
crops of hoary or more modern legends, the myths of the | 
favourite hymn-tune and the many hats, for instance, faring a 
no better than more malicious attempts at disparagement, ( 
the zeal for tree-cutting becoming no more than good iorestry ( 
on a neglected estate, and even the position of the tall collars ] 
being seriously shaken. When Lord GLapsToneE turns to 


matters of greater moment, there can be no denying that he is 
a hefty fighter, and, whether he is dealing with Africa or the 
Near East, with the tangled record of Ireland or with the 
method in which recently-published extracts from QUEEN 
Victoria’s correspondence have been selected, he at least 
establishes a case which all who would rather see a famous 
fellow-countryman proved a good sort than not, must read in 
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the name of fair play. Indeed, though 
pulling down from their pedestalsstates- 
men who were the idols of their own day 
and generation is, of course, a legitimate 
occupation of historians, it seems not 
improbable that certain of them will 
have to decide that it is as well to leave 
Mr. GLADSTONE alone. 
The Crime and the Confessor’s not 
A breathless and a feverish scurry ; 
It has a well-constructed plot 
(It’s published by the House of 
Murray) ; 
And Horace Hutcuinson, so keen 
[In logic to its goal to drive it, 
moto ludo (on the green) 
Jam seria quesivit. 


We miss our Horace from the links, 
Yet welcome the investigator 
Of crime, unravelling the kinks 
Of mystery, the skilled narrator, 
With Science, mercilessly sane, 
Passion, by wrong made blind and 
deadly, 
And Dogma’s paralysing chain 
As motives for his medley. 





None of the characters appealed 
To me by any traits endearing ; 
The best, because his lips are sealed, 
Is the least comforting or cheering ; 
Yet, though we leave him sore bested 
3y one unanswerable question, 
ew novels that of late I’ve read 
Are richer in suggestion. 





Wearied (and very naturally) of per- 
sonalities and their exploitation, Mr. T. 
8. Exiot devotes much of the enthusiasm 
of his latest book to the man who is 
an exemplifier of principles first and 
himself (if at all) afterwards. Into this 
somewhat exotic category his preface 
inducts its writer, who is described as 
“ classicist in literature, royalist in poli- 
tics, and anglo-catholic in religion,” and 
as having three books in preparation 
which will more fully reveal their author 
in these capacities. Pending their ap- 
pearance the public is invited to break its 
fast on For Lancelot Andrewes (FABER 


“You 
MINUTE.” 
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AND Gwyer), a reprint of eight articles falling under 
heads. The ecclesiastical note rather tends to predominate, 
and in this department Mr. Extort’s erudition strikes me as 
incomplete. ‘ Lancelot Andrewes,” for instance, congratu- 
lates its hero on several obviously derivative originalities, 
among them one of St Avaustinr’s word-plays, the pretty 
quibble about the speechlessness of the baby Word which 
occurs in one of His Grace of H1ppo’s Christmas sermons. 
Even a character-sketch of MACHIAVELLI—in many ways an 
illuminating reconstruction—goes so far as to credit the 
author of Zhe Prince with a “quite possible” weakness for 
‘an established National Church, such as the Church of 
England,” an attribution which seems to me not only unlikely 
but equally discreditable to both parties. On the other 
hand, ‘Baudelaire in Our Time,” “‘Thomas Middleton” and 
“A Note on Richard Crashaw” all contain distinguished 





aon fe ] 
similar 





comments I have encountered on its subject. ‘The Human- 
ism of Irving Babbitt” is, I think, the most lucidly argued 
of Mr. Exiot’s philosophical excursions, while ‘“ Francis 
Herbert Bradley” is chiefly remarkable for an apt and 
amusing parallel between BrapLEy’s ironic method and 
that of MarrHEW ARNOLD. 


I must confess to a strong prejudice in favour of the Eng- 
lish judicial system ; but many, no doubt, would prefer the 
more exciting legal method described by Miss Frances Noyes 
Hart in The Bellamy Trial (Heinemann), by which it is pos- 
sible for a judge, deliberately and with perfect safety, to make 
himself an accessory after the fact to the murder which is 
being tried before him. For that is the unprofessional situ- 


ation in which His Honour Judge Anthony Bristed Carver 


of the American Supreme Court finds himself. The account 


criticism, the second being one of the most just and telling! of the trial of Stephen Bellamy and Mrs. Patrick Ives (whose 
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husband went with the American army to France) for the 
| murder of Bellamy’s wife is, as it is intended to be, like a 
newspaper report of a sensational trial; but it has the added 
disadvantage of not having been “cut ” to a readable length. 
On the other hand, the love-story is thrown in of two young 
| persons who meet in the Press-seats on the first day of the 
trial, and become happily engaged on the last. During the 
trial, opposing counsel hurl personalabuse at one another and 
at the witnesses, while the judge at intervals knocks down 
with his gavel the judicial pronouncements of the Court, like 
| brisk lots atasale. Nordo those members of the public who 
have been pugnacious enough to secure seats in the ‘‘ court- 
| room” allow the gravity of the issue to interfere with their 
| full enjoyment of the entertainment. ‘There was an empty 
pop-bottle just by the rail, apple-cores and banana-skins 
| were everywhere, clouds of smoke, fragments of buns. . 
| I hope that Miss Harr exaggerates as much in her present- 
ment of American legal procedure as she does in her estimate 
of the time it took the American army to win the War. 








The Inheritance (BuEs) opens cheerfully enough with a 





Since the glorious début of Mr. Mandell-Essington I have 
associated Mr. J. Srorer CLouston’s name with comedy of 
the best kind; but in his new novel, U’he Jade’s Progress 
(THe Bopiey Heap), he has departed from his traditional 
vein and has given us a light and delicately-written story of 
domestic intrigue. His hero is a young Naval officer, Rodney 
Hurst, who is so commendably keen on his job that he 
refuses to leave it for a lucrative share in an uncle’s motor- 
car factory. I liked him instinctively, and felt really sorry 
for him when he married the wrong girl and, axed from the 
Navy at the end of the War, had to take to the landlubberly 
job of a golf-secretary. Valerie, his wife, is extravagant and 
unfaithful, and, discontented at being a poor man’s wife, 
has an affair with his cousin, who has inherited the now- 
booming factory. Shejumps, however, on the wrong side of 
the fence, for the cousin dies and Rodney gets the money. 
By accident (though I suspect Mr. Storer Crouston of 
match-making) he meets his first love on the golf-links; and 
in her capable and charming hands we leave him trustfully. 
The plot is complex enough to keep us continuously on the 
alert, and the moral does not obtrude itself more than we 





“big blonde young 
: man ”’—I do not know 
| that I quite like that 


feel that it should. 





Nat Stoddart, a 





feminine termination— 
| annexing the seat of a 
crusty millionaire, one 
Alan Chaffery, on his 
| way to Newbury races. 
| Nigel Henneliy, the 
| “blonde” in question, 
may not have been 
really much to blame, 
seeing that it was a 
race-train, and that the 
paper which Mr. Chaf- 
fery had placed on his 
seat had fallen to the 
i floor. Still, not for 
worlds would Nigel have 
argued the point had 
he known that the man 
he was thus incommod- 
ing was the father of 
the fair Jris. He was 
not exactly an eligible 


Riding-Master. “ H1! 
FOR?” 
Youth. “I Arn’. 








WHAT ARE YER PUTTIN’ YER ’AND IN ’ER MOUTH 


I'M TRYING TO TAKE IT OUT.” 


wealthy American, em- 
ployed a young English 
architect to build The 
House (Murray) on 
Long Island; but this 
young man while doing 


excellently) fell in love 


she with him, so that 
was the endof this mag. 
nificent structure as far 
as the Stoddarits were 
concerned; and when 
the Slades andthe Ban- 
bergers in turn owned 
and occupied it mis- 
fortunes came to them 
also. There is, fur- 
ther, a human link that 
connects these families, 








suitor for her hand at the best, and now his position was 
desperate, for Chaffery was obstinate to the verge of 
apoplexy and boasted that he never forgot an injury or 
a face. There was a most painful scene when they next 
met, and it was soon made clear that if Nigel and Iris 
| married they need not expect anything from the paternal 
treasury. However, the girl is no less obstinate than her 
father and the wedding takes place, the experienced novel- 
reader noting a whole bank of storm-clouds massing on 
the horizon. For Hennelly is a poor lot; Mark Renshaw, 
the rising young barrister (who had given up his seat to 
Chaffery on that same race-train) would have been infin- 
itely preferable. And he too loved Jris. After she had un- 
dergone the unusual term of two years’ penal servitude for 
defrauding an insurance company he would still have been 
only too glad to take her to his heart. But she would not 
be taken. Nigel somehow had a hold on her, and in the 
end they are reunited, though without much prospect of 
future happiness so far as we can discern. It is a little 
difficult to see what the motive of Miss F. E. Mruis Youne 
was in writing this novel. It begins in a vein proper to 
| comedy but soon sinks into the profoundest gloom. I wish 
| she had allowed cheerfulness to break in a little oftener. 








namely a butler called 
Smith. Owners of the house might come and go, but 
Smith, who had been imported from England by Stoddart, 
remained, and among butlers of fiction he deserves to sit 
in a pantry exclusively his own. It is a well-written story, 
quite exceptional in its observation, and the skill with 
which Mrs. Zanawitn makes her readers see these 
various families—Stoddarts, Slades, Bambergers—from 
Smith’s point of view is consummate. 


In 1844 some fourteen hundred people started to trek from 
Missouri to Oregon, and among them were the Sagers and 
their brood of young children. Early in the journey both 
Mr. and Mrs. Sager died, and their eldest son, John, a self- 
willed boy of thirteen, suddenly found himself in a position 
of great responsibility. How he acquitted himself in the 


dangers and adventures that followed is told by Honor | 


Wiusiz Morrow very graphically in The Splendid Journey | 


(HEINEMANN). With reason the publishers claim that this 
book is a classic for everybody who has a spice of the 
pioneer in him. Assuredly it is a tale of great adventure and 
of victory over terrific difficulties, and I believe that boys 
will be delighted to accompany John and his brothers and 
sisters on their thousand-mile trek. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir seems that a certain professional 
pianist would have liked to be a boxer. 
We ourselves have often regretted that 
pianos can’t hit back. 


A writer says that the strict father 
stillexists. We know of one who insists 
on his children being home in time for 
breakfast. : 


The revolt against the modern re- 
forms in Afghanistan seems to indicate 
. strong desire to remain an old buffer 
State. 





Mr. Enaar WALLACE mentions the 
would-be playwright’s impression that 
the stage is a place where a number of 
characters are introduced and talk at 
one another. If Mr. Wanuace had his 
way they would shoot at one another. 


Protection for Sinai is to be Mr. De 
VALERA’S policy if his Party wins the 
General Election. This measure will be 
too late, however, to protect his adopted 
country from the imported politician. 


Hendon is seeking Parliamentary 
powers to absorb Edgware, which the 
Middlesex County Council proposes to 
transfer to Wealdstone. The lesson of 





police that he was known in Marseilles 
as “the burglar with the velvet paw. 
A cat burglar, of course. 


A sculptor has made a statue of Mr. 
BERNARD SHaw in the form of a totem- 
pole. It becomes increasingly difficult 
to take a broad view of Mr. SHaw. 


It is saieiaated that Mr. Lroyp 
GEORGE will find his cruise especially | 
restful in view of the fact that the 
Mediterranean has no flowing tide, like 
Liberalism. ines 


Count BETHLEN’sremark at a meeting 
of the Government Party that last year, 





Under a new order a man 
awarded a term of imprisonment 
in Germany may serve his sen- 
tence at a time convenient to 
himself. In return we think 
that crooks should study the 
convenience of ° householders 
when arranging their fixtures. 


“Actress finds Youth wander- 
ing in her Garden,” announces a 
headline. But the majority of 
course have to buy it at the 
beauty specialist's s. 


Mr. Ramsay a com- 
plains that the view from his 
Hampstead house is spoilt by a 
new building, and it is thought 
that this will weigh with him 
in considering a return to 
Downing ¢ Street. 


According to ee CHAN- 
DRA Bose, plants are most excit- 
ably awake after midday. Our 
aspidistra gets terribly above 
itself just before lunch. 


A man accused of housebreak- 
ing was said to have taken no- 
thing but a bite of cheese. He 
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His Lordship. ‘‘ WHAT ARE PERMANENT WAVES ?” 


for the first time since the War, 
a Great Power had officially es- 
poused Hungary’s cause, was re- 
ceived with cries of ‘ Long Live 
Mussouini!” In some quarters 
the incident is regarded as a 
slight to Lord RorHERMERE. 


Of the nine persons lynched 
in the United States last year, 
according to published statistics, 
eight were negroes and one was 
a Mexican. Lynchers of the old 
school maintain that in their 
time Mexicans didn’t count. 


The advertisement of a metal 
contrivance for drawing up the 
fire, as a substitute for ‘the dan- 
gerous practice of using a news- 
paper, strikes a shrewd blow at | 
the indispensability of the Press. 


A railway company is install- 
ing plant for extracting oil from 
firemen’s clothes. This is re- 
garded as tantamount to an ad- 
mission that nothing more can | 
be squeezed out of passengers. 


—~ 





Another railway company is 
conducting experiments with the 





is thought to be qualifying for the career 
of mouse-burglar. 


We understand on good authority 
that a new journal is to appear as soon 
as a suitable comic strip has been found. 


A news item mentions an American 
golf professional who can speak seven 
languages. Fortunately in this country 
most men play golf in English only. 


We read of a North London man who 
swore at a policeman for twenty-three 
minutes without stopping. It seems a 
terrible waste of good bad-language. 


Civil servants in Jugo-Siavia have 
been forbidden to curse the public. The 
kill-joy spirit appears to be apronding. 








the Treaty of Trianon seems lost on the 
outer suburbs. 


Whenever a certain French play- 
wright is at a loss for an idea he plays 
the saxophone. After a little of this he 
no longer worries about ideas. 


Disappointment i is s expressed that the 
modern section of the Exhibition of 
Dutch Art at Burlington House includes 
no originals of illustrations for bulb 
catalogues. 


Chicago is described by a newspaper 
correspondent as an Augean stable. 
This is the burg that puts the “Aw, 
Gee!” into Augean. 


A man has adriitted to the Paris 
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object of finding out what it is that pas- | 
sengers want. Officials have long been 
perplexed by the beseeching look in the | 
eyes of these dumb creatures. 


A contemporary suggests that a new 
opera-house is needed in London. It | 
has always been our contention that 
opera would pay in this country if the 
public would. se 


A “poor man’s lawyer” relates how 
a box of chocolates presented to a wife 
turned her mind from divorce. How | 
true it is that a soft centre turneth | 
away wrath. 








Our Hardy Suburbanites. 
“ Board-Lodging for man; side Pond.” 
‘ Croydon Paver. 








, developments, tragic or other, that may happen after these lines have 
| been committed to the printer.) 


{ 
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THE LESSON OF AMANULLAH. 


(The situation in Afghanistan is obscure, and nobody seems to know 
how many abdications have occurred and who is King there just now. 
The writer cannot accept responsibility for not anticipating any 


His wand should be topped by a pair of electric-lit scales, 
representing equity (the battery being hid in his sleeve). 
Dramatis Personw. 
The Spirit of Mercy (Counsel for the Defence). 
Dame Durden (Plaintiff). 
Jack, her son (Defendant). 





Ir only seems the other day 
Round Europe's capitals he went careering, 
Flattered by Pressmen, everybody cheering, 
And trousers, trousers all the way; 
And now in flight from Kabul he has gone 
(Still with those fatal trousers on), 
Because the Western culture he achieved 
Has most unfortunately peeved 
The higher clergy, and the Reverend Mullah 
Has knocked our AMANULLAH. 


What had he done to earn this fate ? 
He merely introduced our modes and manners 
All for the good of his Afghanistaners, 
So as to bring them up to date: 
No more the prudish yashmak should eclipse 
The lurking charm of nose and lips; 
No more should flowing drapery obscure 
‘The Oriental leg’s allure ; 
“ Down with the purdah ! We are far too dull a 
Nation,” said AMANULLAH. 


“Your turbans too must go,” he said ; 
‘The billycock’s idealistic graces, 
As sanctioned by the more enlightened races, 
Shall civilize the native head.” 
Such was his urge for Occidental cults, 
And what have been the net results ? 
Those great reforms on which his heart was bent 
Have all gone West (the way he went) ; 
Kiven his crown and orb, poor AMANULLAH, 
Are pinched by Hanru.ian. 


Has not our hero’s fall supplied 
A moral? Yes. Oh, what a warning this is 
To such as lightly laugh at prejudices 
Inherent in the local hide ! 
Let Maxton have a care! Should he import 
Exotic stunts—the Bolshie sort, 
Then, though I think that Nature never can 
Have meant me fer a clergyman, 
The moment he behaves like AMANULLAH 


I shall become a Mullah. 0.5. 








OUR LEGAL PANTOMIME. 

(“Ipswich Police Court, in Ipswich Town Hall, has one arresting 
distinction, a disappearing dock. When Quarter Sessions are held 
the dock emerges through a trap-door in the floor, like the demon king 
in pantomime.”—Daily Paper] 


Wuat enchanting possibilities are here opened up! Could 


| Truculano (Demon; Counsel for the Prosecution), NoRMAN 
| BrrKett, K.C. 
Justitia (Good Fairy ; Judge), Mr. Justice Avory. 

The Associate of Court 8. Chorus of mixed Jury. 
ScenE—Interior of Court 8. Enter Jury, dancing. 
First Member of Jury. They won’t exempt my deafness, but 

with care 

Bits of the case I'll pick up here and there. 

Second do. My plea was moral, based on reasoned fury, 

That lives and fates are settled by a jury. 

[An enormous book, marked ‘*‘Common Law,” is 
pushed in. It opens and Justitia emerges and 
occupies the Bench in the middle of a golden spot- 
light. The Spirit of Mercy 7s seen in a smaller 
spot-light. Truculano springs out of a star-trap 
and stands bathed in green limes. 

Truculano. This case, Justitia, 1 would have you know, | 

Concerns a widow, antecedents low, | 

Who brings an action, hingeing on a cow, 

Against her son, John Durden, who, I vow, 

Exchanged the beast for beans, sans explanation, 

A deed that mtst evoke our condemnation. 

This pondered malice (of the type prepense) 

Has justly outraged her maternal sense. 

A hasty bargain Durden cannot plead 

With Giles, the farmer—here’s the written deed, 

In which John Durden, plainly contumacious, 

Yields ruminant for seedlings farinaceous. 

Further, it seems that when he comes of age 

Defendant gains a goodly heritage. 

My client claims, ere pleading be too late, | 

| Her damages and costs from said estate. 
| Consider, first, Defendant’s state of mind ; 

He looks in health, and yet—what do we find ? 

We find, Justitia, that a former Durden 

Of sundry inhibitions bore the burden. 

Nightly he dreamed a giant thundered “ Frr ! ”°— 

Justitia. A barrister, no doubt. (Laughter.) 





Truc. This is my plea :— 
What inference in this enlightened day 
Would doctors draw ? 

Jus. I really couldn't say. 


In court too often are my ears annoyed 
At hearing ev'ry crime explained by Frevup, 
While Cov#’s claims, enormous and unbounded, 
Depress me much. I think them most unfounded. 
Cuorus—The Jury. 
To punish bad sperrits and deal on its merits 





not this idea, with suitable elaboration, spread to our 
London Law Courts? Until our Judges are broken jn to | 
this innovation I have deliberately selected a well-known | 
matter of contention from our story-books, viz., a portion | 
of Jack and the Beanstalk, as an example of what might | 
be done with more humdrum actions. And for this ocea- | 
sion I suggest that Mr. Norman Birkerv, as Counsel for | 
the Prosecution (Demon), might attach some sparkling | 
batswings to his gown, and perhaps place a trifle of tinfoil 
upon his eyelids—always a terrific effect. And Mr. Justice 
Avory (as Good Fairy) would do well to set a trembling | 
tinsel star upon his wig, and the formality of his bands 
could perhaps be relieved by an encrustation of diamante. | 


| Jus. 


With evidence no one is fitter ; 
Yet he 'd like to conspuer the precepts of CovE 
Which Avory day and in Avory way 
Make him bitter and bitter and bitter! 
Spuit of Mercy. The widow Durden, when her son re- 
turned, 
Became abusive, all excuses spurned. 
{Dame Durden is put in the witness-Lov. 
Dame. Daisy, me cow (she’s brindled, with a spot), 
The only valuable I had got, 
I sent with Jack to put ’er up the spout, 
AND WHATYER THINK ? 
Dear lady, do not shout. 
(Continued on page 88.) 
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Granddaughter. ‘SHE WAS GASSING ABOUT HER MARVELLOUS RELATIONS TILL I COULDN'T STAND IT ANY LONGER, so I 
SAID, ‘WELL, I’VE GOT AN ABSOLUTELY EARLY-VICTORIAN GRANNY; SHE’S DASHED NEARLY GEORGIAN !’” 











Dame. ‘“ Ho,” says the boy, “the farmer ’s bought our Daisy 
For all these jolly beans.” J think ’e’s crazy. 
Theories are quite invalid as defence ; 
The things you think in law aren’t evidence. 
[The spot-light picks out Jack Durden sitting in 
the Court. 
S. of M. Cringe, Truculano, for your reign is short ! 
Truc. My dear Sir, I'll do nothing of the sort ; 
And, what is more, when you are sent on circuit 
I shall be here! They all want Norman Birkett. 
{He laughs horribly and tosses a small fire-ball 
into the air. 
Jack (sobbing). In Daisydimple village we are needy ; 
Even the cow was starving, thin and seedy, 
An’, when I found that Farmer Giles would pay——— 
Be very, very careful what you say. 
This ‘ bill of sale” that you so rashly signed 
Distinctly says ‘ For beans,” not cash, you'll find. 


Jus. 


Truce. 


|S. of M. What kind of beans were these, pray tell the Bench— 


| Jus. 


Butter? Or Horse? Or Runner? Broad or French? 
What is the point the learnéd sprite would raise ? 


: S.of M. Just this: the Jury soon will give its praise 


To sense and wit. Defendant knows, I think ? 
Jack. The beans? Oh, runners—sorter black-an’-pink. 
S.of M. Runners. Precisely. Nourishing and light, 
And rich in vitamins, so doctors write. 
The laws on agriculture plainly state 
You plant them early (lest they come up late). 
S. of M. Quite so, quite so; their value is specific : 

They yield a paying crop and most prolific. 

That fact disposes of the charge of spite 

Against defendant. He knew that all right. 


Jus. 








Next point: On oath Jack swears the cow was 
meagre 
Through under-feeding. No one would be eager 
To offer any but a wretched bid 
That would not keep the Durdens if they did; 
Whereas the beans, with endless multiplying, 
Will prove a source of income gratifying. 
What did Jack do? With brain acutely bright 
He got the bargain signed in black and white, 
Disproving finally a mind demented 
(A theory which my learnéd Fiend presented). 
Now, Jury-members, to your common-sense 
I trust this lad with firmest confidence. 
(Tenderly) Parents there are among you, it may be, 
And could you cause this mental agony 
To your young boys that Plaintiff brought to 
Jack 
When on his thoughtful deed she turned her back ? 
You weep—a greater tribute than your smiles... . 
Foiled, foiled! And by those perjured crocodiles ! 
Our verdict ’s this: The Dame we will requite 
And damages bestow—a farthing bright. 
No lien on Jack’s fortune shall she claim. 
Dame. You nasty brutes ! 
Associate. Here is your farthing, Dame. 
Jus. Breaches are sad, but I ain here to heal ’em. 
Liat Justitia! (also rwat calum). 
|Justitia’s throne is suddenly outlined in coloured 
lights. The Associate and Jury throw crackers 
to the public as Justitia stands blowing 
kisses under a rain of rose-leaves from the 
roof. RACHEL. 


True. 
Jury. 
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GETTING READY FOR THE ELECTION. 


A NEWSPAPER paragraph states that 
just before sailing for Sicily and the 
Italian coast Mr. Ltoyp GEorGE ordered 
a deck-tennis outfit, deck-quoits and a 
punch-ball to be sent on board his 
yacht. 

With the approach of the General 
Election the inclusion of a punch-ball 
among the right honourable gentleman’s 
equipment is significant. Many poli- 
ticians, in getting ready to face the new 
electorate, are said to be relying on the 
growth of a crop of side-whiskers or on 
a face-lifting operation; but Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE prefers more virile methods. 

He is believed to be the first ex-Prime 
Minister of this country to make use of 
a punch-ball in preparation for a Gen- 
eral Election. But his originality does 
not stop here. Not content with the 
usual training quarters—a remote 
country inn—he bas ingeniously selected 
ayacht. Privacy isessential. Needless 
to say, at every port of call the ship is 
surrounded by motor-boats, rowing- 
boats and other small crait bearing in- 
quisitive visitors; but their curiosity is 
rewarded by no glimpse of the states- 
man, and the only satisfaction they get 
is an occasional sound of a thud-thud. 
At both the port and the starboard gang- 
ways faithful private detectives stand 
armed with boat-hooks to ward off 
unauthorised callers. 

The daily programme is a simple one. 
The right honourable gentleman is 
roused by his trainer at 7.30 promptly, 
dons his tennis outfit, walks briskly up 
to the punch-ball and hits it repeatedly, 
and then goes for a two-mile spin round 
the decks, bowling a deck-quoit. 

After breakfast the serious business 
of the day begins. With massage, 
garglings and bouts with the punch- 
ball the morning soon passes. Among 
the entourage is a Welsh harpist, whose 
duties are to inspire the statesman to 
fresh efforts in moments of weariness. 
In the afternoon some attention is 
given to deck-quoits and deck-tennis, 
but the right honourable gentleman 
soon wearies of these and returns to 
the punch-ball. After tea he sits and 
takes a critical view of the setting sun. 
After dinner he steals away, and again 
the thud-thud is heard through the ship. 











Romance. 

“Farmer in fair circumstances like to meet 
Widow or Spinster, any age, view marri.ge. 
Must have chaffcutter.” 

Matrimonial Column, Australian Paper. 


Intelligent Anticipation. 
‘“‘SprecraL Stocks OF SHELLEY CHINA.” 
Provincial Paper. 
“Tt will break at last” (SHELLEY’s 
Indian Serenade). 


























Client. ‘‘ ROTTEN TIP YOU GAVE ME LAST TIME I WAS HERE.” 
Barber. “‘ YOU MEAN THAT ONE FOR THE 2.30?” 
Client. ‘‘ No, THE HAIR-RESTORER.” 








JESSICA IN LONDON. 
REGENT’S Park. 
Wuat makes the ducks in the pond, I 
wonder, 
Go suddenly under ? 


Down they go in the neatest way ; 
You'd be surprised at the time they stay. 
You stand on the bank and you wait 
and stare 
Trying to think what they do down 
there; 








And, just as you ’re feeling anxious, 
then 

Suddenly up they come again 

Ever so far from where you guessed, | 

Dry and tidy and self-possessed. | 


What is it makes the ducks, I wonder, | 
Go suddenly under ? R..P. 








Inspired Journalism. | 
“This robbery is believel to te one of a | 
number which have occurred in the district.” 
Daily Paper. 
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| Well it only shows you, and what a 

TOPSY, M.P. | warning to have no truck with the fan- 
XTX.—COonciLIATES THE COUNCILLOR. | atical fowl, and so we parted in a sort 

Trix my little ring-dove it’s too sensa- | of septical neutrality. 

tional I’ve practically converted Coun- However my dear strike while the 
cillor Mule to moderate sanity well my | victim’s lottering is my motto, so my 
dear I know I told you about my rather | dear to Haddock’s intense reluctance I 
skunkish conduct at the Salamander | invited the Mule to stay the New Year 
dinner, well my dear he was so beflat- | week-end w ith us, my dear the szffer- 
tened that the little fem:nzne heart was |ing, but of course I wanted to show 
totally melted, and besides it’s quite | him how too innocuous are the worldly 
my policy to conciliate rather than! pleasures which so upset the tribe of 
inflame the foe, that is of course if! Salamander, so we took him to one of 
they ’re not too witerly impalpable, be-|the more ascetical night-clubs where 
cause my dear that is after all the!the sole sign of revelry is the hoarse 
absolute cream and redolence of prac- | laughter of the police, and of course he 
tical politics, well don’t you agree dar-|expected to see drugs and dice and 





ling, anyhow soon aiter that in a fit of ‘debauchery and drinks, and vampires 


they had agonies of heartburn in the 
fourth or fifth Act, and just then Miles 
Anderson came in who my dear is on 
one of the papers and had missed his 
dinner through having to write the 
longest leader about the Church crisis, 
and also Twiggy Marlow and Marion 
Flake who'd been rehearsing a film 
without food since daybreak, so they 
all had kippers which of course was 
all vather tuneful and opportune dar- 
ling, because as I observed to the 
Mule there ave people who practically 
have to eat at midnight, and anyhow 
why not, because what fas it got 
to do with anyone else, well the 
Mule quite concurred and Pearl was 
too salubrious to him because I think 








gulish remorse I 7n- 
vited the repugnant 
person to dine at the 
House and mutually ex- 
amine the comparative 
absence of cordiality be- 
tween us, and my dear 
{ apologised winning y 
for my rather eod-like 
behaviour at Burbleton 
but adding of course 
that guile nothing but 
his alnorma! toadery 
could have provoked a 
gentlegirl to such pro- 
ceedings, anyhow — he 
came and of course my 
dear you can say what 
you like about despisong 
politics but there és just 
something about the 
House of Commons 
which utterly disarms 
the ravening lion, my 
dear lve seen consti- 
fuents come there quite 
cozing at the ears with 
poison and splutter, my 
dear tco Vesuvial, and 





‘““NoW THEN, IT’S 


Piwnber (to his Apprentice Mate). 
STANDIN’ THERE LOOKING A PICKSHER 0’ MISERY. 
THE REST OF YER LIFE IN BARF-ROOMS, SO IT’S TIME YOU BEGAN TER LOOK 
"APPY ABOUT IT.” 








YOU ’VE GOT TER SPEND 


she thought he was a 
wealthy cotton spinner | 
going to put money into 
the Drama, and mean- 
while the atmosphere 
of kipper was so per- | 
vading that even the 
Mule succumbed and 
kippered, and my dear 
such is the effect when 
Pearl turns on her p/au- 
sible little lamps that 
by about half - way 
through the s con kip- 
per his whole life-policy 
about actresses had 
changed, and he’d quite 
decided to have Repor- 
tory Movementsal/ over 
Burbleton way and 
Pearl had promised him 
an absolute lox for | 
Ibsen, and that my dear 
was absolutely that. 











NO Good YER | day/lushedwithtriumph 


missicn and 


took him to a Sunday 


selfless 








they go away like performing pigeons, 
but my dear whether it’s the archi- 
tecture or the girlish charm, anyhow 
the Mu’e came and he wolfed his 
whitebait and adored the entrée, my 
dear the food was wneatable as usual 
but he knew no better, and of course I 
introduced him to everybody who came 
in, my dear Councillor Mule the Burble- 
ton dynamo, which gave definite plea- 
sure though rather bewildered because 
I made most of them Lords or Cabinet 
Ministers, so that about the savoury 
the iceberg melted and it came out that 
he was faintly wounded with his own 
fanaticals because it seemed there'd 
been sulphuric whisperings and utter 
innuendoes in the camp, my dear | 
' gather it was even suggested that he “d 
rather surrendered to my pagan fascin- 
ations, anyhow I was foo compassionate 

















and bat- women and carnal dancing, | Concert of Good Music, my dear too 
but of course what he did see was a) filthy, especially as Haddock declined 
few stilted suburbans doing clockwork |to come because he said there were 


waltzes in slow time and a few austere 
theatricals drinking coffee and orange- 
juice because if was after hours, and 
my dear the whole thing like a choir- 
treat which is vot going too well, well 
|my dear I introduced him to Bryan 
| Bare and his lady who my dear are in 
Ibsen just now and they were eating a 
| dangerous kipper after ths labours of 
ithe day and we discussed the Reper- 





|tory Movement and the influence of | 
/Checkov or somebody and what is} 


| genius and has Music a meaning and 
|everything, my dear quite spongy, you 
never heard such functional talk and 
re for the Mule, well my dear Brian 


and Pearl explained that they never 


could eat before doing a highbrow play 


but tactful darling, we!l I merely said| because it turned the food sour and|to rather like me because of course 


|limits, anyhow we two went and my 


Well my dear on Sun- } 


I proceeded with the | 


!dear I could have screamed with lassi- | 


tude, my dear the most amorphous 
| little German songs, and protuberant 
| contralto women sort of heaving about 
| fairies, and anemic Andantes and things 
1 ¢ 


} 


the Mule there are people who openly 
enjoy that sort of noise, and 7f so why 
not, because it does nobody a mischief 
but of course in Burbleton all music is 
too illegal on Sunday, anyhow my dear 
tireless in well-doing that evening I 
took him to the nearest cinema, and 
imy dear all this time by the way the 
poignant monster was rather beginning 








m the piano, my dear I swear to you | 
, . . | 

there wasn’t the taint of a tune from 

beginning to end, however as I said to | 
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| moment he suddenly remembered how 
| he was taught the Catechism and every- 
| thing, my dear pure suet, but of course 


| there was something in that only of 


| hands on Sunday, so I said not before 


| good and didn’t go off with the steno- 
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he’s accustomed to the sourest females, 
wel] there was the most uplifting film 
about a business man who witerly made 


grapher after all because at the critical 


the Councillor was too impressed, and 
my dear we were quite surrounded 
by the tender proletariat, so I said how 
much better for the great heart of the 
people to be able to hold hands in here 
und see a film with an antiseptic mes- 
sage instead of having to cuddle in 
passages or crawl about the streets 
cl cking or merely dwindle into the pub 
like they do at Burbleton, well he said 


course they oughtn’t to want to hold 


lunch perhaps but if they’d been to 
church in the morning a little Platonic 
clinging at the pictures in the evening 
| wasn’t a menace and he said Too right 
but had they ? 

However my dear the change in him 
was quite chemical, because every hour 
he was away from the vinegar-women 
of Burbleton (West) he increased in 
charity and loving-kindness,and my dear 
the last night we quzte persuaded him to 
make a personal visit to the Black Swan 
which my dear is the most darling old 
_pub round the corner with a floral 

garden where they have the most 
medieval skitile alley at the back and 
| Haddock’s the absolute President of 
the Skittles Club and thinks he’s too 
important, well of course they have 





Associations and matches and things, 
and that night there was a match be- 
| tween the Black Swan and the Iull| 
| Moon, and my dear it’s like the most 
| County cricket, you can hear a yerm 
| breathe, and my dear I don’t really 
| understand it but I do try, anyhow they 
play 8 a side or perhaps it’s 9 and they 
| have 9 sort of nine-pins, unless it’s 8, 
| and it’s all too athletic and scientific, 
| because they throw the heaviest kind 
of flat round thing which my dear is 
salled a cheese, and my dear the real 
| throb is when they knock all the 8 
| 9-pins down with utterly one blow of 
course it’s all rather like golf really 
| only I can’t explain, anyhow they’re the 





| most cordial and disarming fellows, and 


| too sober because of course you can’t | 


| throw a cheese stra‘ght otherwise, how- 
| ever of course there was beerand my dear 
| in the interval we had pickled onions 
and bread and gherkins, consumed in the 
fingers, my dear too democratic, well the 
Black Swan won and my dear last year 
it seems they won a silver cup, any- 
how there were cheers and speeches, 
too Eton and Harrow, and my dear the 
Mule sat gaping because of course his 
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Fereign Gentleman (taking leave of fellow-traveller). ‘VELL, IF VE NOT MEET 
AGAIN——-ULLO!” 








one idea was that nothing happens in a 
pub but alcohol, and my dear knowing 
nothing of his repugnant past they were 
too sweet to him, because my dear 
they’re Naiure’s gentlemen, and the 
Captain asked him to make a speech, and 
what with goodwill flowing to such an 
extent he actually gulped a glass of beer, 
after which my dear we took him home 
to bed, and this morning darling he said 
he’d had his life’s holiday, so I said 
Well darling Councillor do try to think 
more about the pleasures of the people 
and a little less about the ideas of the 
Aunts, and he said he definitely would 
because he said his eyes had been quite 
opened and henceforth he’d be a com- 
plete moderate like me, and then darling 
the obese old thing utterly kissed my 
hand, rather moving my dear because I 
do believe that the life of Burbleton is 
going to be changed for the brighter, 
all owing darling to your laborious little 
Topsy. A. P. H. 





Our Useful Tipsters. 
“Sir Shaun seems to be improving, and 1 
should not look any further for the winner if I 
were certain he would win.”—Sporting Paper. 


When the Storks Came. 
“Eighty birds were registered in Portsmouth 
during last week, corresponding to an annual 
birth-rate of 18.1 per 1,000.” 
Portsmouth Paper. 





Hollywooden-headed Professors. 
“Harvard University is establishing a film 
library. Films past and present are to be 
obtained and preserved, and the professors of 
fine arts and history are putting their heads 
together to provide shelv: ng accommodation.” 
Photcqraphic Paper. 


“The Psychological Basis of the 
Break at Eleven.” On hearing that this 
was the subject of a lecture to be given 
at the Educational Conference, Smith 


Minor breathed a hope that they were | 
going to make it twenty minutes instead | 


of a quarter-of-an-hour, 
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SMELL, 

CivILIsaTion advances with swifter 
and swiiter tread. But, though we have 
developed the majority of our existing 
senses to an excessive extent, so that it 
is a far cry from the week-old chunk 
of mammoth buried at the back of the 
cave to the present-day gourmet’s le cog 
au vin Henrt IV. pommes parmentier, 
and an even further one from Cro- 
inagnon man peering through the under- 
growth to Mr. Cyrus P. Yonkers in New 
York studying the expression of a busi- 
ness rival in Hamburg; though, I say, 
we have even, with the help of either 
science or Sir ARTHUR Conan Doy Le, 
developed new and unsuspected senses, 
yet there is one, of old perhaps the most 
important, that wehave actually allowed 
to fall into decay. I refer to the sense 
of smell. 

Many people nowadays hardly realise 
that they possess the sense of smell. 
The average man has grown so accus- 
tomed to living independently of it— 
and in most modern cities being glad of 
the fact—that he now can notice little 
but the strongest and crudest of odours. 
It seems to me, therefore, that there 
is a field here for the philanthropist. 
Why not found a Society for the Restor- 
ation of our Vanished Sense? Not only 
would it attract all those champions of 
lost causes who daily rage in the corre- 
spondence columns of the newspapers, 
but it would at once arouse in many 
quarters that fierce opposition toanything 
new which ultimately ensures success. 
l‘or at once one of the great dailies would 
take the question up as a circulation 
reviver, and as soon as the Plight of the | 
Nose had become almost as important | 
a subject as the Plight of Hungary or| 
of the Farmers it would be the signal | 
for a rival to condemn roundly any 
attempt to deal with it, and the result- 





| ant publicity would be enormous. Ina 
| short while Smell, like Sight or Hearing, 


would have a cult of its own; there} 


would even perhaps be a group of! 


modern artists in redolence living in 

| 
Outer Hampstead or Inner Chelsea who | 
would give o!factory plays—an idea | 
which has already Leen developed by | 


Mr. Punch. 


On the move popular side of the! 
movement it would not be long before | 
definite places of nasal refreshment | 
sprang up, purveying every kind of} 
aroma to parched and odour-starved | 
passers-by. How much better than the | 
present public-house, where such com- | 
mon stuff as beer is sold, would be the| 
new-style ports of call! Follow me and | 
[ will picture a Saturday night at “ The} 
Attar of Araby,” or even at that more 
popular vesort, “The Joliy Nostril,” 


further down the road. | 


Do you not see, as I do, the pretty 
barmaids serving customers against a 
background of shelves laden not with 
gin and whisky but with flagons of rose 
and lilac, heliotrope, pine and musk ? 
Observe the'r white untainted hands 
deft to satisfy theircustomers’ demands; 
hear the bar resound with :—- 

“A large pot-pourri, please, Miss ; ” 

“Good evening, Gladys: mine’s a 
double verbena: ” 

“Violet, please, straight from the 
wood ;"” 

“Two lavenders, Muriel; neat for me, 
and with eau-de-Cologne for this gentle- 
man.” 


I can hear it, can’t you? Isn't it 
lovely ? 
Look! Those two workmen over 


there are having a quiet lily-of-the-val- 
ley together; that pale fellow with the 
love-lorn eyes is taking orange-blossom, 
while his companion—for there will be 
strange tastes, particularly among the 
younger generation—has got an asa- 
foetida, because he thinks it is manly. 
The three commercial travellers are 
sticking to orris-root ; the quiet foreigner 
is taking a bouquet of garlic (they have 
to send out for it); the cheerful gentle- 
man who has so obviously over-indulged 
is trying to manage his third nosegay 
cocktail. 

Outside is the wistful figure of an 
enforced teetotaler, for he has a nasty 
cold in the head. He is waiting for his 
friend with the double jasmine to come 
out, as he will do when the place closes 
at the well-known cry of “Sniff up, 
please!” The old phrase, ‘Time, gentle- 
men, please!” has of course been super- 
seded ; it sounded too like the offer of a 
free one on the house and was far too 
expensive, for wild-thyme always was 
a popular perfume. 

In my mind’s nose | can smell it all. 
Whether it will come to pass I don’t 
know. Iam afraid that, as we train up 
this lagging sense of ours and the com- 
mon Houses of Drink vanish before the 
Perfume Palaces, we shall become more 
and more particular. The old simple 
smells will not satisfy us and we shall 
be demanding something more subtle, 
like “Sussex Gorse in June” or “Burning 
Autumn Leaves in Grannie’s Garden.” 
The more decadent among us will be 
clamouring for “Gravesend at Low 
Tide” or “ Village Drains,” the curious 
for “Port Said Bazaar” or “ Tibetan 
Monastery” ; while many of us for mem- 
orys sake will only be satisfied with 
‘Rest Camp behind the Lines” or 
** Lachrymatory cn the Somme.” 

Finally, I am much afraid it is highiy 
probable that advanced and daring 
spirits will soon begin to ask for the 
odour of a pint of bitter. 


And that will be All Wrong. A. A. 


SUBURBAN THRENODY; 
Or, CAME THE THaAw. 

** REPAINTER of the rustic scene, 

Redecorator of the town, 

Simple, serene, 

Wearing a garment pure.as early love 

Or eiderdown, 

O snow! 

Why do you go? 

Why can’t you stay ? 

Why must the Corporation shove 

People upon the streets to scrape you 
all away ? 

How vile you look when brown !”’ 


I had not put these observations to the 


snow 

(Which for some curious reasons ren- 
dered no 

Reply ; 


How different from Mr. Bexnarv Suaw!) 
lor very long, 


sigh, 

Or a bird’s song, 

Somewhere amid the frosty atmosphere 
there woke 

The spirit of the Thaw ; 

And thet wo gentlemen who took out skis 

And the young boys who slid 

Came home; and bits fell off the roofs 
and trees, 

And one old bloke 

Got a large lump upon his hat, he did ; 

Beauty began to pass 

And one could see the grass 

Both on the greens and tees. 


There is no splendour that endureth, 
And no unbroken toy, 

Brittle is happiness, 

The permanence of any mortal joy 

No one, I understand, insureth, 

Not even the daily Press. 

And so 

It happened with the snow, 

For ali that garment soft as eiderdown, 
Tender and delicate as early love, 
That lay upon the town 

Began to melt away: the sleeping, 
The innocence, the purity were gone, 
And from above 

There came a dreadful sound of weeping 
Which I maintain that I detected first 
And commented upon, 

Not Emily, not Katherine, nor Jolin ; 
For, when the snow 

Began to go, 

From prison leaping 


The pipes were burst. Kvor. 








An Irresistible Couple. 
** Messts. Cock and Gossip proceeded with- 
out hindrance.’’—Manchester Paper. 





ror ‘ CHINESE BunGALow.’"’ 
Headiline in Evening Paper. 


The housing shortage seems as acute 


TAM, QUEUI 





as ever. 





When suddenly, as though it were a | 
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Polite little Householder (to female burglar). “‘OH—ER—PERHAPS YOU WOULD PREFER TO SEE MY WIFE, MADAM?” 


















































” | Have you forgotten that you wished me 
TAKE THIS DOWN, PLEASE.” =, , 1 eng son?” 
* Priscilla,” I said, “I am weary of} ‘Oh, I say, Priscilla! I was only 
your endless typing mistakes. I am| joking, you know. What am I to do 
quite sure that my manuscripts are re- | with a secretary ?” 
jected solely because you are incapable; ‘I’m sure I don’t know,” 
of interpreting my lightest thought /|cilla. ‘That is your look-out. She is 
correctly, or, as you would put it, | plain, competent and fast. Perhaps 
‘ interpretting mylihgtest THOughy | ishe'll be amused by the jokes you ‘ll 
cjrrectly&?’ I really cannot wonder | dictate to her. 
that the editor is indignant when he| “Don’t be an ass, Priscilla! This is 
reads such stuff. It cannot be his busi- | aw ful. What am I to say to the 
ness to presume that when you write | | woman ? What do TI call her? Typist?” 
£ you mean 5, or that a -in your eyes| “Ofcourse not. You call her Miss 
is the same as a ). I feel sorry for ys | Batters. And when you're ready to be- 
man, and this has got to stop.” igin you say, ‘Take this down, please.’” 
“T am very glad to hear it,” said} ‘“ Ready to begin? I shall never be 
Priscilla. ‘Even your jokes begin to| | ready to begin. ig riseilla darling, I’m 
pall after I have written them out F three | paralysed with fear.’ 
or four times. I will get youa profes- | “T have no sympathy with you,” 
sional typist without delay.” | said Priscilla. 
‘* Pray do so,” said I. 


said Pris- 


The next morning | found a strange 
woman ensconced before Priscilla’s 
typewriter. 

“This is quite a neat little machine,” 

| she said in the tone of a famous jockey 
your new secretary. ! congratulating a child on his pony. 


| ‘Miss Batters will be here to-morrow 
| morning at ten,” said Priscilla. 

' What on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

““Miss Batters, 








“Oh, yes,” I replied airily; “the 
key-board is not bad. The key-board 
is not at all bad. Oh, yes,” I added 
as another technical term came to my 
mind, ‘and the ribbon. The ribbon is 
pretty.” 

She then launched out into a long 
disquisition on the characteristics of 
different type-writers. Thank heaven 
the woman was a chatterer. I would 
keep her chattering all the morning if 
I could. 

‘‘ How very ingenious!” I said from 
time to time, and “ What I can never 
understand is - 

In this way I kept her going for 
half-an-hour. 

“And now,” she said brightly (she 
had taken complete charge of the situ- 
ation) “to work!” She rested her 
hands delicately on the keys and looked 
straight to her front. 

“ Um—er——” I said. 

“Ts it a letter?” she asked after an 
embarrassing pause. 

What a brain-wave! Why hadn’t I 
thought of that? Of course it was a 
letter. Any fool could dictate a letter. 
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‘Please put the date, Miss—er 
_ (I had forgotten the woman’s name.) 
| And how was I to begin? What was 
it Priscilla told me I had to say? I 
couldn’t think of it. I racked my 
| brains but I couldn’t think of it. There 
was the woman waiting to begin and I 
couldn’t think of the formula. I began 
| to sweat. She coughed. I lost my head. 
“Hallo, typist !” I said. ' 
‘“‘T beg your pardon ?” said she. 
“Look out!” I replied. ‘Are you 
ready? Steady—go! Um—er—‘ Dear 
| Sirs’ . 
| At any rate I had begun. Now the 
rest would be easy. ‘‘‘ Dear Sirs.’ Have 
you got that? Ah! I have it! Take 
THIS DOWN, PLEASE. ‘ Dear Sirs di 
The woman was looking stern and a 
little frightened. I must say something; 
it didn’t matter what. Anything rather 
than this disapproving silence. ‘‘‘ Dear 
Sirs,—With reference to yours of the 15th 
ult. to hand we have much pleasure in 
acknowledging same. Our Mr. Gregory 
will be very pleased at any time con- 
venient to yourselves to wait upon your 
Ladyship and receive your esteemed 
commands. The matter is receiving 
prompt attention.’” (Miss Batters was 
rattling away.) “‘ Should you at any 
time be in urgent need of our special 
fabrics we shall be happy to send you 
samples as per enclosed invoice, car- 
riage forward, on receipt of stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. ...’” This was easy. 
. “©The Editor’s decision is final, 
and no correspondence will be enter- 
tained... .’” Ridiculously easy! I 
could go on like this all day... . ‘Take 
this down, please: ‘te your ship- 
lading bills, we regret to find same are 
not in order. Our representative in 
Oporto advises us. . .’ I beg your 
pardon? Yes, certainly. The same 
letter, of course. I am going to be rude 
to them now. . . . There, you’ve put 
me off. ... Never mind. That will 
do for one letter. We'll finish... 
Take this down, please: ‘ Et veuillez 
| agréer, Messieurs’” (not for nothing 
| had I taken a course in commercial 
French), ‘“‘‘l’assurance de mes senti- 
ments distingués.’” 

















Miss Batters has left me. She thinks 
I was making fun of her. Nothing was 
further from my thoughts. I was 
frightened of her. But I am sorry she 
| has gone, for now Priscilla has flung 
, herself once more into the breach and 
| I shall, for ever, I suppose, have to put 
| up with this s$ortO fthinq. 








A Chile Compliment. 
“Mr. Hoover is particularly worthy of study 


| as a symbol of the most typical virtu:s and 


qualities of the nation that has just benighted 


| him with the title of the first man ot the 


land.”—Santiago Paper. 





“Ho! WOT YER GOT ’OLD OF NOW?” 
“WELL, LISTEN. 
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“THIS COUNTRY LIFE’S ALL VERY WELL, WILFRID, BUT WE’RE MISSING SOMETHING.” 


‘In LOMBARD STREET MONEY WAS IN AMPLE SUPPLY.’” 








Fatries are the fine folk, the fine folk 
are they, 

They ride on white horses between the 
white may ; 

Their eyes are like green jewels, cold 
emeralds all, 

Their gowns are like green water that 
straightly does fall. 


Fairies are the sad folk, their hearts are 
ash of coal, 

They ’ve all to seek a shadow, they ’ve 
all to seek a soul; 

They ride through the moonlight, but 
don’t you look to see ; 

Fairies are the fell folk, the fell folk 





they be. 





THE CAPTIVE. 


They ’ve stole young Louisa, they ’ve 
stole her away 





To ride a white palfrey beneath the | 


white may ; 
They’ve stole poor Louisa, 
they ’ve stole, 


Louisa | 


Because she has a shadow, because she | 


has a soul, 


She rides in the moonlight with all the 


wan train; 
There’s rings upon her fingers and gems 
on her rein; ‘ 
Begowned like green water she rides 
that strange stage, 
Her bright eyes as frightened as a lark’s 
in a cage. P.R.C. 
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MORE ABOUT THINGS. 

| orreN wonder that we scientists 
even pretend to take an interest in what 
is happening in this tiny wor'd, consid- 
ering how much we know about the 

| vaster worlds beyond. 

I have been studying recently a little 
book called Hos, by a brother physicist, 
and I cannot refrain from chatting for a 
little while about some of the remark- 
able statements that he makes therein. 


tinues, “this particular number would 
have to be expressed by a 1 followed 
by six million volumes similar to the 
present all full of 0's.” 

The question will immediately occur 
to the reader, ‘‘ Why not do this?” It 
would be impossible, of course, for any 
one modern bibliophile to take up the 
complete issue of such a brochure, but 
there must be at least a million Anglo- 
Saxon students of literature in the 








universe, and if every one were to pur- 


ner. What will the poor simp of a 
reader think when I tell him about 
radiation and heat? When I state, for 
instance, that the most luminous of 
known stars, 8. Doradus, emits three 
hundred thousand times as much light 
and heat as the sun? 

‘Tf this star were to replace our sun,” 
says Sir James, and I agree with him, 
“our temperatures would run up to 
about seven thousand degrees Centi- 
grade, which is about twice the temper- 





The curvature (or globifi- 7 
cation) of space may be 
already familiar to a few 
of my readers, who had to 
pretend, when they went out 
to dinner, to know who 
EINsTEIN was and not mix 
him up with the panel. But 
the size of the spacial ball, 
now we know that it 7s a ball 
and not an infinitely lop- 
sided parallelogram, as we 
previously supposed, is not 
nearly so much talked about 
as it should be. Light, as Sir 
JAMES JEANS aptly points 

' out in Kos, takes a seventh of 
a second to travel round the 
world. But, travelling at the 
same pace, he goes on to say, 
it would probably take some- 
thing like a hundred thou- 
sand million years to travel 
round the universe. 

This speed seems slow, 

| and on first reading a state- 
ment of this kind we are 
tempted to wonder whether 
the author is not consciously 
exaggerating; or, alterna- 

| tively, supposing him to be 
| speaking the truth, to ask 
whether light does not loiter 

_enroute. But, surprising as 

| it may seem, my own caleu- 
lations, made in my own 
laboratory, work out almost 
exactly the same as Sir 
James’; in fact I only differ 
from his estimate by a month 
and four or five days, making 
| light get home not on a 





Poor Dancer. 
LIKE THIS FOR EVER!” 
Partner. “‘ Wuy? 
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DON’T YOU WANT TO IMPROVE?” 





ioe: 


“T wWIsH I COULD GO ON DANCING WITH YOU 


ature of the hottest part of 
the electric are.” 

The result of this would 
be rather amusing; the 
wretched little reader would 
dissolve like a slug. 

Once again, “while the 
smallest known star, Van 
Maanen’s star, is about the 
size of the earth, and a mil- 
lion such stars could be 
packed inside the sun and 
leave room to spare, the 
largest known star, Betel- 
geux, is so large that twenty- 
five million suns could be 
packed inside it. In fact, if 
Betelgeux were to replace 
our sun we should find our- 
selves inside it, its radius 
be ng greater than that of 
the earth’s orbit.” 

There is no probability 
of course of these changes 
taking place at present, 
Betelgeux being outside the 
sphere of reconstructive poli- 
tics, but it is always as well 
to remember what would 
happen if they did. And it 
ought to be understood that 
matter is packed so tightly 
in Van Maanen’s star that 
about a hundred tons weight 
of matter would easily go 
into a terrestrial pocket- 
book; while in Betelgeux 
matter is so diffused that an 
ordinary ton would take up 
as much room as the Albert 
Hall, besides being of greater 
architectural beauty and 








Sunday morning but on a 
| afternoon. 
| The figures that have to be used, of 
| course, when we are dealing with this 
| spacial ball, or quasi-globular spheroid 
| of the universe are immense and are 
| usually given by means of a mathe- 
| matical formula. For instance, if 10° is 
| a million, 10" is a million million. 

‘The largest number which occurs in 
the present book,” explains Sir JAmEs, 
‘is 1. ()*20.000.000.000 °° 

This, it will. be seen at once, is a lot. 

“Failing our convenient mathemati- 


Thursday 


| 


| calshorthand,” theauthor pointedly con- 





chase six of these volumes it may be 
calculated that, without overloading 
their shelves, they could subscribe to 
form a joint idea, at any rate, of this 
stupendous figure. 

As a rider upon it I may mention that 
a batsman who perpetually made a pair 
of spectacles in every match in which he 
played, and jotted down his scores in 
notebooks of a similar size, would take 
exactly twenty thousand eons, if not 
more, to complete his monumental task. 

But we must not dally too long with 
mere numbers. Astronomy has many 





more permanent artistic use. 

These things only startle the neo- 
phyte. We scientists grow accustomed 
to them as we penetrate more deeply 
into the mysteries of cosmogony. We 
are aware that radiation is the funda- 
mental fact of the universe; that it per- 
petually breaks up atoms and messes 
them around at a rate far exceeding gas 
explosions in the streets or workmen in 
Piccadilly, and that nothing can be done 
to stop it. This twiddling about, as we 
call it, of atoms is the source of no little 
concern to us. ‘It has even been sug- 





other sensations in store for the begin- 





gested,” says the author, “that the radi- 
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ation poured out by millionsand millions 
of stars through millions and millions 
of years may ultimately cause space 
to become overcrowded with radiation, 
just as a cage would become over- 
crowded with squirrels if we kept put- 
ting them in and never took any out.” 
I doubt this point myself because in 
all my experiments with squirrels I have 
found that after the first few thousands 
they follow a law of increasing pugna- 
city in the ratio of 77, the earl er occu- 
pants of the cage destroying and eating 
the later arrivals, and becoming more 
ferocious and capable of digestive assim- 
ilation by ‘‘concoctive heat,” as Minton 
calls it, in proportion to the time of their 
tenancy of the cage, which is not the case 
with atomic molecules, the latter having 
a larger number of constituent electrons 
and less fur. But the reader may make 
his own trial at leisure. At any rate we 


' feel convinced that there is no immedi- 


ate danger of the overcrowding of space 
by means of radiation, other than that of 
the ridiculous B.B.C. For, as Sir James 
rightly remarks, ‘‘although numbers of 
universes may already have perished 
into radiation and be wandering in 
ghostly form round space, there would 
be plenty of room, if ours were de- 
stroyed, for one more.” 

There are few moreconsoling thoughts 
than this on a cold winter day. 

Let us turn then to the composition 





of these stellar atoms. What are they ? 
Where does the reader stand in stupid- 
ity about them? Howdothey produce 
radiation by this perpetual process of 
becoming hot and bothered and barging 
into each other and bustling around? 
It is hard to say. There are probably 
ninety-two types of atoms existing on 
earth, thinks Sir James, only two of 
which have not been identified or iso- 
lated. (I put the number myself at 
ninety-three, for there is an unidentified 
piece of energy in my pipe at the pre- 
sent moment which I am vainly at- 
tempting to isolate.) At any rate the 
lightest atom is hydrogen and the 
heaviest is the beautiful little uranium, 
so well known to all lovers of the wild. 

Are the stellar atoms then different 
from these, or the same, but slightly 
hotter to the touch? Opinions are 
bound to vary, but we incline on the 
whole to the former theory, contenting 
ourselves by saying that the stars con- 
sist of rapidly-whirling but lucid matter 
which is at the same time too contro- 
versial in point of taste to be suitable 
for publication in the popular Press. 

We come now to the last point: How 
long will the world go on? 

It has been charging up for about 
two thousand million years (in my own 
view slightly longer), and there seems 
little reason to suppose that it will not 
remain in working order a million 





million years from now. This is im- 
portant, for the point has been hotly 
debated in the evening papers, many 
of whose regular subscribers buy their 
houses and furniture on the instalment 
plan. At the date I have mentioned, 
10 winters on, the solar year will be | 
a little longer (no bad thing) and the | 
climate considerably colder, so that we 
shall get some better skating on our 
home ponds. There will be no coal, no 
oil (thank goodness) and no timber. 
On the other hand, Sir James thinks 
the human race will possibly know | 
10” times as much about science as it 
does now, which ought to keep it busy | 
while not enjoying winter sports. 
Finally, according to my own calcula- 
tions, there will be a General Election | 
in the early part of ere 
UVOE. 








Croydon, January 16th, 1929. 
Flying home across the waters 
Lady Battey greets her daughters, 
With the minimum of pother, 

As our most experienced Moth-er. 





“A hot-water bottle tucked between the 
sheets early in the evening and a fire in the 
bedroom will be more than welcome, and that 
early morning (not too early!) cup of tea, 
daintily served with a biscuit or two, will | 
work wonders in getting folk up in time for | 
breakfast the following morning.” 

Sunday Paper. 
It sounds rather like the Snark. 


























HIRE-PURCHASE SYSTEM IN EARLY DAYS. 
House Furnisher, ‘THE GOODS, MY LIEGE, WILL BE DELIVERED AT YOUR DRAWBRIDGE ON A MOONLESS NIGHT IN A PLAIN 


COVERED WAIN.” 
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Old Lady (at Victoria Station). ‘OH, PORTER, HAS THERE BEEN A RAILWAY ACCIDENT?” 
Porter. “ ACCIDENT! No, LADY. THEY ’VE JUST COME BACK FROM ENJOYIN’ THEIRSELVES AT THE WINTER SPORTS.” 














OUR MECHANISED MAIDS. 


‘HAVE you met the new people at 
‘The Lawns’ ?” asked Mrs. Burdock- 
Jones. ‘ Another cup, Mrs. Crisp? Yes, 
a charming couple—so terribly old- 
world. Do you know, they actually 
have a maid. A fact, my dear. I saw 
her only this morning. And what do 
you think she was wearing? © One of 
those print dresses that maids used to 
wear before they were mechanised.” 

“Are you quite sure?” asked Mrs. 
Smythe. “The bodywork turned out 
now is very deceptive. With their slim 
lines and natural cellulose colours they 
look quite human. My: husband can’t 
take his eyes off Emma. Poor dear, 
he’s so impressionable.” 

“Quite sure,”’confirmed Mrs. Burdock- 
Jones. ‘She was making eyes at the 
baby next-door. No mechanised maid 
would dothat. There’s nothing sloppy 
about a machine. One can send it back 
to the garage without a storm of tears. 
And it is such a comfort to be spared 
the troubles of flirting and followers.” 

“T don’t care what you say,” asserted 
Miss Prism, “a lot can be said for 
the old-fashioned maids. I like human 
beings about me.” 











“For my part,” argued Mrs. Smythe, 
“T grew heartily sick of pert maids 
with their impudent back-chat.” 

“We escape back-chat, certainly,” 
retorted Miss Prism; “but what is 
worse than a mechanised maid who is 
always conking out when one asks her 
to accelerate? Give me human beings 
every time.”’ 

“Exactly what my poor husband 
used to say,” sighed Mrs. Crisp. ‘“ He 
never quite took to his mechanised 
typist, although he had a most efficient 
model. He used to get home hours 
earlier after she was installed.” 

“T can quite believe it, dear,” cooed 
Mrs. Smythe. 

“He was just as conservative at 
home,” continued Mrs. Crisp, “ and 
hated parting from Mary (my last par- 
lourmaid, you know), just because he 
was used to her. But I insisted. She 
sniffed so terribly.” 

“Tf it comes to that,” asserted Miss 
Prism, “I find the mechanised maid 
sniffs just as terribly.” 

“Not if one blows out her jets. I 
always take down Maud’s carburettor 
once a week.” 

“Oh, if you don’t mind messing about 
with machinery——” 








‘My dear, it’s quite simple and well 
worth the trouble. Such a comfort, I 
find it, to know one’s maid is tuned 
up. Imagine a dinner-party at which 
she developed a choked jet! The ser- 
vice would be so jerky.” 

“ We got rid of our last human maid,” 
volunteered Mrs. Harris, “ simply be- 
cause she wouldn’t get up in the morn- 
ing. I never had a cup of tea in bed 
until we bought our 12-h.p. Gladys.” 

“T used to get a cup occasionally in 
the old days,” said Miss Prism, “ but 
now, never! My maid is quite fast on 
the level, but she can’t climb.” 

“Won't she climb your stairs in 
bottom?” asked Mrs. Crisp. ‘ Plugs 
sparking all right? Is she firing on all 
four cylinders ?” 

““My dear,” protested Miss Prism, 
“T never interfere with my maid’s in- 
sides. It’s not decent.” 

** What make is she?” 

‘* A Tweeny Seven.” 

“That explains it,” decided Mrs. 
Crisp. ‘All right for a bungalow, but 
totally unsuitable for gradients. If one 
buys the right make there is never any 
trouble. Isn’t that your experience, 
Mrs. Brown?” 

(Continued on page 101.) 
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A RELIC OF THE INSULAR AGE. 
Boy or THE Future. “‘ WHAT’S THAT FUNNY PICTURE MEAN?” 


Mr. Punca. “WELL, YOU’LL HARDLY BELIEVE IT, MY BOY, BUT THAT’S HOW WE 
USED TO GO TO FRANCE IN THE QUAINT OLD DAYS BEFORE THE TUNNEL.” 
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‘“‘No,” replied Mrs. Brown miserably. 
“T envy the newcomers their little 
country ma‘d.” 

‘‘How terribly obsolete, my dear! 
But surely you havea 10-h.p. General?” 

‘Oh, that!” she exclaimed scornfully. 
| Yet I’m working harder than I’ve 
| worked in my life.” 

‘* Then you don’t know how to manage 
| her. Youmust drive her. Throttle her. 
| Make her go. Can't your husband 
do anything with her? Even quite 
ordinary men seem to have a way with 
machinery.” 

“That ’s the trouble. My husband 
_ keeps taking her engine down, and while 

he’s reassemb ing her I have to wash 
_up. I’ve been washing up now for three 
| weeks.” 

‘You can’t blame the maid for that, 
/my dear. The 10-h.p. General is con- 
| sidered quite serviceable. Mass pro- 

duction, of course, but splendid value 
forthe money. There’s no question, to 
| my mind, of returning to human maids.” 

“ Absolutely,” intoned Mrs. Smythe. 

**«The Lawns,’” continued Mrs. Crisp, 
“is the one home in Sycamore Avenue 
that is not mechanised. We must put 
that right.” 

“What make would you suggest for 
| them to start with ? Personally I think 
| they should pick up a second-hand 
| model to begin with.” 

‘Perhaps they’d like my 10-h.p. 
General,” suggested Mrs. Brown; “I 
wouldn’t mind taking their girl in part 
exchange.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear. You mustn’t 
think of giving up,” insisted Mrs. Bur- 
| dock-Jones. ‘‘ But perhaps we oughtn’t 
to rush these good people. Suppose 
we have them to tea, in turn, and in- 
troduce them to our mechanised maids. 
They ‘ll soon instal one when they see 
how clean, efficient and noiseless 

A terrible crash of crockery inter- 
rupted her. 

«¢ Excuse me,”’ murmured Mrs. Bur- 
| dock-Jones, making for the door. 
| 
| 











’ 


“Quite like old times,” said Miss 
Prism acidly. 

“Ts crockery a third-party risk?” 
| asked Mrs. Harris. 
| My mechanised cook,” explained 
| Mrs, Burdock-Jones on her return. 
| She skidded badly taking a hair-pin 


| bend. I’m sending her back to the gar- 
| age. And I shall refuse a reference, of 


| course.” 


W.E. R. 








| 

| Rotarian Progress. 
| *Four-wheeled Pony and Trap for sale.’’ 
Ceylon Paper. 





“The Government will proceed upon the 
even terror of its ways toward an ordained 
destiny.”"—New Zealand Paper. 

It sounds like Mr, Maxton’s Govern- 
ment. 
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MIXED BILLIARDS. 
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A LITTLE CHALK. 








A PUNCH PROCLAMATION. 


(Mr. Ernest Lesser, Chairman of the 
Plumbing Trades National Apprenticeship 
Council, in a letter to The Times, suggests 
that the time has come for the ‘‘ Comic Press, 
headed by Mr. Punch, to give the long-suffer- 
ing plumber a rest.”} 


Ort on the plumber have We cast 


aspersions, 
Rallied him on his love of being 
late, 


Scoffed at his job, his casual exertions 
And his young mate. 


Yet unperturbed he went about his 
duty ; 
We mocked and mocked, he heard 
Us and was still; 
Proud of his calling and his true re- 
pute, he 
Bore Us no ill. 


Now We, his most inveterate aggressor, 
Have noted in The Times a mild 





rebuff ; 





The plumber at long last, hints Mr. 
LESSER, 
Has had enough. 


We learn indeed that he’s a far more 
handy 
Fellow than he is often taken for; 
So We are urged about him not to 
bandy 
Jibes any more. 


Know THEN that We at Our High Court 
of Humour 
Do now proclaim the said long-suffer- 
ing bloke 
(Despite all contrary report and rumour) 
BEYOND A JOKE. A. K. 








“The crew will hardly be able to leave 
Oxford until the fifth or sixth week in Febru- 
ary, as men have to ‘ keep’ terms.” 

Sunday Paper. 
Has the calendar been already reformed 
at Oxford, and February been given a 
couple of extra weeks to make up for 
past neglect ? 
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| THE REGISTERED LETTER. 
| TJ pon’? say I’ve had a good holi- 
| day,” he said. ‘That would be going 
' toofar. But something very interesting 
happened in it. For the first time in 
my life I was broke.” 
“That ’s a pretty good record,” I said. 
‘“Why, you must be fifty ?”’ 
“Forty-nine,” he replied hurriedly. 
‘But when I say broke I mean abso- 
lutely broke. Of course I’ve been hard- 
up time and again; but never before 
have I been utterly stony, done, with- 
out a bob, without a bean.. Have you?” 





the Gaul. That foreigners should be 
rich is almost the first article in his 
creed. 

“By eating as little as possible and 
making what use I could of the neglected 
garden I managed to get along, spend- 
ing most of my time watching for the 
postman and wondering what could 
have happened to the bank’s letter. 
Could my telegram have been suppressed 
and the francs for it misappropriated ? 
One has little faith in these rural post- 
office people. That was a disquieting 
thought, if you like. Had the bank’s 
letter been wrongly addressed? You 





and it was to see him standing beside 


}my bed that one morning I awoke, for 


being now reduced to living on the 


principle that he who sleeps dines I | | 


was lying late. 

“He proffered his receipt-book and 
his pen and ink, and asked for my signa- 
ture. I signed and held out my hand 
for the letter, but I was in too much of 
a hurry. There was a fee that must be 
paid first. 

‘“«* But,’ I said, ‘I have no money. It 
is for the money which you now bring 
that I have been waiting,’ 

‘He intimated with perfect French 





“T don’t think so,” I said. 
‘“‘There’s always been something, 
if only postage-stamps.” 

“Nor could I pop anything,” 

_ he continued. ‘1 was miles from 
a town, and if I had gone there it 
was too small for a pawnbroker. 
I had in fact deliberately cut my- 
self off.in order to fish and sketch 
and be alone. I was in a tiny 
cottage belonging to an American 
friend, and no one knew the ad- 
dress—which was in the French 
Pyrenees—but my housekeeper, 
and she was pledged not to give it 
away, except under very remark- 
able circumstances. You see I 
really was trying to get a holiday. 

“T started out with money 
_enough, and should have been 
| perfectly right if I hadn’t fallen 
for some old silver in a farmhouse 
where I was getting lunch. It 
was too beautiful to miss—you 
shall see it some day—and I gave 
what they asked, entirely miscal- 
culating my reserves. The re- 
sult was that after I had bought 
my next household_supplies I 
| had nothing left but just enough 
francs to communicate with my 
bank in London asking for a re- 
mittance. 

“The first day or so it was all 
right, but I received rather a nasty + 








Prospero (to his Wireless Ariel). ‘THIS WAS WELL 
DONE, MY BIRD.”—The Tempest, Act. IV., Scene 1. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND SIR KINGSLEY Woop. 


clarity that, although that was 
possibly so, the fee must precede 
the delivery of the letter. No 
fee, no letter. 

‘T again outlined the situation, 
explaining that he was himself 
holding back the goose which laid 
the golden eggs. 1f he would allow 
me to open the envelope, he would 
see that it was filled with money, 
some of which would be his in 
addition to the official fee. The 
incident would then be closed and 
he could have his lunch. 

“ But he was inflexible. Not 
even the promise of a douceur or 
the prospect of lunch affected him. 

“At last we hit on a com- 
promise. He could not let me 
have the letter without first re- 
ceiving the fee, but he would him- 
self open it and, all being as I 
said, hand me the contents. 

“He didn’t like it; it was un- 


*‘Good! Very slowly then he 
severed the e ivelope and, all im- 
patience, I reached for the notes. 

“This is what he gave me.” 

He paused in his narrative and, 
taking a folded paper from his 
pocket-book, handed it to me. | 
read as follows :— 








| jar when the butcher wouldn’t let me 
have anything more on tick. You see, 
there was no ice and it got suddenly 
very hot. But no, he did not know 
Monsieur. Monsieur hitherto had al- 
| ways paid in cash and that was the 
custom in those parts. In Paris no 
| doubt bills could be run up; but not 
| there. He (this bestial joint-peddler) 
| was a poor man and one must live. 

| Not only did he live, but the brute 
| told the other shopkeepers—the baker 
| and the grocer—and they too no longer 
| greeted me with the old smiles. It is 
| terrible how quickly a French smile can 
| freeze. 

| ‘When I explained my difficulties 
| they were not amused. Absence of 





/ money is not a subject of interest to 








know how stupid the summer can make 
people in offices. 

‘‘T tried to find the curé to get him 
to reason with the butcher, but he lived 
miles away and came to this remote 
spot only when sent for. 

“‘T would have offered the butcher 
my watch, but the idea of being with- 
out knowledge of the time was intoler- 
able. It’s true that he let me have 
two veal cutlets on the strength of a 
pair of links, but that was all, 

“And then at last the postman 
arrived. 

“You know what the postman who 
brings a registered letter in France is 
like? The importance of him! Carry- 
ing a registered letter gives him the 
right to burst even into your bedroom; 











as a rescuer. Can you let me have 
twenty pounds at once? I extracted 
your address from your housekeeper 
at the point of the bayonet (you must 
not be angry with her) and I have 
registered the letter with my last 
threepence to make sure of your get- 
ting it. Yours gratefully, 
EVERARD CASE.” 


“Can you beat it?” he asked as he | 


handed it back. ‘ That ’s the only part 
of the story that matters. 


well,” E. V 





The Case for the Crown. 


“The decision of King Amanullah to advocate 
in favour of his brother . . ."-—Evening Paper. 








professional ; but he would do it. | 


“ Dear OLp Man,—I am truly 
sorry to be a nuisance, but I am | 
on the rocks and can think only of you | 


The bank’s | 
letter came the next day and all was | 
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Solicitor’s Clerk (rather superior and condescending). ‘‘May I ASK WHAT WAS YOUR MOTHER NEE?” 
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TRIPE LEADS THE WAY. 
A SHATTERING blow has been dealt at 


| the despicable barrier which has so long 


separated the menu from the bill-of-fare, 
and the news that tripe may now be 
obtained without embarrassment at sev- 
eral high-class clubs and restaurants 
will rejoice innumerable humble hearts. 
Many expensively-dressed men and 


| women of prominent social and financial 


position, who for years have been forced 
to treat their penchant for tripe as a 
guilty secret that the world must never 
know, will now be able to ejaculate: 
‘Yes, I love tripe!” or “ Bring me a 
plate of tripe,” in fearless resonant tones. 

One of the penalties of rising, credit- 
ably or otherwise, from lowly cireum- 
stances to a position of affluence has 
been that the gastronomic delights of 
the past are sooftencompelled to remain 
mere memories, never to be recaptured 
—at least not in public. Now and then, 
[ believe, a stout rebellious member of 
the new-rich has fallen so far as to steal 
forth alone at night to snatch a brief 
hour’s real enjoyment at a coffee-palace, 





a whelk-stall ora fried-fish shop; but the 
majority bravely resist the call of the 
past and pay gallantly through the nose 
for the luxuries, set out on an unintelli- 
gible menu-card, which it is their social 
duty to appear to enjoy. 

To these exiles is now restored the 
tripe of their fathers, soberly sanctioned 
by Society and commended by the be- 
nignant benison of a maitre chef. A 
beautiful thing to have happened; an 
event worthy of being recorded among 
the pictorial news of the day: ‘ Dawn 
of a New Era—Sir Bumbleby Joop eats 
Tripe at the Splendidity.” 

Dawn of a new era in very truth, for 
if Sir Bumbleby Joop can eat tripe at 
the Splendidity why should not Sir Josh 
Cracklepott put away a pint of winkles 
at the Pomposa, or Sir Luke and Lady 
Hambohn call for a couple of kippers at 
the Chez Luculle? Surely, where tripe 
has as it were rushed in, the winkle, let 
alone the kipper, need not fear to tread. 
It cannot be the intention of Society 
that this great movement should begin 
and end with tripe. Society, which for 
years has connived at the enormity of 





admitting tothe dining-placesof the rich | 


the roe of the bloater while denying | 
access to the bloater itself, can scarcely, | 


in the ennobling urge of this sublime 
democratic impulse, refrain from wel- 
coming in its entirety this most succu- 
lent fish. 

No longer will wealth be an exasper- 
ating bar to the enjoyment in public of 
the winkle and the whelk, the kipper 
and the pig’s trotter—at least not until 
social patronage has so raised the price 
of these dainties that they will be out 


of reach of all save the new frightfully | 
rich, who will not be able to order them | 


without being branded with their new 
frightful richness. Which only shows 


how terribly disheartening it is to be a | 


member of the new frightfully rich. 
DEC. 

“ All those whose work and attainments in 
the Ark, the Sciences, the Church, the Services, 
and other departments of public life were 
deemed fit to merit inclusion were added to the 
roll of notables. And so the volume has grown 
year by year.” 

Review of ** Who’s Who” in Scots Paper. 
How Noau would have loved this Zoo's 
Zoo! 
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| limbs 


| up the collar of his coat. 


| ments. Every time you 


| walk,” 
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FICTION THAT WAS NEARLY FACT. 


Wirtxovut doubt there was a decided 
nip in the air and Hubert was feeling 
the true Anglo-Saxon contempt for the 
rolls and cottee with which the foreigner 
breaks his fast. 

“T thought you said,” he remarked, 
“that this place was warm even in 
October, and that one could lie on the 
sun-warmed beach watching the gay 
frolics of the bathers as their brown 





“ You wrong me,” I interrupted, ‘the 
Syndicat d’Initiative said that.” 
Hubert stamped his feet and turned 


“The Syndicat,” he said, “ought to 
be told about the Truth-in-Advertising 





Campaign.” 


time to give a friendly warning and 
assistance. The Marquis, with his wife, 
family and movable wealth, was smug- 
gled into a small boat and found his way 
to England and safety. When the tur- 
moil of the Revolution was over the 
young Marquis bought back his lands, 
and here the family have lived ever 
since —somewhat impoverished but 
happy in the knowledge that a De 
Morbiquand is still in possession of the 
estate. The old gentleman we have 
just passed is the present Marquis. We 
are too far away to see the motto, ‘ Je 
Reviendrai, over the door of the 
chateau.” 

Hubert stopped for a moment to 
knock out his pipe. 

“T’ll bet we are,” he said cryptic- 





ally; “I begin to think it was you 


whether it would be worth a hundred | | 
Hello, what a topping little | | 


francs. 
garden!” 
Looking up, I saw a small thatched 
cottage. 
was an old man, busy among the rose- | 
trees. 
“ Another mavquis? ” asked Hubert. 
I had never seen or heard of the man 
before, but I seized my opportunity. 
‘‘He is the father of our hotel pro- 
prietor,” I said. 
the hotel he gave his son the use of all 
his money to keep the place going. 
Now the son is doing well, has repaid 
his father and in addition gives him 
sufficient allowance out of the proceeds 
of the hotel to.live at ease. The old 
man has two hobbies, gardening and 
an occasional gamble at the casino. 





“‘ Your trouble,” I re- 
torted, “is that you rely 
tco much on advertise- 
see the one at the hotel 
which reads ‘ Demandez 
le cocktail de la maison’ 
you goand doit. What 
we both need is a 


The frown disappeared 
from his face. 
“Hoof ho!” he said; 
“maybe on our travels 
we shall encounter some 


























| of the historic ruins and 
‘romantic edifices for 
| which the surrounding 
country of Blancville- 
sur-mer is so ’ He 
broke off as we strode 
rap dly inland. 

‘“‘The lad who wrote 
that prospectus for the 
| Syndicat,” he con- 
tinued, “is a liar.” 





HE HAD SAID 





, 


es 


TOO LITERAL. 


“T°’LL CALL FOR YOU WITH THE OLD BUS”—AND HE DID. 


Not,” I added stiffly, 
“that I expect you to 
believe me.” 

Hubert nodded. ‘Yes, 
Ido,” he said ; “‘there’s 
a ring of truth about 
that one.” 

As we walked on I 
decided how to spend 
the hundred francs. 


At dinner that night 
I suggested that we 
should go down to the 
casino. So far we had 
not been tempted, for 
there are so many more 
attractive ways oflosing 
one’s money than by 
playing the one-sided 
game of Boule. 

“Oh, may as well, | 











good, and the idea of 





A few minutes later, with pipes draw- 
| ing evenly and circulation restored, we 
| were at peace with theworld. Agraceful 
chateau, partly hidden by the surround- 
ing trees, attracted our attention and 
| instinctively we took the path which 
| led to the tall forbidding gates. A 
| white-haired white-bearded man stood 
| there, point-de-vice from boots to hat 
| Catching my glance he inclined his head 
| in a gracious nod of welcome. 
| “Who,” asked Hubert, “is your 
| aristocratic friend ? ” 

‘JT will tell you his story,” I replied, 
“and then perhaps you will believe 
| more in the romance of the district.” 
| ‘At the time of the French Revolu- 
| tion the Marquis de Morbiquand was 

well loved by his tenantry. When the 
| inevitable agitators arose, demanding 
| in the name of Liberty, Equality and 
Brotherhood that he should go to the 
guillotine, there were many who found 





who wrote that lying prospectus for the 
Syndicat.” 

“Am I to understand, Hubert, that you 
do not believe me?” I asked coldly. 

“You are,” he replied; “it was a 
good effort, but I know your style too 
well. I'll bet a hundred frances you 
can’t pull my leg with any story of that 
description.” 


“Done—I'll take you,” I said. 
‘What about a time-limit ?” 
“Nine-thirty to-night?” he sug- 


gested, and I agreed. Presently I 
noticed a ruined villa which stood at 
the edge of the wood. 

“Have you heard the legend of that 
house?” I asked guilefully. 

“T have not,” replied Hubert; ‘and 
you needn’t invent one, because there’s 
nothing doing.” 

I sighed. ‘ You have missed a good 
story,” I said. 

Possibly,” he replied ; “ but I doubt 








tables was not without its appeal. 


francs to come from Hubert at nine- 
thirty. 
putting on overcoats, walked down to 


casino. 

As we took our seats at the table, 
‘“T have a feeling,” said Hubert, “that 
I am going to win to-night. If only 
one knew when to stop playing—if only 


has changed!” 

He fiung a chip onto the nine. The 
ball rolled round the board, bumped 
into a hollow, bounced out and rolled 
drunkenly into the next. 

‘* Le neuf,” announced the croupier. 

“T shall stop,” I said, “when I’ve 
lost a hundred frances.” 

“So shall I,” replied Hubert, collect- 
ing his winnings and pushing another 








In the neat well-kept garden | | 


lf 


‘In the early days of : | 


throwing away a few francs on the | 
In | 
any case, I reflected, I had a hundred | 


We finished our fines and, | 


the wooden hut which is Blancville’s | 


someone could tell me when my luck | | 











suppose,” said Hubert. | 
The dinner with its at- | | 
tendant wine had been | | 
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chip onto the ‘one’; “ and, speaking of a 
hundred francs , 
“ T’ace—numéro un,” said the crou- 
pier. 
“This is too easy,” said Hubert, and 
“T was going 








to say 

“ Le cing,’ 
le lowis ?” 

“4 moi,” said Hubert complacently. 

There was a movement at my side 
and, looking up, I saw the old man 
from the garden. 

* Your friend,” he said with a smile, 
“is very fortunate to-night.” 

A glance at my watch showed me 
that it was a little after nine-thirty. 
Now was the time to find out who and 
what the old man really was. 

“He is,” I agreed; “but I hope to 
share some of his gains. May I con- 
gratulate you, Monsieur, on your so 
very charming garden, which we passed 
this morning!” 

‘You are very kind, Monsieur,” he 
replied ; “gardening is my hobby and, 
since my son keeps me in idleness, | 
have plenty of time to devote to it.” 

A sudden apprehension chilled me. 
Had I inadvertently invented a true his- 
tory of this old man? If so, Hubert’s 
leg had not been pulled. In addition to 


’ 


said the croupier. “A qui 


| his phenomenal luck at Boule it seemed 


possible that he was going to win a 


| further hundred frances from me. Grimly 


I decided to follow the trail to the end. 

‘*And your son,” I asked, ‘‘does he 
live here at Blancville?” 

‘“‘ But certainiy,” he replied ; “he is 
the proprietor of Tiens ! But your 
friend has won again!” 

“ Faites vos jeux, ’sieurs, dames,” said 





| the croupier, with a resigned glance at 
Hubert’s pile of chips. 


| No hotel, Monsieur. 


**My friend is winning all the time 
to-night,” I said wearily. ‘Of which 
hotel is your son the proprietor, Mon- 
sieur ?”’ 

** Hotel?” he repeated in surprise. 
He is the pro- 
prietor of the garage in the Grande 
Place.” 

I touched Hubert on the shoulder. 

‘Pack up,” I said; ‘“‘something tells 
me your luck has changed.” 








Commercial Candour. 
**Look aT oUR BARGAINS 
AND SAVE your Money.” 
Notice displayed over East-End shop. 

From a West African school examina- 

tion paper :— 
*“ Question: Who is Mr. Coolidge ? 

Answer: Mr. Coolidge was a Lake poet.” 
One seems to remember President CoLn- 
RIDGE saying with his caustic humour, 

“Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 








Policeman. 





“So YOU ’VE LOST YOUR HUSBAND? 
TINGUISH HIM BY?” 


Lady. “ AY, LAD, THERE Is. ’F.’AS A MERMAID TATTOOED ON ’IS LEFT SHOULDER.” 








we, 
Rav, - 
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Is THERE ANYTHING TO DIS- 














SHE’s six years old and he is 


This little girl and boy, 
And he it is who sees that she 
Obtains the favourite toy 
The gun, the fairy-cycle, 
The soldiers or the train 
For what you give to Michael 
Always goes to Jane. 


JANE AND MICHAEL. 


three, 





When Michael does what Michael 
mayn’t, 

I smack the usual part, 

And Jane looks on a trifle faint 
With palpitating heart ; 

And every blow | strike ‘ll 
Result in double pain, 

For what you give to Michael 
Always goes to Jane. J. M.S. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Hr WaLKED IN HER SLEEP” 
(VAUDEVILLE). 
| Asa faithful reporter I am bound to 
| record that this oddly farcical play was 
| received by an apparently normal audi- 
| ence with manifest signs of approval. 
| This is a phenomenon I do not profess 
| to be able to explain. There were a few 
lines which were vulgar without being 
| funny; one or two that were both funny 
and vulgar. The rest depended rather cn 
| situations neither new in themselves nor 
newly treated, and on the brave optimism 
of the players and their skill in hypno- 
tising theirvictims, for which they must, 
I suppose, be reckoned to have acquired 
| merit. 

Sir Andrew Tankerton, an elderly 
gentleman of unusually feeble intellect, 
has married a second wife who bullies 
him in amotherly way. Anne Tankerton, 
his daughter by his first wife, is a young 
‘lady of determined character and not, 
one supposes from her candid bearing, 
totally uninstructed in what is referred 
to with much sniggering innuendo as 
| the “‘ mystery of life.” She is most un- 
| 








accountably friendly with a peculiarly 
unpleasant young man who is a guest 
in her father’s house. The Tankertons 
are expecting a new butler. He turns 
out to be a briefless barrister (temporary 
gentleman from 1914 to 1918), who is 
| expecting a job from the Admiralty and, 
| as he can no longer afford 
| to wait for their decision, 
is reduced to butling for a 
livelihood. Sir Andrew, 
not out of meanness but 


Quarterhouse and Anne have met 
before, Indeed, on a certain moonlight 
night at a dance he has almost pro- 
posed to her. Now he professes indif- 





Ame, 
SPEEDING THE PARTING GUEST. 
Sir Andrew Tankerton . MR. JOHN DEVERELL. 
Jeffrey Deacon Mr. BRIAN GILMOUR. 


ference, but is infuriated by the favour 
Anne is apparently showing to the 
bounder. But Anne is taking a leaf 





out of the book of Quarterhouse philo- 














merely through lack of { OLLFS ALO GS, 
native wit, promptly con- yz Wise xe 
sults him about his matri- + eee” eee 


monial affairs. He has 
surprised his new wife and 
the bounder in what he 
| supposes to be a_love- 
| passage. Lady Tankerton | 
| has been, in fact, merely ex- 
pressing extreme approval 
of the prospect of having 
the unspeakable youngman 
as a stepson-in-law. (No 
wonder Sir Andrew never 
| thought of that as an ex- 
planation.) Quarterhouse, 
the butler, advises him to 
pretend to leave his wife, 
to steal away from the 
nuptial-chamber in the 
dead of night, leaving the 
customary note which he 
| dictates (elaborately funny 
‘‘busine:s’”’). She, realising 
what a treasure she has 
lost, will be heart-broken 
and feed for evermore out 
of his hand. 


4 





THE MORNING AFTER. 
Mr. BRIAN GILMOUR. 








sophy, and contrives that he shall over- | 
hear an invitation to the breezy cad, | 
Deacon,to come toherroom at midnight. 
She has, how: ver, directed the delighted | 


and complacent Deacon to her father’s | ; 
and stepmother’s room; so that while | | 


Sir Andrew, stealthily preparing for 


his flight, is struggling into his trou- | 


sers wrong side before (amusing and 
original entertainment), and holding 
up his wife’s cami-knickers and girth- 
reducing stays (a sight obviously to 
cause tears of happy laughter), the de- 
luded Deacon enters, to be kicked out of 
the window into the cucumber-frame 
by Sir Andrew. The merriment which 
the sight of the unfortunate man next 
morning at breakfast, his face covered 
with plaister and obviously unable to 
sit in comfort, causes in the breast of 
Lady Tankerton, who knew nothing of 
his fell purpose and slept through the 
racket, may well be imagined. All the 
best hostesses of course go into roars of 
laughter when their guests are seriously 
hurt. It only remains for Anne to fall 
into the arms of her butler and for the 
curtain to fall—to my inexpressible 
relief. However, each to his taste. 
Mr. Jon Deverety has long pos- 
sessed a select repertory of diverting 
gestures and explosive protesting notes 


of exclamation and a capacity for amus- | 


ing us by making himself look supremely 
ridiculous. But it would be more enter- 
taining forus,and I should have thought 
for him, to vary the formula 
slightly on occasions. 1 
find his business often too 
extravagant to be really 
mirth-provoking. Nothing, 
I suppose, looks or feels 
deader than a tiger - skin 
rug, and his attempt to 
make-believe it was alive, 
to leap into bed scared by 
the contact of his foot with 
the beast’s head, to chirrup 
endearments to it as to the 
domestic cat—-these and 
this kind of devices lack 
the plausibility that even 
the broadest fooling de- 
mands. 

The title of the play, the 
charming prettiness of Miss 
Betty StockFe.p and her 
spirited and competent 
affectation of interest in 
the affair, were grains of 
consolation. Miss Eva 
Mcorg had a part entirely 


Grumour self-sacrificingly 
made a brute of himself, 
and Mr. 
BIDGE, a careful actor in 
the. wrong environment, 
did his best. 3 
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Post-War “ Sportsman” from Town. “JUST ’IT ’IM ONE BE’IND WITH THAT TOASTIN’-FORK, WILL YOU?” 
Farmer. “Not ME! 'E KNOWS MORE’N YOU DO—KNOWS A FIELD 0’ BEANS, ANY’OW, IF ’E DON'T GET MANY.” 








A BALLADE OF GOOD FARE.’ 

Let others praise crab, oyster, ham and chicken, 

Sunny champagne, dark port or choice Tokay ; 
Let gourmands guzzle and dyspeptics sicken 

On what rich cates their festive boards display, 
Or furtive pantries screen from nice survey ; 

Far other viands do my palate please. 
When the late evening brings my twinkling tray 

Brown ale, spring onions and a slice of cheese. 


When fragrant fumes about the chimney thicken, 
When the tongue wags and gravest things seem gay, 
When rosy Marjorie and honest Diccon 
Clip hands to fleet the careless night away ; 
Then, when my briar is brought, or seasoned clay, 
With the squat jar that holds the herb of ease, 
Last, last and best, on a white table lay 
Brown ale, spring onions and a slice of cheese. 


Pity it is the merry thoughts that quicken 
My lips to laughter have short time to stay 
Ere the old fellow with the scythe hath stricken 
My youth from me, and turned the green to grey ; 
Yet, strong in heart and hope withal, I pray: 
‘Tf all else fail me, at the least may these 
Delight not less in my declining day— 
Brown ale, spring onions and a slice of cheese.” 


Prince! Be your favoured tipple what it may, 
Whate’er Hesperidean grape you squeeze 
Betters not this most excellent array— 
Brown ale, spring onions and a slice of cheese. 
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The Ellen Terry Memorial. 
THE objects of the promoters of this Memorial, on whose 
committee Mr. Punch has the honour to be represented, are: 

1. To acquire Small Hythe Place, the Tudor house which was 
ELLEN Terry's home for the last twenty-five years of 
her life, and endow it with an income sufficient to put it 
in good repair, preserve it, keep up the garden, and pay 
the salary of a custodian, one of whose duties will be to | 
show the house to visitors who may be expected from 
all parts of the English-speaking world. 

2. To keep two rooms much as they were in her lifetime, | 
preserving the atmosphere of simplicity which faith- | 
fully reflects her character and taste 

3. To devote another room to the purposes of a Library, 
chiefly of books relating to the drama and the theatre, of 
which ELLEN TERRy’s own collection will be the nucleus, 
and a Museum of theatrical relics of historical interest. 

4. To adapt the Barn adjoining the house, a fine outbuilding 
of the same date, to the purpose of a “ Barn Theatre,” 
where it is hoped to institute an Annual Dramatic 
Festival on a small scale during the week in July in 
which the anniversary of ELLEN Terry’s death falls. 


For these purposes a sum of £15,000 is required, the greater 
part of which will be used as an Endowment Fund. Mr. 
Punch begs thatall those among his readers wholoved ELLEN 
Terry's art and personal charm will take this opportunity 
of paying a tribute to her memory. It is hoped that the 
sum needed may be raised by February 27th, her birthday. 
Gifts should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Enuen Terry 
Memorial Fund, 56, Manchester Street, London, W.1. 
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A LIFT IN LIFE. 


Albert was a Duke’s son, and Fred was another ; 
Not another Duke’s, I mean the Duke’s other one ; 
To put it quite plainly, Fred was Albert’s brother ; 
Albert was the heir, and Fred the younger son. 


Albert was a nice boy, tidy, industrious, 

Just the kind of lad to make a fine steady Duke ; 
Fred found it harder to grow up illustrious ; 

His levity, his aunts felt, called for rebuke. 


“ Algy,” they would say to the Duke his father 
“ Algy, that boy is a disgrace to the House.” 

‘‘ He is,” said the easy-going nobleman, “rather ; 
But Albert ’s such a good boy, don’t let’s grouse.” 


On wet days Fred would be smoking in the stable, 
Reading the gossip of the footlights and boards ; 
While Albert, seated at the library table, 
Perused the Journal of the House of Lords. 


Albert was only flogged once at Eton, 

And that (noble fellow !) was to shield a friend ; 
Fred for his serapes was perpetually beaten, 

And had to be removed to Harrow in the end. 


At Harrow the authorities soon took rote of him ; 
He did not fit in with their arrangements quite ; 

‘* Will not learn ‘ Forty years on,’”’ they wrote of him ; 
“As difficult as Byron was and not so bright.” 


Albert went decently from King’s to diplomacy, 
Toiling at the Foreign Office, twelve to four ; 

Never so steady a pillar of the home as he; 
‘‘ Solid,” men whispered of him, “solid to the core.” 


Fred brought greyhounds home one day with him ; 
“Dad, we could train ’em, if you’d put up the cash ;” 

But a Fitzurse roused has a short sharp way with him, 
And Fred saw the famous old Senlac flash. 


“ Me, boy? Train? Can you fancy me spilling 
Cash? If you want cash, go to the Jews; 
Take—here, Claudia, give the boy a shilling— 
Take your quadrupeds and go where you choose.” 


Fred, as he passed down the patriarchal avenue 
Out into the night, thought, ‘“‘ Here ’s a how-d’ye-do— 
So the home of your ancestors is no longer havin’ you ? 
Good-bye, Home, then! So long! Toodle-oo!” 


Albert, chatting to a Balkan Minister, 
Noticed at the dinner-table Fred’s empty chair ; 
Saw the Duke forgot the port—a fact rather sinister— 
But kept a stiff upper lip and tried not to stare. 


And the years rolled on, with their European crises, 
Each adding laurels to Albert’s head ; 

The years rolled round, from Assizes to Assizes, 
And still there was never any news of Fred. 


* Albert,” said the Duke, ‘“ you ‘Il be Duke now, shortly ; 
I’ve had a good innings in spite of the gout ; 

But I fancy I was once a little brusque and uncourfly. 
What about Fred, eh? Could you find out ?” 


Albert, at the hint, brooking no interferences, 
I{urried off in person to Scotland Yard ; 

Went through the fingerprints of all Disappearances, 
And the crooks’ card-index, card by card. 


The Chief Commissioner, nonchalantly smoking, 
Hoped there was nothing gone wrong at home. 
Albert, frowning at his ill-bred joking, 
Said, ‘ Round up the Underworld and put it through 
the comb.” 











They found quite a lot of things—a meat-king’s heiress, 
Two K.C.’s who were supposed to be dead, 

A missing Foreign Prince and a lost millionairess, 
And a new gang of forgers—but they didn’t find Fred. 


Albert, turning home, said, ‘ Well, it is a pity, 
Poor old Fred, we sball never more meet : 
One more tragedy of this vast city— 
Single, please,” he added, *‘to Dover Street.” 





The liftman’s voice said, ‘ Pass along, plese, there ! 
Pass——- Hullo! Albert,” it said, ‘‘ old boob!” 
What, can it be Fred that Albert sees there ? 
Fred snipping tickets in the Piccadilly Tube ? 


They did not make a scene—that was unthinkable ; 

After all, they both had relations in the Guards. 
“We'd have a little drink, but there’s nothing here 
drinkable ; 
Cheerio,” said Fred ; “‘ give Dad my kind regards.” | 


The Duke expressed great gratification ; 
‘**So the boy ’s made good,” he said, ‘‘ and he’s been 
found ; 
Where was it you said? At an Underground station ? 
I’m a Director of the Underground.” | 


They called an Extraordinary General Meeting 
To consider and report what to do about Fred ; 

The Shareholders flocked to it, crowding all the seating ; 
‘“‘Tt zs such a human agenda,” they said. 


‘‘New Zealand, one would hope,” his aunts remarked 
acidly ; 
“It may be remote, but it saves a lot of fuss.” 
“Nothing of the sort,” the Duke said placidly ; 
‘“‘He dines here to-night as one of us.” 


He dined in his uniform, fresh from duty ; 
His artless bonhomie in all that state | 
Melted the hauteur of Rank and Beauty ; 
He would keep addressing them each as ‘ Mate.” 


And he thought to himself, ‘‘ Well, thing: look rosier, 
But I see Dad's legs are not what they were ; 

It would make the ancestral hall much cosier 
If I fitted him a lift or a moving stair.” 


The Duke was delighted with the installation ; 
‘¢ Albert,”” he said, ‘‘don’t take it amiss, 

But you, with your expensive college education, 
Have never done as useful a job as this.” 


And such are the effects of Filial Piety, 
When your father is an influential Peer, 

That Who's Who gives, among the Pillars of Society, 
“Lord Fred, Consultant Hydraulic Engineer.” 








A Soft Thing for the Winner. 


“The annual tournament of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing 
Society, for the ‘President's Butter’ . . .”— Sussex Paper. 








Frenzied Philately. | 
159 Bvurnos Arres: 1859, 1p., double print, S.G. 42b, and two | 
norman varieties.—Stamp Catalogue. 
Probably used by Witu1am I. when announcing the con- 
quest of the Argentine to Martipa. 


A Blazing Indiscrction. 





“The household staff were arcusel, the police communicated with 
and the bridages summcned, bat owing to some misund>rstanding 


the bridages did n>t arrive..... The fire or'ginated in a bam | 
beneath the fireplace in the drawing-room.”—Local Paper. | 
If you can’t depend on your bridages it is safer to keep | 
hams in cold-st rage. | 
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PROBABLY SOMEONE WILL ALWAYS FIND A USE FOR THEM. 
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ONE SOMETIMES WONDERS WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE OF THE GREAT ARTERIAL ROAD3, ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF WHICH 
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Simpkins. “ WELL, THAT’S A FUNNY COINCIDENCE, SIR. 
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Employer. “You ’RE SUPPOSED TO HAVE LEVELLED THE LAWN, SIMPKINS, BUT LOOK AT IT!” 
I WAS READING IN A MAGAZINE ONLY LAST WEEK THAT THERE’S 
LOTS 0’ LITTLE EARTHQUAKES WE NEVER HEAR NOTHING ABOUT.” 


























OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

IF in the course of Private Suhren (METHUEN) we some- 
times seem to be rather arduously getting nowhere, I think 
we must attribute our sense of fatigue and frustration less 
to the author of this admirable “‘memoir” than to the char- 
acter of the late War. Having fathered his presumably 
personal experiences on an imaginary private, Herr Grora 
Von Der VriNG was obviously at liberty to make things hum 
for his reader; and that he could have handled a series of 
great moments greatly his treatment of his allotted quota 
shows. Among such moments I recollect the funeral of a 
Scots prisoner of war, a visit to Laon Cathedral in company 
| with a conscript mason, a dash through German cherry- 
| orchards—cherries that “look as though they had been 

blown out of red glass "—on the way to Poland, the burial 
| of the horse Musch on the Tursk road—none of them, you 
| perceive, the ‘moments ” of a professional soldier. But then 
| Private Suhren is not a professional soldier. ‘ He lies in the 
straw in a dress that he never chose; carries a gun with 
which to kill men he never knew; marches over hills that 
were never his home—and doesn’t know why.” In private 
life he was an artist, and with one exception all his fellows 
in the barracks, in France and in Russia, are equally civilian 
and detached. War for them is a dirty, smelly, wasteful and 
wholly uninteresting interruption to the business of life; 
and so Herr Von Der Varina describes it, mitigating its per- 
sistence not by the men’s heroic will to victory but by their 
dogged and undeviating effort to keep up civilian good-fellow- 








ship. It is the success of this effort that renders Private 
Suhren’s story profoundly human and, in an entirely uncon- 
ventional way, inspiring. 





By someone anonymous (name him who can!) 
FaBER AND GwYER have issued these 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man 
(George Sherston’s life and a look at his gees) 
From the day that he mounts a Shetland pony 
And rides with the coachman, perched aplomb 
(Old Dizon’s a capital “stable crony ”), 
Till we take our leave of him at the Somme. 


Young George, he was never the opulent one, 
But, in the Provinces—Kent, I think— 
He makes the most of the cheaper fun 
As he goes from “ratcatcher” up to “ pink,” 
And starts for the Shires with his scanty pennies 
And his string of screws with a turn of speed 
To lodge with the friend of his boyhcod, Denis, 
An M.F.H. of the “ Flurry ” breed. 


Here is a book that’s without any plot, 
That lacks a lass and a love affair, 
And of actual hunting there isn’t a lot, 

Though ever the Chase is in the air; 
But, let hounds run slow or let hounds run faster, 
The folk who follow them, these are planned 
To the draft of a character-drawing master, 
By a pen, you'd say, in a poet’s hand. 
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A Portuguese proverb which main- 
‘tains that women are always missed 
| when absent and superfluous when 
present illustrates, I think, what we all 
feel about the admission of feminine in- 
fluences in biographies of great men. 
English biographers tend to understate- 
ment in these matters, the French 
overdo them; and M. Rent BEensAMIN’s 
Balzac (HEINEMANN) is an extreme 
example of the Gallic method. Un- 
doubtedly the middle-aged dames from 
whom Bauzac solicited favours and 
borrowed money enter justifiably into 
his story. Madame De Berney seems 
to have taught him manners, Madame 
D’AsrantéEs took himto meet CHATEAU- 
BRIAND and Madame ReEcamter, and the 
Marquise De Castries wheedled him 
into writing for the Legitimist Press. 
Naturally his relations with these 
women gave him a certain amount of in- 
sight into the feminine heart, but to a 
novelist of BaLzac’s range his own per- 
sonal appetites and relations are a mere 
drop in the sea of his experience and 
should have been treated as such. The 
fascinating thing about Bauzac was his 
almost piratical acquisitiveness of lit- 
erary material and his extraordinary 
power of conferring reality on a curi- 
ously distorted world. We certainly get 
hints of his processes throughout M. 
Bengamin’s book. The first journey to 
| Brittany to fill his “larder” before writ- 
ing the Dernier Chouan is excellently 
described, and the chapter devoted to 
| Touraine and Le Pére Goriot is of the 
| highest importance. But hard on the 
heels of the latter we are back dangling 
afterthe Countess Hanska, whom, when 
her husband was ‘“‘called to heaven,” 
Bauzac proposed to marry and ulti- 
| mately did. Written as far as possible 
in exclamatory dialogue, the book has 
obviously given its translator a stiff 
task. He has at least erred on the side 
of that ‘strict, bald version of thing 
by thing” which Brownine described 
as the lesser of two evils. 
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Where, as recently as 1903, M. Ray- 
MOND Recouty, author of The Third 
Republic (HeiNeMANN), spent seven 
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Lady of Fashion (to her maid). “You KNoW, JELLABY, THERE’S SOMETHING SO 
SOOTHING ABOUT BEING BEAUTIFUL.” 





days in travelling by caravan between 





| Tangier and Fez, there now runs a civilised highway traver- 
| sable ina few hours by car. The truly inspiring story of 
French colonial expansion fi'ls what are by far the most 
| attractive chapters in this, the seventh, volume of Zhe 
National History of France, his description of the work of 
such great leaders as GALLIENI and Lyautey being so much 
to one’s liking, and his brief account of the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt so notably fair in statement, that one fully 
| anticipated that his estimate of Britain’s part in the War 
| would be equally generous. It came accordingly rather as a 
shock to discover that, as far as this volume would lead one 
to suppose, this country practically took no part in it at all, 
only coming in after the event to insist on terms of peace to 
| her own liking. For the rest, and in spite of the writer's 





occasionally rather comical claim to “inside information,” as 
for instance when he solemnly records how the consort of 
FerDINAND of Bulgaria once threw a cup of boiling broth in 
the royal face, his book is a straightforward account, marred 
occasionally by overliteral tran-lation, of the haphazard 
evolution of the French Republican constitution after the 
tragedy of Sedan and of the superb moral and material re- 
covery that followed that disaster; the tale of the endless 
succession of Ministries, together with such hysteria-inci- 
dents as the BouLANGER episode and “/'affaire Dreyfus,” 
being treated with just about as much patience as they 
deserve. It is a pity that the slurring of Britain’s part in 


the War robs this history, in other respects so accurate 
and informative, of much real value. 

















| 


| Society, but if ever that need should come Mr. HiILairE 





| speaks the truth, for the 


| every young writer should 


| knows it by heart. 
| profoundly true; it is alsoa 


; length and with much close 
| attention to detail, the voy- 
| age of a young Scots marine 
| engineer to a Central Ameri- 
| can 
| steamer Candleshoe, and the 


| Man who Lashed Out,” in 
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Literature needs at present no Foot-paths Preservation 


BExtoc will surely be among the earliest subscribers, Di- 
gression is in his blood. He will start you off along a main 
road with the best intentions in the world, but be sure that 
he will have you over the first stile he comes to, and if the 
view is not too good you must at least walk with him once 
or twice round the scarecrow. (This one, my dear Sir, is 
the “corrupt Cabinet Minister”; the “turnip-headed scien- 
tist ” is in the next field but one.) Let me, however, be fair 
to Mr. Betioc and admit that in his new collection of 
essays, A Conversation with an Angel (Cape), the scarecrows 





are merely incidents, to be briefly noticed and dismissed. 


Conrap is always a dangerous mcdel, but also because Mr. 
McFezg, as his previous books have already shown, is per- 
fectly well able to proceed under his own steam. | 
Readers of detective novels will surely take notice when 
they find, in The Death of Laurence Vining (BENn), that a 
man has been murdered who had lived in the East and 
returned to England in possession of a sacred relic. For 
this kind of acquisition has caused more deaths in sensational 
fiction than I should care to count. So when I discovered 
that Vining had stolen the royal and holy kris of a Malayan 
sultan I strongly suspected that his sudden decease was 
due to this sacrilegious theft, and the suspicion remained 





They are all there, of course, 
but a word or two suffices. 
Here are thirty-four essays 
on a variety of subjects, 
ranging from turbots to 
Macavtay, and pavement- 
artists to Lucifer, and at 
least half of them so good 
that they must be read again 
at once. The most richly 
humorous of them is ‘ The 


which a resigning Member 


first and last time, to an 
audience of his constituents, 
who, understanding nothing, 
cheer his bitterest taunts. 
There is also, and it is per- 
haps the best of them all, an 
essay on “ Lucidity,” which 


read and re-read till he 
It is 


beautiful little example of 
its own teaching. 


Mr. Witt1am McFEeEr’s 
new novel, Pilgrims of Ad- 
versity (HEINEMANN), des- 
cribes, at considerable 


port in the tramp 


political andemotional com- 








Diner, “HEY, WAITER—HEY !” 
Waiter. ‘ALL RIGHT, SIR, BUT WE SHALL HAVE TO SEND OUT 
FOR IT.” 


dominant in my mind, al- 
though I distrusted the 
motive of the man who 
did contrive to carry out 
the crime. In short, Mr. 
ALAN THomas, as far as I am 
concerned, laid a false trail 
with complete success, and 
I admit a fair bamboozle. 
Competition in this branch 
of fiction is very keen, but 
Mr. Tuomas is a promising 
candidate for high honours. 


How to Enjoy the Starry 
Sky (HoppER AnD SrovuGu- 
TON) has,-so Mr. Marcus 
Woopwarp tells us in an in- 
troduction, been written in 
accordance with the idea of 
Proctor, the astronomer, 
that the chief charm of as- 
tronomy ‘does not reside in 
the wonders revealed to us 
by science, but in the lore 
and legends connected with 
its history, the strange fan- 
cies with which in old times 
it has been associated, the 
half-forgotten myths to 
which it has given birth.” 
So this little book, which 
shouid find a place in all 
school libraries, is not in- 
tended for advanced stud- 
\ . ents of astronomy. But 
those of us who know too 
little of the starry sky will 
assuredly be stimulated by 











plications in which he there 
finds himself involved. The book contains a great deal of 
clever character-study and shrewd, if rather savage, observa- 
tion of various types of seafaring, and more particularly en- 
gine-room, humanity. Its setting is effective and Mr. McFrr 
demonstrates his ability to handle a dramatic crisis as it 
should be handled. Yet the book as a whole somehow leaves 
me with a sense of disappointment. This is perhaps partly 








due to the fact that, despite all the care the author has devoted 
| to delineating them, there is no single personage on his 
| crowded stage—unless it be the middle-aged romantic Mr. 
Claxon—in whom I have been able to feel poignantly inter- 
| ested; least of all, the young Scots engineer himself, who 
| strikes me as a self-sufficient young prig, sadly lacking the 
| saving grace of humour. Moreover, in its matter and toa 
| certain extent in its manner the book definitely challenges 
| comparison with ConraD: which is a pity, not only because 


Mr. Woopwarn’s legends 
and Miss Frepa Nosir’s beautiful colour plates to resolve 
that our ignorance shall be enlightened. 





Mr. Punch expresses contrition for an error. The weleome 
which he gave in his issue of January 2nd to P.T.O., a 
collection of drawings in colour and black-and-white by 


E. and O.E. (MetTuven), a further collection, recently 
published, of work that has appeared in these pages. 


of its advent, long ago. 








Another Impending Apology. 


formerly sports editor of the Daily, stressel that journalism could be 





considered as a stepping stone to pub-life."—Montreal Paper. 


“Mr. ——, who is Assistant Sports Editor of the Gazette and was | 


“‘ FouaassE,” should have been given to the same artist’s | 


P.T.O. received a welcome from Mr. Punch at the time | 
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project influenza germs for a distance of} . The newspapers have referred to a | 
it CHARIVARIA. five feet. We trust therefore that the|man who has been twice divorced by 
AccorDInG@ to the Rev. J. T. Rays, | B.B.C. is careful to ascertain that broad-| the same wife. It doesn’t seem to have | 
| there are no swear-words in Welsh. | casters are free from infection. taken the first time. | 
: ; But there is Welsh. ag “ | 
| | | ue A beauty-specialist in a daily paper| A gossip-writer mentions a man who | 
ait | Thevebel Kingof Afghanistanisknown | gives advice on the treatment of long|used to sell oysters and is now an | 
ri | | as ‘The Son of the Water-Carrier.” He! faces. We ourselves doubt the real|editor in Brazil. This just shows the 
lit should studiously avoid his father’s oc- | efficacy of anything but a substantial | danger of selling oysters. 
d cupation. The only water-carrier known | reduction of the income-tax. ag 
ni | to English history fell and broke his 77 Only eight hundred and sixty-two 
st crown. Aas Fimily, the Home Office cat, we learn, | births were registered in Bath city last 
d Hs is a personal friend of Sir WriL1AM| year. It begins to look as if people | 
.1 | With reference to the soprano who! Joynson-Hicks and attends all secret' purposely avoid being born in Bath. | 
e walked off the platform as “ 
Oo a protest against smoking at A man told the Hackney 
it concerts, we can only point coroner that he had driven | 
r. to the more tolerant atti- a motor-car one hundred | 
4 tude of smokers towards the miles a day for eight years | 
il : practice of singing at con- and had never knocked a | 
al certs. man down. Heis evidently | 
e, * * still an amateur. 
h A clown attacked by a aN Pg | 
it lion at a circus sustained ANS In the Divorce Court Mr. | 
ig no personal injury but had WN Justice Bateson made ab- 
3. all his clothes torn off. It a solute one-hundred - and - | 
would seem that the craze Ry twenty decrees nisi in one 
y for the “Comic Strip” is N day. It is not known how | 
- | spreading to the animal we many his lordship wants | 
1s world, Wa for game. » x 
“a “ at ad | 
in A number of Scotsmen A nonagenarian struck a 
of have been demonstrating waiter because he kept him 
r, Highland games at a Lon- waiting for a meal. The 
S- don music-hall. Owing to latter will now r alise that 
in | the risk of damage to these age must be served, 
us | pets during transport they tea 
re | were unable to include the A burglar who rifled the 
th | Scottish pastime of ‘ ‘Toss- safe at a cinema gave the 
n- ing the Haggis.” commissionaire a shilling as | 
es == he came out and then dis- 
he Many London hostesses, appeared. We welcome this 
to we note, do not consider new type—the tip-and-run 
he their parties complete with- burglar. es 
ch out a sprinkling of artistic " 
all talent. It gives distinction A phono-film devoted to | 
n- even to Bohemian parties. health-hints has beenshown 
d- = 5 in America. ‘Lhe sounds of 
ut fl Sir Artur Kertn’s the- aman gargling against the 
oo | (| ory that fisheshaveno power Pater$iaser/— flu ought to be very impres- 
all | | | of memoryis in conflict with Our POULTERER STARTS A TOYSHOP. tia sais 
by | the belief that many of them * 
ds have vivid recollections of the whopp-|conferences. Ministerial cats as a rule| Miss kninor Gyn is responsible for 
ve ing anglers they got away from. are kept in bags. the matter of a film called ‘Three Week- 
= * * Ends.” An old-fashioned playgoer says 
j Dr. A. V. Dom, of Chicago Univer-| ‘Soho is not the bright and happy | that this title might be used for almost 
7 sity, who claims to have found a way | district it used to be,” says a writer. 1t | any modern three-act play. 
- of changing cocks into hens, has not|is suggested that one thoroughfare big nh: 
by yet succeeded in inducing them to lay |should be renamed Gloomy Dean Street.| Licence hegets licence, says the Sec- | 
t's | eggs. Still, it is something if he can Pk _ | retary of the National Vigilance Asso- | 
tly | | stop their crowing. A rumour is current that a celebrity | ciation. All the same, if you have taken 
68. =, © looked in at a fashionable restaurant | one out for your wireless set, you will 
me In the recently-published Memoirs of} at lunch-time the other day and found | have to buy another for your dog. 
| Napoleon it is recalled that JosePuHtne’s | all the tables occupied by paragraphists. “ | 
| | bills followed him even to Elba. Some ais A correspondent has written to The 
| | | historians incline to the view that this} When publicly rebuked by Mr. Batp- | Times suggesting that games should be | 
— | was why he left Elba. WIN the PosTMASTER-GENERAL blushed.| more rough. We do hope that there 
yee + % He is said to have turned the colour of} won’t be any talk of introducing jostling | 
| | A loud-speaker, we are warned, may|a penny stamp. into chess. | 
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THE PASSING OF “LA FLOR.” 


To this day I don’t know why I bought 
it. It must have been the result of one 
of those reckless moods which seize 
you upon the rare occasions when you 
have just had champagne for lunch at 
someone else’sexpense—occasions when 
you realise that the world is yours by 
rights but for that stupid little error in 
the title-deeds, and when a friend has 
only to make a suggestion, however 
ab-urd, for you to act upon it, provided 
throws into his voice a certain 
amount of disbelief as to your capability. 

Yes, I now feel certain that must be 
why I bought it. I know I had had a 

champagne lunch put up by Percival’s 
uncle. I know Percival and I were 
walking down the - Arcade (which 
at the moment belonged to me), and I 
um positive he made some derogatory 
rema k about my ability to buy La Flor. 

Mind you, La Flor was no ordiniry 
cigar. Its full name, titles and rank 
went something like this: ‘‘ La Flor Del 
Excepcionales Marvillosados ¥ Perfectos 
Immensos Con Esplendidos,and I should 
say the des gner and builder meant every 
word of it. It gave the impression of 
being several feet long and as thick 
as your wrist. It had a gaudy cummer- 
bund about its stomach like an alderman 
wearing the Bessarabian Order of Corp- 
ulence (2nd Class). And it occupied the 
central position of honour in the tobac- 
conist’s window, together with some 
stout gold: mounted walking-sticks. In 
fact at first I rather thought it was a 
very stout gold-mounted waiking-stick. 

The man didn’t scem inclined to sell 
me La Flor at the start of our talk. 
He said they were made specially for 
Lord Forcedraught, who was the only 
man who had ever smoked one right 
through. Then he said it was really an 
advertisement in a manner of speuking. 
Then he said he didn’t think he had any 
more in from the factory or machine- 
shop or wherever it is they turn them 
out. Finally,as under Percival’s incred- 
ulous and scornful eye I became really 
insistent, he sold me La Flor in all its 
glory. 

Tt cost an awful lot—but, hang it, 
one doesn’t get champagne given one for 
lunch every day, doesone? He packed 
it up with tissue-paper and straw and 
cotton-wool in a kind of cardboard crate 
that looked as though it had been origin- 
ally designed to hold a flute. I asked if 
there was a paper of instructions to go 
with it, and he said superciliously he 
din't think so, but gave me a few 
verbal hints about keeping it in an even 
temperature and the best way of start- 
ing up from cold. I thanked him, and 
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‘then Percival and I each shouldered 


By tea-time I was wondering why 
[had bought the thing. By six o'clock 
I was wondering why the devil I had 
bought the thing. By seven o'clock I 
was wondering why people did such 
silly things as to take champagne in 
the midd'e of the day. By the end of 
the evening I had given it to Percival, 
who said he had a friend in a City office 
who had just the figure for a cigar like 
that and would appreciate the gilt. So 
he took it away late that night in a 
taxi. The driver charged him sixpence 
extra, and one end stuck out of the 
window. 
I heard nothing more till the follow- 
ing evening, when Percival withasolemn 
face brought m2 a file of documents. 
Apparently his business-friend was ofa 
humorousturnof mind,and this (coupled, 
I should imagine, with a slack day in 
the office) had led him to send Percival 
intermittent bulletins of the progress of 
La Flor De! Excepcionales Marvillosados 
Y Perfectos Immensos Con Esplendidos. 
As the shopman had hinted, it had 
proved too much for one man alone and 
the whole office staff had dealt in turn 
with it. 
At about 10 a.m., I gathered from 
Percival, his friend had got the end of 
La Flor supported to his satisfaction 
on a pile of books at the far side of his 
desk and had had it formally touched off 
with a port-fire. The first bulletin a 
few minutes later read :— 
“ La Flor assumed to be burning well 
at far end. Can distinctly see smoke.” 
Ashort while afterwardsa triumphant 
second bulletin was issued stating :— 
‘“‘Smoke now reached my end of La 
Fior, but find it hard work to maintain 
draught necessary for continuous cur- 
rent.” 
After a long interval came the 
laconic :—— 
“Have passed I’lor to partner for 
necessary action.” 
Thereafter the bulletins read as wider: 
Bulletin 4. 
“ Partner still in action, but respira- 
tion and pulse very weak.” 
Bulletin 5. 
“Partner an exrtremis. 
volunteering.” 
Bulletin 6. 
* Head clerk passed out. Head ac- 
countant now carrying the torch. Says 
fine.” 


Head clerk 


Bulletin 7. 
** Second clerk at grips. Strong smell 
of burning during his big scene traced to 
La Flor’s band. Band (apparently made 
of scarlet-and-gilt cardboard) removed 
with aid of office scissors and a chisel.” 
Bulletin 8. 

“Junior accountant 


resumes aiter 


Bulletin 9. | 
“Junior accountant caught in gully. 
Third clerk now taking guard.” 

Bulletin 10. 

“Third clerk in play. Fire Brigade 
sent away for second time. End of La 
Flor now in sight.” 

Bulletin 11. 

“Third clerk carried out suffering 
from smoker’s heart, partial asphyxia- 
tion and lock-jaw. Short innings by 
office-boy. Commissionaire now mak- | 
ing fine stand.” 

Bulletin 1°. 

* Commissionaire (ex Company-Ser- 
geant-Major with sixteen years’ service) 
still holding out nobly.” 

Bulletin 15. 
‘*Commissionaire fails at last inch- 
and-a-half. Commissionaire from next- | 
door (ex- Regimental -Sergeant- Major | 
with twenty-three years’ service) em- | 
phatically refuses. La I’lor there- 
fore considered unsmokable. Officially 
classed as a butt and thrown into mud , 
of gutter.” 

Bulletin 14 (supplementary). 

“ Passing tramp (ex- Able Seaman with 
two years service) p:cked up La J’lor and 
finished it with every. appearance of 
enjoyment, last centimetre being con- 
sumed in clay pipe. Outlook for contin- 
ued British naval supremacy considered 
hopeful.” A. A. 


A FAMILY MAN. 


I wave an elder son 

Who has a younger brother ; 
I never liked the one, 

And can’t abide the other. | 


My daughters—they are twins, 
A tragic kind of present—- | 

| 

} 














Are like a pair of pins 
In being most unpleasant. 
My wife, though I’m aware 
Those burdens must have brought | 
her | 
A lot of private care, | 
Is not what once I thought her. | 
And doubtless you'll agree | 
That, beyond all denial, 
So flat a home must be | 
One long domestic trial. | 
Yet somehow, in a way, 
I snatch some trifling pleasure; | 
I’m always out by day, 
With golf in hours of leisure. 


And, though the evenings might 
Give me a lot to pine at, 
I get along all right 
With a gcod club to dine at. 
Dem-Dum. 


Little-Game Trophies. 
A mouses head and antlers.” 
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one end of the crate and left the shop. 


lunch interval.” 








Sale Catalogue. 
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HIGHLAND GAMES FOR WESTMINSTER. 


SIR HERBERT SAMUEL TOSSES THE PLANK. 


[Stimulated by an item in the programme of the Labour Party, Sir Herpert Samvuret has announced the adoption of 


Scottish Home Rule as a Liberal Plank.) 





























ACHTUNG! 
ONE OF THE MINOR DANGERS OF THE ALPS. 


25n1> GAVE R 
Wewstas 








THE JOYFUL HEART. 


Let other men, men who understand 
there things, say whether the little 
book is literature. It is a little book of 
verse. I arm no judge of modern poetry, 
especially when written, as this little 
book is written, straight on, without 
lines, as if it were common prose. 

Like this :— 

NEIGHBOURS. 

You ask, “ Who are my neighbours ?” 
We haven't met as yet, know nothing of 
their forbears. Their name? It’s—I 
forget. Their birthplace doesn't matter, 


| their religion, sect or creed, they're neigh- 


Lours, that’s the only point I have just 
now to heed. For neighbours are just 
human, so much like you and me—per- 
haps I'd better ask them if they’d like a 
cup of tea. 


I daresay it is very good. I am not con- 
cerned with that. Iam only concerned 
with the reactions this kind of cheerful 
philosophy, this smilisg optimism, has 
on my own soul. I say frankly that it 
plunges me in melancholy. It fills me 
with despair. When I had been reading 
the little book for a short while I began 
to weep. 





I have no excuses to make for myself. 
It is a kind of moral perversion. But 
suddenly as I went on reading a ray of 
hope dawned. I perceived that by very 
slight alterations, which I could make 
as I went on, keeping in most cases the 
actual rhymes of the original, I coud 
fit the verses to my own morose dis- 
position and gain from them both com- 
fort and joy. If I can help any other 
reader of like temperament with mine 
own who happens to read the little book 
I shall be happy to have done service 
for him. 

For example (I keep intact the title 
of the original) :— 


THe FRIENDLY PHILOSOPHY. 

Since things have gone from bad to 
worse, and this has pioved to be the case, 
I cannot change the universe, I can but 
loathe the human race. I have no time 
to do my work, there’s far too much for 
Life’s short span ; the great thing there- 
fore is to shirk and leave it to some other 
man. My consolation is, I said, to hope 
that everything will freeze, to wish my 
dearest friends were dead and order some 
Limburger cheese. To walk about be- 
neath the sky until the fog enwraps my 








soul. To butt into some passer-by and 


put myself wpon the dole. To tear up 
all my monthly bills, to curse in no un- 
certain voice. To scrape the soot from 
window-sills and smear it on to some- 
thing choice. 


cannot stand my fellow-men ! 


There! 


of quiet peace, a gentle complacency 
stole into my bosom. 
that in some strange way the authoress 
was doing me gocd. 1 persevered. 

A Worp oF PRAISE, 

Don’t be lavish with your praise ; 
cleave to misanthropic ways! Silent 
wrath no heart can guess. If you hate 
your friend’s new dress for its sheer 
unloveliness, say so. Not good manners ? 
Why ? Truthis better thanalie. When 
the impulse is sincere, duty bids us be 


Say SO. 
hat off from behind. 


a difference it can make—pointing out 
a man’s mistake. If those who ought 





Ah, gentle Nature, I de- , 
test the sun, the moon, the horse, the | 
hen, and, fitting crown to all the rest, I | 


I began to feel | 


When I had read it that way, a sort 


severe: do you think your wife is queer ? | 
If she seems unkind, pull her ' 
If your neighbour | 
proves a pest, no one like him east or 
west, hit him hard below the chest. Such | 
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to work for you say they have a touch of 
jlu, beat them till they ’re black and blue. 
AND Do IT Now. 

Mind you, [am nota harsh man. It 
is merely that language affects me in 
| a rather unorthodox way. My heart 
| does not seem to beat, on paper, with 

the great warm heart of the mob. By 
the time that I had finished my second 
poem I was radiant with goodwill, and 
would have gone out into the street 
and given half-a-crown to a beggar if it 
had not been so cold. 

I saw that if I went on reading I 
should soon be rising on stepping-stones 
of my dead self to higher things. So I 

| went on. 





To 4 Perrect Host anp Hos tess. 

Now that I’m home again, good friends, 
this letter I desire to write, for when the 
actual visit ends the heart is bubbling 
with delight. You smiling met me at the 
door, and said, “ We're glad that you are 
here!” I felt I was an awful bore, and 
wished that I could disappear. I knew 
you hated having quests, and were re- 
puted to be near. Your children are dis- 
gusting pests, and there were spiders in 
the beer. And, if I caused you extrawcrk, 
you always made me vealise how my 
| presence grew to irk—I watched it in your 
lips and eyes. The bridge was more than 
I could bear, and no one lit the bedroom 
fire. I hungered for my own armchair. 
The golf-links were a mass of mire. My 
curse for this—and more beside—that 
when at last I reached my home, that 
housematd who appeared cross-eyed had 
not packed up my brush and comb. 


I was now in something like the con- 
| dition of Mr. Wardle when inviting the 
picnic party to a long stay at Dingley 
| Dell, or the brothers Cheeryble in one 
| of their gayest and most irresponsible 
| moods. If I had seen a reviewer of one 
| of my own books or a dog drowning in 
a pond, I would have gone instantly and 
| told the police about it. Even the tribu- 
lations of transport in modern London 
seemed a mild affliction when compared 
with eternity, sunsets, the milk of 
human kindness, good fellowship and all 
that kind of thing. So that it was with 
a brave heart and a stout courage that 
I set about reading 
Earuty Mornineé I'aces. 
(How delightful a theme!) 
There’s something very horrible and 
something deadly plain about the people’ s 
| faces in the early-morning train. They 
| come, these men and women, the old ones 
and the young, and some sit down in 
silence and some on straps are hung. The 
men have a conceited look and wear 
portentous ties; the women have been 
| painted about the lips and eyes. And 
this one has a paper that that one has 














Squire’s Daughter. “AND HOW ARE YOU, Mrs. Martin?” 
Village Pessimist. ‘‘ WELL, Miss, I MIGHT BE BETTER, AND I SUPPOSE I MIGHT 
BE WORSE, BUT I DON’T THINK SO,” 








not read, and so he tries to read it by 
twisting round his head. And some are 
swearing softly because the day’s bequn, 
and some have left their houses bejore 
the boots were done. There’s something 
very beastly and something sadly plain 
about the people’s faces im the early- 
morning train. And there's something 
most delightful, if a man is not a snob, 
in having to pay fourpence for stifling in 
a meb. 


We must all work out our salvation 


in our own way. For myself I can 





only plead that when I had finished the 





perusal of the little ditties that I had 
thus revised I was feeling, if possible, 
a nobler and a better man. Evor. 








Shoebert’s March ? 
‘* Military honours were rendered by a com- 
pany of Chausseurs Alpins.”—Daily Paper. 





“There is an immense variety in evening | 
bags. Some people wear brilliant feather crea- 
tions which are anything but lovely. They call | 
undue attention to what should be an unobtru- | 
sive necessity.”— Newcastle Paper. 
We quite agree. Feathers are well | 
enough for wings but not for trousers. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XX.—Has Heatta Trovusce. 

Trix you small snake, I will not be 
stung with mordant reproaches, how 
could I write to you, my dear I’m supine 
on a bed of sickness and having the most 
complicated sufferings, but of course, if 
you ask me what, well the doctors call it 
the rudest name, but my dear the nude 
fact is that the doctors know nothing 
| and I was utterly saved by a Medical 
| Dictionary, because my dear one night 





understand that the sweetbread isn’t 
exactly the sort of subject for table- 


twitter at the American Embassy, nor 
yet darling for reading in bed, which 


was where I stumbled on the murky 
truth, especially my dear as besides 
all this it’s the assiduous pancreas that 
pours into the blood, your blood darling, 
a fluid that regulates the consumption 


it fails to do that it says you have one 
form of diabetes, only one darling, but 
one would be enough, I thought, and my 





of sugar by the muscles, and my dear 7f 





Well my dear I felt quite spongy with 
intestinal pains but I said nothing to 
Haddock about the diabetes, although 
that night the little eyes did not close 
till about half-past cock-crow, well the 
next day I simply cut sugar and starch 
and flourand thick soupsandoysters and 
liver right out of my life, but notwith- 
standing the vert morning after rather 
a dawn-party at Bow-wow’s I had the 
most suggestive symptoms in the back of 
the head, my dear a sort of cross between 
an ache and an inflammation, well I 





| at the American Embassy I 
_ suddenly asked loudly what a 
sweetbread was, because at 
that moment we were having 
one of those inflating farina- 
ceous foods the Americans eat 
and I thought a sweetbread 
vas the same sort of thing, 
my dear like sweet corn or 
sweet potato, too fallacious, 
because, there was a steamy 
silence, and afterwards Had- 
dock said that every public 
woman ought to know about 
the facts of the stomach and 
everything, which of course 
were quite Greek to your vir- 
ginal little friend, so the other 
day I saw this divine book 
and kought it. 
Well my d ar I don’t know 
if you’ve ever looked at a 
Medical D c, my dear too dis- 
integrating, though of course 
just at first it’s rather a 
hilarious work to sort of 
merely loiter with, well you 
keep on coming across things 
like OksopHaGus the technical 
name for the gu:let which see, 
and then you look up GULLET 
and you see GULLET or OEso- 
PHAGUS is merely the food 
canal, and my dear Kina’s 
Kivi is an old name for Sero- 
fula which seems rather un- 
called-for don’t you think, 
' well of course I looked up 


You 
| SWEETBREAD for fun and it 
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Artist Film-Fan (submitting joke to Editor), “I’M OFFERING 
THE EXCLUSIVE PRE-RELEASE WORLD PREMIERE. 


” 


looked up HEADACHE and my 
dear there are twenty-five 
reasons for having a head- 
ache, from overwork and al- 
cohol to blood-clots on the 
brain, poisonous circulations 
and ¢umours in the skull, my 
dear 
course the blood may be con- 
tagious through abscesses or 
searlet fever 
Bright’s Disease, and my 
dear it might be the begin- 
ning of apoplery or cerebral 
thrombosis or brain-fever or 
water on the brain, which I 
didn’t think I’d got, but any- 
how the divine thing was that 
nothing was said about dia- 
betes, at which I perked up 
buoyantly and put the whole 
th ng down to overwork and 
worry, so my dear I expelled 
Taffeta Mole, 
entire correspondence of Bur- 
bleton, telephoned to Lewis- 
ham that I could not lay the 
foundation of the new roller- 
skating rink and swper-cine- 
madrome, asked the Whips 


the Zoo to have a girlish holi- 
day with Georgie Rowland, 
who has popped up again my 
dear only more of a Topsiphil- 
ist than ever before! 


person we met coming out of 








said See Pancreas, and my dear it’s 
rather a shock to find that the whole 
of one’s thoughtless life one’s had 
| sweetbreads and pancreases and things 
and known nothing about it, my dear 
I don’t want to agitate you but as a 
| matter of fact you've got a sweetbread 
| too, however don’t speed off to the doctor 
| or anything because it isn’t exactly a 

disease, though of course as far as I can 
| see the whole of life may hang on a girl’s 
| pancreas, my dear it’s a digestive gland 
| which secretes the pancreatic juice into 
| the small intestine, and my dear when 
| I tell you that it may be the seat of 
| cancer and the formation of tumours 
| which are called pancreatic cysts you'll 


dear if I have got a vice it’s sugar, 
because I always have a sweet Martini 
and never a dry, so of course I turned 
to DiaBETES with dithering fingers, and 
my dear zmagine my horror when I 
found that the symptoms were thirst 
and a voracious appetite, and either loss 
of flesh or obesity, complicated my dear 
by mental depression, my dear too con- 
vincing, because of course I eat and 
drink like an emu, I’ve flung away flesh 
since I was in the House, my dear I’m 
puny, and as for depression there are 
times as you know when I feel that 
there ’s nothing for it but the gas-oven, 
only of course I never understand all 
| Chose intimidating cape. 








\ 


the Monkey House was poor 
Jack Lantern who mumbled brightly 
at us that he’d had all his teeth 
out, which he said was too marvellous 
and quite everybody ought to have all 
their teeth out because he’d had no 
more headaches or inferior nights and 
bounced out of bed as fresh as a bulb in 
May-time, because he said it’s the 
known thing now that teeth are so 
many toxic growths which utterly 
pollute the blood-stream and bring on 
permanent septicanemia or something 
my dear too lowering, because of course 
from that moment the buoyancy sank 
to absolute zero, I had lassitude and 
debility and the acutest pains in the 
back, however my dear I crawled on 





too gruesome, and ol | 


or else chronic 


neglected the | 


for a pair and pranced out to | 


Well. of course the first | 
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Visitor. 
Caddie. “‘ WELL, I 











““WHAT’S THE COURSE LIKE?” 








DID ’EAR THAT THEY ’AD TO BURN THE ’OTEL VISITORS’ BOOK.” 








bravely as far as the Reptiles, and there 


_ we met little Ivory Doon who had just 


discarded her teeth and was in a rapture 


| about it, so my dear seeing it was the 
' done tbing I abandoned George in 


chagrin and the Snake House, flew to my 


| dentist and implored him to dismantle 


the poisonous mouth, however he said 


| the little tusks were quite too taintless 
, and utterly declined, so my dear feeling 


more and more rickety and mucous and 
everything I slunk home and retired to 
bed with abdominable spasms and the 
Medical Dictionary, because I was too 
determined to find out for myself exactly 
what was the matter with me, though 


| by this time the little head was a mere 





ferment, agony darling. 
Well my dear in about ten minutes 


| I found I was suffering from a long- 


neglected kidney complaint, rather 
aggravated by cirrhosis of the liver, as 
a result of which it said death generally 
supervenes, and of course with the 
pancreas not functioning as well you’il 
get some idea of the condition your 
poor little blossom’s arrangements were 


| in, my dear don’t go on with this letter 


if you ’d rather not, only I rather think 


you ought to, well anyhow I phoned 


feebly for the doctor and lay there 
shivering and alone because Haddock 
was making a speech at the Mansion 
House to all the solicitors, well of 
course the doctor was out and mean- 
while darling I found the most sinister 
little swelling in the neck which was 
probably goitre or else tuberculous en- 
largement of the lymphatic glands, so 
my dear I sent for Annie and dictated 
the most wistful little will, I left you 
two frocks darling and all my celestial 
new uzdies, however the doctor came 
at last and said he thought I should 
live with complete rest and no parties 
for a whole week, only he heartlessly 
deprived me of my dear little Die, 
which only shows you darling the 
jealousy in that profession, because as 
I said if I hadn’t known what a state 
I was inI should probably have dropped 
dead in harness at the House of Com- 
mons, however Haddock said he was 
too right, and since then he’s been send- 
ing anonymous Medical Dictionaries to 
all the people he can’t endure, with the 
result my dear that there’s been an 
absolute crop of nervous breakdowns 





among the yams and loofahs and prawns 
of this island, my dear my poor Coun- 





cillor Mule wrote me a poignant fare- 
well because he said he was just off to 
the doctor having found he had incwr- 
able myxcedema and nephritis or some- 
thing, and I see that four or five notori- 
ous nose-pokers are in the invalid list 
with complaints unspecified so there 
may be something in it, only as I told 
Haddock I still think his reasoning’s 
mouldy because what J think is that 
one ought to utterly face these things 
because my dear health ¢s everything, 
well zsn’t it, and my dear without know- 
ledge how can you hope to keep a com- 
plex arrangement like the feminine body 
In order, anyhow I’ve told Bustards 
to send you a Medical Dic for your 
birthday darling, so be good and keep 
well, your rather anemic little Topsy. 








A. POR: 
Things that might be Less Profancly 
Expressed. 
“_’s Octavo Kipirion oF ANTHEMS. 


837. He that shall endure Mendelssohn 3d. 
898. He that spared not His Gladstone 4d.” 
Advt. in Musical Monthly. 
‘“ HeLen WILLS RoMANCE.” | 
Evening Paper Contents-biil. 
But did not HreLen will it some time | 
earlier, to the great confusion of Troy? | 











| 2 friend, poking me suddenly in the ribs. 


| Afghanistan; one of that little band of 
| autocrats who have revolutionised world 
| politics during the past ten years to such 
' an extent that in many cases they seem 


' countered him, when I was staying 


| fracas. 


| puffed a cigarette, I noticed, with an 
| easy self-consciousness that might have 


| Munchausen, the big-game hunter, who 
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THE NEW WAR-LORD OF AFGHANISTAN: 
A graphic pen-picture which Mr. Punch 
has for some time been vainly hoping 
to find in the columns of the popular 
Press. 
Not long ago I had an interesting 
experience. 
“Do you know who that is?” asked 


“Don’t do that!” I said crossly. 
“* No—who?” 

He informed me that it was Bacna-1- 
Sagao. Thus it was that I saw the 
personage who was till recently, and 
may be even as I write, Dictator of 


to have turned completely round. 
*% % 
It was in Monte Carlo that I en- 


with the Duc d’Aix, and it was Freddie 


poked me in the ribs. 
% * % 

I meet so many people in Monte 
Carlo, some of them so profoundly unin- 
teresting, that the reader may be sur- 
prised to hear that 1 came across any- 
body as much in the public eye as 
Bacwua-1-Sagao. But so it was. He 
was tall and dark. 

During a moment of temporary em- 
barrassment at the tables he asked me 
for a loan of fifty shekels, which I 
handed over to him and he placed 
characteristically upon the red. 

If all goes well with the new régime 
at Kabul, perhaps I shall write and 
remind him of the obligation. 

* % # 

What manner of man is he, this dusky 
son of the hills who occasioned Kina 
AMANULLAH’S fall? It is not too easy 
to describe him. With eyes more deeply 
set but less magnetic than those of 
Mussouini, he has something of the 
carriage of Primo pr Rivera, united to 
a touch of the suavity of Keman Pasna 
and not a little of the dignity of Reza 
Kuan. He had a large sear on the left 
cheek and part of the right ear was gone, 
no doubt amputated in some political 


Clothed in European dress, however, 
his savoir-faire was such that without 
his face he might easily have been 
taken for a Frenchman, a Belgian or a 
Pole. He did not seem greatly excited 
by the play, except when he won or lost 
a stake. 

A fine upstanding figure on his feet, 
he was an equally graceful and accom- 
plished sitter when he chose, and he 





been envied by an ambassador. He had 
patent-leather shoes and a ring on the 
right hand. But for his manners and his 
appearance you would have said tha 
he was a Nonconformist divine. 

* * % 


I made inquiries about him not only 
at the time, but afterwards, when I was 
trying (without success) to discover in 
what hotel he was staying, and I learnt 
much of the life-history and achieve- 
ments of this singular man. 

“ Afghanistan for the Afghans,” I was 
told, has been his motto from boyhood, 
and of the League of Nations as an in- 
strument of Weltpolitil: he has always 
been distrustful in the extreme. Un- 
interested alike in the Monroe doctrine 
and the Polish corridor, BacHA-1-SaQao 
views proportional representation with 
abhorrence and has little knowledge of 
international finance, though he con- 
fesses to a liking for a strong gold 
reserve. 

Anenthusiastic Mussulman, he shows 
all the simple prejudices of his race and 
creed. Furious when angry, he smiles 
at once if amused, and has a rooted 
aversion from soap, dry Martini and 
sock-suspenders. His wives are few 
but well-chosen, and he seldom reads. 

% * * 

My friend Freddie Munchausen, who 
is responsible for much of this informa- 
tion, was for many years the life and 
soul of esoteric clubland in Kabul. 

x % * 

He went on tosay that Bacna-1-Sagao, 
or HasrpuLLaAn GuHazi, as he now calls 
h mself, has never shown the slightest 
hesitation in exposing his low opinion 
of Kina AMANULLAH’Ss régime. 

“No good,” he would say, with a 
downward motion of his hand (an 
Oriental gesture symbolising contempt); 
and for the Kina’s brother, InayaTut- 
LAH, he shows even less regard. He 
would draw his finger across his throat, 
at the same time making a slight click- 
ing noise, when he talked of this poten- 
tate, a sign whichin Afghanistan usually 
indicates dissatisfaction with, if not 
disloyalty to, the person of the reigning 
prince. * * * 

At intervals he reinforced these ges- 
tures by adjectives which cast asper- 
sions on the parentage of the Krxe, 
and which, though common in Eastern 
countrics, might sound bizarre to Occi- 


dental ears. uo % 


There can be little doubt that this 
warrior son of a poor but patriotic 
water-carrier has always nursed ambi- 
tions to control his country’s destiny, 
and Munchausen recalled particularly 
the occasion of a certain feast in the 
mountains when Bacua-1-Sa@ao came 





out in his true colours. Plucking a 
sheep’s eye out of the vast dish of roast 
mutton, he pressed it with his thumb 
and fore-finger between my friend’s 
hesitating lips, at the same time mak- 
ing a loud noise at the back of his throat 
which Freddie took to mean (though he 
may have been mistaken),‘‘The Supreme 
Khan honours thee, an Englishman, 
with the choicest morsel of the feast.” 
* *% * 

It was noticeable that, in a brief con- 
versation held after this meal, the rebel 
leader betrayed a total lack of sympathy 
with the principles of electrical trans- | 
port, female suffrage, the endowment of 
universities and scientific research. 

x * # 

At the same time the new Emr (if 
such he still remains) must be described | 
as a thorough sportsman. A splendid 
shot with a rifle (though a poor one 
without it), he is equally at home with 
the swasha, or native Afghan sword, 
which resembles an ordinary native 
sword in shape, only somewhat more so. 
Riding at full speed, he has been known 
to kill a mountain sheep from the saddle 
with his battleaxe, and devour it, fleece | 
and all, before he retired to rest. 

| 





x * % 

It is this temperamental fondness for 
the outdoor life more than anything else 
that has caused him to eye with dis- 
favour the prospect of an industrialised 
civilisation in Afghanistan, and to lcok | 
with something like horror at the intro- | 
duction of Parisian lingerie and the lip- | 
stick amongst the simple pcasant-women 
of the mountain tribes. 

* * * 

A devout clericalist, he is at one with | 
the mullahs in regarding the silk stock- 
ing, the slim line, the spat and the 
safety-razor as so many symbols of the 
triumph of the infidel, and is reputed 
to have taken a vow never to wash 
or remove his undergarments whilst a 
single opera-bat was to be found in | 
Kabul. * * * | 





We are likely to hear much more of | 
this dominant personality during the 
next few weeks if he is fortunate enough 
to keep out of the way of assassins, 
always a nuisance amongst the hills. 

Versed in the ways of Western diplo- 
macy to the extent of never committing | 
himself toadefinite pledge, HanmBuLLAn 
is further strengthened by his national 
habit, when the occasion serves, of giv- 
ing one and breaking it immediately 
afterwards; and his reverence for the 
sanctity of human life is tempered by 
an ability to forget it when any national 
or personal claim seems paramount. 

* % % 
Time, in fact, alone can show what 
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Butcher. “‘HAS YOUR HUSBAND GOT ANY WORK, MRS. GREEN?” 


Customer. ‘No, 
CHANNEL TUNNEL.” 





will be able to establish with the new 





| autocrat of Afghanistan. 


But I shall always be proud to remem- 
ber that I once met Bacua-1-Saqao—or 
something that sounded jolly well like 
it-—on the Céte d’ Azur. Evor. 








An Almost Certain Apology. 
‘** Painist : Miss VIOLET <4 
Provincial Concert Programme. 





“The colony land consists of two hundred 
acres of pleasant groves and corpses.” 
Canadian Paper. 


’E AIN’T DOIN’ NOTHIN’, 





WAITIN’ FOR 


YER SEE, ’E’S BIN 





. 


YEARS EXPECTING TO START ON THE 





THE SOOT-FLAKE. 


A trxy flake of soot one foggy day 

Came floating down, lamenting on its 
way 

Because ‘twas not a 
worn, 

But just a soot-flake, dusky and forlorn. 

‘«¢ Alas,” it mourned, ‘soon in the cruel 
street 

I shall be trodden under heedless feet, 

Unnoticed and unwept, my mark un- 
made!” 

But as towards the pavement mire it 
strayed 


blossom to be 








It chanced a Personage was striding 
there, 
Pride in his heart, importance in his air, 
And lo, the soot-flake, glad toenditstrip, 
Alighted softly on his nose’s tip, 
And all who met that pompous person 
smiled ; 
So to its lot the smut was reconciled. 
W.K.H. 
“Anne Boleyn fascinated the Merry Monarch 
all right, but that did not prevent her losing 
her head when he was weary of her.” 
Daily Paper. 
And it took all Nern Gwyn’s wit to 
bluff Kine Hat. 
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“Rudie.” 

IN AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE OF RupoLPH CHAMBERS 
LEHMANN, WHO WAS BORN JANUARY 3, 1856, AND DIED 
JANUARY 22, 1929. 

To those who knew and loved him there is a sad comfort 
in the thought that he is at last set free from the linger- 
ing malady, most bravely borne, that broke his strength of 
body and mind. Looking back over the thirty years and more 
of our friendship, I have my first clear memory of him at 


_avery perfect dinner that he gave at the Reform Club to 


e 


his Granta contributoss. A little earlier I had sent him 
some verses with the request that he would use his influence 
to get them accepted by Frank Burnanp, then Editor 
of Punch. He wrote that he had quite enough trouble to 
get his own contributions accepted and would use my lines 
in the Granta. So I began to write regularly for his paper, 
and a happy chance that took me 





where he pictured him on the further Stygian bank watch- | 
ing Charon’s ferry for his master’s coming :— 
“ There shall you sniff his ca: goes as they come, 
And droop your head, and turn, and still be dumb 
Till one fine day, half joyful, half in fear, 
You run and prick a recognising ear, 
And last, ch, rapture! leaping to his hand, 
Salute your master as he steps to land.” | 


Rvovte’s hospitality was boundless. I recall in particular 
two joyous occasions when he entertained the Staff at a 
Punch dinner at Fieldhead, the second visit made still more 
delightful by the gracious presence of his new wife from 
America. I think of many happy week-ends both in his 
bachelor days and when his children were growing up about 
him and mellowing that superficial quality of sternness which 
masked a nature that was in love with all lovely things. 1 
think of those long talks in the great library that reflected | 








back for a summer term to Cam- 
bridge, where he was editing the 
Granta and coaching on the river, 
brought me into closer contact 
with him. 

A second request for mediation 
was more successful, and I owed 
to Rupre my first appearance in 
Punch. When I joinet the Staff 
[ was given a seat next to him 
at the Punch dinners, and our 
friendship, growing out of ths 
fellowship, survived the attitude 
(not so unpopular to-day as it 
then was) which he took in the 
Boer War. This attitude, though 
explained, in part at least, by an 
incorrigible Quixotism which al- 
ways engaged his sympathies on 
the weaker side, cost him for the 
moment many friendships. Dur- 
ing our long intimacy at the Table 
[ can think of only one quarrel 
that we ever had—a little one, 
arising out of some official (or 
officious?) acton of mine as 
Assistant Editor; and here, typi- 
cally enough, an appeal to old 
friendship, as a much more im- 











“RUDIE.” 
A MEMORY OF THE PUNCH TABLE, 


a scholar’s taste, inherited and | 
acquired. I bathe again from the | 
noble boathouse, stored withevery | 
kind of racing ship and glorious | 
with the memory of all those | 
Varsity crews that he had enter- | 
tained in quarters specially built | 
for their service. 1 cherish the | 
remembrance of great times on | 
the river, and notably the last | 
of them, when we rowed down | 
to Marlow in a clinker four, | 
stroked by C. J. D. Gonpin, and | 
I was glad of as many easies | 
as I could get. Rupix himself, | 
though many years my senior, had | 
kept astonishingly fit and never | 
turned a hair. 

And there were those later | 
visits, when his splendid strength | 
was gone and he could do little | 
but sit and listen to our talk. Of | 
these I think with a sadness 
only relieved by the unforgetable 
beauty of the devotion that min- 
istered to his helplessness. 

I will close this poor personal 
tribute, if I may, with an ex- 
pression of true and affectionate 
sympathy, shared, I know, by his 











portant thing than any point of 
difference at issue, touched his generous heart and brought 
about a complete reconciliation. 

Later, when my appointment as Editor took me away from 
his side at the Table, we were still in close touch with one 
another, and, though his political views often collided with 
those of the majority of his colleagues, he was amenable to 
reason and compromise, and I could count unfailingly on his 
loyalty. A certain masterfulness of manner, traceable per- 
haps in some degree to his superiority, mental and physical, 
over the companions of his early days and to the accident of 
his association, as rowing coach, with men who were younger 
and less gifted than himself, was easily tolerated, even by its 
most habitual victim, because the real gentleness of his 
nature was never in doubt. He loved the Round Table and 
felt bitterly the severance when his increasing weakness 
compelled him to leave it. 

Rupe was at his best—and his best was very good—in 
h’s own home among his family and surrounded by « retinue 
of adoring dogs, whose poet he was. His death brings back 
with poignant force one’s memory of the closing lines of 
the poem he wrote in Punch to a favourite spaniel, Rujus, 





old colleagues of the Table, to 
his wife and children in the sorrow of their heavy loss. 
0. S. 








The Afghan Tea-Party. 

*T understand that already Amanullah’s agents are on their way 
to give orders for big buns, airplanes, ammunition, and other war 
supplies.”"—Sunday Paper. 

The Royal Crumpeteers have of course long since been 
mobilised, 





Invalid Cookery. 
“Our Durries and Blankets are largely consumed by the Civil and 
Miss:on Hospitals for excellence of quality and reasonable prices.” 
Indian Shop Catalogue. 


“She was striking matches with a small, set face.” 
Femilleton in Daily Paper. 
One of the hardy Norsewomen who invented the Tand- 
stickor of our youth. 





| 
“The Hollywood FExraminer announces that Miss Bebe Daniels, the 
film actress, is to be married soon to Mr. Ben Lyon.—Reuter.” 
Evening Paper. 
Lyons have no terror for young film Daniezs. 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH THE DUTCH MASTERS. 











AND THE TER BORCHES SO VERY BEAUTIFUL — AND THE REMBRANDTS SO PERFECTLY EXQUISITE--- 
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THAT THE NATIONAL GALLERY SEEMED QUITE DULL AFTERWARDS. 
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iF YOU WANT TO KNOW THE TIME.... 


Some of us are old enough to remember 
a popular song that advised us in these 
circumstances to ask a policeman. As 
I have never personally tested this 
advice, I can offer no opinion of its 
value; but this at least I can say with 
the confidence born of long experience, 
if you want to know the time, don’t 
waste it by asking any member of my 
family. 

With us, indeed, it may almost be 
said that time does not exist, except as 








cannot easily be identified, and a general 
shape so eccentric that they cannot 
safely be guessed. 

We are, however, a resourceful family, 
and it has not taken us long to discover 
that there is an educational establish- 
ment next-door which displays to the 
public view a clock that often keeps 
excellent time. This clock faces the 
same way as our front-docr and, so to 
speak, dresses by the right with it. In 
these circumstances members of the 
household in quest of the time must 
make hurried sorties from the house in 





TUNNELITIS. 

THE opinions collected from various 
prominent persons on the subject of the 
Channel Tunnel are so far, with very 
few excepticns, vitiated by their per- 
sonal interest, pro or con, in the matter 
in dispute. By way of clarifying public 
opinion Punch has adopted the far wiser 
method of approaching disinterested, 
dispassionate and detached observers, 
with the following illuminating results : 

Sir Martin Conway said that it was 
impossible to discuss the proposal to 





an abstraction; and such 
practical value as it may 
possess is merely relative 
or conditional. Mathemat- 
icians tell us that this has 
already been clearly demon- 
strated by Einstein; but 
the proposition seems to us 
to be self-evident. It would 
be much more to the point 
if some master-mind could 
tell us how to be certain of 
catching the 9.11 train to 
Town in spite of these 
drawbacks. At present, with 
our imperfect methods of 
synchronisation, we usually 
find ourselves travelling by 
the 8 45 or the 9.28. 

What we really need, in 
fact, is a special edition of 
Bradshaw, in which the 9.11 
would be described in terms 
more suitable to our pecu- 





liar circumstances. For 
example :— 

8.40 by hallelock.* 

9.2 by clock in gro- 

911= cer’s at corner. | 

9.17 by wife’s 

watch. § 
As a family we seem to 
exert a sinister influence on 


all clocks and watches in 
our immediate neighbour- 
hood. At the moment of 
writing all the clocks in the 




















——— tunnel the Channel without 
considering its reper- 
cussions on the State sub- 
vention of Opera. Person- 
ally he thought that the 
depth charge needed for the 
former was_ irreconcilable 
with the high cost of the 
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Roast-Chesinut Vendor. ‘ AIN’T ’ARF BAD, ARE THEY, MATE?” 
Customer. “NAW; BUT THEY AIN’T FAR ORF ’ARF, THO’.” 


latter, and as an Apostle 
ot Altitude, whether in 
regard to peaks or sky- 
scrapers or coloratura 
singers, he was prepared to 
coutemplate the indefinite 
postponement of the Tunnel 
with equanimity. He was 
deeply interested in the Art 
of the Netherlands, but he 
drew the line at submarine 
excavations. ‘ Hixcelsior” 
might be bad Latin, but 
the sentiment was unim- 
peachable. 

Lord AskwirH, speaking 
on behalf of those who were 
interested in greyhound rac- 
ing, expressed his readiness 
to approach the question in 
a benevolent spirit. But 
he and his friends were 
firily resolved not to coun- 
tenance any scheme which 
did n.t provide the con- 
struction of a special tube 
or track for the pursuit of 
electric eels. 

Miss Merceprs GLEITzE 








house save one have given up the 
unequal struggle. The sole survivor 
is an ancient timepiece, called by 
courtesy the alarm-clock. In point of 
fact it never alarms us in the least, 
being functionally incapable of doing so, 
and its sphere of usefulness is largely 
restricted, owing to the fact that it will 
never go unless placed face downwards. 

My daughter has lately acquired a 
new wristlet-watch on which we built 
great hopes, but its utility is discounted 
by its extremely artistic design, which 
necessitates figures so quaint that they 





* Ifcorrected by time-signal the night before 
last. 
+ Without prejudice. 
§ Whea available (Mi. & O,E.). 





all weathers, with due allowance for the 
effects of foreshortening and perspective 
if the full journey essential to a direct 
view of the clock-face is not under- 
taken. We have obtained some very 


remarkable results from these excur- | 


sions, and we-are now engaged on 
the compilation of a table of personal 
equations which should materially assist 
us in co-ordinating our observations. It 
was a matter of considerable surprise 
to us that our house-maid was able to 
ascertain the time with great accuracy 
from what appeared to us an impossible 
angle of sight; but it was subsequently 
found that she had obtained her inform- 





said that she regarded any attempt to 
underminethe Channelasan unwarrant- 
able interference with the rights of 
swimmers and a sinister depreciation of 
their achievements. For herself she 
was determined that if this cowardly 
subterfuge were constructed she would 
never marry any man who used it. 

Mr. A. C. Macnaren, the famous 
Lancashire and England cricketer, pro- 
nounced himself as whole - heartedly 
opposed to the scheme. The use of a 
Channel Tunnel, as opposed to a sea or 
air transit, would, he was convinced, 
seriously cramp the style of all British 
cricketers, whether amateur or profes- 


ation vivd-vece over the fence from the | sional, and place them at a great dis- 


girl next-door. 


iadvantage with Australians accustomed 
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to the vast open spaces of the Antipodes. 
He remembered very well some thirty 
years ago discussing the matter with 
W.G. Grace, who remarked with great 
emphasis, ‘‘I never have believed in 
underground bowling.” 

Miss WILHELMINA StitcH with gen- 


| erous promptitude condensed her views 
_in the following memorable message: 
| “Let fools intent on strange delights 


become subaqueous troglodytes; man 
with his high-aspiring soul was never 
meant to be a mole, and till this scheme 
of things goes pop I am resolved to stay 
‘on top.’” 

Mr. EvetyN WavGu (aged 25), the 
author of the remarkable manifesto en- 
titled ‘‘Too Young at Forty,” recently 


| published in The Evening Standard, 


observed that the paramount and im- 
perative duty of the age was to recog- 


| nize that there was a younger gener- 


ation, though menaced and thwarted by 


| the siniste. vivacity and vitality of the 


Peter Pans of Bloomsbury, who refused 
to grow old at forty. Channel Tunnels 


| were otiose, supererogatory and adven- 


titious, but, if they could be used as a 
means of rapidly evacuating these 
noxious growths, welland good. What 


really mattered was the Booming of 
Youth. 

Sir ArputHNoT Lane was of opinion 
that the boring of a tunnel might lead 
to hygienic results, though by a circuit- 
ous route. Of late years there had been 
an undoubted increase in the numbers 
of cases of claustrophobia, especially 
amongst the young, who exhibited an 
extreme disinclination to being shut up. 
The Tunnel would inevitably promote 
claustrophobia, but there was no doubt 
that the submarineatmosphere, charged 
as it was with ozone, was conducive 
to an intense appetite for brown bread. 
He added that the engineering aspects 
of this scheme presented features which 
specially appealed to him. The Italians 
were admittedly the best tunnel-makers 
in the world, and this was probably to 
be traced to their habitually partaking 
of food in a tubular form, e.g., macaroni 
and spaghetti. 

Sir Hucu ALuen declined to pro- 
nounce any opinion on the ecoromic or 
political aspects of the question, but 
admitted that he had been rejoiced to 
learn that the acoustics of the Tunnel 
would probably be most unfavourable 
to the activities o! whispering baritones. 








‘*FOUGASSE”’ AND ‘“ FoUGASSINE.” 
An Exhibition of Punch and other 


drawings by Kennet Birp (‘“Fov- | 


GASSE”’), and of paintings in water- 
colour by Mary Honpen Birp, will be 
opened at the Fine Art Gallery, 148, 


New Bond Street, on February Ist, | 
and will remain open (10—6, Saturdays | 


10—1) till February 16th. 








Nuptial Gaiety in Ireland. 


“The wedding took place on Saturday last, | 


where Chopin’s Funera! March was played by 


the Legion Band, aiter which the ceremonies | 


concluded with the sounding of the ‘ Last 
Post.’ "—Irish Paper. 
Mr. Punch, it will be remembered, has 


always thought rather along these lines. | 





Masonic Football. 
‘The forwards engaged in brick work during 
the early stages.”—Devonshire Paper. 





‘¢ PLUMBER MISTAKEN FOR A BURGLAR.”’ 
Headline in Evening Paper. 


It is supposed that absent-mindedly he | 


must have brought his tools with him. 





‘*Man wanted in Newspaper Office; know 
ledge of make-up desirable.’’ 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
It sounds more like a woman’s job. 











REMARKS THAT DON’T RING TRUE. 
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““T’VE BEEN AN ENTHUSIASTIC ANGLER ALL MY LIFE, BUT I’VE NEVER CAUGHT A FISH WEIGHING MORE THAN HALF-A-POUND.” 
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Football Fan (just returned from Cup-tie). “YES, WE WON ALL RIGHT—SCORED IN THE LAST MINUTE. 
LET ’S ’AVE ONE, NOBBY!’ AN’ I THINK ’E MUST ‘AVE ’EARD ME.” 


A LOVELY PASS, SO I SINGS OUT, ‘ 
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WHEN OUR VILLAGE PLAYS SOCCER. 


Our home engagement on Saturday 
| last had been eagerly awaited, for our 
| visitors. Slaughter-under-Weatherley, 
head the local averages in connection 
with the disablement of opposing 
players. Additional interest in the 
event was aroused by the fact that 
Charley Ashbin, our centre-forward, 
recently transferred to us, after expen- 
sive negotiations in the taproom at the 
‘* Punch Bowl,” was to make his first 
appearance against his former club- 
mates, who had expressed a keen anxiety 
to meet him. 

At one time it seemed doubtful 
whether P.C. Roberts, the village con- 
stable, would play for us as usual at 
centre-half, for the reputation acquired 
by supporters of Slaughter - under- 
Weatherley is such that several mem- 
bers of our committee considered it 
desirable that P.C. Roberts should be 
_on the ground in his official capacity. 
| Atter much diseussion, however, it was 
| finally decided that Roberts should turn 

out as usual, but that his tunic, helmet, 
: truncheon and whistle were to be kept 


j 


in readiness behind Farmer Porrett’s 
hayrick. 

Our captain, the landlord of the 
“Punch Bowl,” having won the toss, 
we elected to defend the duckpond end, 
and started in sensational fashion, for 
within the first three minutes Sam 
Hackett, our inside-left, having unex- 
pectedly intercepted the ball imme- 
diately after it had left the foot of a 
visiting defender, scored with a brilliant 
rebound. When eventually able to sit 
up and take notice, Sam was delighted 
to learn that he had registered a goal, 
but he gave us the impression that he 
would have been equally pleased had 
he scored with his foot instead of with 
his face. Our Captain’s remark, to the 
effect that we had been lucky in draw- 
ing first blood, was, under the circum- 
stances, considered a little unfortunate. 

Proceedings for the next ten minutes 
were somewhat uneventful, apart from 
a stoppage of the game while our First 
Aid man explained to Charley Ashbin 
that a collision, in which he and four 
opponents were involved, had not done 
him an irreparable injury. 





Soon after the resumption of play the 





visiting goal-keeper was ordered to leave 
the field, having miserably failed to con- 
vince the referee that a punch, stopped 
by James, the under-footman at the 
Hall, our outside right, had been in- 
tended for the ball. 

The supporters of Slaughter-under- 
Weatherley, already disgruntled, were 
infuriated by this decision, and when 
ten minutes later a second visitor was 
ordered off the field as the result of an 
unsuccessful attempt to throttle our out- 
side left, the crowd got altogether out of 
hand. 

Before P.C. Roberts, who was limp- 
ing badly, had time even to gain posses- 
sion of his whistle the game was aban- 
doned in accordance with instructions 
issued by the.referee just before he went 
down for the third time in the duck- 
pond. 








“Tn fact, it reminded me of Hilaire Belloc’s 
pointless rhyme :—- 
“T thougkt I saw my aunt descending from 
a bus; 
I looked again and saw it was a hippopot- 
amus.”—Sunday Paper. 
Had he looked a third time he might 
have recognised Lewis Carron. 
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A LOYAL SEA-CHANTY. 


Farner Neptune (off the Susser Coast). “HERE’S A HEALTH UNTO HIS MAJESTY!” 
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| nucleus of the atom, the activities 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuesday, January 22nd.—Normaliy 
the House of Commons is a somewhat 
self-centredorganism. Liketheelectrons 
that whirl eternally about the positive 
and 
interests of Members revolve primarily 
about the doings and sayings of the 
Cabinet and the Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion. (The simile is not impaired by 
Professor Eppineon’s declaration that 
the electron is merely a “dummy.”) It 
is otherwise when a General Election 
is at hand. The Government ceases to 
be the nucleus of attraction. From 
its doings, which, like its days, are 
numbered, the thoughts of Members: 








turn outward, Their heart’s in the 
country, their heart is not here. Their 
heart’s in the country a-chasing the 
maiden suffrage. 

But Solons are Solons and the plough 
of legislation must be driven sternly 
through the stiff loam of opposition. 
Meanwhile the eternal vigilance which 
isthe price of a good showing at Question- 
time is not relaxed. Through it the 
H{ouse ascertained this day that the 
nation spends about a quarter of a 
inillion a year on chewing-gum—con- 
siderably less than Parliament spends 
annually on chewing the rag. 

That the House is not entirely con- 
cerned with politics was evidenced by 
Sir Martin Conway's request that the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, havy- 
ing grasped the educational importance 
of a permanent opera in England, should 
give some sympathetic assistance to 
the League of Opera. 








The 76le of a Dutch Don Giovanni | 


practising his serenade is rather be- 
coming to the Member for the English 
Universities, but it cannot be truthfully 
said that Mr. Cuurcuitn, in the réle of 
the serenaded, came up to expectations. 
He shared, he intimated, the hon. 
Member’s sympathy with the aims of 
the League of Opera but regretted that 
all the sympathetic assistance now in 
the Treasury was heavily earmarked for 
other purposes. 

This gave Mr. SHINWELL an oppor- 
tunity of intruding himself into the 
picture, though not in any Old-Masterly 
fashion. Did not the Minister know 
more about comic opera than about 
opera? Mr. Bromury thought he could 


THE BIG SIX. 
(After REMBRANDT'S “ The Syndics.”) 


improve on this. Had not enough 
money already been spent on the opera 
bouffe of the present Government ? 
Mr. Cuurcuity replied that without 
wishing to be controvers‘al he would 
say that he knew nothing about opéra 
bouffe, though he was occasionally 
brought into contact with low-come- 
dians. 

Needless to say that in this matter of 
question and answer some have all the 
luck. The PosrmasTer-GENERAL seems 
to be one of the unlucky ones. True he 
has been suspected of a certain bump- 
tiousness, an unforgivable sin in a 
junior Minister. True also he haughtily 
refused to see a deputation of newspaper 
folk who waited on him in order to 
protest against the B.B.C.’s new journal- 
istic enterprise, The Listener. Sir W. 
MircnHeti-THomson had explained to 
Sir A. Honsrook that the dispute be- 
tween the B.B.C. and the interests 








affected had been amicably settled. He 
had added somewhat Joftily that, so far 
from the Government subsidising the 
B.B.C. as alleged, it was the B.B.C. that 
subsidised the Government. All seemed 
to be going well when something in- 
spired Lieut.-Commander KEnwortHy 
to ask the Prime Mintsi&rR why he had 
received the deputation of newspaper 
folk that the PostmasTER-GENERAL had 
refused to see. 
the right hon. gentleman to go over 
the heads of his trusted Ministers ? 

“‘T never feel any hesitation in doing 
so if I think it desirable,” replied Mr. 


Batpwin. Sir Witw1am looked up 
sharply and rather indignantly. A 
public spanking is not the less un- 


que i 
6 


Me i) | 





Was it the practice of | 


pleasant because it is unexpected. How- | 


ever, ag Lord WoLMEs was heard later 


| 


to observe, since the Post Office has | 


become the Whipping Post Office... . 
It looked rather as if Mr. Horr-Bet- 


IsHA had been doing good by stealth | 


and was now blushing to find it a frost. 
Let us try to reconstruct the scene. A 
poor but able fireman presents himself 
to the Member for Devonport. He has, 
it seems, been cruelly wronged. A year 
ago last September, innocently going 
ashore at Galveston, Texas, without a 
passport, from the s.s. Plawsworth, he 
had been flung into the local hoosegaw 
and kept there without trial for over a 
year. Then he had been turned loose 
and left to work his way back to England 
as best he cou'd. 

Dockyard M.P.’s don’t allow that 
sort of thing to go uninvestigated. And 
we may well believe that Mr. Horr- 


BeE.IsHA did not permit one who had | 











| fireman languished in a Texas gaol 


| Chancel'ors as persons ‘‘on whose ser- 


| between hostile Codi/ins and unhelpful 
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suffered so cruelly to go on his way 
without a substantial talisman against 
the further assaults of misfortune. 

But alas for the simple faith that goes 
with Norman blood! No s.s. Plaws- 
worth visited Galveston or other Texas 
port in 1927. No careless British 


during the pericd mentioned. On the 
contrary the s.s. Plawsworth was en- 
gaged at all material times, as the law- 
yers say, in the British coastwise trade. 
Nay more, a man bearing the name of 
the luckless fireman failed to rejoin the 
s.s. Plawsworth at West Dunston-on- 
Tyne. Truly did Sir Austen CHam- 
BERLAIN observe that such a man was 
in no way fitted to be a protégé of a 
kind - hearted but credulous dockyard 
Member. 

The House toiled conscientiously 
through the fifth allotted day of the 
Local Government Bill. 

Wednesday, January 23rd.—Immune 
to such unsettling processes asa General 
Election, the House of Lords yesterday 
resumed the even tenor of its legislative 
way by giving a second reading to the 
Bill providing for additional judges to 
try House of Lords’ appeals. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR’s reference to ex- Lord 


vices I have the right to call” seemed 
faintly to re-echo a recent controversy 
as to whether an ex-Lord Chancellor 
who has decided to be “something in 
the City” should continue to draw 
something from the Treasury. 

To-day their Lordships discussed de- 
rating, on a motion of Lord Parmoor, 
who evidently pined to make it plain 
that as a good Socialist he is all for the 
farmers paying all the rates that can be 
got out of them for the benetit of the 
industrial worker, an attitude of which 
the unhappy farmer, wavering uneasily 


Shorts, will doubtless take note. 
Lord Mretcuert said the de-rating 





of mines was going to be a real help to 


| the industry, but why wait until next | 


October? This notion—that it will do | 
the patient more good to give him a| 
dose of medicine than to leave the 
bottle on the shelf where he can look 
at it—indicates the whole cleavage 
between the world of business and the 
world of politics. Lord MELCHETT said 
action and not patience was what was 
wanted. 

Lord JEssEL said it would have been 
‘‘unfair” to exclude a particular indus- 
try from the benefits of de-rating just 
because it happened to be prospering ; 
a curious argument. 

The sixth day allotted to the Local 
Government Bill produced a lively and 
at moments exacerbated discussion on 





the substitution of a block grant system 





for the existing percentage grant system 
for maternity, child-welfare and kindred 
services. It fell to a mere male, and a 
Conservative male at that, the Member 
for North Kensington (Mr. Gates), to 
open the case for the retention of the 





DON GIOVANNI’S SERENADE 
(Afier Franz HALS). 
SmR MARTIN CONWAY APPEALS FOR OPERA. 


existing system; but the debate quickly 
passed into the hands of the ladies, with 
Lady IveaGH upholding the MrnisTER 
or Hreattn’s proposed changes and Miss 
WILKINSON acidly assailing them. 
There was a moment—an awful 






HEADMASTER'S 
STUDY 
= (= 




















“THE LISTENER.” 
Lord Wotmer. “THIS HURTS MITCHELL- 
THOMSON MORE THAN IT DID ME.” 


moment—when the debate took a dis- 
tinctly feminine turn. The House dimly 
sensed that elemental forces were on 
the verge of being unleashed. Woman, 
red in tooth and claw—femina femine 


| felis, as Hoppes would put it—gave 


momentary evidence that in the Com- 
mons, as elsewhere, the female can be 
deadlier than the male. 








Miss WiLKINSON began it by declar- 
ing that it ill behoved Lady Iveacu to 
‘oppose the extension of maternity and 
child welfare services when she was her- 
self a millionairess having for her own 
children every care that could be given to 
them.” Lady Iveacu, whose husband’s 
family have probably done more for ma- 
ternity and child welfare than the whole 
Socialist party put together, contented 
herself with shaking her head in dissent. 

Notso Lady Astor, whodislikes unfair 
attacks as much as she loves a “scrap.” 
‘Would it not be just as illogical to say 
that because you are not a mother you 
have no right to talk about children ?” 
she interposed. Miss WILKINSON said 
something about cheap sneers, but was 
promptly reminded that she had herself 
aimed a cheap sneer at Lady Iveaau. 

The CHarrMAN soothingly suggested 
that they were getting rather far from 
the question. Miss WILKINSON said that 
Lady Asror’s argument would apply 
tomany menin the House. She might 
reasonably, have said all men, since 
none of them is a mother. ‘ But they 
are fathers,” exclaimed Mr. Erskine, 
who has enriched the Clan Erskine to 
the tune of four clansmen and one clans- 
woman and is legitimately proud of the 
fact. ‘Therefore they do not look after 
their children,” retorted Miss WinKin- 
son. “Dothey not? Ido,” countered 
Mr. ErskIne. 

Lady Astor suggested that women 
with money had just as much interest 
in child welfare as anybody else.” ‘‘ You 
are more interested in keeping your 
money!” shouted Mr. Panine. ‘“ Oh, 
rats!” replied her Ladyship, inele- 
gantly, if you will, but effectively. 

Thursday, January 24th.—The Com- 
mons are going to be too busy to de- 
bite the Channel Tunnel, Mr. Banpwin 
told Mr. THurtLE on Tuesday. The 
Lords, with more time for the practical 
things of life, discussed it to-day at the 
instance of Lord Newton, who derided 
the militarists’ apprehensions (first 
voiced by Lord WoLsELeEy in the early 
eighties) that a party of French soldiers 
would popthrough the Tunnel disguised 
as tourists and seize Dover. 

Lord Tuomson supported Lord New- 
tTon’s demand for a joint Anglo-French 
Committee to examine the project and 
revealed that his objection to the 
Tunnel, as a member of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence in 1924, was based 
not on military considerations but on 
some quaint notion of how the Tunnel 
was going to be constructed. Lord 
SaLisBury warmly defended the various 
Imperial defenders, soldiers and _poli- 
ticians alike, from the charge of being 
imbeciles, but expressed satisfaction 
that a new inquiry had been ordered. 

M.P.’s “Oh’d” when Mr. Cuurcuit, 
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| competitions at fun-fairs. 
explain what a fun-fair is, but appar- | 
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Observant Youngster. 
Uncle. 
Observant Youngster. 
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CLOAKROOM TIPS. 








“HAD YOU SOLD THAT MAN OUR HATS AND COATS, UNCLE GEORGE?” 
‘OF COURSE NOT.” 
“THEN WHY DID YOU HAVE TO BUY THEM BACK OFF HIM?” 








said that he had no power to make the 
Southern Railway provide shelters on 
Victoria Station platform for the Cus- 
toms’ inspection of passengers’ baggage, 
nor any means of bringing pressure to 
bear on the railway. A strange impo- 
tence for a paternal Government to 
manifest! Now, if it had been a matter 


of the sale of chocolates or cooked 
tripe . . 
Mr. Ciurcuinn made the welcome 


announcement that the Road Fund 
grant to Class I. and II. roads would be 
substantially increased. Thereafter Mr. 
GROVES introduced a Bill to regulate 


ently it is ike a General Election, with 
more fun and less competition. 








Anagram of the Weck. 
Astor: ‘ O Rats! ss 


‘ Anyone frighten: dattho title of this week’s 
Kinpire film, ‘Man, Woman and Sin,’ need 
be under no misapprehension. The sin is only 
the murder of a newspaper proprictor by one 
of his own reportzrs.”-—Sunday Paper. 


anay a nll at a + jrumnaliatio stunt. 


He did not | 


. 


“FIRST SPEAR.” 


(“At the hunting of the Calydonian Boar, 
killed by Meleager, Atalanta, who had been 
first to wound it, was awarded the head.” 

Any Classical Dictionary.} 
Sons of the Hog-Spear, on to your feet ! 

Here is your Patroness, fair to see, 
Atalanta the young, the fleet, 

Roses red and white is she; 

Roses white may your wits bewilder, 

Roses red—how their charm endears, 
But to worship her, Sahibs, you'll 

build her, 

Build her a shrine of spears! 


For doesn’t she, silver-swift to score, 
Claim the rights of your riding kin? 
Hadn’t she scotched the Boar, the 
Boar, 
Ere the Sons of the Spear were in ? 
So, oh! when the heroes held his rushes 
And oh! when he’d done of his 
splendid worst, 
Wasn’t he named for 
tushes, 
Who’d thrust at his shoulder first ? 


her, hide and 


Sahibs, remember it ere you ride, 








At Calydon was your law laid clear 


That he w ho i is : first in the grey bear's | 











hide 


. . , | 
To him are the honours, to him “ the | 


spear ” ; 


His is the Pig that goes down fighting, | 


Silently charging, thrust on thrust, 
His is your Grey One grimly biting 
Death and the Kadir dust. 
Blue-eyed maid, O chaste, O fl-et, 
Roses white and red to ssee— 
Knights of the Hog-Spear, on to your 
feet ! 
Here is your Lady, here is she; 
Roses rei shall your dreams b-wilder, 
Roses white—oh! their charm en- 
dears ; 


But, to pleasure her, Sahibs, go build 


her, 
Build her a shrine of spears ; 
For never the languid garlands thrilled 
her ; 
Sahibs and sons of the Sahibs, go build 
her, 
Build her a shrine of spears ! 
P. RB. C, 
‘A working kitchen is a very good arrange- 
ment.”—Evening Paper. 


And a working cook isn’t a bad idea. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Tue Circus Acain. 
Ir the proprietors of circuses have 
not yet formed themselves into a Society 
for their Protection, they must do so, 
or the present tendency of the film to 
paint them black will bring their activi- 
ties to an end. Just as surely as the 
circus clown on the movies has a heart 
of gold, so surely does his employer 
nourish within his dark breast the in- 
justices and cruelties of a TorQUEMADA. 
Yet I have known personally more than 
one circus proprietor and have found 
them, in reality, amiable and tolerant 
men, capable perhaps of impatience 
when a horse was stubborn, an elephant 
| indiscreet or a juggler maladroit; but 
| brothers under the skin. 

My earliest acquaintance in this fascin- 
ating line of life, Frep GINNETT, of the 
Brighton circus in.the seventies, was 


of a benevolent rotundity, with a gener- | 
| ous way with the poor of the town. 


| Later, when I met both Burrato Bini 
| and Major Burke, I judged them to be 
commanding but far from tyrannical. 
Captain M1.ts is the soul of benignity. 
Finally, I put it, would GEorGE SANGER 
have been raised to the peerage had he 
not beena gentleman? Yet the sweet- 
est of these, did Hollywood get at him, 
would emerge a despotic oppressor and 
a beast. For that is the law. 

Hence it is not surprising in 4 Devils, 
the new picture of circus life at the 
Tivoli, to find the owner, Cecchi, as 
savage and brutal as a De Sape. To 
him none the less are orphans en- 
trusted in order that he may train them 
to be acrobats; and the four devils of 
the story, two boys and two girls— 
devils only in name—are his pupils. 
Regardless of the 8.P.C.C., he lashes 
| them into terrified efficiency, until in 

a drunken bout he goes too far and is 
laid out by The Clown—humane and 
understanding as ever, but, as ever, a 
drudge—and he is left unconscious while 
the miscalled Satanic quartetteand their 
protector, accompanied by the most at- 
tractive figure in the whole affair, a 
humorous spaniel, escape in a caravan. 
Until this point the four devils have 
| been impersonated by children, one of 
| them with the unconvincing name of 
| Dawn O’Day; but when next we see 
| them in the full flower of their demoniac 
| fury as trapeze artistes Dawn O’ Day, as 
Marian, has expanded into the maturity 
| of the real star, JaneT GAyNor, and 
| JAck Parker, as Charles, into CHARLES 
| Morton, the head of the troupe, a young 
| man with the little side-whiskers with- 
out which no hero of the films can 
possess the true sex-appeal. It 

| VALENTINO’S legacy. 
| When I said that the four devils had 


is 


a trapeze act you knew of course what 
was coming; and you were right. There 
was to be a daring mid-air leap. But 
before we reach it arian must discover 
that she loves Charles and Charles that 








Clown (Mr. FARRELL MacDonap). ‘ YouR 
TRAINING 1S BRUTAL.” 

Cecchi (Mr. ANDERS RANDOLF). 
THIS IS ONLY A CINEMA CIRCUS.” 


“Tpror! 


he loves Marian, and their happiness 
must be blasted by a Hollywood vam- 
pire called simply The Rich Lady, who, 
talling for Charles's little side-whiskers, 
throws a rose at him after every per- 














Charles (Mr. 
THING STANDS 
NESS.” 

Marian (Miss JANET GAYNOR). ‘‘ WELL, 


CHARLES Morron). ‘‘No- 
IN THE WAY OF OUR HAPPI- 





NOT UP HERE; THE VAMP’S DOWN BELOW.” 








formance and then carries him in her 
limousine to her mansion behind iron 
gates, to exotic fruit and champagne 
wine. 

The result is that by the time the 
great benefit night of the 4 Devils 
arrives, when, for some strange reason 
(obvious enough to Hollywood but im- 
probable in a circus-de-luxe), they are 
to dispense with their customary safety- 
net, Charles is not the acrobat he was. 
It is true that he has vowed never to 
see The Rich Lady again and has re- 
turned to Marian’s arms; but we are 
conscious that disaster is ahead. 

None the less—and it is the only sur- 
prise in the film—the daring mid-air 
leap is successful. Amid frantic ap- 
plause Charles descends to the floor of 
the circus, and Marian is about to do 
so when The Rich Lady, again alone 
and rapt and passicnate in her private 
box, once more flings her provocative 
rose. 

Seeing this from a dizzy height and 
taking fullest advantage of the much- 
advertised absence of the net, Marian 
rel. ases her hold and drops to her death. 
Well, not exactly her death, for Zhe 
Clown—now much older, but serene in 
his possession of a share of the troupe's 
profits, a lounge-suit, the comic and 
ailuring spaniel and a big cigar (virtue 
unusually rewarded !)—is able to tell 
Charles that she will live ; and the final 
moment shows us the two lovers in 
perfect accord, Charles once more, but 
finally, repentant, and Marian tenderly 
forgiving. 

Such is the film of 4 Devils, very well 
acted, particularly by JANETGAyNoRand 
CuarLEs Morton, and, so long as the 
performers are on the ground, good in 
its photography. But once again the 
trapeze has beaten the camera, and 
confused scenes from different points 
of view are the result. My advice to 
cinema producers would be: ‘Give the 
circus a rest— malignant proprietors, 
sentimental clowns and, above all, in- 
tractable aerial feats.” F. F. 








Brighter Broadcasting. 
“ BERLIN. — 7.55 a.m.—Crimes from the 
Potsdam Garrison Church.” 
Broadcasting Notes in Daily Papev. 
But there is no truth in the rumour that 
the Children’s Hour will in future be 
relayed from Borstal. 


3/- LuNCHEON 
Roast Mutton and 
Onion Sauce 


2/6 LUNCHEON 
Roast Mutton and 
Onion Sauce 
Sauté of Beef | Sauté of Beef 
Gold Roast Turkey | Cold Roast Turkey 
Menu in Restaurant Car. 
Who shall say that our railways are 
extortionate when the auri sacra fames 
can be indulged in for only sixpence 
extra ? 
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INVENTOR OF TYPEWRITER FOR STAMPING CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS ON CLAY GIVES A DEMONSTRATION TO A LEADING 











AGENT FoR “ EVer-READY RECKONERS” LAYS A PROPOSITION BEFORE “ ETHELRED THE UNREADY.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ JourNEY’s Exp” (Savoy). 

I woxpeR how many of the Wise 
Men of the West-End who gamble on 
the London Theatre Exchange told 
Mr. R. C. SHerrirr or his agent that 
the public didn’t want to hear anything 
about the War, couldn’t stand serious- 
ness, required happy endings, and any- 
way went to the theatre to see the well- 
known player in the star-rdle, and here 
was a play with five equally-balanced 
parts; told him to take it away and 
nct waste business men’s valuable 
time. Many, I hope, 
and that they are now 
gnashing envious teeth. 
For Journey's End, be- 
sides being an acutely 
observed, excellently 
restrained, poignantly 
tragic piece of work, is 
also a box-office winner. 
I have seldom seen and 


astic first-night recep- 
tion. I am told that the 
audiences on succeed- 
ing nights have been as 
deeply moved. The Arts 
Theatre Club, which 
gave it a first hearing, 
has again proved itself 
a good friend of the 


cy 


Journey's End, more- 
over, is the more effec- 
tive as a reinforcement 
of thearguments against 
war which serious 
minds are constantly 
shaping and re-shaping 
in that it does not con- 
cern itself directly with 
propaganda at all. It 
simp'y presents a pic- 
ture in detail of a small 
corner of the scene ofthe 
greatest of Mankind’s 


| Follies as viewed for a few hours from a 


dug-out before St. Quentin in the March 
of 1916, through the actions and re- 
actions of the six officers concerned : 
Captain Stanhope, most efficient, trusted 
and beloved of company commanders, 
a highly-strung youngster made old 
by grave responsibilities, keeping him- 
self by overdraughts of whisky from 
the terror that walks by day and 
night, the fear of showing fear and of 


| letting down his job and his men by 


breaking under the strain; Captain 
Hardy, his stolid, unimaginative and 
rather slack second, about to go on 
leave ; Hardy's relief, Osborne, a school- 
master in the forties, Stanhope’s trusted 
deputy and understanding friend ; Trot- 
ter, promoted ranker, plumber in civil 





Second-Lieutenant Trotter. 
Private Mason. . 
Captain Stanhope 
Lieutenant Osborne . 





life, magnificent in his work-a-day cour- 
age, shrewd unstudied humour and de- 
pendability; Hzbbert, with a mean ob- 
scene little mind, a shirker shamming 
sick in order to get away to the base, 
untouched by any sense of the shame 
of letting another bear his burdens— 
that magnificently human support of 
courage tending to falter under strain. 
Hints of each man’s private life, so 
far as they dare dwell on these sacred 
far-off things, are given with admirable 
economy of means by the perceptive 
author. We catch a glimpse of the girl 
Stanhope loves (he will not go on leave 
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THE SERIOUS SIDE OF WAR. 
No PEPPER! 
. MR. 
» MR. 
. MR. 
. MR. 


as his turn comes, partly because of his 
job—you see the born soldier and leader 
in him—but mainly because he dare not 
let her see him as he has become, a 
weakling dependent on a bottle of strong 
drink); of Osborne's wife and child at 
home and his leave spent in making a 
rockery by day and reading in the even- 
ing by the fireside—the wife sustaining 
him by her equal courage and her brave 
reticence; of Trotter's missus in Batter- 
sea watching behind her Nottingham 
lace and aspidistra; of Hibbert’s cher- 
ished picture-postcards and squalid 
pleasures. And, with the coming of the 
new sub, Faleigh,a babe just out of 
school—Stanhope’s old school, where he 
had been a general favourite, hero par- 

ieominnty and friend to young Raleigh— 





MELVILLE COOPER. 
ALEXANDER FIELD. 
COLIN CLIVE. 
GEORGE ZUCCO, 





we learn that it is Raleigh’s sister that: | 


Stanhope loves. The boy has wangled | 


himself into his hero’s company and is | 
aghast at the bitter unfriendliness of | 


Stanhope’s reception of him. 

There does not seem to me one touch 
of false sentiment or exaggerated em- 
phasis in the author's treatment of his 
characters. Those who have been 
through the great adventure assure me 
of the fidelity of the general picture of 
the War at this period. The author is 
wisely restrained in the use he makes of 
mechanical effects. The clamour of war, 
the signal lights, the effect of the shells 
on the fabric of the dug- 
out are adroitly indi- 
cated—no more. The 
tragedy is very properly 
set forth in the minds 
of his characters as be- 
trayed in their speech 
and necessary actions. 
In the relief of humour, 
too, the author shows 
an admirable restraint. 
This play may not con- 
form toclassical pattern, 
but it has the ring of 
authentic tragedy, an 
epic quality, showing 
forth the grandeur of 
human suffering, the 
magnificence of human 
courage. 

I have left myself 
little space to speak of 
the players. I can most 
truthfully say of the 
five principals (Mr. 
Coin CuIvE, Stanhope; 
Mr. Greorce Zucco, 
Osborne; Mr. Mauricr 
Evans, Raleigh; Mr. 
MELVILLE CooPER, 
Trotter; Mr. Roserr 


they all rose to the full 
heightof theiradmirable 
opportunity both indi- 
vidually and, what is almost better, in 
the finished co-operation of their team- 
work. Nordid Mr. Davin Horne’s dis- 
gruntled Hardy, Mr. ReGinaup Smitu’s 
stolidly efficient C.S.-M., Mr. H. G. 
SToKER’s quiet simple-minded Colonel, 
and Mr. ALEXANDER FIELD’s humorous 
batman in any way fail in support. 
The whole must have owed much to 


Mr. JAMEs WHALE’s most intelligent 
and sympathetic production. Mr. 


SHERnIFF in fine has done a very noble 
piece of work and he has found all but 
perfect interpreters. Critical detach- 
ment has no place here, and 1 am not 
ashamed to lay it aside. What poig- 
nant memories of dead friends, of keen 
yet fearful regrets for a great adventure 
missed, of hopes and fears for t Engiend 


Speaicu, Hibbert) that | 
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inable endurance of common men of all 
the nations does not this all bring 
back ! a 
“Her Past” (SHAPTESBURY). 
Miss ALIcE Detysi4 has every reason 
to be gratified at the 


| warmth of herreception 


| her 


| years 


| grave Sir John Chad- 


after her five or six 
years’ absence and the 
appreciation shown ol 
first “straight” 
part. As for me 1 am 
depraved enough to pre- 
fer the Detysra of the 
daring or dubious in- 
nuendo, which is not to 
say that this talented 
lady failed to show that 
she has a much wider 
emotional range than 
she has hitherto had 
occasion to display for 
our entertainment. 
Vivienne Le Sanbre, 
widow or divoreée, it 
was not quite clear to 
me which, has for six 
been the dear 
friend of handsome 


wick, the famous K.C., 
who periodically tears 
himself away from his 
briefs, his golf and his 
fishing to spend a few 
quiet days in Paris with his attractive 
mistress. She, though from the cut of 
her jib you might not guess it, is a 
thoroughly domestic woman, anxious 
to settle down and be respectable. Will 


| not her dear John marry her? They 


have been and will be so happy? Dear 
John’s cautious legal mind works swiftly 
to the conclusion that this proposal is 
all very well for Virzenne, but will be 


| a sad interruption of golf and fishing. 


He will have none of it. 

Vivienne therefore concocts a plot. 
By ways and means not revealed to us 
she makes acquaintance with one of Sz 
John’s friends, young Eric Havers, dis- 
covers that he is in love with his father’s 
ward, Pamela Lefferidge, and that this 
modern young woman has a serious 
objection to matrimony because it inter- 
feres with hunting, andaccordingly keeps 
her young man uncomfortably sus- 
pended on a string, half engaged, half re- 


jected. Fric presents himseif at Havers 


| Place with 


his declared 
Will they 
Old hen-pecked Sir Welliam 


Vivienne as 
betrothed—for inspection. 
like her ? 


| quite evidently does. Not so his wife, or 


the Duchess of Dunborough, her sister ; 
least of all the furious young Pamela. 
An anonymous letter to Lady Havers 
has suggested that S7r John, the friend 


and adviser of the family, be sent for, as 
he may know something to Vivienne’s 
disadvantage. Sir John appears, aston- 
ished, ill-pleased but sporting, and pre- 
tends not to recognise her. Under the 
attacks of these highly respectable 





Sur John Chadwick . 
Sir William Havers . 
Madame Le Sambre . 
Eric Havers 


Englishwomen on her beloved Paris she 








THE INVISIBLE MOUSE. 


suggests that Paris, a city of light and 
virtue, is only made squalid in parts by 
the visits of highly respectable English 
people, to say nothing of Pilgrim-fatherly 
Americans. She could a tale un‘cld. 





HIS PAST : 


HUSH-MONEY. 
Sir William Havers. . MR. MORTON SELTEN. 
Madame Le Sambre. . Miss ALICE DELYSIA. 








. Mr. PauL CAVANAGH. 
. MR. Morton SELTEN. 
» . » Miss ALICE DrLYSIA. 
. Mr. HAROLD WARRENDER. 





So that when dear Jolin incautiously 
comes to her room (incidentally to be 
tempted and not too resolute under the 
temptation) one by one the respectables, 
who have all had their Parisian in- 
discretions—Lady Havers an elopement 
only just redeemed from disaster by a 
pursuing father; Sur 
William, an adventure 
with a young lady of 
the Folies Bergére, the 
Duchess, with an expen- 
sive gigolo, sleek, swar- 
thy and bewhiskered ; 
Pamela,a purely roman: | 
tic attachment for 
Mavrice CHEVALIER— 
come to make explana- 
tions and _ proposals. | 
All but Pamela bring | 
gifts to purchase Vivi- 
enne’s silence — pearls, 
diamonds, a cheque. 
Pamela declares war. 
She will fight for her 
Evic. Of course dear 
John has been bundled 
behind the inevitable 
cuttain and hears it all. 

All this is diverting 
enough, amusingly writ 
ten, and ingeniously if 
untidily planned. The | 
situation is to be cleared 
up inthemorning. One 
guesses correctly that | 
after further ingenious 
games at cross-purposes Pamela and 
Eric, John and Vivienne, will be brought 
together. One hoped that Vaviennewould | 
be found never to have had any past to 
speak of! Butnotatall. In uriated by the 
smug hypocrisy of her English critics, 
their suspicionsof blackmail and thecon- | 
tinued reiuctance of her K.C., she gives 
them the whole story—washerwoman | 
mother, unknown father, the painter, 
the actor, the Grand Duke, the French 
Marquis, all before Sir John found her 
starving by the soup-stall near the Rue 
de Rivoil. (Do the Viviennes with such 
gifts and opportunities starve?) She 
is not ashamed ; on the contrary, she is 
proud of it. She who has made herself; 
she who has suffered and climbed from 
the gutter into an English country- 
house. And they can all go to the 
devil ! 

A false note all this surely. Nobody 
up to now has behaved like a real 
human being. Pleasant puppets had 
danced as the author (Mr. FrepERICK 
Jackson) pulled the complicating 
strings. I cou!dn’t believe a word of this 
Virzenne suddenly come to life and 
making everything that had gone be- 
fore ridiculous. No wonder the Duchess 
and Lady Havers didn’t know where to 
look; no wonder Pamela fled to the 
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stables to see the puppies, the tears} The first thing I see is generally 
welled up in Evic’s bright eyes, Sir John | 


leaned his head against the historic 
panelled wall—and gave in. He would 
make an honest woman of J?rienne. 
However we had a pleasant taste of 
Miss Denysta’s accomplised versatility; 
Mr. Pau Cavanacn’s Sir John was 
an attractive and adroit performance ; 
Miss VioLET VANBRUGH’s adventurous 
Duchess was there to smile at in a 
friendly way ; Mr. HaroLp WARRENDER 
brought a skilful lightness of touch to 
Eric; Mv. Morton SELTEN was him- 
self again, and in general everybody in 
the audience seemed in good humour. 


- A 








BLACK DAY. 

Tuts is Black Day. 

This is Slave Day. 

This is the day I toil for the Govern- 
ment. It has been calculated that for 
' the whole’of one day in every week we 

labour for the State and not for our- 
selves and our hungry families. For the 
days of our work are five days and a 
half, and do they not take from us one- 
fifth of our wages by way of income-tax, 
to say nothing of the rates and the en- 
tertainment tax and the dog tax and the 
whisky tax and the tobacco tax and 
the car tax and the tax on port and the 
tax on scent and this and that and ar- 
morial bearings? Were I to mention all 
these taxes, and many others which I 
do not, I think that any competent 
statistician would conclude that we 
labour for the State not one day in the 
week but two. However, for the pur- 
poses of formal celebration I am content 
to leave it at one. 

And I have appointed Thursday to 
be Black Day, and my proposal is that 
Thursday should be recognised as the 
National Black Day. 

On this day I wear black. I sit at 
my desk and curse bitter curses, mutter- 

| ing (and sometimes shouting)— 


“THis 1s THE DAY I WORK TO PAY 
Too MUCH MONEY TO THE U.S.A.” 


Or else I cry aloud in my agony— 


‘* WEEK BY WEEK THE BURDEN WAXES— 
CursE THE STATE AND BLAST THE 
TAXES!” 


On this day at meal-times I say to 
my family, ‘'To-day your father is not, 
as you suppose, a free-born Briton, 
accumulating savings for your educa- 
tion, but a State-slave labouring with- 
out reward. Your father has to find 
eight hundred million pounds a year. 
This is a very large sum; so don’t have 
a second helping.” 

And when | am weary of work I go 
out into the street and have a look at 
that State which I am keeping going. 
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three detestable small boys who have 
just committed their third runaway- 
ring and caused the cook to give notice. 
I do not bash their heads together, as 
I say sardonically, 
“Goon. Doitagain. This day I have 
paid for your education, and this is the 
result.” 

Then I wander up to the High Street, 
reflecting rather bitterly that on this 
day I have actually worked in order to 
provide Sir Winiiam Joynson-Hicks 
with a salary. 

Political philosophers have often 
asked darkly, ‘What is the State?” 
Well, if they are income-tax-payers 
they have only to walk up and down 
the High Street and they will soon 
know. The State is all those people 
who never have an interview with the 
Inspector of Taxes; and in my borough 
nearly everyone I meet is the State. 
Sometimes, to sweeten the pill, I waik 
the street with a proprietary air, as it 
might be a squire, reflecting proudly, 
* All these people depend on me—their 
roads, their policemen, their pensions, 
their education, their fire-engines, their 
law-courts, their armies, their navies, 
their drains—my work, all of it!” 

But this is not in the true spirit of 
Black Day. One ought to go up to all 
the unnecessary people, who pay no 
taxation except an occasional penny on 
their poisonous tea and an occasional 
twopence on a poisonous film, and say, 
** You are the State; l’ Etat, c'est vous. 
Youarecosting meeight hundred million 
pounds per annum. And in my opinion 
you are not worth it.” But somehow 
one never does. 

On the whole I like to think that I 
pay for the police. But, when I meet 
a policeman at a night-club, if it is 
Black Day I make a point of saying to 
him, ‘ Kindly remember that I pay for 
you. And go easy with the cham- 
pagne. 

And so I wander home, a conspicuous 
figure in my mourning garments, mut- 
tering ‘“‘ Eight hundred million pounds! 
It is too much. Four shillings in the 
pound! It ismuchtoomuch. Twelve- 
and-six for a four- shilling bottle of 
whisky! It is ludicrously much. And 
what do I get for it all?” 

I get a vote, which is as much use as 
a thimble in a flood. I get representa- 
tives in the House of Commons, which 
declines to discuss anything in which I 
am interested. I get a Navy, which 
I am told is obsolete. I get an Army, 
which I am told is superfluous and in 
any case will call upon me for assistance 
if anything happens. I get aeroplanes, 
which I detest. I get a policeman who 
summons me for faulty parking but 





suit-cases, spare tyres and other valu- 
ables in the guilty car. And I get Jrx. 
It is not enough. 

These are the thoughts of Black Day. 
And what I propose is that all income- 
tax-payers should think, speak and act 


in gloomy concert on Thursday, which | 


is Black Day. Let them all wear mourn- | 


ing and labour with curses. And when- 
ever on that Day one shall meet with 
another, he shall repeat the password :— 

** Kight hundred million pounds! It 
is too much.” 

To which the answer is— 

* Four shillings in the pound! It is 
much too much.” 
lows :-— 


And so on, as fol- | 


“Twelve-and-sixpence on a four-shil- | 


ling bottle of whisky!” 

“Tt is ludicrously much.” 

Bight hundred million pounds! And 
how much of that is spent upon us?” 

To wh ch the answer is— 

‘* Kightpence.” 

And then— 

“What do we get for it all? We get 
J1x.” 

To which the answer is— 

“Tt is not enough.” 

Thus and thus, by the public and 
ritual advertisement of our injustices 
may we stir the oppressed classes to 
mutiny and at last obtain relief. 


And now this article must close, for I 


have an appointment with the Inspector | 


A. 2. Hf. 


JESSICA IN LONDON. 
Tue Very Bia House. 
THERE ’s a very big house 
That stands in Park Lane, 
The bottom part’s trimmed, 
But the top part is plain. 
The bottom part’s white 
And the top part is pink... . 
It’s not very pretty 
To look at, I think. 


of Taxes. 








R. F. 








Commercial Precocity. 
‘Drapery Assistant,—Age 17; 17 years’ ex- 
perience in large retail establishment.” 
Trish Paper. 


A Charming Malady. 


“The of , tall and handsome in a 
long Kolinsky sable coat over a grey dress and 
worn with agrey silk beaver turned up laimmed 
hat, without trimming save for a diamond and 
pearl plague in the band, acted as hostess.” 

Belfast Paper. 











A plague of pearls in our hat-band | 


would always be welcome. 


“The Irish captain said :— 

‘It was the cleanest game we have ever 
pla: ed ag inst France. This was due to Mr. 
Cumberledge’s excellent referee:ng, 
struck we as giving satisfaction all round.’’ 








fails to prevent the stealing of rugs, 


; . Trish Paper. 
Oui, Our. . 
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THe Hon. Lavy BAILEY. | 


Upon a Moth’s back, rather like young Ariel, 
She crossed a continent—the most malarial— 
eAll by her lone self in her little bus, 
eAnd never made the faintest bit of fuss. 
O what a lesson this for some of us! 
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The Relation. ‘‘So THAT ’S CORDELIA’S YOUNG MAN? NOTA BAD YOUNG FELLOW AT ALL. WHAT’S THE FATHER LIKE?” 
The Countess. ‘“‘OH, THE KINDEST CREATURE! HE SA\S HE’LL USE OUR COAT-OF-ARMS ON HIS CORNED-BEEF CANS IF 


WE LIKE.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mipway through The Five Books of Mr. Moses (METHUEN) 
the writer of the novel puts forward an apology to the 
reader. He had planned, he explains, a work which was to 
have ‘wiped off old scores” between Jew and Gentile, 


| replaced ‘the Ikeys and Moseses in Gentile novels” by 


| innocent Gentiles ” 


something of unique dastardy in the way of Christians, 
substituted Arcadian Jews for the “simple, honest, manly, 
and it hasn’t come off. Well, I cor- 





| dially agree that, except in so far as its third and most 


praiseworthy aim is concerned, it hasn't; and I regret that 
in setting his hand, however frivolously, to so foolish an 
enterprise as Christian-baiting Mr. Izak GoLLER has made 
artistic shipwreck of what should have been a delightful 
novel. 
Hamelin I cannot recollect many Jewish villains in English 
literature. The murderers of ‘‘The Prioress’s Tale,” cer- 
tainly, and the Jew of Malta and Shylock and Fagin. The 
fir-t three are ancient history, the third was deliberately 
atoned for by Dickens in the creation of Riah. From 
Daniel Deronda on we have been as amiable if not as 
discerning as Mr. Gotter himself, and no one could 
describe a typical East-End couple more attractively than 
he does. But the Catholic youth who sins with a Jewess 
and, on becoming a priest, makes the Cohens guardians 
of his convent-bred daughter, has considerably less guts 
than the average guy; and his return, a Cardinal, to claim 
his child strikes me as a piece of barn-storming which 
even the bravely-sustained humanity of the foster-parents 


Scratching my head as hard as the Mayor of 





fails to redeem. The book’s English diction is as inadequate 
as its English characters. I have nothing but praise for its 
quaint and eloquent Anglo-Yiddish. 

Sir Hueu Crirrorp, when in charge of a party of Eastern 
chieftains visiting London at the time of Kina Epwarp’s 
coronation, found one of them one evening, homesick for 
Malaya, tramping fifteen miles up and down the floor of his 
hotel bedroom, journeying in imagination between the 
villages of Kuala Kangsar and Bakit Gantang. If in his 
latest collection of yarns from the outposts of civilisation, 
Bush-Whacking (HEINEMANN), Sir Hues does not set one 
longing quite so much as all that for the country of sodden 
jungles and roaring rapids, where the blue mountains are a 
wall behind which lie the Benighted Lands, he does at least 
conjure up vivid pictures of strange scenes and simple peoples, 
strikingly contrasting conditions as he found them many 
years ago with that state of ordered progress under the 
British 7aj which he has given his whole strength to es tab- 
lish and maintain. In this volume the author shows again 
his instinct for the right incidents on which to build his 
chapters, and, though I cannot quite make out how the 
Southern Cross could appear overhead in the latitude of 
Hong Kong, he controls such an amazing store of colourful 
local detail that, if at times his power of presentation may 
seem to lag behind his appreciation of his literary oppor- 
tunities, this is only because it would call for the subtle 
genius of a Conrap to rivet on the imagination all that is 
implied in stories so blazingly tropical as‘* Wan Bey, Princess 
of the Blood,” or “The Past of the Schooner.” He is at his 
best in the study of the poor silly little Chinaman marooned 
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, and despairing on a rock surrounded by 
four feet of water; while his recollec- 
tions of the Pahang disturbances of 
1890, unconsidered and very far - off 
scrimmages and chasings that yet deter- 
mined the destinies of millions of fellow- 
subjects, have real value in the histori- 
cal records of the Empire. 


These Gordons adventurous, Cora and 
Jan, 
Having toured the U.S. 
“sedan,” 
[n order to prove that the spirit romantic 
Is there for the finding beyond the 
Atlantic, 
Describe all their travels from Georgia 
to Maine 
In On Wandering Wheels, 
lished by Lang. 
| The manners and methods they sternly 
rejected 
orthodox tourists, 
expected ; 
[ischewing the 
toggeries, 
| They camped by the wayside and ate at 
Hot Doggeries, 
And here's the result, in a hotch-potch 
delightful 
Made up of Klux Klansmen in panoply 
frightful, 
Of New England farmers and fiddlers 
and fairs, 
Revivalists, Mennonites, 


in a shaky 


lately pub- 


Of as might be 


Pullman’s effeminate 


vagrants with 





bears, 
A show boat, a barn dance, a singing 
convention, 
And casual meetings too many to men- 
tion, 
| All tending to prove Brother Jonathan’s 
habits 
| Refreshingly seldom concordant with 


Babbitt’s. 


Just as All the Rivers Run into the 
| Sea (HopDER AND STOUGHTON), so do 
the meditations of Principal Hurron, 
of University College, Toronto, debouch 
sooner or later into the ocean of re- 
ligious experience. ‘A man’s religion 


: : 4 3 “ GIVE 
is the most interesting thing about I 


"VE GOT 








ME A CLUMP 
THE ‘ICCUPS.” 


4 ‘i Ue 
‘| 


ON THE JAW WITH YER ’AMMER, ALF, TO FRIGHTEN ME. 








a man,” he characteristically remarks 
midway through a dissertation on “The Philosophy of 
Political Parties”; and a definite other-worldliness is the 
keynote of the addresses formerly delivered to his students 
and now reprinted here. This element is so attractive in 
itself, imparts such nobility and zest to the handling of 
ethical problems and is so obviously the result of personal 
| experience and conviction that it is hard to say why the 
| book as a whole cuts comparatively little ice. The obvious 
| retort, that what is suited to the Colonial undergraduate— 
' who has to be formally introduced to the Voltairean god 
and other less recondite deities—is rather slow-going for 
the adult Luropean, is not the whole of the answer. The 
difficulty with Professor Hurron’s opinions is that they 
| form no communicable corpus. You can very refreshingly 
; reconstruct the man from the book, but not with any com- 
| pletenoss his creed. He is a champion of the Gospels, but 





is sorry for Paris because she is poorer and therefore less 
happy than Toronto. He classes WEuLs for sentimentality 
with Roussrau, but himself ioclines to a Wellsian god of 
benevolent limitations. Over a span of twelve years or so 
he is obviously entitled to revise his opinions, and I highly 
commend his ‘pluck in reprinting his war exhortation, “A 
Text from Pericles,” in the same volume as his post-war 
view of ‘“‘ National Leagues.” The only vital teachers are 
those who go on learning ; and in this respect Principal 
Hurron may be said to exhibit immortal youth. 

Miss Nerra Syrert is an eminently capable novelist in 
her class. She can contrive a story, which is very properly 
the important thing to most readers, and she writes with a 
certain zest as though she too were veritably interested in 
the fate of her creatures. Some of our moderns will not 
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even pretend to be interested; they look down upon their 
characters from aloft, like the careless gods of Olympus. 
But Miss Syrerr clearly loves Lavinia Leslie—in fact both 
of them, for she has a grandmother and grandchild who 
share that name—and she has a decided kindness for 
Rosamund Wilmer, one of those Dresden-china figures of a 
certain age fore-ordained to be married off at the finish, 
looking surprisingly young and pretty, to a disappointed 
lover who has been thrown over by the heroine proper. 
Equally clearly our author hates Joyce, the step-mother, 
and her husband, George—but especially Joyce. Indeed she 
can hardly restrain herself from heaping epithets of abuse 
on that irritatingly-righteous woman. Perhaps for this 











it. Miss Detu’s admirers may call this a “surprise,” but ] 
tell her frankly that she will not deceive me again. She will 
not get the chance; because no writer “ who has played me 
false once ’—-and I am clipping off my words as I sav them 
—‘‘is ever given another opportunity.” 





and a rather irritating story. So vividly does Mr. Henry 
WILLIAMSON draw an old Devonshire family whose poverty 


I come to Maddison, the man who was attractive to the 
younger members of this family, however distasteful to their 





reason The Shuttles of Eternity (BuEs) is a more feminine 


mother, my sympathy wanes. I would gladly have been 





hook than we are accustomed 
to find written by the woman ee 
of to-day. The men too might \ Hayy 
be described as of the drawing- 
reom type. I cannot give 
either Geoffrey Churchill or 
Hugh Kingslake full marks for 
reality, much as I admire their 
names. But Miss Syrert lets 
herself. go in painting love- 
scenes, in the Outer Hebrides 
and elsewhere; and there is 
some noble self-abnegation and 
a pleasantly - contrived little 
surprise towards the end quite 
according to the best models. 
Forthose whoenjoy such things 
there is also a dash of second- 
sight and some excellent moral- 
ising fromtheold grandmother. 
3ut she should not bedescribed 
as standing between two daz- 
zling shafts of light “like some 
noble sybil of an earlier age.” 
BexJAMIN Disrakzt is the only 
author permitted to spell the 
word like that. 


It is Lord Ravencombe speak- 
ing, this time in The Gate 
Marked Private (CassELL), but 
speaking as under other names 
he must have spoken to Miss 


Eruent M. Drtu’s readers for S/) KJ OA HAH I 


fifteen years or more: ‘No 
woman who has played me 
false once ”’—he spoke between 


“i 
Rustic. 
AGO. LEMME KNOW IF YOU 
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“TI PUT A FAG-END BEHIND ME EAR A MINUTE 


~ convineed that Maddison was a 
genius, but I could never quite 
believe in him; and this lack 
of belief interfered with my 
enjoyment of the tale. 
is, however, another side to 
this book which held me com- 
pletely captive. Mr, Winniam- 
SON is a real nature-lover, and 
| never has he been more happy 
| and liberal in sharing the re- 
‘sults of his observation with 
| his readers. As yet he may not 
be a great novelist, but he is 
an entrancing companion. 
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In Mixed Relations (BENN) 
Canon Victor WHITECHURCH 
is inclined to overwork a good 
joke, but the earlier part of 


The aristocratic Archdeacon of 
Frattenbury had the decorum 
of his life abruptly upset by 
the arrival of a dynamic Amer!- 
can sister-in-law and a nephew 
as adept as she in the verna- 
cular. Moreover, owing to the 


only just heard of the exist- 


lations when they descended 
plump upon him and caused a 
considerable flutter in the 
cathedral set of Frattenbury. 
And presently, when it was 


ti 


FIND IT.” 








his teeth as though he clipped 
off the words one by one—‘‘is ever given another oppor- 
tunity.” And had he a scar running from temple to chin 
which turned livid when he was angry? He had. And 
of course you know Silas Hickory, farmer and gentleman, 


utterly without humour and as solid as his native oak— 


hickory, in fact, all through and from the neck up as 
well as down. Now these two splendid males both loved 
Roberta Wendhoime, but there was an obstacle in the person 
of a “niece,” Rosemary, alleged daughter of a dead brother. 


As it proved, there was no dead brother, and so we all 


thought (Szlas and Ravencombe and I)—we thought—well, 
what would anyone think, especially when Roberta was 
always hugging the child to her bosom and calling her “my 


very, very own”? It was too easy. And then Miss Deir 
calmly tells us at the very end of the story that the child 
belonged to a sister whose reputation Roberta was nobly 
| defending at the risk of her own! I don’t believe a word of | first half is most unusual. 


were a source of interest to the police, Frattenburians were 


enjoyed. Although this tale is not quite successful it con- 
tains several amusing situations and ample evidence of 
Canon WaitTecnurcn’s particular qualities as a novelist. 








Forethought in the Free State. 
“A deputation waited on Mr. McGilligan, Free State Minister for 
Kiternal Affairs, on Wednesday.”—Jrish Paper. 
We understand that Mr. De Vanera’s appointment as 
Minister for Infernal Affairs will shortly be announced. 





‘«In spite of their heavy defeat by Ayr United, 288 Berwick Rangers 
put up a fair game, and they were very unlucky in having to play 
during the secoud half with ten men.’’—Scots Paper. 








The Pathway (Care) is both an exceptionally charming | 


and hugger-mugger mode of lifeemphasize their gentle birth | 
that I know and entirely sympathise with them. But when | 


There | 


his story is really diverting. | 


The loss of two hundred and seventy-eight players in the 


idiosyncrasies of an errant | 
brother, the Archdeacon had | 


ence of these remarkable re- | 


discovered that these visitors | 


provided with a sensation which they both deplored and | 
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| before a fox raided it 


| growing disinclination 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tre Ex-ISArsEr has told a newspaper 


interviewer that he will never visit 
England. That makes it unanimous. 


A hen belonging to a farmer at Rib- 
chester has laid an egg weighing six 
ounces. We think the hen did the right 
thing with it. 


The new Berlin regulation, that per- 
ambulators must not use the pavement 
unless they contain babies, is a blow to 
those who think it smart to be seen 
pushing an empty pram. 


We gather from a news item that 
doctors in the Clyde district are pray- 








out that these complex toys were not 
available when our older railway officials 
were boys. 


On reading that a Varsity Darts 
match is to be played we can only ex- 
press the hope that Darts Night in 
Town will not be made an excuse for 
uproariousness. 


Although a magistrate has urged that 
the police should have right of entry 
even into the Atheneum, the members 
are reported to be completely indifferent 
to the possibility of being caught nap- 
ping. 


& news item a burglar 
a suburban drug-store 


According to 
who broke into 





still do that sort of thing even after 
eight o'clock at night. 


It is possible to obtain wealth from 
inferior coal,” says a writer. ‘Lhe dis- 
covery comes too late. Our coal-dealer 
invented the trick long ago. 


The wife of an alderman of Twieken- 
ham has just presented him with his 
twenty-second child. We are asked to 
deny that the happy father demanded 
a re-count. 


A correspondent writing to a contem- 
porary asks the B.B.C. to broadeast 
more debates by M.P.’s on Government 
Bills. A morbid curiosity. 





ing for rain. Some- | 
body ought to start 
praying for the doctors. 


A boxer in a Sydney 
contest mistook a ring- 
side telephone bell for 
the gong, dropped his 
guard and was knocked 
out. Sorrow was ex- 
pressed that he was 
t-r-r-oubled. 


Thieves robbeda Sur- 
rey poultry-farm just 


and took a duck. In 
hunting circles a grave 
view is taken of this 


to recognise the fox’s 
claim to priority over 
any other interests. 


With reference to 
complaints about loud 
laughter in the studio 





Trainer. ** BILLY 
Boxer. ‘* THEN IT’S ALL A DREAM ABOUT ME LICKING GENE TUNNEY?” 








Boxer (waking up). “‘ WHAT ’S HAPPENED?” 
Trainer. ‘‘ WHY, YOU SHOVED YOUR PERISHIN’ JAW OUT AND HE SOCKED 
YOU ONE.” 
Boxer. “‘WHOo Dip?” 


3IFF OF BERMONDSEY, OF COURSE.” 


A man charged at 
Leicester assizes was 
alleged to have struck 
his opponent because— 
so it was alleged—he 
cheated during a game 
of dominoes.  ‘lhese 
domino fans are notori- 
ously hot-blooded. 


A gossip-writer in- 
forms his readers that 
he has been laid up with 
the flu for several days. 
Unfortunately he omits 
to give a list of cele- 
brities whom he missed 
dining with. 


It appears that an 
effort is being made to 
remove. the wrinkles 
from prunes. We look 
forward to safety-ra- 
zors for shaving goose- 
berries. 








during the broadcasting of humorous 
items, we understand that it is intro- 
duced with the object of enabling list- 
eners-in to distinguish the funny bits. 


Winter- bathers are said to prefer 
water witha biteinit. Just like winter- 
anglers. 


Dempsey is reported to have begun 
training for his “come-hack ” by going 
for tramps in the country. Ourthoughts 
are with the tramps. 


A well-known Welsh family is said 
to claim descent from a witness of the 
Norman invasion. This is regarded as 


| conclusive evidence that the Norman 
| Invasion really occurred. 





Through his complex toy railway, it 
is suggested, the boy acquires the art 
of organisation. It is only fair to point 





took away his loot in a stolen motor- 
car. ‘That was dishonest. 


When Mr. Luoyp GreorGe’s yacht put 
back into Naples harbour for shelter the 
other day, surprise was expressed that 
the Ex-! REMIER had departed from his 
usual practice of weathering the storm. 


“T don’t think the piano will ever 
disappear from private houses,” says a 
musical critic. Quite right; we must 
have somewhere to stand photographs. 


3ACHA-I-SAQAO is described as illiter- 
ate, dirty, repulsively ugly and cruelly 
vindictive. ‘This decides us not to ask 
him to tea. 


Sir WiLL1AM Joynson-Hicks has re- 
minded a meeting that the newspapers 
have made cartoons of him in connection 


with D.O.R.A. Happily the Press can 





VOL. CLANVI 











Pearce, the Australian cricket um- 
pire, has been dismissed for catch- 
ing the ball during a match. He might 
have done wor:e; he might have 
missed it. 


The influence of crook plays on the 
weak-minded is alleged to be a cause 
of crime. It is of course under this 
influence that many crook plays are 
written. 


A City man writes to a contemporary 
to say that he pays all his taxes in 
January. Others seem to have an idea 
that taxes should only be paid when 
there is a “7” in the month. 


The engine of Major Srarave’s 
motor-boat does over six thousand 
revolutions a minute. This is the sort 
of thing that makes Mexicans give up 
hope and go in for hotel-keeping. 
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SOLACE FROM THE SOUTH. 


Wuen we had, last year, a summer just like Eden ere the 


Fall 
(You will recognise this metre which occurs in Locksley 
Hall)— 


Halcyon weeks and even fortnights going on and on and on, 
While the public simply wallowed in a sun that shone and 


shone; 


Then I vowed that for the future, be the weather what it 
might, 

All my language on the subject should be studiously polite. 

long I bore with its vagaries for the sake of that fair time, 

| Overlooked its alternating fogs and blizzards, rime and 
slime. 


| But at last my vow collapses ; 
more ; 
And I eurse the British climate as I never cursed before. 


I can keep the thing no 


Yet I find a sneaking solace when I think upon the poor 

Mutts who fled from England’s horrors to the Céte (so- 
called) d'Azur; 

There to couch on beds of lotus in a land of flaming June, 

Where it’s always aprés-midi (which is French forafternoon). | 


Year by year, a hopeful swallow, I would flutter Southward | 
too, 

| Bound (I said) for balmy airs and skies of undiluted blue ; 

| Sure of sitting in the open (such my childlike, fond belief) 

And regarding every hour as sacred to l’apéritif ; 


Year by year was disillusioned, as I learned with fresh 
surprise 
How the true conditions differ from the posters’ lovely lies. 


So to-day, detained in England, 1 am pleased to mock 
(Ha! ha!) 

At those miserable migrants gibbering in the cold ld-bas ; 

| Yes, it gives my dear heart’s cockles warmth and comfort 
when I scan 

Pictures of those wretched-swallows pounding through the 
snow at Cannes. O. 8. 








BEAU GIGOT. 


“Vora, M’sieu,” said my friend the man from Coox’s 
as we mounted the gangway from the Marseilles quayside 
on to the Algiers boat, ‘look—a dratt for the Legion!” 

I looked. And there, filing up the next gangway, I saw 
some twenty men or so in shabby mufti being herded on 
board by an elderly Captain and a couple of N.C.O’s, in the 
uniform of the famous regiment. Recruits for the Legion! 
All the way down in the train from Paris I had been gloat- 
ing far into the night over the latest best-seller dealing with 
' this dare-devil corps, and had gone sleepless in order to 
follow the hero, a young English hothead who had got 
into a mess at home and run away to join the Legion, 
| through hair-raising adventures against the Touregs with 
| his swashbuckling “comrades down to his rescue of the 
American heiress from the clutches of the mysterious Sheikh, 
and his return home with her to his title and his estates in 
| the concluding chaptei 

And here, while my brain was still glowing with all that 
fictional glamour, was the real thing under my very nose! 

With bulging eyes I watched the legionaries marching 
on board—a commonplace, rather sulky -looking lot, w ho 
might have been of any nationality; all of them wearing 
the half-chewed cigarette, the squash- hat, soft collar and 


ful! evening-dress. 








lof the : young men of to-day in every class and clime. But 
my growing disappointment was suddenly checked. The | 
last man but one, a pale-faced fellow of about thirty, with | 
gloomy desperate eyes and signs of a missed morning shave, 
was gloriously different from the others. On his head he 
wore an old blue cap which didn’t fit it, and he was in 
Here were romance and mystery and | 
implications of midnight imbroglio! What sudden night 
alarm, what rake-hell scuffle in the small hours, had brought 
him headlong to the recruiting-office of the Legion without | 
the few minutes’ delay which would have sufficed for him | 
to change from his dress-clothes ? 

He was well-featured enough, though sallow, and might 
have been a young English mzlor rather the worse for wear, a 
dark West-countryman, ora Celt from Cornwall. His dress- 
suit was not ill-cut, though it looked disreputable in the cold 
morning light. Had he killed his man after & ery of “Cheat!” 
at the tables at Monte Carlo? Or, young reprobate, had he 
just managed to escape some lurking husband in an hotel | 
at Nice? Or had his deadly upper-cut stretched lifeless on | 
the floor of some villainous cabaret on the Rive Gauche the 
creature on whose knee he had found his worthless Dulcinea? 
I seemed to hear the crash of the fal'ins body, the discords | 
as the band stopped playing, the shriek. of terrified women 
,and the howls of the white-faced patron ise rushed for the | 
| police. 

Not a moment evidently had been lost.’ A dash to the 
door, a lightning taxi to the Gare de,Lyon just in time | 
to catch the express for the South; and then had followed | 
hours of hollow-eyed remorse in the crowded third-class | 
carriage, the furtive visit to the slop-shop near the terminus 
at Marseilles, where his last few sous went in the purchase 
of the ill-fitting cap, the registration at the Legion’s recruit- 
ing-office under an assumed name, and the march to the 
docks with the others in the cold grey dawn next day, to | 
embark on the ship which would put all the wide Mediter- 
ranean between himself and the grip of the Law! 

“Pardon !”’ 

The glamorous spell was broken by somebody pushing 
past behind me. It was the elderly Captain of Legionaries. | 
In breathless and not impeccable French ‘I took courage to 
ask him about his melodramatic recruit in dress-clothes. 
He didn’t seem to mind; in fact he seemed rather gratified 
at my interest in the man. | 

“Oh, yes,” he said, putting me to shame with his good | 
English, “ that is Gigot—the g good little Gigot! He has had, 
you see, a cold all the winter here in Marseilles and would | 
like to work, as it were, in a warmer weather. Also he is 
attracted by the solde coloniale—the foreign-service pay— | 
for he is dissatisfied with his dam little pourboires. He 
was, you will understand, garcon de café at the Restaurant 
de la Garde—what you c: a Waiter.” 

A waiter! My mirage melted away and a smell of garlic | 
seemed suddenly oppressive. | 














Should Mermaids Advertise ? | 
“South Cornwall.—Lady, in lovely unspoilt cove, desires Paying | 
Guests.”—Morning Paper. 
Cruel Cricket. 
“With the old ball, Tate, in his third delivery, 
dying wicket a vicious kick.”—Provincial Paper. 
Serve him right, knocking it about like that when it was | 
moribund. 








extracted from the 





“Lady Principal, with good premises, country, near London, will 
Buy nucleus Boarders (girls); cash; vendor’s services possibly re- 
tained.”— Daily Paper. 
Her premises may 





be good, but her 





suit of dittoes which seem to constitute the civilian uniform 








conclusions are | 


dangerous. | 


—— 
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SAFETY DEFERRED. 


Rosert (Lorp Ceci). “EXCUSE MBE, SIR, I’M MAKING A MEMORANDUM ON DANGEROUS 
DRIVING. CAN YOU ASSIST ME?” 

Me. Batpwin. ‘WELL, I CAN’T STOP NOW—I’M JUST OFF TO THE COUNTRY. WHEN 
(AND IF) I RETURN I SHALL BE HAPPY TO DO WHAT I CAN FOR YOU.” 


(It was officially stated in the Lords that, while the Government were in favour of the general principle of Lord Crci1’s Road 
Vehicles Regulation Bill, the main object of which is to diminish motor accidents, it was quite impossible to introduce legislation 
dealing with so controversial a subject in the life of the present Parliament.] 
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Constable. “WHAT SORT OF A CAR WAS IT?” 


Casualty. “BIT LATE, AIN’T YER ? 


THERE'S BIN TWO MORE OVE 
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R ME SINCE THEN.” 








HOW TO EAT DESSERT. 
(Being some further notes on this subject 
by request.) 

Some while ago in my helpful little 
way I discussed the subject of dessert 
with reference to the different kinds of 
fruit encountered, the correct way in 
which each should be eaten and the 
various states of doubt, error or down- 
right mess in which the reckless or in- 
experienced diner might find himself. 

Since then I have of course received 
a flood of letters on the subject. Some 
are obviously straight from a grateful 
heart, such as the proud cry of the lady 
in Balham who says she would now be 
prepared to tackle an over-ripe orange 
at a City banquet ; while some are in- 
geniously helpful, such as that from the 
gentleman in Aslitead who points out 
that the most pleasurable method of 
eating a banana is to pound the outside 
of the skin till the fruit within is reduced 
to a soft pulpy state and then cut the 
top off and squeeze it out directly into 
the mouth like toothpaste. Others are 
merely frivolous, such as the gentleman 





who writes from Colney Hatch to say 
apples should be eaten straight off the 
tree in order to avoid both the trouble 
of picking the fruit and the subsequent 
question of what to do with the cores— 
which latter will provide the tree with 
a novel and intriguing appearance for 
the remainder of the autumn. . And 
finally one unexpected correspondent 
writes from Egypt to accuse me of 
“jibbing badly in omitting to deal with 
the mango and other typically Eastern 
fruits.” 

In answer to this last criticism I 
would say that I was at the time only 
dealing, on behalf of the majority of 
English fruit-edters, with fruits in Euro- 
pean circulation, and not with the de- 
lightful and more sensational burdens of 
Eastern dessert dishes, which are often 
but an unattainable ideal to those living 
in cold climates. In which connection 
it may be pointed out that many of 
those who while in England rave most 
about ‘the luscious fruits of the glorious 
Orient ” usually, when confronted with 
a dish of the same, plump for an apple 
or a peach if available. However, that 





is neither here nor there. For the 
benefit of Eastern readers in general, as 
represented by my correspondent in | 
Egypt, I will pass on to— 


Part IT.—Ortentat Fruits. 


Mango.—The mango is a yellow and 
orange-red affair, which seems to have 
been specifically designed by Nature in 
a moment of ill-judged humour to offer 
every difficulty possible to the tidy fruit- 
eater. That in one small fruit there | 
should have been compressed so many | 
obstacles to refined consumption is but 
a further proof of the ingenuity and 
inscrutability of Providence. For the | 
mango has— 

(a) Aninordinately tough skin, which | 
it requires a very sharp instrument and | 
considerable force to penetrate. | 

(b) A form that is neither round nor | 
oval nor pear-shaped, nor indeed the 
same from any two directions, which | 
ensures that upon any considerable | 
force, as above, being applied it will 
leave the plate unexpectedly and at high 
speed. 

(c) Pulp which clings desperately to 
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the stone and can only be scraped off 
| with much mighty pressure. 

(d) An abundance of juice, which 
ensures that upon any mighty pressure, 
| as above, being brought to bear, it again, 
and even more unexpectedly than before, 
leaves the plate. 

(e) A large stone, which makes you 
wonder whether the whole business is 
worth it. 

(f) A faint taste of turpentine, which 
makes quite a lot of people fairly certain 
it isn’t worth it. 

The method of dealing with this 
| rather feeble jest is to slit the skin with 
| a sharp chisel or fruit-knife, peel it off 
| and scrape the pulp from the stone with 
|a spoon if possible, holding it steady 
meanwhile with a fork, again if pos- 
| sible. In fact the whole business is if 
| possible. 

The mango should not be confused 
| with the 
Mangonel, which, upon reference to 
|my dictionary, I find to be not an 
| Eastern fruit at all, but a kind of ancient 
machine for throwing large stones 
| (doubtless about the size of mango- 
| stones) at anyone who annoys you. 
| The mangonel therefore should not be 
| confused with the— 
| Mangosteen, which I am glad to find, 
| on reading a bit further, is really the 
| word I am after. The mangosteen 1s 
| in outward appearance exactly like a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








small hard apple which has been 

polished up by a cavalry officer’s bat- 

man with ox-blood tan boot polish. In- 

side it contains, quite unexpectedly, 
| “pegs” like an orange. 
| The correct method of atiack is to 
cut round the centre line and twist off 
| the thick skin of the top half. You 
| then get to work with a fork at extract- 
ing the “pegs” from the lower half. 
The unconsumed (and unconsumable) 
| residue of these “‘ pegs ” should be dealt 
with in the same way as cherry-stones. 
(See my earlier hints.) Next is the 

Durian.—This is a green spiky fruit 
about the size of a bachelor’s bath- 
sponge and looks something like the 
weapon that knights of old used to 
swing ona stick and chain to discourage 
opponents. The best way of eating this 
is, first, to burst it open with the fist. 
Inside you will then find a white pith 
and, embedded in this, several beige 
banana-like “pegs.” If you have no 
sense of smell you may eat one of these 
pegs ; if you have no sense of taste you 
may conceivably take another. This, 
however, you will probably be asked to 
do by yourself in the garden. 

It is rumoured that people can acquire 
a taste for durian ; but it is certain that 
the most lax of sanitary inspectors 
| would probably condemn it from a 
| quarter of a mile away. 


















































Miss Lavinia (hearing wireless for the first time). “JANE, I’VE A BAND IN MINE. 
WHAT HAVE YOU GOT IN YOURS?” 








Durian Blanda.--Though its name, 
size, shape and colour are all similar to 
those of the last-mentioned, it is impos- 
sible to confuse the two; for the durian 
blanda has no smell. Not even under 
the most favourable weather conditions 
can this be said of the durian, a thor- 
oughly insanitary fruit. 

Passion Fruit.—This is the size and 
shape of a duck’s egg, and has either a 
pale or dark-brown skin, of about the 
thickness of rhinoceros-hide. The top 
should be removed as from an egg, but 
preferably with a hack-saw, and the 
contents are then extracted with the aid 
of a tea-spoon, by ladies and married 
men eating in the presence of their 
wives. Bachelors and others, however, 
prefer suction. 





Pomelo.—This is something like a 


grape-fruit with swelled head, for one | 


‘‘neg” alone is considered a helping. It 
should be eaten decorously with a knife 
and fork. Its chief advantage is that 


sometimes your hostess will inadvert- | 
ently ask you if you would like another | 
“peg.” You should thereupon hurriedly | 


empty your glass and say you don’t 
mind if you do, with such a happy smile 
that she will not like to correct your 
misapprehension. 

Poppoya.—I1 am afraid I have for- 
gotten just what this is lke. I have 
a sort of idea that you must bite off 
the fuze, extract the detonator and im- 
merse it at once in your finger-bowl 


before it is safe to eat; but I may be | 


wrong. A.A. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XXI.—Wiss Brean. 

Trix my poppet I’m rather prostrate, 
my dear I’ve been doing the most ex- 
hausting practical study of the absolute 
life of the people, well you know it’s 
the done thing nowadays to have serred 
in front of the mast or resided in 
tenements or laboured in the mines and 
things so that one can tell the Labour 
Party they know quite nothing about it, 
and of course I’ve always wanted to 


pole except one sparse little tin-trunk I 
borrowed from Annie, and settled down 
to a life of wtter poverty and wage- 
earning, and if you could have seen me 
weeping myself to sleep with nothing 
but one wee hot-water-bottle between 
me and suicide, because of course no fire 
in the bedroom, my dear too harrowing. 

And of course my dear I found that 
Elspeth was too right about the eco- 
nomics, because my dear it 7s complete 
servitude to be a Sixpenny, well we all 
sat in a pen darling, twelve of us, like 





pence to dance with you you earn three- 
pence, so that you see it all depends on 
how much you magnetise the Jew-boys 
and other clients, my dear absolute 
payment by vesults which is rather 
brutal, because my dear some afternoons 
the place is too unpopulated, and of 
course it isn’t everybody who can afford 
many sixpences for one dance and an | 
attenuated encore, my dear neverv more | 


| 
| 
| 





than about éwo minutes together, so it’s | 
quite a costly luxury, anyhow most of | 
the girls reckon to make about three | 





have a rather deeper under- 
standing of the democratic 


strata especially the toiling | | 


girls of ouc land, however I 
thought it would be too dras- 
tic and repugnant to serve 
before the mast or behind a 


day I had the most plaintive 
epistlefroma girlat Grunton 
who was a sixpenny partner 
in the Palais de Danse, be- 
cause she said her wages 
were too harsh and she had 
quite nothing overafter pay- 
ing for her room and every- 
thing, so my dear I thought 
I'd explore the Sixpenny 
Partner stratum because if 
there’s one thing I can do 
as you know darling it is 
footwork at the bail, and 
anyhow I'm too saturated 
with the Houseand all these 
dreary incantations about 
quinquenniums and_ the 
rates. 

Weill my dear I went 
down to Grunton but of 
course too incognito in black 
silk with a lot of sixpenny 
lace about and saw this girl 
who was called Elspeth 
something and was pure 
fluff, my dear too peroxide, 
however quite matey, and 
she told me there was a new 
Sixpenny wanted and there 
was an absolute audition 
or something the very next 























Alf (admiring vases). “PRETTY, AIN'T TREY?” 
’Erb. “AH, BUT THEN YOU KNOW WOT USUALLY ’APPENS—THE 
CAT GITS UP AN’ KNOCKS ONE ORF—AN’ WHERE’S YER 


JUN — 
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pounds or under, which after | 
the rent and everything | 
doesn’t leave much for silk | 
stockings and frocks and the | 
piciures, does it, which latter 
my dear is the sole thing 
they think about, my dear 
it’s too staggering, like you 
darling they never peep at 
the papers and my dear 
there were three girls defin- 
itely who’d no idea who 
Mr. Batpwin was, which is 
rather fragrant and refresh- | 
ing in a way don’t you 
think ? 

And of course it’s the 
most menial and Jaceratiny 
labour, my dear 3 to 6 in, 


night, not to mention giving 
lessons in the mornings 
which some of them do, and 
if you danced every dance it 
would mean 70 dances a day 
and four-hundred and twenty 
a week, my dear ¢magine the 
horror, and all with the 
strangest men, some of whom 
seem to think because 
they ‘ve bought you for two 
minutes they ’ve a right to 
you for life, my dear I had 
two or three perfectly septic 


alarming proposals, my dear 


number of little /rog-men 


a? there are who seem to have 








day, well there were six other candidates, 
all blonde as barley-sugar, and we all 
pranced round the spacious floor with 
one of the he-partners, but my dear al- 
most the moment the manager saw your 
alluring little chum he merely stam- 
peded across and engaged me on the 
spot, of course I had rather conscience- 
trouble about the other poor females, 
however in a good cause and everything, 
anyhow Elspeth got me the drabbest 
little room in the same house as hers, 
my dear a mere call-box with the frigid- 
est lino, two pound ten darling bed and 
board including one bath on Fridays, 
so I left all my luggage at the Metro- 








performing dogs, of course they were all 
rather curious about your elegant Top, 
not that the others weren’t elegant, my 
dear too ladylike, and the most expensive 
names, my dear Jseult and Auriol and 
Lillith and so forth, but quete darlings 
and thoroughly genial to begin with, 
anyhow all except two called Amethyst 
and Elaine who were the two princesses 
of the pen, and rather sniffed about me, 
however ! arranged with Elspeth that 
I was aclergyman’s orphan with utterly 
no means of consistence, anyhow the 
sole salary you get is ten small shillings 
a week, my dear too inadequate, only of 
course every time a Jew-boy pays six- 


nothing to do but prowl 
round a Palais in the afternoon, Jew- 
boys mainly and they dance too well 


your fingers in the most messy pro- 
fessional grip as if they were holding 
a snake by the tail, and my dear at any 
moment one of them may utterly pur- 
chase you for sixpence, and then of 
course there are the antique monsters 
with hypertrophy of the abdomen as 
my Medical Die wou'd call it who 
merely /rample on you like intoxicated 


be too murderous if it wasn’t for what 





the afternoon and 8 to 12 at | 


Tanks,so my dear the whole thing would | 


the girls call regular clients, because my 


partners who made the most | 


it’s too extraordinary the | 


only in a leprous style, my dear they | 
have hands like newts and they clutch 
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SAYING THE MOST SCANDALOUS THINGS ABOUT HER.” 


He (as well-known actress passes by). “*Goop Lorp! 





| She. “You SILLY MUTT! HE’S HER PRESS-AGENT AND KNOWS HIS JOB.” 


HAS THAT GHASTLY PERSON WITH HER, I’VE HEARD HIM 





ite youths who buy blocks of tickets and 

| utterly book you for the evening, because 
| then my dear you can insist on sitting 
out now and then and have Vanilla 
Sundaes, my dear foo poisonous, only 
you get the same fat fee for sitting out 
| as dancing, which is rather hard on the 
| client perhaps, especially as the manage- 
| ment is too severe, my dear one’s not 
allowed to so much as smile at an old 
customer across the floor, too monastic, 
and personally I found most of my 
| clients were too reluctant to sit out at all. 
However my dear it was this exquisite 
system that led to the trouble, because 
my dear I was a blazing success and was 
scarcely ever left forlorn in the pen, 
which was rather warming in a way, 
because my dear it is nice to know 
that one’s appeal is quite universal and 
democratic and everything, like SHaKke- 
| SPEARE I mean, and my dear as one 
dragged the bleeding little toes to bed 
it gave one rather a glow to think one 

| was definitely a working-girl, however 
| the dire thing was that half the girls’ 
particular clients switched over to me, 
and especially Amethyst’s and Elaine’s, 
|my dear too fatal, because what was 
| [ to do, you can’t refuse to dance 
|if you’re a sixpenny dancer, well 





dear it’s the done thing to have favour- 








you can understand there was a certain 
petulance in the pen, and my dear I 
can’t tell you what I heard Amethyst 
say to Elaine when Amethyst’s elderly 
pet client who comes down from town 
booked your well-intentioned Topsy for 
Saturday afternoon and evening, and he 
was rather a dove darling because he 
only wanted to dance about once in ten, 
the slow waltz being his strong suit, 
and he bought mountains of chocolates 
and gazed yearningly only then he 
started to tell me about his wife and 
8 children who spent all his money 
and zever understood him, so it was all 
on the difficult side, and what with 
Amethyst looking vitriol at me, how- 
ever believe me or not I stuck it for 8 
days, though so tired darling that in the 
mornings I had to creep into the Metro- 
pole and have a Christian bath, however 
atlast my Elspeth who was tooloyal said 
if I stayed much longer I should get a 
hat-pin in the midriff from Amethyst or 
Elaine, and my dear I was ticked off too 
barbarously by the manager for being 
five minutes late one night; so my dear 
I waited till Friday when they have a 
sort of Staff meeting for complaints and 
everything, only nobody dares to com- 
plain, and at that I rose up and said 
that all the girls were too exploited and 





they ought to have an absolute basic 
salary because how could a girl be lady- 
like and pure for that money, not to 
mention free tea in the afternoon and 
something to eat at night, sensation my 
dear and the next day I was quietly 
sacked with a week’s wages ten bob 
darling so that will show you, rather a 
degrading climax perhaps, however all 
the girls quite wept on my neck and 
even Amethyst relented meagrely, and 
my dear I do know now how it feels to be 
a mere wage-girl and of course if ever 
there’s a Debate about Palais de Danses 
I shall make the most electrical speech, 
no more darling your martyred little 








Topsy. oP SEE 
A Good Push-off. 
‘* He begins his new work at St. - , on 
Shove Tuesday.”— Mission Magazine. 


Our Suicidal Doctors. 
‘* A grape-fruit a day keeps the doctor away 
. . » Kat more grape-fruit .. , Recommended 
by the medical profession.’’ 
Notice on a barrow in Knightsbridye. 





Wasu.”’ 

Daily Pape ye 
This can scarcely be claimed as an 
original idea. We have been trying in- 
effectually for years to keep a tight rein 
on our laundry. 


** HARNESSING THE 
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HOW TO MAKE CAPITAL OUT 


OF BOGNOR. 


Litecrric light users everywhere will 


| take an added pleasure in their favourite 


hobby when they realise that the mag- 
nificent residence at Bognor which has 
heen rented by His Majesty the Kina 
has long been amply provided with this 
heautifulilluminant. Never have electric 
light fittings, with every variety which 
art cin suggest for rendering them more 
ornamental and at the same time more 
efficacious, been so popular in high so- 
ciety as they are to-day, whether for 
seaside or inland use. 

Electric light, in fact, bids fair to de- 
serve the name which its supporters 
are never tired of making for it, namely, 
that it is the most progressive and up to- 
date form of illuminant in the modern 
civilised world.— The Electric Light 
Users’ Gazette. 

* © 
From many a slope on the South 


‘ Downs may he heard now and again the 


musical tinkling of a sheep-bell, and it 
may happen that the wearer, raising its 
head for a moment from the wind-swept 
turf, may see far off, if there is no mist 
and we have got our topography accu- 
rate, the roof of Craigweil House, which 
lias been chosen by the medical advisers 
of the Kine as a suitable residence for 
the early days of his convalescence. 


| There is no mutton like South Down 


mutton, impregnated with the vitamins 
of the wild thyme of which Mr. Rupyarp 
KipLinc has so poetically sung; and, 
though the frozen product of New 
Zealand may have its charm for some 
householders, there are many to whom 


| it can never be so endearing or so sug- 


gestive of romance as the home-bred 
article reared and killed in close prox- 
imity to our island shores.—The Sheep- 
Dippers’ Mercury. 
ie 
It was not forgotten amidst the tri- 


-umphant cheers which followed the 


victory of Weopham Troubadours over 
Podwell North End that Harry Chugg, 
who scored no fewer than three out of 
the five goals which gave victory to the 
Trous., as a child frequently spent his 
summer holidays at Sidlesham, scarcely 
three miles as the crow flies from Craig- 
weil, the house in Sussex which has 
been chosen for our Sovereign's visit of 
recuperation. Indeed, Harry Chugg re- 
members that more than once he has 
walked from this delightful village into 
the lordly heart of Bognor town, and he 
attributes much of the mustard which 
he puts into his goal-shooting to the 
unrivalled sea-air of the famous Sussex 
watering-place. 

Many other professional teams have 
made tempting offers to Harry Chugg, 





but until their price rises a bit he told 
our reporter he intends to remain 
staunch to “the good old Trous.”— 
Sports Column in ** The Weopham and 
District Sentinel and Fortnightly Bulle- 


. ” 
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No diet is so suitable for an inyalid 
as the fresh and lightly-boiled egg, and 
the serious illness of His Majesty the 
Kine draws attention to the fact that 
many eggs marketed as such have their 
origin in places so distant from that of 
their purchase that the epithet new-laid 
cannot be applied without risk of gross 
exaggeration if not direct untruth. 

Nature intended that eggs should be 
consumed when perfectly fresh, before 
any of their mineral or chemical com- 
pounds have through over-ripeness be- 
come tainted by organic disintegration 
or decay. It is impossible that an egg 
from Bosnia or Czecho-Slovakia should 
pre-erve the bloom of one sent direct 
to the British breakfast-table from the 
nest of that ancient aristocrat of the 
meadow and orchard, the English hen. 
Every egg should be stamped indelibly 
with a statement as to its nationality 
and date of birth before it is offered to 
the customer, and egg users, who are 
at all times, and now particularly, 
amongst the most devoted subjects 
of the Crown, should unite to ensure 
that legislation is introduced to this 
effect before the General Election comes 
on.—The Wyandotte Intelligencer. 


% % 


Famed for the grandeur and beauty 
of its surrounding scenery and the seat 
of a bishopric which dates from a.p. 550, 
though thecathedral itself wasdestroyed 
three times between that date and 1402, 
and did not in fact assume its present 
form until its restoration by Sir GILBERT 
Scorr in 1869, little Bangor has long 
attracted summer visitors to Carnarvon- 
shire, the route being rendered easy by 
the fact that it lies on the direct line 
of communication between London and 
Holyhead. 

An added piquancy is given to its 
attractions just now by the fact that a 
slight transposition of consonants and 
the alteration of one vowel would cause 
its spelling to be the same as that of 
Bognor, wheré His Majesty the Kine 
is shortly to reside, and many persons 
unfamiliar with English place-names 
must often have confused the two words. 
There are few places from which the 
dawn on Welsh mountains is so easily 
accessible as pleasant and loyal little 
Bangor, not far from Pwllheli, on the 
south-east shore of the Menai Strait.— 
The Carnarvonshire Beacon and Weekly 
Guide. ue % 


It will come as gratifying news to all 








purchasersof Blix, the Pure MotorSpirit, 
that nowhere does this non-carbonising, 
high-powered, never-knock speed-giver 
exist in so undiluted a form or find so 
much favour amongst motorists as in 
the delightful petrol-filling stations at 
Bognor, where His Majesty the Kixc 
is about to stay after his recent illness. 
Blix is the only motor spirit which 
has never been known to fail patriotic 
road-users in an emergency, or, if it has, 
the Directors of Blix have unanimously 
and respectfully decided to overlook the 
extraordinary and unprecedented event. 
BLIX FOR POWER AND SPEED. 
x * % 


Letter to“ The Daily Watch.” 


Dear Sir, —No doubt many of your 
readers who, like myself, are bird-lovers 
will be interested to hear that it was at | 
Bognor, and on the west side of that | 
watering-place, that on February 1st, | 
1923, I was privileged for the first time 
to note a specimen of one of the rarest 
winter visitants to these shores amongst 
all our feathered friends. I refer to the | 
groyne pipit or breakwater tit. | 

It was standing on the beach near a 
portion of driftwood and not far from 
an old boot (probably jettisoned by 
some Channel-going craft, or else by a 
loafer on the foreshore), I had ample 
time to observe through my field-glasses 
the characteristic mauve wing-coverts 
of the species, as also the slight curve 
of the upper mandible. And as it flew 
away it twice uttered its piercing rattle, 
which hasalways been to me sostrangely 
reminiscent of the instrument used for 
encouraging the Oxford and Cambridge , 
boat crews. 

Whether the bird had been merely 
induced to come northward by the pro- 
mise of an early spring, or, as is more 
probable, some uncanny sense of which 
we can know nothing had made it con- 
scious that Bognor at any time of year 
is the most salubrious as well as the 
most majestic of our southern watering- 
places, I cannot tell. I frequently waited 
for it on the same spot afterwards, but 
in vain, and I often wonder whether 
it did not shelter itself in the leafy gar- 
dens of Craigweil House until the reluet- 
ant arrival of the spring. 

Yours, etc., | 
J, Ponterract BiurGe | 
(Col., ret.). | 

* * % 

Disappointed at not being cliosen as | 
the spot in which the Kine might gain | 
the first steps towards recovery from his | 
long illness, Peacehaven is yet happy in | 
the knowledge that the same tides caress | 
the foot of its chalk cliffs as those which 
lave the shingle of more fortunate Bog- | 
nor. Inmates of our downland paradise 
are at the same time well aware that | 
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‘YOU CAN’T PARK THAT CAR HERE, MIss.” 
“OH, BUT THIS IS A CUL-DE-SAC.” 
“Tr DON’T MATTER WHAT MAKE IT IS, YOU CAN’T LEAVE IT HERE.” 








there are characteristics in the ozone of 
Peacehaven far more nearly allied with 
the atmosphere of Western Sussex than 
is the case with Saltdean, Rottingdean, 
Ovingdean or even Brighton. 

Had residential facilities of suitable 
dimensions been available, it is not at 
all unlikely that the Garden City of the 
Chalk Bluffs might have been honoured 


| with His Masesty’s favourable con- 
| sideration, and been known ever after 
_as Royal Peacehaven in the years to 
| come.—Piddinghoe Times. 


x * * 
A crate of bananas has been washed 








ashore at Angmering-on-Sea, which is 
said to have given Miss SHema Kaye- 
Smira the inspiration for her Tamarisk 
Town, and remains, as then, two miles 
from Littlehampton along the Sussex 
coast, and only ten miles from imperial 


Bognor itself.—Zhe West Worthing 
Monitor. Evor. 








Another Deserter from Free Trade. 
“T, ——, Hereby Give Notice that I have 
applied to the Board of Trade in respect of my 
Ship, ‘Lioyp Grorcr,’. . . heretofore owncl 
by myse:f and others, for permission to change 
her name to ‘ Protect Us.’ ” 
Official Notice in Scots Paper. 





“Finally, all associated with the play owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mrs. , who, to quote 
the words of the parish priest, ‘created chaos 
out of order.’”—Loca! Paper. 





“The muses concerned were a Brinsball to 
Chorley bus and a Chorley to Blackburn bus.” | 
Manchester Paper. 
Thisexplains much of ourmodern poetry. 








“She had on her bewtiful emeralds, which 
were her favourite jewels, and of which she had 
a very fine parterre.”—“‘ Memories of Three | 
Reigns,” by Lady Racxan, p. 181. 
Personally we prefer a pergola of 
sapphires. 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
A Winp Goose Cuase. 
Tue Navy has risen considerably in 
George’s opinion. I mention the fact 
because hitherto he has displayed a 


' tendency to regard the Senior Service 


as an over-rated institution, mainly 


useful for protecting troops whom sea- 


sickness has rendered temporarily in- 


| capable of offensive or defensive action. 


| as represented by a half- 


But since the affair on Lake Lulula 
George has been positively extravagant 
in his expressed admiration for a body 
of men who voluntarily, if inexplicably, 
choose to live on the face of the deep. 

In Central Africa we think rather a 
lot of Lulula. True its edges are reedy, 
and one has to pass through yards of 
squelchy and malodor- 
ous mud to reach real 
water, but still it is 
the best we can do in 
Nukuku. district, and, 
after all, the maps show 
it as a lake. 

George struck it one 
shimmering day when 
he had thrown aside the 
cares of army existence 


company of the King’s 
Askari and gone off into 
the bush to shoot some- 
thing. George is like 
that. He just says casu- 
ally at breakfast, “Think 
I'll go and shoot some- 
thing to-day, skipper. 
What about a spot of 
leave?” 

An hour or so later 
he departs, armed to the 
teeth and accompanied 
by his batman, Private 
Ali, by the Mess cook 
(if he can get him away 
without my knowledge) and by half-a- 
dozen assorted dogs, a string of porters 
and anyone else in camp who has been 
too slow in hiding or unable to invent 
a plausible excuse on the spur of the 
moment, ‘ 

Most of them trail back as opportunity 
of escape arises, until towards sundown, 
George, the faithful Ali and the pro- 


| testing survivors of the expedition limp 


| wearily out of the bush, having shot 


| nothing of greater consequence than a 


| porcupine. 


Poreupines persist in the 


| fatal belief that their prickly armour 
| constitutes an effective defence against 


| modern rifle fire at short range. 


It was on one of these “safaris,” as 
George likes to call them, that he came 
across Lake Lulula. When first sighted 
from a mile or so away the coffee- 


coloured waters were gleaming sur- 
prisingly silver in the sunshine, and| Private Ali, with a few well-chosen 








George, gazing entranced, experienced 
all the sensations of the gentleman who 
once climbed a South American hill and 
looked for the first time on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Closer inspection introduced him not 
only to the Lake, but to several million 
mosquitoes, who found his bare knees 
a delightful change from their normal 
diet. But the spectacle of a flight of 
wild-geese rising from the bosom of the 
water fired his sporting spirit, and, when 
one of his entourage volunteered the 
information that a cousin of his wife’s 
lived in the neighbourhood and owned 
a canoe, not all the mosquitoes in Africa 
could have put George off. 

They trailed unhappily round the 
edge, sinking inches deep in evil-smell- 





“GEORGE SAYS HE KNEW JUST THEN EXACTLY WHAT IT FELT LIKE 
TO BE TORPEDOED.” 


ing ooze at every step, and by the time 
they found the canoe, snugly berthed 
in a reed-hidden creek, the party con- 
sisted only of George, Ali and two dusky 
gentlemen who had failed to find any 
favourable opportunity of slipping away 
home. 

The dug-out was an ancient craft, 
entirely lacking in those graceful lines 
which appeal to nautical eyes. She was 
in fact a tree-trunk, converted to mari- 
time uses by the simple method of burn- 
ing out the inside, and, though George 
embarked without hesitation, his first 
impression, when crawling forward, was 
unfavourable. The thing rocked wildly 
with every movement and it was only 
by progressing gingerly on hands and 
knees that George was eventually able 
to squat awkwardly in what was pre- 
sumably the bow. 








words, prevailed on the two remaining | 


members of the party to go aboard. They 
regretfully picked up the paddles, which 
were floating about in the stagnant 
water at the bottom of the canoe, and 


with Ali at the stern the galley lurched | 


forward. 

‘‘TLurched” is the correct word, for 
George, quite unused to the motions of 
a craft which called for the nicest treat- 
ment by passengers and crew alike, 
nearly went overboard in the convulsive 
effort to keep his balance, and the dug- 
out plunged wildly every time he shifted 
his centre of gravity. Also the accom- 
modation was so narrow that a well- 
nourished subaltern could not sit down 
in comfort, but remained firmly wedged 
half above and half below the gunwale, 

a position rendered even 


water beneath him. 

Still, hunters make 
light of hardship, and 
George, afloat on un- 
charted seas, nailed his 
colours to the mast and 
hitched up his damp 
trousers as well as he 
could in the congested 
situation. 

They cleared the 
reeds, and for the first 
time George realised 
how big Lake Lulula 


becoming an inland sea 
in his imagination when 
a sudden swirl in the 
muddy water brought a 
shout from Ali, and 
George elicited the in- 
formation that a large 
crocodile had _ been 
sighted off thestarboard 
bow. It was just then 
that George’s admiration for the Navy 
sprang into being, for it came home to 
him in a flash that it must be extremely 
unpleasant to be in submarine-infested 
waters beyond reach of aid. 

In the effort to see the crocodile 
George turned a shade too quickly and 
the dug-out had dipped gunwale under 
before a concerted sprottle by the entire 
ship’s company could bring her back to 
an even keel. And, though George was 
cold and wet below decks, as it were, 
bright beads of perspiration began to 
glisten on his brow. 

So they progressed unsteadily, a 
breeze which had sprung up sending 
little choppy waves smacking against 
their counter. George says it was a 
storm, or felt like one, and he was 
considering the possibility of being sea- 
sick in Central Africa when Private Ali, 


moving forward cautiously and prodding | 


really is. It was rapidly | 





less pleasant by the lap- | 
ping of theagitated bilge. | 
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him in the back, thrust a shot-gun in 
his hands and indicated a line of blobs, 
which were, he declared, the wild-geese 
they sought. 

George obtained further insight into 
| Navy efficiency as he realised the diffi- 
| culty of getting in an effective shot 
'from a platform that wobbled wildly 
| with every movement. He steadied 
| himself as best he could, whilst the 
crew knocked off work to watch, and the 
dug-out fell away into the trough of the 
sea, where it rolled alarmingly as George 
swayed in the bows. 

For an instant one of the blobs showed 
over the waves,and with a hazy memory 
of shooting at dancing balls in the 
village fairs of his youth George fired. 

The report echoed across the water. 
George lurched violently, his brain regis- 
tering an instantaneous picture of the 
blobs taking wing. Then he grabbed 
wildly at the side, and the dug-out, 
shying like a horse, tipped clean over. 
A great spout of spray flew up as the 
crew went overboard in a row, and 
George says he knew just then exactly 
what it felt like to be torpedoed. 

He saw inky waters close over his 
head, felt himself going down into bot- 
tomless depths, touched something hard, 








‘““DID YOU RING, SIR?” 
“YES, JAMES. 





which he instantly took to be a waiting 
crocodile, gave one frenzied kick and 
plunge and shot right out into the 
sunlight, to come down standing with 
his feet on the bottom of Lake Lulula, 
knee-deep in murky water. Private Ali 
and the rest of the ship’s company were 
scrambling sheepishly to their feet be- 
side him. 

They covered the distance to the 
shore in even time, splashing wildly as 
they went; and once more it seemed to 
George that the size of Lulula is under- 
estimated. He says it seemed miles of 
heavy going before they waded out and 
from the safety of dry land looked 
back at George's first and only naval 
command drifting idly, bottom upwards. 








A FOOT-BALLAD. 

A FOOTBALL trainer has, I wot, 
An anxious and an arduous lot 
Ere his team win the English Pot. 
Before some vital tie they play 
It is his daily task to spray 
His charges with a violent ray. 
Massaging eve'y day each pet, 
His life is one continual fret 
Lest they should get their tootsies 

wet. 





With agony his brain is cleft 

Should some sore ‘‘back,” of sleep 
bereft, 

Complain he has no “ inside left.” 

He keeps their milk and morals pure, 

And twice a day, to feel secure, 

He takes the goalie’s temperature. 


And, gently doffing bandages, 
Within a bath of brine he sees 
They sedulously scrub their knees. 


He screws hot-water-bcttles tight, 

Turns down their pillows and the 
light, 

And kisses ’em a fond Good-night. 





And then some team without the 
means 

To live on aught but beef and beans 

Knocks there poor mutts to smith- 
ereens ! 








Praise that might be more Tactfully 
Expressed. 
‘*Howarp.—Am taking up memory-train- 
ing, but siill love you bes. in world.”’ 
Agony Column in Daily Paper. 





‘6 





School, for small boys and girls. Day 
Soun i elementry e lucation,”’ 
Advt. from Parish Magazine. 


Spelling a speciality. 


borders. 
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I BELIEVE A SPARK HAS SHOT OUT OF THE FIRE ON TO THE RUG. WILL YOU EXTINGUISH IT?” 
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Proprietor of a very modern Restaurant (where they cater for jaded tastes), ‘‘ AND WHAT WOULD MADAM LIKE? A NICE 
FILLET OF WHALE—YES? FOLLOWED PERHAPS BY SOME BEAR EN CASSEROLE—NO? ” 








MR. PUNCH’S TALKS. 


{Mr. Punch, like the B.B.C., feels himself 
increasingly responsible for the education of 
the people, and has arranged for a series of 
instructive “Talks,” which, after appearing 
in these columns, will be broadcast from his 
private station. This may cause a certain 
confusion and dissatisfaction in the wircles; 
world, but he cannot help that.] 

GUIDE TO MUSIC, 
(1) Srrincep. InsTRUMENTSs. 
(a) The Violoncello. 

I prorosE in this series of Talks to 
give you a few practical hints on the 
practice of Music in its various branches. 
Too many lecturers and writers on 
music approach the subject academic- 
ally, being unable themselves to play 
‘Three Blind Mice” on the pianoforte. 
[ shall deal with nothing of which I 
have not had positive and painful ex- 
perience. 

First, let us take the violoncello. 

This is easier said than done. The 
violoncello is an inelegant and ungainly 
instrument with four strings and a 
prong. This prong is concealed in the 
abdomen of the instrument and is more 
important than all the strings put to- 
gether. The instrument is clasped be- 
tween the knees (a difficult operation, 





for the thing is made of a slippery, 
though musical, wocd); the prong is let 
down to the ground and adjusted with 
ascrew. Many of you will have noticed 
the curious facial contortions of violon- 
cellists of the second class. These are 
caused by the slipping of the screw, 
after which the prong withdraws gradu- 
ally into the abdomen of the ‘cello, 
and the frantic musician, deprived of 
its support, is compelled to hold up 
the elusive instrument with his knees 
alone. 

KneeE-Grir therefore is the first essen- 
tial to good ’cello-playing. And it is for 
this reason that so many hunting-men 
have won distinction as violoncellists. 

But knee-technique is not everything. 
The instrument is played with a bow 
and strings, the’ latter constructed from 
the intestines of wild cats, trapped by 
a special method in Upper Peru. The 
bow, when drawn across the strings, 
produces vibrations or sounds, which 
are often a poignant reminder of their 
antecedents. Resin rubbed on the bow, 
however, produces a less catty tone. 

‘Bowing ” is in itself an art and gives 
the beginner a sore thumb. 

The violoncello has four strings, C, G, 
D and A, reading from right to left. The 





G and D strings are the most employed, | 


though a certain amount of rather mor- 
bid tun may be had from the lowest or 
C string. 

As a solo instrument the ’cello has its 
drawbacks. There are very few British 


homes where practising on the ’cello | 
will be tolerated for very long, for the | 
sounds produced during the first two | 
or three years of practice..esemble the | 


mooing of a sick cow; and, if you are 
(as I was) the only musical member of 
the household, the absence of a piano 
accompaniment makes the moo more 
depressing and the family more frantic. 


Even that gifted artist, Miss Beatrice | 


HarRIson, as is well known, finds it 
necessary to do most of her practising 
in woods and forests; and even there 
the nightingale complains. 


Further, the ’cello is not an instru- | 


ment which can be taken to parties or 
private houses without some definite 
provocation. The amateur pianist in 
the house of another may easily find an 
opportunity to sit down casually at the 
piano and play his piece; he may even 
discover that, quite by accident, he has 
brought some music with him. But the 
‘cello is carried about ina heavy wooden 
case (and, if lremember right, requires a 
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| specia? *iciz: 


| up to his bedroom to fetch his pipe and 
_ returns with a large stringed instrument 
| is seldom invited again. 


| 


orchestra; and my jolliest ’cello-recol- 
lections are bound up with an orchestra 
|—the school orchestra—in which I 
| played for two terms. 


| ing, sawing the: ait ‘ust above thestrings, 
| but not making, 


| practised for the school concert were 


| the orchestra abo" 
| sense of taking 
| porate act of crc ation. 
| then the music-master would tap with 


| the back of some robuster boy, and for 








v on the railways), and th 

guest who remarks lightly after dinner, | 

“T have w vague idea that my man 
? ” 4 

may have packed my cello,” will be sus- 

pected of insincerity ; while he who slips 


No, the ’cello is most at home in an 


When I say 
“played,” I mea~ that I sat happily 
among the ’cellists every Sunday morn- 


gi; many actual sounds. 
The sy mphonies and so forth which we 


generally too swift and contained too 
many demi-semmquavers for me. But I 
used to pick outfifiy ahead, some large 
round white ca a breve or semi- 

breve, which‘I ld make quite certain 
of playing cori”ztly. I would carefully 
arrange the finger the left hand in 
readiness, and that round white 
note arrived, with Avhat a royal boom 
I played it! heh, forty bars on, I 
would select anofher easy one. Thus I 
gave no trouble %b enybody, and mean- 
while I much enjoyed the thunder of 
“ne and the thrilling 
. smail part in a cor- 
Tiue, now and 


his baton and say suspiciously, **’Cellos 
only, please.” But I always took good 
care to have my “ello screened behind 


all the conductor knew I was playing 
| as many notes as the other four ’cellists. 
(The wood-wind fellows used to watch 
my fraudulent bow and make remarks 
about it afterwards, but they never 
sneaked.) 
And then- then there was an epi- 
demic of influenza. The disease natur- 
| ally spread havoc among the sensitive 
musicians. One Sunday there were only 
two ‘cellos surviving, and the cat was 
| nearly out of the bag. But I lay close 
| under the lee of a fat second-violin, and 
| the other ‘cellist, an expert, played loud 
enough for three. The next Sunday he 
too, the noble boy, was laid low. J was 
ithe only ’cello. We began the practice 

| with an excessively vivacious sonata 
| by some inconsiderate foreigner, con- 
| taining far tco many semi-quavers and 
runs and a good deal of tricky pizzicato- 
work in the ‘cello part. After avery few 
bars the music-master rapped severely 
on his desk and said, ‘Cellos only, 
please! From the beginning.” 
All eyes were turned upon the only 
‘cello. All ears were open for the bril- 
liant arpeggio with which that sonata 
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Young Woman of Fashion (using kair-promoter). 
OUT OF IT THIS YEAR IF SHE CAN’T CULTIVATE A SPOT OF CROWNING GLORY.” 
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‘““A GIRL’S GOING TO BE SIMPLY 
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my left-hand fingers in a graceful group, 
I gazed at my music, | beamed foolishly 
at the conductor—and not a sound 
came forth. . 

I was not invited to play at the 
concert, and the following term I took 
op Geolog gy instead. And, frankly, I 
do not advise a British boy to go in for 
the ’cello. 

(Next week's Talk, “ Cantata Singing.”) 
Te oa: 
Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 


‘‘In the case of variant spellings, either 
the commonly-accepted version may generally 
be preferred, or, on the other band, the more 











begins. I raised my bow, I arranged 


uncommon form.’’—Sporting Paper. 


A Strapping Infant. | 
“Congratulations to Mr. Ralph L. Cobham j| 
on the girth of a son, who arrived on Wednes- | 
day.”— Montevidian Paper. 





The Goddard Case. 


“ Mephistopheles: With the police I might | 
make things all straight, | 

But with the courts ‘tis quite another | 
matter!” } 
Goetne’s *“ Faust,” Act IV, Se. 3— | 

Sir Tuxoporre Marriy’s translation. 





‘“TUBBING ON THE Cam: A Cambridge oars- 
man practising for the Torpid races to be held | 
next month. .— Evening Paper. | 


Oxford, on the other hand, is not enter- 





ing mys crews for me Lents. 
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“WHERE ’VE YOU BEEN THIS MORNING?” 


** NURSERY SLOPES. 


ROTTEN—HARDLY ANY SNOW LEFT.” 
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‘THERE'LL BE NONE AT ALL IF YOU GO THERE OFTEN IN THOSE TROUSERS.” 








THE PLOT REVEALED. 


Not so long ago a dramatist expressed 
a desire to see dramatic critics replaced 
by reporters, who would merely give a 
straightforward account of the plot of 
the play. This, I confess, struck me as 
a very excellent suggestion. So, after 
seeing the farce, The Wrong Wife 
(adapted from the French), I sat up til 
two In the morning writing a straight- 
forward account of the plot, as an ex- 
ample of how the thing should be done. 
And here it is. 

The theme of the play isthat Gustave, 
who is carrying on with the pretty 
chamber-maid, Julie—at least, she is 
supposed to be the chamber-maid, but 
is really the divorced wife of Gustave’s 
friend, Henri, now married to Elise, who 
has an affair with Gustave’s secretary, 
Georges, who is making love to Jean- 
nette, Gustave’s wife, although she isnot 
in love with him but is merely afraid he 
will expose her conduct with Adolphe 
(whose real name is Auguste), who has 
taken the flat below in order to be near 
her, though he is now married to Julie 
—Gustave, as.I was about to say, who 
before his marriage, that is, his present 
marriage, for it transpires that he had 





previously been married twice, having 
been divorced by both wives, one of 
whom, Sylvaine, is now the chére amie 
of Léon, who has lost his memory in a 
railway accident—well, he is supposed 
to have lost his memory, but really, it 
appears, it was a trick to escape from 
his mistress, Suzanne, who, having dis- 
covered the trickery, has followed him 
to Paris disguised as a hair-dresser’s 
assistant, and arranges with Henri, who 
is pretending to be Gustave, to stay at 
the Hotel Bon-Bon, where, strangely 
enough, Jeannette and Adolphe are also 
going to stay at the same time—Gus- 
tave, I repeat, who before his marriage 
with Jeannette has been more than 
friendly with Lou-Lou, and, on being 
threatened with an incriminating letter 
by Gaby, who’ has been shown to his 
flat by mistake, instead of to the flat of 
Adolphe, who is responsible for her 
twins—or rather is supposed to be 
responsible, for it turns out that the 
whole thing is a put-up job after all— 
Gustave, then, who by the way imag- 
ines that his wife is out of town (she is 
really hiding in the bedroom of Georges, 
who, hearing footsteps which he thinks 
are Gustave’s, climbs out of the window 
and enters the room of Elise, whom he 





finds in her pyjamas with Léon, who 
has entered her room under the impres- 
sion that it is Sylvaine’s, and believes 
Georges to be Gustave, whom he has 
met (or thinks he has met, for it was 
really Henri)——well, Gustave, as I was 
explaining, thinking that she (that is, 
Gaby) is Lou-Lou, and finding that 
Jeannette, who has discovered the in- 
fidelity (as she thinks) of her husband 
(really of Henri) with Julie (as she sup- 





poses), though it is in fact the hair- | 


dresser (that is, Suzanne), imagines that 


she (that is, Lou-Lou—really, of course, | 





Gaby) is Well, anyhow, go and 
see it for yourself. 








“Strayed from 198 Bath Street, large red 
Persian cat, answers to Whisky ; reward.” 
Scots Paper. 
“Hail to thee, blithe Spirit!” 
‘‘A Chippendale mahogany suite of two 
settees, 16 chairs, and two stables realised 
£1,102 10s.’’—Lancashire Paper. 


With Tishy legs? 





“Before lunch Chapman did some brilliant 


fielfid- fiinfigfi fia fit mid-off toWhite’s bowling.” | 


Provincial Paper. 
This seems to us not cricket, but intimi- 
dation. 
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THE POSTAGE TURN. 


Voice From tHE AupriENcr. “GO ON, GUV’NOR—KNOCK OFF THE TOP ONE! THE 
CHAP AT THE ‘CANADIAN EMPIRE’ DOES IT.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, January 28th.—The milk of 
human kindness becomes green cheese 
in Mr. TuurtLe’s veins when it is a 
question of being kind to Kings. His 
indignant complaint that, in removing 
two ex-Kings from Kabul in an 
aeroplane, the Indian Govern- 
ment had interfered in Afghan- 
istan’s internal affairs left Sir 
AvusTEN unmoved. Only one 
Xing, he explained, had been 
removed to date, and that at 
the request of all parties con- 
cerned and to avoid bloodshed. 
This let in Mr. Saxnatvaa, 
who demanded to know what 
the Indian Government meant 
by accepting suggestions from 
‘the man HaBIBULLA, a “rebel 
in the act of rebellion.” The 
spectacle of the flower of Brit- 
ish Communism upholding the 
divine right of Kings not to 
he rebelled against rather took 
the House’s breath away; but 
the explanation is simple. ‘The 
man Hanipunya” does not like 
Russians. 

In a series of Questions that 
followed, India, British Guiana, 
Ceylon, the Solomon Islands, 
fraq, Transjordania, the Sey- 
chelles, Mast Africa, Palestine, 
Canada, the Irish Free State 
and Thompson Island all came 
under the House’s extensive 
view. There was, however, 
some doubt about Thompson 
[sland, which has not appar- 
ently come into anybody's 
actual view yet, though Mr. 
Amery hopefully declared that 
‘‘ the evidence of its non-exist- 
ence is insufficient to warrant 
the suggestion that it cannot 
be found,” a happy contribu- 
tion to the language of flower 
circumlocution. 

Things of beauty are no 
joys for ever to the Poard of 
Trade. In fact they do not 
come within it: purview at all. 
Mr. Wititams had explained 
in an answer of considerable 
length the present position as 
regards petrol pumps. The 
answer disclosed that petrol 
pumps ire like human beings ; 
none are perfect, but some 
are more reliable than others. All 
the Board of Trade asks is that they 
shall not be “such as to facilitate the 
perpetration of fraud.” 

It was at this point that Commander 
Bexuainrs asked if the beauty or other- 
wise of these pumps had been gone 
into. This is not the first time that 


THE 








Commander BEtxatrrs has drawn atten- 
tion to the otherwise of them, but Mr. 
WILLIAMS intimated that the Board of 
Trade had no control over esthetic 
matters. Excursions into the sublime 





and the beautiful are evidently a mono- 
poly of the Empire Marketing Board. 

















$PEcD-MERCHANT DASHES TO THE DEBATE 


ON DANGEROUS DRIVING. 
LorD H We. 





“OUT, DAMNED SPOT!” 
LoRD BANBURY’S PROTECTION OF ANIMALS (AMENDMENT) 

BILL PROVES UNACCEPTABLE TO THE HOME OFFICE. 

(After an old ‘* Punch’? drawing and legend ) 


What is the proper title of a man who 
garners oysters? It was a tall young 
oysterman who lived by the river Dee, 
was it not? But the industry was in 
its infancy then. In these days, with 
oysters at four-and-sixpence a dozen, the 
oysterman has become (if we may accept 





Mr. GUINNESS’s nomenclature) an oyster 


planter. In America, where they attach 
of what O. W. Hormes would call their 


ostrealtor. Anyway, Mr. Guinness told 
Captain Farrrax that proposalstorevive 
‘the Norfolk oyster industry would 
wring nothing more substan- 
tial from his Department than 
technical advice. 





ously through the ninth allot- 
ted day of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, whereon debate has 
reached a condition of inten- 
siveness commensurate with 
the complexity of the subject. 

Tuesday, January 29th.—lt 
was @ mere coincidence that 
the popular personification of 
the Age of Speed whom the 
House of Commons knew as 
Viscount Curzon and_ the 
Ilouse of Lords now know as 
Karl Hows should have slipped 
unostentatiously into his heri- 
tage of scarlet upholstery just 
as their Lordships were de- 
bating, not without some vehe- 
mence, the motion to submit 
Lord Crcrt’s Road Vehicles 
Regulation Bill to a Select 


Committee. 
The House of Lords is by 
no means the conservative 


body it is sometimes thought 
to be. Were it desirable a 
very formidable array of peers 
could no doubt be mustered 
whose conception of the needs 


date as that of Mr. Grover 
WHALEN or the Commissioner 
of Police in Berlin. 

It is enough to say that the 
handiul of distinguished peers 
who discussed the immediate 
fate of Lord Crcin’s measure 
did not share the modern view. 


RussELL, who seemed to view 
it in a spirit of tolerant amuse- 
ment, the debate smacked of 


that saw political g ants at 
Westminster and growlers in 
Palace Yard. 

The carriage-and-pair men- 
tality, if one may call it that, 
was manifested less in 
opening remarks of Lord LonponpDERRY, 
who always gives me the impression 
that he is rehearsing for prize-day 
at the School of Public Eloquence, or 
in those of Lord Crecin himself, than 
in the lofty but vehement sentences 
in which 





importance to these matters, the owner | 


ostriferous ripes is no doubt called an | 


the | 


| 
| 


| 


The House toiled meritori- | 











and difficulties of the age of | 
inechanized traffic is as up-to- | 


With the exception of Lord | 


the Victorian age, the age | 


Lord BuckMAsTER assured | 
their lordships that it was absurd to | 
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send the Bill to a Select Committee, 
to be pawed over by competing experts, 
when there was not a single point in 

| connection with the nation’s traffic 
problems on which their lordships could 
not out of the fulness of their own 
intelligence quite well come to an ade- 
quate decision. 

Lord Howe smiled cynically and said 
nothing. Since Lord Cecin’s Jay- 
Walkers’ Protection Bill, as Lord Howr 
would no doubt term it, will probably 
never be heard of again there seems to 
be no particular reason why he should 
have said anything. 

Lord Bansury’s Protection of Animals 
(Amendment) Bill would strike at the 
man who ill-treats a dog. Its total 
effect to date has been to 
incite the Home Office to 
ill-treat Lord Bansury. 
Lord Baxsury went to the 
Home Office (he explained) 
and offered to insert in his 
Bill such Amendments as 
the Home Office approved. 
The Home Office laughed 
callously and said that, if 
Lord Banpurythought they 
were going to re-draft his 
Bill for him, he was jolly 
well mistaken. 

It was Lord Sanispury 
who told their lordships 
that, unless Lord Banspury 
could convince the Home 
Office before the Third Read- 
ing that his Bill was work- 
able, the Government would 
not support it, and it was 
Lord BucKMASTER who 
arose, quivering with indig- 
nation, and said it was 
monstrous that the Govern- 
ment, instead of opposing 
the Bill with reasoned and 
calculating discussion, 
should simply act as a mouthpiece for 
the disapproval of some paltry White- 
hall Department. 

Their lordships thereupon went ahead 
and amended the Bill to their hearts’ 
content. 

“Corruption!” hinted Mr. McLran 
when the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER, asked if he would consent to 
receive a sample of all-English beer, 
replied with simple dignity that the 
answer was in the affirmative. Yet 
Mr. CHURCHILL made it clear that the 
preferential excise duties sought by Mr. 
Horp for “‘all-English beer and whisky” 
we e little likely to be forthcoming. 
“ All-English whisky, indeed!” mur- 
mured one Scottish Member to his 
neighbour. ‘“ They ’ll be asking for pro- 
tection for all-English haggis next.” 

The House in Committee reached 
Clause 110 0fthe Local Government Bill. 








Wednesday, January 30th.—The House 
of Lords extracted from Lord CuaRrEn- 
DON, at the point of Lord RussExt, the 
fact that the B.B.C.’s sprightly publica- 
tion, The Children’s Christmas Annual, 
will not blossom again. 

Mr. Looker’s looks are still directed at 
Hankow, where he finds the authorities 
plastering a generous and improper tax 
on property-owners for “bandit sup- 
pression.” The view of the property- 
owners is apparently that it would be 
cheaper to pay the bandits to suppress 
the municipal authorities. 

The Prime Minister informed Mr. 
Younea that, although the U.S.A. and 
Hungary are examining the matter offi- 
cially, in his opinion the simplifi- 





“I thrice did offer him the Kingsley Crown 
Which he did once refuse.” 


Sirk KINGSLEY Woop AND Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


cation of the calendar should be left 
to private enterprise. Mr. Batpwin 
probably does not realise how popular 
he would be if he simplified the calen- 
dar by reducing the number of quarter- 
days to three or even less. 

The Local Government Bill was dis- 
covered to-day to contain one of those 
clauses, of which the Ministry of Health 
makes a speciality, whereby the Minis- 
ter is empowered by departmental order 
to do this, that and t’other thing—any- 
thing in short that he thinks the Act 
intended or should have been intended 
to provide for the doing of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pooh-poohed the 
idea that he was a Cesar angling for 
thekingly crown of bureaucratic suprem- 
acy, but the combined assaults of Mr. 
GERALD Hurst, Sir Henry SLEssor, 
Colonel WrEpGwoop, Sir Lestig Scort, 








Hopkinson were too much for him, and 


Sir KincsLtey Woop was hastily put up | 
to say that the clause would be re- | 


drafted in a shape less subversive of the 
Bill of Rights, the Supremacy of Par- 
liament and all our other ancient con- 
stitutional charters and liberties. 
Thursday, January 3lst.— 
The trunks of a lady called Budden 
Were seized upon all of a sudden 
By minions officious 
Who deemed her seditious, 
But the search proved an utterly dud ’un. 


Nevertheless the Home Sercrerary | 
stoutly defended the Dover Customs | 
patrol for its sturdy defenceoftherealm. | 


The House tackled Mr. 
LAIN’S famous Einsteinian 
(Schedule 4 of the Local 
Government Bill), which 
reads :— 

“There shall be estimated 


number during the three 
calendar years 


ning of each quinquennium 
of unemployedinsured men 
resident in eachcounty and 
county borough, and there 
shall be ascertained the 
percentage represented by 
the proportion which that 
number bears to the aver- 
age estimated population 
of the county or county 
borough for those three 
years, and if, as respects 
any county or county 


exceeds one and a half, the 
estimated population of the 
county or county borough 


CHAMBER- | 
formula | 


and certified the average | 


immedi- | 
ately preceding the begin- | 


borough, that percentage | 


in the appropriate year as | 


increased 

with Rule 1 contained in 

this part of this schedule 
shall be further increased by a per- 
centage equal to the amount of such 
excess multiplied by the appropriate 
multiple.” 

But only one of the brothers, Mr. E. 
Browy, was valiant enough to tackle it. 
Under the circumstances it was un- 
worthy of Sir KingsLey Woop to twit 
Mr. GREENWOOD and colleagues with 
“keeping the debate going only with 
the greatest difficulty.” 








Monkey-Tricks Taboo. 

‘© A period of industrial co-operation and 
rationalisation, as against class hate and 
gorilla warfare, has dawned.”’ 

Newcastle Paper. 





“Supt. ——- said he had known defendant 
was a fochrdlu chmfdlu cmfwyp dant for a 
good many years, and he gave no trouble.” 

Bristol Paper. 


Mr. KinesLey GrirritH and Sir ALFRED | Except perhaps on the telephone. 


in accordance | 
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SECRET LEAKED OUT. 








JOHANN SCHLICK. 


Johann Schlick wanders day after 
day about the dreary heath, a figure 
perhaps slightly forlorn. Sometimes he 
will be near the upper woods, some- 
times in the hollows, gazing at the 
rippled or glassy surface of the pond, 
watching the coots and the wild-ducks 
and the swans. Only now and then 
he will be found on the suburban roads 
which skirt the borders of the heath. 

He has a wary and anxious eye. 
This is because in a fit of dejection he 
murdered his great-aunt Gretchen with 
a battle-axe and took her emerald neck- 
lace away. 

In a fit of dejection, I said. The 
trouble that had preyed on Johann 
Schlick’s mind was the fact that day 


_ after day, as long as he could remember, 


he had been obliged to go out for a 
short walk after lunch along the same 
road and across the same heath and 
back again. The monotony of this was 
too much for him. 

‘*O miserableme!” he cried. Veronica 
agrees that these were his exact words. 
“How is it that every day I go out 
there are the same intolerable houses, 
the same impossible mud, the same 
unaltered and ridiculous trees? I do 


| not know whether I like it worst in 
| winter, when the old leaves lie about 





AN ACCOMPLICE OF THE PRESS. 
CONCLAVE OF FASHION EXPERTS DECIDING THE LENGTH OF LADIES’ DRESSES FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


How THE 








like bits of brown paper with sugar 
sprinkled over them and the skies are 
dirty grey, or whether it is not worse 
in summer, when the pretence of a blue 
sky and the sooty green make a mock 
of my misery. O! O!” 

And, thus speaking, Johann Schlick 
would strike one of the everlasting trees 
in desperation with the stick that he 
carried. Whereupon (as Veronica says) 
it would break off sharp, so that he only 
had the handle to carry. 

If he could have had his way, Johann 
Schlick would have fastened pink paper- 
roses to all the trees in winter-time and 
lit them up with Chinese lanterns at 
night to make the heath merrier. In 
summer he would have had maypoles 
and Jacks-in-the-green. But the paper- 
roses, he knew, would have been spoilt 
by the rain and the dirt, and the Chinese 
lanterns blown by the winds. And as 
for the rest, there is no telling what the 
L.C.C. would have said about it all. That 
was why Schlick, who felt that every- 
thing ought to be as gay as it was in 
Stockholm or Vienna—for we don’t 
quite know in which of these two places 
he was born—gave up his beautiful idea. 

And then, as I say, in a fit of irrita- 
tion he committed great-aunticide. 

I was for having him do it by strang- 
ling the poor old lady with the necklace 
itself, but Veronica said No, for, if you 





said that, people would almost believe 
it really happened. But if you said he 
killed her with a battle-axe and chopped 
her up into tiny little pieces it wouldn’t 
seem so horrible, somehow. I daresay 
she is right. She reads more stories 
about murders than I. 
pointed out, the deed is done and the 
police have drawn a cordon round the 


heath so that Schlick cannot get away. | 


** What ’s a cordon?” asked Veronica. 

“*Tt’s a thing you draw and it’s one 
of the favourite ruses of Scotland Yard,”’ 
I said. 

We, of course, are helping Scotland 
Yard. Instructing, I should rather say, 
or commanding Scotland Yard. We 
have our plain-clothes men everywhere, 


and we need them, for of all cunning | 
. . . ' 
criminals in the great underworld of 


crime Schlick has proved himself the 
chief. His devices for escaping recog- 
nition are innumerable. Anelderly lady? 
a clergyman? a governess with children? 
a ranger of the heath? a cross-country 
runner in training? Very likely. But 
it may be Schlick. Or, if not Schlick, 
then one of his confederates, for he has 
numbers of confederates everywhere. 
But did you see that shabby loiterer, 
apparently looking at nothing, whocame 
by just after the clergyman? One of 
my plain-clothes men, without a doubt, 


relentlessly on the trail. The policeman 


Anyhow, as I | 




















Lady (who has rashly mounted dancing partner 
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“OH, IT WOULD BE—ALL RIGHT—IF HE’D ONLY—DO THE STEPS—THAT I KNOW.” 








in uniform—what is he doing here? 
Surely he should be drawing thecordon ? 
What an innocent question! It is 
Johann Schlick himself, very likely. 
But it would not do to arrest him on the 
spot, for we must have proof, Veronica, 
we must have sufficient proof. 

And the wiliness of Schlick is well- 
nigh preternatural. Who but he would 
have thought of scattering old bus- 
tickets everywhere, merely to put us off 
the scent ? Of leaving in one place an 
old boot, and in another a tin-can? Of 
pretending to be fond of animals (the 
last thing you would expect of a man 
who had committed a murder like that), 
and standing about feeding the grey 


squirrels or the ducks with pieces of 


bread ? 

We recount his past feats with ad- 
miration. He is very fond of the Egyp- 
tian scent spray which you get from 
the automatic machine near the fair- 
ground, but unfortunately the penny is 
rather apt to stick, and one day, when 
he wanted to spray his handkerchief 
and couldn’t hit the penny down, he 
noticed that he was surrounded by plain- 
clothes men on every side. The pond 
a few yards away was frozen over at 





the time. What did Schlick do but 
dash violently through the ranks of his 
pursuers and out on to the ice, shout- 
ing— 

‘Hi! Hi! - A girl has tumbled in!” 

Crowds of people sprang up from 
everywhere and ran to the edge of the 
pond. In the confusion Schlick made 
good his escape, and after a big détour 
got to the woods again. 

Then there was that other time, when 
he had been shadowed very closely, 
and, walking up to the nearest police- 
man, said to him quite simply— 

“Hullo! Iam Schlick.” 

Naturally the man laughed in his 
face, knowing that Schlick would not 
be so simple as to give himself away 
like that. So Schlick walked safely on. 

He has had good luck, of course. 
When Scotland Yard, on our instruc- 
tions, had arranged to trap him by 
leaving an empty motor-car about with 
a secret spring in it, so that when you 
got in the doors automatically locked 
themselves and the engine refused to 
go on, Schlick would certainly have 
been seized, for he never can resist a 
motor-car. But by accident our men 
had left the label, saying “Joker Car” 


on it, just as it had been sent from the 
works, and Schlick sawthat and avoided 
the snare. 

The time too when an errand-boy 
heard him soliloquising inside the trunk 
of a large elm-tree, where he had taken 
refuge, pretty nearly proved fatal to 
him, because the police gathered to- 
gether a posse of woodmen to cut it 
down. But luckily for him Schlick was 
rather a ventriloquist, so the woodmen 
chose the wrong tree, and he watched 
them, smiling, out of one of the holes 
that the grey squirrels used to nest in. 

Another device that almost proved 
his undoing was our use of dogs to track 
him down. Alsatians, Airedales and 
retrievers he naturally fought shy of: 
but he never suspected the middle-aged 
lady with the five Pekingese, and they 
very nearly had him in the clump of trees 
by the bathing-pond. However, Schlick 
always carries a bag of petit- beurre 
biscuits about him, so he managed to 
delay the pursuit while he got into a 
hut and disguised himself as a man- 
about-town. 

Three times he has pretended to com- 
mit suicide by leaving a coat and hat 





near the very deepest of the ponds, with 
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labels inside them marked “ ScHLIcK’s 
Coat anD Har.” But the last time he 
inadvertently left two coats and two 
hats on the same day, so that Scotland 
Yard suspected at once that there was 
trickery afoot. 

He slept at night for a long time ina 
little she. ter he had made for himself in 
the woods, and marked outs de ‘‘ JOHANN 
Scuuick, Private,” so that, naturally 
thinking a schoolboy had done it, we 
never thought of looking for him there 
Now that we have pierced through this 
impudent piece of bluff, the shelter is 
deserted, and we think he creeps through 
the cordon and goes and gets a bed at 
the Carlton or the Savoy. But ‘these 
places are too hot to hold him by day- 
time, and he is obliged to get back before 
dawn to the heath again. 

Curiously enough, I have not seen ; 
anything of Schlick lately. But Veron- 
ica, in a letter, expects that there will 
be a recrudescence of his activities about 
Baster-time. Eivor. 











HOY AND POLLOY. 


Hoy was a plumber, Polloy was his 
mate ; 

{ marked them well as they came 
through my gate ; 

But that which struck me most about 
the twain 

Was the rich phrase and accent of 


Cockaigne. 

When first I heard them, in historic 
mood 

They were discussing one who had been 
rude: 


‘‘T says to’im, I says, ‘Tike orf yer coat ; 
[ ’ll knock yer fron’ teef darn yer blinkin’ 
froat.’”” 


Thus Polloy in a gentle murmur spoke, 
And Hoy replied, “’EK was er naarsty 


bloke.” 

Then, as my watchful visage they 
espied, 

Silence fell on them and they stepped 
inside. 


‘A lidy arst me and me mite ter call,” 
| Said Hoy, while Polloy leant against 
| the wall. 
| { thanked them and I led the way 
upstairs 
| To where the bathroom clamoured for 

repairs. 

Long time they gazed through the half- 
| open door 

Upon the lake-like levels of the floor ; 
| They showed no signs of hurry or of 

Luss ; 
** \ poip av bust,” said H.; P. answered, 
“im.” 


| At that I left them. They were experts, I 
Merely the man who paid the rent, so 
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Philanthropist (to Johnny, who has washed his face since the visitor’s arrival). ‘‘ HERE’S 


A SHILLING FOR YOU, MY BOY. 
WHEN TI FIRST CAME IN.” 











AND HERE’S ANOTHER FOR THE LITTLE BOY I SAW 








Should I intrude upon their mystery ? 

And, as I left, “ A poip av bust,” said P. 

Time passed. The sound of voices rose 
and fell; 

I did not heed them, thinking all was 
well. 

Later I noticed rank tobacco smoke, 

And then the words, “’E was er naarsty 


bloke.”’ 

Could they mean me? I had been so 
dolite ; 

What had I done that was not strictly 
right ? 


Then I perceived, in reminiscent vein 

They merely fought their battles o’er 
again. 

‘“‘] says to ’im, I says,” repeated P., 

‘Don’t try no blarsted monkey-tricks 





why 











on me.’ 


Wiv that ’e ups an’ tries ter push me 


fice ; 
Nar wot would you ’av dun in such er 
caise ?” 


Hoy paused: “ f would er dahned ‘im, 
mite,” a view 
Which seemed 
too. 
“That ’s wot J should er dun,” re- 
sponded he, 
“‘Qn’y “is missis up an’ went fur me.” 


congenial to Polloy 


The battle raged “in blissful anti- 


phone ” 

Till Hoy came down; reproach was in 
his tone: 

“ Guv’nor, there ’s sev ral uvvers to do 
fust;”’ 


Polloy, as chorus, said, “Their poips 
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| her chosen discreditable career of nurs- 
AT THE PLAY. ing; the first stage of her progress 
“THe Lapy wirn 4 Lamp” (GArRRIcK).! jn the foundation of a modest pioneer 
Wuar is happening to the London| Harley Street nursing-home; the offer 
| theatre? Some angel of intelligence| from Patmerston, inspired by SmpNEY 
seems to be stirring the waters. Is it| 
that those pale hoarse ghosts of the| 
“Talkies” are at work doing what) 
| seems to me their proper job of persuad- | 
ing us that to them can safely be left 
all that is necessary in the way of 
futility and half-wittedness for the 
entertainment of morons, and that the | 
men of the theatre may occasionally 
now dare to finance plays that have | 
wit and bowels, that are not mere aids 
to eupepsia for the slightly over-fed. 
There are twelve pieces now running 
in London that a man of reasonable | 
intelligence need not disdain to see, and 
this hasn’t happened for many a year. | 
Long live The Singing Fool and all his | 
| preposterous works!—if that be the) 
explanation. | 
| Mr. Recivatp BerKeELey, after vari- | 
ous experiments of varying success, now | 
_begins to settle into his stride with 
| The Lady with a Lamp. Here isa fine 





THE SAME OLD STORY. 


serious piece of work—not free from 


inatively treated with admirable charac- 
| terisation, especially of his heroine. He 


| flaws but interesting throughout ; imag- | 


Corporal Jones (Mr. RicHARD GOOLDEN). 
|THE WAR OFFICE MUDDLES THINGS UP AND 
| LEAVES ME TO PUT IT RIGHT.” 

' 


is under debt of course for this to Mr.| HerBert, of the post of organiser of 
Lyrton StracHEy, who should prove the hospital arrangements of Scutari, 
himself ‘d d good to steal from” |‘ with full powers”; the resolute exer- 
for a long while yet. In this particu-| cise of those powers in the face of offi- 
lar production economic necessity has | cial opposition, and the complete rout- 
dictated the inclusion 
of a certain number 
of players of not very 
great experience or 
notable talent, and 
therefore the author’s 
interests suffer a little. 
On the other hand the 
quite—even to hard-set 
admirers of Miss Epitx 
Evans—astonishingly 
tine performance of this 
gilted lady of thetheatre 
as I’lorence Nightingale, 
and the very happily 
inspired mood of Miss 
FFRANGCON- DavIEs as 
Lady Herbert, make full 
compensation. Mr. Lrs- 
Liz Banks hasdecorated 
the piece with intelli- 
gence rather than in- 
spiration and has suc- 
cessfully avoided the 
temptation to be start- 
ling or distracting. 
This chronicle of a 





AN AMATEUR OF LAMPS. 
. MR. EILLE 
. Miss Epita Evans. 


Lord Palmerston . 
Florence Nightingale . 


of her downright nature; and, finally, 
the sad evening of her days, an 
almost forgotten figure, decorated in 
her dotage with the belated Order of 
Merit—a piece of irony too apt to be 
true, except that it happens to be actu- 
ally true. 

Mr. BERKELEY has not avoided dull 
passages, but he has touches of lively 
humour in relief; has not attempted to 
make his play into a correct period piece 
so that he can allusively use modern par- 
allel instances with effect, and has in 
general succeeded in holding the audi- 
ence’s interest to the end in a not too 
easy genre. 

Besides the outstanding performances 
of Miss Evans and Miss Frranacon- 
Davies Mr. Ermnte Norwoop’s Pam is 
effective, and Mr. Leste Banks makes 
a charming figure of Henry Tremayne, 
Florence's lover. Miss Murizen AKEp’s 
sketch of Mrs. Nightingale and Mr. 
Henry Oscar’s Dr. Sutheriand, the 
heroine’s staunch colleague, are well 
done. A play certainly to visit and 
enjoy. T. 


’ 


“Livine ToGeTHER ” (WyYNDHAN’s), 
Mr. Sutro has chosen an interesting 
problem—what will the ultra-progres- 
sive young of our day make of their 
improvised substitute for old-fashioned 
marriage? And nobody will seriously 
quarrel with him for finding the seemly 
and plausible conclusion that there’s a 











national heroine, now seen ih a proper 
perspective, presents to us the early 
struggles with her well-to-do and 
highly-conventional parents, and with 
her lover, for the right to pursue 


ing of the entrenched military medicos 
and rascally or indifferent uniformed 
civilian contractors; the years of ac- 
knowledged success and the develop- 
ment of the autocratic domineering side 


good deal to be said for that venerable | 


institution, with all its 
faults. 
however, ‘that he had 
argued his case more 
fairly and provided us 
with morelikely puppets 
to present his thesis 
and counter-thesis. Let 
nobody suppose that he 
does not make a brave 
show of open-minded- 
ness. Can it be that 
he doesn’t know any 
modern young, or that 
he has been unfortunate 
in his experience? I 
will not assume that he 
has studied from the life 
the particular types he 
has chosen, for a less 
likely collection of 
oddities we have seldom 
seen gathered together 
by a dramatist of ex- 
perience. 

Lady Belting came 
out of a shop, and her 
husband, who had done well in hard- 
ware to the point of being knighted, 
always felt that in the marriage- 
market he had been sold a pup. He is 


NorRwoop. 


happily dead, not before having re- | 





I could wish, | 
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becility and leaving as issue one eager, 
soulful, clever (alleged—no evidence) girl, 
| now a professor of bio-chemistry in the 
| University of London, and a deplorable 
| little cad of a boy (also alleged, and 
| making some attempt, to be clever—in 
the later Bloomsbury manner). Young 
Roland, this bright scion of the house 
of Belting, is living in a fine free union 
with Julza, a minor film actress, a pretty 
| Cockney gamine, entirely unmoral, but 
possessed of character and sound in- 
stinct—and indeed the only tolerable 
lnunan being in this queer assortment. 
Roland's “ clever” ultva-serious sister 
Barbara is romantically happy with 
Tony Ambersham, a handsome unsuc- 
cessful novelist. Yony, » young man 
| of easy morals but perfectly correct 
conventions, would prefer the blessings 
and conveniences of honest matrimony : 
but Barbara, who puts her precious 
work before all things, and next the 
right of tree spirits to do what seems 
to them best from moment to moment, 
steadfastly refuses to be made an honest 
woman—to the passionate regret of 
Tony’s father, who thinks Tony's grand- 
father, an old and arbitrary gentleman, 
will cut off Zony’s allowance and land 
him with a new responsibility. That 
pale grey mouse, Lady Belting, feebly 
regrets the whole affair; but, the hard- 
, ware knight having given her no very 
‘happy view of marriage, she mildly 
| acquiesces, and has at any rate the wit 
to realise that she is no match for her 
soulful daughter and resilient son. 
Twelve months pass. Tony, bored 
with literature, has leapt into the Stock 
Exchange and laid the foundations of a 
fortune, having, as he modestly admits, 
‘a “flair for finance.” I can imagine 
the harsh sounds of disdainful laughter 
uttered by my stockbroking friends at 
this naive assumption. Unaccustomed 
luxury has turned his head, and twelve 
months have shown him that with Julia 
as a partner a free union looks good. 
At just this inconvenient moment 
the Dean of the Faculty of Bio-chem- 
istry issues regretfully an ultimatum 
that Barbara must either marry, or fly 
from, her Tony or cease to instruct sus- 
ceptible young men and maidens in Gower 
Street. He is all for free unions him- 
self, apparently, but “you know what 
parents are.” Barbara, out of a kindly 
| feeling for Mr. Ambersham rather than 
| any appreciation of being the wife of a 
man with a flair for finance, nobly yields. 
Tony, who meanwhile has learnt that 
Julia has loved him for months and 
months and never so much as hinted her 
love, consents reluctantly but like a 
gentleman. But, happily for all con- 
cerned, Barbara, discovering his unholy 
| passion for Julia, has the kind of seizure 


| duced her to a condition of semi-im- 
| 





for which burnt feathers were prescribed 
in a less entightened age; Roland, robbed 
of his mate, suddenly shows the red cave- 
man under the Bloomsbury pallor and 
(vainly) tries to throttle Tony; Julia, 
now conyineed that she is not stealing 





THE GENTLEMAN THIEF. 
Roland Belting (Mr. WALLACE GEOFFREY}. 
““YouU’VE ROBBED ME OF JULIA.” 
Tony Ambersham (Mr. OWEN NaREs). “CAN 
YOU BLAME HER?” 

















THE 


LADY 
Barbara Belting (Miss ALISON LEGGATT). 

“YoU ’VE ROBBED ME OF TONY.” 
JuliaBailey (Miss PHyLLIs KonNsTAM). “Say 

THE WORD AND YOU CAN HAVE HIM BACK.” 


THIEF. 


Tony from Barbara, offers him honour- 
able marriage, an offer which with en- 
gaging frankness he refuses, not quite 
seeing honest, passionate, unladylike 
Julia as the hostess of the Park Lane 
mansion that is in his stars. 





Miss Payiuis Konstam played her 
well-written if a little inconsistent part 
with great spirit and intelligence. It 
wasn’t her fault that she told us so 
often about Barbara’s bitter sobs which 
haunted her and made her feel so noble 
and self-sacrificing. Mr. OWEN NarEsde- 
served great praise for so staunchly living 
down his past and appearing before his 
admirers as the thorough-paced young 
rotter. He played with his usual easy, 
by which Ido not mean careless, grace. A 
good performance. Miss ALison LEGGAtTT 
had a desperately unsympathetic and, 
as it seems to me, unreasonable and 
contradictory part. I am afraid she is 
developing, not modifying, her tendency 
to over-emphasis in phrasing and in 
facial expression. She has power and 
sincerity, but it needs firm disciplining. 
Miss Etnet Irvine gave us a careful 


| study of the wraith-like costive Lady 


Beltong. 

Our Bright Young Things will laugh 
heartily at all this, and some of us who 
are neither bright nor young will smile. 

————_ tT. 

Journey's End was originally produced 
by the Stage Society and not by the 
Arts Theatre Club, as stated last week 
in these columns. 








THE SHEPHERDESS IN SEVRES. 
(La Rue MODEL.) 
BUTTERFLY poise, 
Elegant mse, 
Art that decoys— 
Did a Marquise 
(Fragile each trill is 
And frail as frow frou) 








Ape Amaryllis 
For Monsieur La Rur? 


Shepherdess she, 

Pink, white and gold ; 
Say, can you see 

Her sort in a fold— 
Poached clay and wattle, 

A storm-lantern slung, 
Tea in a bottle, 

And bearing of young ? 


Leave it at that; 

Leave her to dance, 
Aristocrat 

Of a dream of Old France, 
Posed still to capture 

Bo-peep aux beaux yeuxr— 
Every sham rapture 


Of Monsieur La Rur. P.R.C. 








More Birth-control ? 
“J.ANDLADIES WHO BAR CHILDREN ?” 
Headline in Morning Paper. 





Dean Ince says that he despairs of 
us as “a nation ruled by catch-phrases,” 
Yet where would he himself have been 





3ut for that phrase “the Gloomy Dean”? 
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AT THE TELEPHONE. 


I am surprised at the number of 
| people who allow themselves to be an- 
noyed by trifles. ‘lhings like broken 
shirt-buttons or odd socks, I mean. 
There must be thousands in the world, 
or so I gather from the number in my 
neighbourhood. 

You see, my telephone has a number 
not dissimilar from that of the Bright- 
side Laundry, and I am constantly 
being called up by clients (or should it 
be patients?) of the laundry, who are 
clearly in a state of absurd ferment. 

* Hallo! That the Brightside Laun- 
| dry?” a hoarse bass will demand. 
| « Mil's of The Laurels this end. What 
| the devil have you been up to with my 
| shirts? The cuffs and collars have been 
| starched—staiched,I say,confound you! 
Like boards. I was nearly strangled 
| to-day when I put one on. Why the 

blazes— I beg your pardon. Oh, 
youre the Vicarage. Sorry.” 

I always say I’m the Vicarage when 

a caller becomes too fluent, and it is 

surprising how suddenly the voice 

changes and how hurriedly the receiver 

is replaced. And yet they say the 

| Church is losing its hold on the people. 

Of course I don’t always say 1’m the 
Vicarage; sometimes I say I’m the 
Bachelors’ Club. That is when a 
feminine voice insists on going into 
embarrassing details. Women are very 
bad in that way; they never seem to 
realise that telephone-girls make mis- 
takes. They plunge straight into the’r 
grievance and are quite annoyed when 
at the first pause I murmur gently, 
‘‘Who is it you want? This is the 
Bachelors’ Club.” They seem to think 
they have been deceived in some way. 
Then “ Ring off, please,” they say in 
tones which imply, “And kindly be 
more careful in future.” 

When I think the occasion demands 
it, however, I am neither the Bachelors’ 
Club nor the Vicarage, but something 
even more arresting. The other after- 
noon a very thick voice ticked me off 
because some laundered pantaloons 
were, it alleged, damp. ‘The fellow 





had caught a cold in consequence, and | 


was even then sitting by the fire im- 
bibing quantities of medicine. All 
through my diabolical earelessness. 

[ couldn’t get the aroma of the medi- 
cine over the wire, but, to judge by 
the fruitiness of the voice, the mixture 
wasn’t very much under proof. 

*T don’t quite follow you,” I said, 
when at last he broke off, “but I can 
assure you of my very best attention, 
if you will let me have your address. 
But aren’t you a little premature?” 

“ What d’ ye mean—premature ?” he 
demanded. ‘Who are you?” 


“Simpkins the undertaker. Didn't 
you want—— ?” 

The way he cried ** Good gad!” and 
banged the receiver down led me to 
think I might have done him quite a 
bit of good. 

That is really the keynote of my 
attitude: I like doing people good, 
checking their irritable and other evil 
tendencies in this subtle way. I only 
wish I could effect something of the 
sort with Irene. She gets frightfully 
annoyed if we have three or four calls 
for the laundry in quick succession. 
Wants me to write to the Post-Office 
about it and says things which are 
almost bloodthirsty. Only yesterday 
she told an insistent caller she didn’t 
care if his shirts had been sent to Tim- 
buctu; in fact she sincerely hoped they 
had, and were even now being worn by 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies. Then she discovered it 
was the Brightside Laundry ringing up 
about some shirts of mine which had 
gone astray. By this time, however, 
the laundry had become a little curt 
too, and in the end the conversation 
concluded without any further reference 
to my poor shirts. 

Of course I used the occasion for a 
little moralising on the subject of self- 
control and a sense of humour, but at 
the end of it Irene merely said, ‘Oh, 
rats!” so I am afraid it didn’t really 
get home. 

She may have noble authority for the 
expression, ‘Oh, rats!” but the out- 
come of it was that I had to call at the 
laundry on my way to the station this 
morning and straighten things out. 
After all I cared very much whether 
my shirts had gone to [imbuctu or not ; 
they were good shirts. Fortunately 
they had by this time been tracked 
down, and the laundry assured me they 
would be sent home in the course of 
the day. 1 thought it would be kind 
to let Irene know this, so when I got 
to the office I rang through to her. 

“Hallo! Isthat the Brightside Laun- 
dry ?” I said (for I must have my little 
joke). “*No,no. Don’t bang the receiver 
down and scowl; it ’s.Charles speaking. 
I say, it’s all right about those shirts of 
mine, darling.” 

**Glad to hear it, old dear,” replied a 
voice which was feminine and rather 
musical, but was certainly not the voice 
of Irene. It rather startled me. “Who 
are you?” I asked. 

“The Brightside Laundry. Didn't 
you want 

I rang off without a word. Iam one 
of the best-humoured men in the world, 
but this really was a bit thick. I had 
given my own number with extreme 
clarity and yet the idiotic girl had got 
it wrong. After all, if a chuckle-headed 








Post-Office insists on issuing confus- 





able numbers, they ought at least to 
employ girls with a rudimentary idea of 
accuracy. And who, by the way, had 
the audacity to answer for the laundry | 
like this? I was not going to stand | 
that, at any rate. I rang up the laundry 
again, 

“‘T shall be glad to kuow who the im- 
pertinent person is who answers your 
telephone,” I demanded sternly. 

‘“‘ Impertinent ?” 

** Yes, impertinent.” 

** Who are you, p'ease ?”’ 

“Mr. Charles Miller, of Woodbine 
Cottage, speaking.” 

“Good gracious! Irene this end. 
What on earth’s the matter?” 

I rocked. ‘Great heavens!” I said 
faintly, ‘they ’ve made a mistake in the 
number again, dear. Ring off, please.” 

l simply couldn’t explain then. There 
are moments when righteous indigna- 
tion must find an outlet or produce 
apoplexy. I took up my pen there and 
then and wrote the PosTMAsTER- 
GENERAL one of the most powerfully 
uncensored epistles that I have ever 
drafted. 


THE LAST STRAW. 
[A process is announced by which photo- 
graphic prints can be made absolutely perman- 
ent.] 








NEVER again upon my noble features 
Shall photographic artists try their 
skill, 
For I am one of those unhappy creatures 
Whose studio portraits always turn 
out ill; 
My visage, strained and anxious (meo 
more), 
Has never yet been treated justly by 
The camera, which cannot tell a story, 
| But sometimes seems to try. 


Till now I’ve gathered solace by recall- 


ing 
How photographie art, though long, 
was not 
Quite everlasting ; even the most appal- 
ling 
Study would fade in time and be 
forgot ; 
But, since this solace fails, my vow I 
utter 


Rather to venture into lions’ dens 
Than face henceforth the slander of the 
shutter, 
The libel of the lens. 








Applied Humour in the Type-Room. 
«We saw the rest of the ’plane turn ojur 
[[¥} PUL SOUT} [VIDAOS J9A0 puL Joao the pond.” 
Daily Paper. 





“A dense fox on Friday night did not promise 
well for hunting with the Essex Union.” 
Essex Paper. 
Some foxes are too stupid to learn the 





rules. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 
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Short-sighted Guest (noticing service-hatch). “‘ My DEAR, WHAT A PERFECT PICTURE! 
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A DutcH OLD MASTER, OBVIOUSLY.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mr. Opett SHEPARD has, among other literary feats, edited 


| THorEAv’s Journals, and, either from THOREAU or,as I should 
rather suspect, from a natural and cultivated affinity to the 


whole Concord school, has learnt to “affect the quality of 
his day” by creating an atmosphere of his own through 
which to look at it. Twice in The Joys of Forgetting (ALLEN 


| AND Unwin) he acknowledges hisdebt to RoussEau; but it isa 


| RoussEav at one remove, a RoussEavu decently New England- 


ized, who haunts the entirely healthy and exhilarating essays 
of this particular romantic. Piquantly enough Mr. SHEPARD 
utters his recluse oracles from a notably gregarious English 


solitude, for he resides at Bour’s Hill, whence as Fellow of 
| the Guggenheim Foundation he is able to descend at intervals 


on Oxford. He does not tell us what he thinks of Oxford; 
but he writes with such heartfelt appreciation of the pigs 
and ducks in his middle-distance that I wish he had ex- 
tended his purview to the dons and Morris-Cowleys in 
the background. More partial, I think, to scholarship than 


| scholars, he has no use whatever for “the childish mechani- 
| cal toys of industrialized science” ; and this alluring little 





book, alluringly prefaced by Mr. Watrer DE LA Mare, 
abundantly proves that the romantic is worth preserving 
from the world for the world’s sake as well as his own. 
There must be someone to write ‘The Natural History of 


| Hobby-Horses,” to appreciate the conversational vintage 


known as ‘Essays by Word of Mouth,” to praise, in 
“‘Candle-Holding,” the office of the unsoured onlooker. 
If I may hint a preference where all is congenial, I own 
to finding the country-lover even more entertaining than 





the book-worm and regret that examples of the former's 
vein are numerically rare. 

At a time when the lure of the voyage from England to 
America seems, to works of art, to be irresistible, it is con- 
soling to realise how many of the nation’s most valuable 
possessions—pictures, sculpture, porcelain, woodwork— are 
dollar-proof. Nothing, for instance, in the Public Galleries 
can go. But national collections are not all; there are 
smaller treasure-houses no less firmly safeguarded against 
attack, and not the least of these is the Lady Lever Art 
Gallery at Port Sunlight, near Liverpool, in which are 
assembled articles so varied and choice as to constitute it 
a Victoria and Albert Museum in little. Not everyone can 
go to Port Sunlight to rejoice among these things; nor, I 
must admit, can everyone afford fifteen guineas for the three- 
volume illustrated record of the Gallery which has just been 
issued by Messrs. BatsrorD, in accordance with the late 
Lord LEvERHULME’s wishes. Nor could everyone acquire 
these volumes, even if the money was nothing, for there 
are only three-hundred-and-fifty sets, a hundred of which 
are reserved for the special purpose of making the mouths 
of American collectors water and water in vain. Yet, since 
many of the sets will go to Public Libraries, the fame of the 


Lady Lever Collection will now be more widely spread, and | 


more and more pilgrims, it is to be hoped, will visit the 
beautiful building in which they are preserved. The volumes 


deal respectively with (1) the Porcelain and Pcttery, (2) the | 


Furniture, Tapestry and Needlework, and (3) the Pictures. 


Not only do they make a very sumptuous possession, but | 


they show what remarkable results can be attained by a 
single collector with enthusiasm, wealth, devotion and taste. 
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In My Opinion is the views 
On horses and the horseman’s task 
Of twenty pens (and could you choose 
A twenty better pens, I’d ask ?) 
| They ’re edited by Major Lyon, 
An M.F.H. and horse-master, 
Who knows a horse from crest to iron; 
And ConstaBiE’s his publister. 


This work, beyond the usual thing — 
Hunting and polo, “sticks” and 
shows— 
Treats of the magic sawdust ring, 
Yes, here the ambling piebald goes ; 
And here is solid sense on shoeing 
And apt exemplars on first-aid, 
And of horse-dentistry the doing 
Is ever painlessly portrayed. 


Lastly the painters of the gee 
Are dealt with by an A.R.A. ; 
| From Seymour’s “Flying Childers” he 
Conducts us to the present day ; 
| And thence are Nimrod artists called in 
To illustrate, and (only look) 
| Munnincs and Epwarps, Armour, 
ALDIN 
Set seals on an instructive book. 
The chart on which I record my de- 
light in Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden and its successors hasits highest 
zigzag in the early years of the century, 
the years of Fraulein Schmidt, The 
Caravaners and Princess Priscilla. In 
subsequent novels I feel disillusionment 
has too often become a convention, a 
convention expressed with a stabilised 
cynicism very different from the pretty 
and intriguing fluctuations of ‘ Exniza- 
BETH'S’ pre-Wartemper. In her latest 
book, Alilly Bott, widow of a suburban 
magnate, is suspected by her husband’s 
people of past infidelity. Milly's Ernest, 
who was universally supposed to have 
regarded his wife with due Bott com- 
placency, cuts her off with a thousand 
pounds. The rest of his fortune is left 
to a Magdalen asylum, “my wife will 
know why.” Milly does know why; 
the Botts can only conjecture. Her 
flight from these conjectures, her be- 
trayal by her lover and her sister, and 
her championship by the only Bott with 
a consistent philosophy—the grand- 
| mother, who has ostentatiously trans- 











Bo’sun. “You KNow, SIR, ALL THIS SILLY TALK ABOUT A CHANNEL TUNNEL 
JUST MAKES ME SICK.” 








| ferred her earthly solicitudes to the tranquil province of 
| food—efficiently cover the canvas. Its central figure strikes 
| me as pathetic, but rather on the lines of the White Queen, 
| her entanglements betraying very little more causality than 
| that bewildered sovereign’s relations with her hair-brush. 
| It is hard to believe that a woman inured to the militant 
| respectability of the Botts would err so haphazardly, for, 
| though the respectability itself is out of date, Milly is 
undeniably its contemporary. Her relations with her grim 
sister are sensitively felt, but even here “ ExizaBeTH” is 
too inclined to deal naggingly with naggers. Indeed her 
reprobation is so much more animated than her reprobates 
| that the cumulative effect of Hapration (MacmiLian) is that 
| of a one-sided quarrel with a world inadequately understood. 





Mr. Basin CreicHToN contrives to lead his principal 
characters by easy stages into the most hopeless situations, 
and then, watching their fruitless endeavours to extricate 
themselves, each from his own particular muddle, he jeers at 
them. Pas de Quatre (CHAaTTO AnD WINDUs) is the story of 


| 


two marriages. Mr. and Mrs. Cruikshank and Mr. and Ars. | 
Perreau all have an immense amount of “character,” but 


none of them seems to be gifted with a fair share of intelli- 
gence, so that trouble of some sort is to be expected. Nor is 
the reader disappointed in this respect. Both marriages are 
blighted by the indiscretion of Mrs. Cruikshank and Mr, 
Perreau, and by the temperamental differences between the 
parties. In the course of the story Mr. Crricuron indulges 
in some spirited tilting at the present divorce laws and at the 
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practice of the Dieened Court, but, just a as you have settled 
down to the fact that his solution of the vexed question of 
how best to deal with unhappy marriages lies outside the 
province of the law, he turns round and points out the un- 
satisfactory result of the dissolution of such marriages by 
mutual consent. It is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that Mr. Basin Cretautron is somewhat of a cynic, but a 
perusal of Pas de Quatre will show that he is a witty one, 
with a very happy knack of parody. 














Trilogies are in fashion for the moment, and I have no 
particular quarrel with them. It seems only fair that your 
novelist should be allowed to develop those characters which 
he has invented more fully than the confines of a single 
volume permit. But from the reader’s point of view it is 
sometimes a little embarrassing to come upon the second or 
third volume of a series before he has been, so to speak, 


L ONDON. Cc I ARIV ARI. 





properly introduced. Personally I have not had the fortune 
to see either of the volumes 
that preceded Ultima Thule 
| (Heinemann). I gather it 
is the third part of the 
chronicles of one I?ichard 
Mahony, of which Part I. 
was called Australia Feliz, 
and Part Il. The Way Home. 
In these earlier books Rich- 
ard, I dare say, was a very 
pleasant fellow. There are 
still traces of a lovable na- 
ture about him, but even 
at the start he is clearly 
doomed to a tragic end. A 
retired doctor who has lost 
his money and returned to 
Australia to take up his pro- 
fession again as a middle- 
aged man, he is not of the 
stuff to ‘stage a come- 
back,” as they say in the 
prize-ring. He is shy and 
proud and unsociable, and, 
| though he loves his wife and 
children dearly, he isfor ever 
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not be a profound psychologist or modern enough in his 
methods to please the high-browed; but he can tell a story, 
and he knows to an ounce how much weight his ideas can 
carry. The tales which I thought the pick of a good basket 
were “ The Tax Collector,” ‘‘ Waiting for Tonks,” ‘* Numbers 
One and Seven” and * The Great Bear”; but you will not 
find a dud in the whole collection. 

On acertain May morning Christopher Brade shut his 
front-door behind him and went to his office after a violent 
quarrel with his wife, whose tyranny he had endured for 
seven years. On the evening of the same day he returned 
from a dinner-party, and then at midnight left his house and 
his wife for ever. That i is not a mere “brief synopsis; it is 
the entire story of St. Christopher's Day (GoLLANCz) as told 
by Mr. Martry ArmstronG, and a finer one cr a more ab- 
sorbing I have not read for years. And how dull it might 
have heen! It is but a slight exaggeration to say that this 
——e story has neither action nor 
dialogue. There is inevit- 
ably a certain amount of 
explanatory retrospect, but 
in the main it is just a 
de:cription, hour by hour, of 
the feelings of the husband 
and of the wife, with the 
climax of theeven!ng’s meet- 
ing always before them. 
Perhaps it would have been 
a greater book if Mr. Arm- 
STRONG had put Rosamund’s 
case as sympathetically as 
Christopher’s, but if greater 
it would have been far less 
interesting. A quarrel 
makes poor reading if one 
may not take sides in it. 
Mr. ArmstronG tells his 
readers plainly that Chris- 
topher is their man and all 
of them, male and female 
alike, will follow his lead. 
They will even be glad that, 
as a solution, he has re- 











doing precisely the things 
| that hurt and perplex them 
most. Henry HAanpEeL 
RICHARDSON, who has writ- 








ORTHODOX EASTERN POTENTATE REPRIMANDING HIS SON FOR 
ADOPTING EUROPEAN DRESS. 


nounced the easy method 
of reconciliation and has 
given Christopher the more 
lasting gift of freedom. This 








ten his story, is, I believe, a woman—though why women 
should employ masculine pen-names in these enlightened 
days, except for the joke of confusing unhappy reviewers, 
I do not know. Perhaps she thought the story too relent- 
lessly tragic for a writer of her sex. Here we have the last 
phase of a long struggle against fate, in which the chief 
male character is shown in a gradual process of degeneration 
| until he dies at last ruined and imbecile. Not a cheerful 
novel nor a book to encourage prospective emigrants to 
Australia, but a serious work of some value. The trilogy 
as a whole should be worth keeping on your shelves for 
days when you feel a lowering draught would be useful. 
If you have a winter evening to spend and a taste for 
ingenious stories, you can draw a chair comfortably to the 
| fire and take ten shares in Jennerton & Co., Lid. (HopDER 
| AND Stoucuton). In all of these tales Mr. E. Parniirs 
| OPPENHEIM has a definite idea, and in some of them he 
| develops it so skilfully that I advise his publishers to cease 
from calling him “The Prince of Story-tellers,” and boldly 
claim that he is the King of them. Mr. OPPENHEIM may 


book is a splendid achievement, with just that touch of 
magic in it which entitles it to be called a work of genius. 
The Man with the Amber Eyes (JeNKtns), by Messis. 
EpGar Jepson and HuGu CLEvELy, is, when compared with 
the majority of to-day’s sensational novels, remarkably slow 
off the mark. Indeed as regards physical violence I had to 
be content for some hundred pages with two straight punches 
“from a sledge-hammer right,” one of which is realistically 
illustrated on the paper cover. But, if the authors’ villains 
are laggard at the outset, they make a complete recovery in 
the later parts of the story. For Peter Kennedy, who was 
superfluous from their point of view, is shot, and, as the 
bullet failed to find a vital spot, is presently sand-bagged 
and thrown into a tidal river, thence to be promptly rescued 
by the competent heroine. The tale improves with its 


development; but Peter’s affairs of the heart remain tedi- 
ous. And I wish, by the way, that these collaborators 
would not be so lavish with their dots. 
counted twelve fours . 
look absolutely silly. 


On one page | 
. They make a single full-stop 
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\fore hardly calculated to 


| has been fined five pounds 
| for selling two penny-worth 


| that Sir WituL1AM JoyNnson- 


| If, as the Home Secretary 
| has stated, D.O.R.A. is dead 


| and buried, her ghost seems 


| the festivities. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A-FEMALE cat-burglar has come under 

the notice of the police and been sent to 

rison. Hitherto all the cat-burglars 
caught have been toms. 


We hear of a crook, believed to be in 
England, who is wanted in Chicago. 
It is amazing that they should want 
any more in that city. 


The two groups of figures which Mr. 





A complexion - specialist advocates 
the application of egg to the skin. It 
should, however, be removed after 
breakfast. B 


Reports of missing foxes near Melton 
Mowbray will have drawn attention to 
the need for a Home for Lost Foxes in 
the shires. 


Chelsea’s failing, according to a foot- 
ball report, is too much exhibition stuff. 
Local art-influences are to blame. 





A famous violinist caused comment 
the other day by playing pieces other- 
wise than as the composers intended. 
A similar independence characterises 
the performances of the little girl next- 
door. at 


Mr. C. B. Cocnran has put a number 
of his chorus-girls on a special diet in 
order to increase their weight. 
regretted in theatrical circles that so 
few newspapers can be persuaded to 


It is | 


abandon their present method of feed- | 





EpsTEIN is completing for 
the new headquarters of the 
Underground Railway re- 
present “Morning” and 
“Night.” Disappointment 
is expressed that they do not 
symbolise the rush-hours. 


From an article on the 
ingredients of cocktails we 
learn that Indian hemp has 
the effect of making minutes 
seem like hours. It is there- 


mitigate the tedium of a 
cocktail party. 


We read in a contempor- 
ary that musicians can 
muffle a saxophone with a 
bowler-hat. Then why don’t 
they ? 


A Paddington confectioner 


of cough-drops after hours. 


to be doing a bit of prowl- 
ing about. 


It is a pity, by the way, 
Hicks did not tell us of the 


funeral beforehand so that 
more could have attended 





Sofa dollies, we note, are 





‘ 
é 


Professor. “‘ AND WHAT ’S THE STEAK LIKE TO-DAY?” 
Butcher. “TENDER AS A WOMAN’S ’EART, SIR.” 


Professor. “‘AH, IN THAT CASE I THINK I’LL HAVE HALF-A- 
POUND OF SAUSAGES.” 


} ' FRANK MICHAEL 


savage. 

The public has only just 
Mr. G. B. SHaw was stung 
He gives and takes these 
“little digs” in a sporting 
spirit. 


The teaching of the Welsh 
language in the schools of 


is to cease. It has not yet 
been decided what other 
form of discipline will be 
introduced. .. .. 

A weekly paper is trying to 
revive interest in draughts, 
compensate for the recent 
clubs. 


Civil aeroplanes can now 


ment plan. 
before the thing goes up. 


Indoor golf-is said to be 
becoming very popular. 


makes a very 
nineteenth hole, 








still very fashionable. They are of 
course a foil to the more emancipated 


| type of girl. 


! 


A possible explanation of the increas- 
ing practice of naming telephone ex- 
changes after famous poets is that the 
operators ‘lisp in numbers, for the 
numbers come.” 


Dr. GeorGE WALKER, of Baltimore, 
has discovered that the absence of lime 
from a man’s diet makes himcruel. In- 
come-tax collectors should be persuaded 
to take a second helping of the stuff. 


VOL. CLXXVI. 





“Who is the Postmaster-General?” 
was a recent General Knowledge ques- 
tion in a daily paper. Our feeling is 
that this assumed ignorance amounts 
to “rubbing it in.” 


It is recalled that Wacner had a 
horror of noise. Yet he didn’t seem 
to mind WAGNER. 


Although in his ninetieth year, Mr. 
Tom Watson, of Darlington, is going fish- 
ing in Scotland this month. So much 
for the theory that those addicted to 
angling eventually grow out of it. 


li 





temporary says that she advertised for 
a maid for a fortnight without getting 
a single reply. But of course a fort- 


night is a long time to expect a maid | 


to stay. 


According to a gossip-writer many 
golf-clubs specialise in some particular 
dish. 
members of a certain exclusive 
teeing up their green-peas. 


“M.P. who keeps racing pigeons” 
reads a headline. It must make him 
terribly out of breath. 


A lady writing in a con- | 


ing their dramatic critics | 
on raw meat and barbed- | 
wire in order to keep them | 


been allowed to learn that | 


by a wasp last summer. | 


Newport, Monmouthshire, 


but we doubt very much if | 
that game will ever really | 


closing of so many night- ' 


be acquired on the instal- | 
So much down | 


The dining-room sideboard | 
attractive | 


It is a pretty sight to’ see the | 
club 
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DOMESTIC WEATHER. 
An EpisopE IN THE CAREER OF A 
BaRoMETER. 

‘““T pon’? know what’s the matter 
with this barometer at all,” said Angela, 
tapping it in a rather condescending 
way. ‘“ It doesn’t seem interested, some- 
how.” 

“Why should it be?” I asked. 

‘** Because that is what it is for,” said 
Angela. ‘‘ Why do you imagine people 
have barometers ?” 

I smiled mysteriously. 

‘Ag a matter of fact,” I said, “I’ve 
heen asked not to—er—disclose that.” 

“Disclose what ?” asked Angela. 

“Why people have barometers. I 
know, of course, but I’m afraid | mustn’t 
say.” 

‘Now you are just being ridiculous,” 
said Angela. ‘But if this barometer 
doesn’t go up before next Saturday I 
shall give it to Daphne. So there!” 

‘But, my dear girl,” I said reasonably, 
‘you can’t expect a barometer to go up 
by itself like that.” 

“Of course I can,” retorted Angela. 
‘** How else can a barometer go up?” 

“But I mean it requires cyclones and 
anti-eyclones and deep depressions and 
ridges of high pressure and—oh, all sorts 
of things, to encourage it.” 

“Why?” asked Angela. 

‘* Tt ’s—er—it ’s too complicated to go 
into now ; it depends on the refractive 
index of mercury and—er—the muta- 
bility of matter and so on.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“The B. B.C. weather forecast, of 
course. That’s important.” 

‘‘T don’t believe a word of it,” said 
Angela decisively. ‘If that barometer 
doesn’t go up, it goes out. It isn’t 
trying.” 

I looked at the barometer sadly; there 
didn’t seem much hope for it. It was 
pointing gloomily to MUCH RAIN with one 
eye on sTorMY. I tapped it kindly, but 
it seemed utterly unable to shake off its 
lethargy. It has never been any real 
use as a barometer, but it has often been 
« sort of companion to me in moments 
ol stress. In some circles men beat 
their wives; in others they tap the baro- 
meter. Any husband will understand. 

“Tt hasn't gone up,” said Angela at 
breakfast next morning. 

Angela has a way of beginning a 
conversation in the middle; for the 
moment 1 was at sea. 

“Tf you are referring to our stock or 
share in Amalgamated——~—”’ 

“J was referring to our barometer,” 
said Angela. 

“Oh! I fancied I noticed a slight 
movement. In any case I am sure it 
has every inlention of going up during 


“Tt had better,” said Angela. 

But it didn’t. It seemed to have no 
appreciation of the awful fate which 
was hanging over it. 

On Friday morning I inspected it 
with growing anxiety. There was no 
change, and Angela, with a sort of half- 
concealed sneer in its direction, went in 
to breakfast without a word. 

It wasa difficult situation. The more 
I thought about it the more I realised 
how fond I was of that barometer. Its 
very steadfastness in a world of hectic 
change endeared it to me. I went out 
and tapped it again, but it was true to 
its principles; Jike Martin LuTHER, 
nothing could budge it. 

And then all of a sudden I realised 
that I couldn’t bear to lose it, so I 
tampered with it. I know it sounds a 
pretty awful thing to have done, but I 
did; I tampered with it ! 

It wasn’t easy, either. There was a 
bent tube in its inside full of mercury, 
and little weights on the two ends of a 
piece of string, and it was not until I 
had the bright idea of stuffing the tube 
with wet blotting-paper that I was 
able materially to improve the weather 
prospects. But that did it. When I 
left, the barometer was pointing to sET 
FAIR, With a sort of smirk on its face. 

“Have you seen it?” asked Angela 
excitedly on Saturday morning. 

“Seen what, darling?” 

“The barometer. It’s simply gone 
bounding up.” 

“Splendid! Then you—you won't 
give it away after all?” 

“Give it away?” 

“To Daphne.” 

“Qh, that,” said Angela. ‘I never 
meant to, anyway. But’—and here 
she put her head on one side and looked 
at me as—well, as only Angela can— 
‘‘you haven’t forgotten your promise, 
have you?” 

A cold clutching hand seemed to run 
up and down my spinal cord. 

“What promise ?” I asked anxiously. 

“You know,” said Angela. ‘“ You 
promised—ever so faithfully —that I 
should have a beautiful new spring 
costume as soon as the weather was 
sET FAIR. And it is.” 

“Ts it?” I asked weakly. 

“Of course it is. You can’t argue 
with the barometer, can you?” 

“No,” Isaid sadly. ‘I suppose you 
can t. 

“That is why I was so anxious for it 
to go up by this morning,” explained 
Angela happily. ‘Cécile has got the 
darlingest costume, and she promised 
to hold it for me until to-day. And it 
only costs... .” 

I looked round sadly at the baro- 
meter. It was still pointing to srt 





the next few hours.” 


suddenly to have enveloped the uni- | 
verse. 
with a sigh. 

“Thank you ever so much,” said 
Angela. ‘And now I shall go and give 
the barometer a great big kiss !” 

“Am I not in this at all?” I asked 
a little pliintively. 

Angela flashed a dimpled smile at me. 
“It’s really the barometer’s doing, 
isn’t it?” she said. ‘* We must be fair, 
you know.” L. pu G, 








SOLACE FOR SAINT VALENTINE. 


Wits a gale of wind and a sceud of snow, 

With clouds above and with mist below, 

Oh! it’s little your shivering poet can 

sing, 

As he walks afield, of the coming of 

spring, 

Of a young man’s fancy and that sort of 

thing. 

But there, at the flooded meadow’s 
edge, 

Sit a small brown couple beneath the 
hedge, 

Who furnish at least one happy line: 

Partridges pair at Saint Valentine. 


Valentine, Valentine, tender saint, 

Where are the posies he used to paint ? 
He would bid the gallant in piteous case 
Be done with his sighs and his doleful 


face, 
And would frame his pleadings in paper- 
lace, 


Tricking them out with a Cupid’s dart 


Nobody wants him in these hard times; 
Nobody cares for him and his rhymes. 


Poor old dreamer, he quits the stage, 


And, musing sadly on his defeat, 

He wanders out in the fog and sleet, 

All forgotten and obsolete— 

Then he sees in the furrow, squat and 
trim, 

Two lovers who still remember him. 

Take heed, take heed to it, mistress mine, 

Partridges pair at Saint Valentine ! 

A.C. 








Oxford Will Out. 

“A reporter asked him if he was Airciafts- 
man Shaw. Speaking in cultured tones, which 
betrayed him, he replied, ‘No, may name is 
Mr. Smith.’ ”—Sunday Paper. 








“To-day Mr. 
to a slight cold.”—Police-court News. 
We can understand University oarsmen 
in training eating their meals in a stand- 
ing posture, but this seems a prepos- 
terous excuse. 





**T made $3,000 in 3 months from my 
greaseless doughnut business!’ Thos. Minch, 
Fla.”—Advt. in American Journal. 


We recommend Mr. Mincu to try his 





FAIR, but a deep depression seemed 





hand at a noiseless soup. 


{ reached for my cheque-book | 





And a couplet to melt Amanda’s heart. | 


To the jeers of a more enlightened age, | 


was unable to sit owing 
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PEACE AT THE PROW AND TREASURE AT THE HELM. 


A SYMBOLIC ATTEMPT TO HARMONISE THE APPARENTLY CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES OF THE KELLOGG 
PACT AND THE BIG NAVY BILL. WITH MR. PUNCH’S COMPLIMENTS TO THE AMERICAN SENATE ON 
PASSING BOTH OF THEM. 























The Man. 


The Flapper. 
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“BUT, MY DEAR LADY, WHY DIDN’T YOU SIGNAL?” 


“THERE IS NO SIGNAL FOR WHAT I WANTED TO DO.” 





THE FLOPPER, 


I rirst made his acquaintance on a 
tube escalator. By this I don’t mean 
to imply that we were in any way 
formally introduced. What actually 
happened was that I was proceeding 
thoughtfully up the stairs, my walking- 
stick tucked under my arm as I searched 
for my ticket, when I was momentarily 
halted by an obstacle—in short, two 
girls, who, poor things, despite their 
superior bearing had never learnt to 
read sufticiently well to comprehend the 
notice, ‘Please stand on the right that 
others may pass.” They, however, 
have nothing more to do with the story ; 
the point is that as I stopped I felt a 
sharp blow on the end of my stick, 
which projected out behind, and, turn- 
ing round, saw a youngish man, shab- 
bily dressed, holding his hand to his 
eye in some pain. 

* My dear Sir,” I evied, ‘a thousand 
apologies. ... ” No, that’s what I 
ought to have cried, according to the 
short-story writers; what I actually 
said was, “I say, old chap, I’m fright- 
fully sorry!” 

He did not take it very graciously. 

** And so you orter be,” he said, feeling 
for a handkerchief, 


stick pointing out be’ ind like that and 
then stopping so sudden.” 

I began to feel rather bad. Useless 
to put the blame on the girls in front. 
I knew their sort. They would have 
either withered me with a “ Really-they- 
ought-to-put-insect- powder-down-and- 
keep-these-things-away ” look; or else 
they would have complained to a police- 
man that I had spoken to them first. 
So I took refuge in further apology. 

“T’m afraid it was rather careless 
of me. I ought to have thought. is 

“Yes, guv’ner, you ought.” 
mopped at his streaming eye. 

“] never realised anyone was so close 
behind. I hope I haven’t hurt you 
badly?” 

At this point the escalator swept us 
off into a backwater at the top. 

“Tt don’t hurt so much now,” he 
said, blinking behind his handkerchief. 
‘Trouble is I shall lose a day’s work at 
least over this. You see, I’m a pre- 
cision-grinder. 

“Quite so,” I said knowingly. “ You 


H e 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Ing aprecision-grinder’s precision flashed 
carrying of your |across my mind. 


—er—grind things with precision.’ 

“y ought to see my doctor. And my 
lawyer, “he added sharply. 

Visions of heavy damages for destroy- 





I wondered whether 


ED | 
“ap Perhaps he. I felt sur- | 
reptitiously for a pound-note. 

A man stopped by us. 

** You all right, mate?” he said to the 
injured one, and scowled at me. ‘I 
saw just what ’appened—if you want 
a witness. 
part.” 

I felt for two pound-notes. I realised | 
I had better settle this up at once if | 
possible. Lawyers are even more ex- | 





| 


Blinking carelessness on ’is | 


pensive than precision-grinders. | 


Another man joined us, and I began 
to feel for more pound-notes. But the | 
newcomer saved me. He addressed me’ 
jauntily— | 

“Don’t you believe him, Mister. 
That stick of yourn didn’t go near his | | 
bleedin’ eye. He hit it wiv his hand | 
a-purpose W hen you w asn’t looking. | 
He’s having you.’ 


Witness for the prosecution at once | | 


vanished, and the victim, gazing round 
with miraculously restored sight, ap- 
peared to be about to do likewise. The 
new-comer’s statement had every appear- 
ance of truth, except that the damaged | 
eye, now revealed, was not bleeding. It 
was not even watering, the water hav- 
ing been skilfully materialised from the 
handkerchief. | 

It + many have been the relieved amuse- 
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ment on my face that checked his flight. 


| He paused and said, ‘‘ Sorry, guv’ner,” 
| and grinned cheerfully. 


I’m afraid I grinned too; whereat 
witness for the defence, seeing that the 


| matter was being settled out of court, 


| also went on his way. Scentingastory, 
| I drew my precision-grinder, now as 


precise as ever, into a buffet. 

“Tell me all,” I said, calling for two 
lasses of milk. 

He did. 

He was a “flopper” by trade, I learnt. 


o 
D 


' Having started life as a comic acrobat 


on the halls, he had soon found an 


| ingenious way of putting his skill to 


better account... He and his mate, in 
short, made a living from faked acci- 
dents. Walking-sticks on escalators 
were only light relief, undertaken by 
way of recreation; his real business 
consisted in falling over cellar-flaps, 
pavement-lights, defective tram-lines 
and so on. His companion, whose part 
was that of scout and subsequent wit- 
ness, unearthed obstacles where some 
defect, if brought to light by an accident, 
would definitely make the owner respon- 
sible; and he himself then executed a 
scientific tumbleand presented his claim. 
He insisted that in his hands it was not 
a mere business; ‘‘an artist, that’s wot 
I am,” he reiterated. It all sounded 
very simple, though personally I felt 


| there might be better ways of earning 
| money. 





However, we parted friends instead of 
litigants, and I rashly promised not to 
give him away. 


I met him again quite recently. To 
my surprise he was hawking flowers. 
The barrow did not look like a collap- 
sible one, nor did | see anything for him 
to fall over or into. In short, he was 
just selling flowers. 

When he had recognised me I asked 
him what was the matter. 

‘“‘T can’t fall proper no more,” he ex- 
plained. ‘You see, I ‘ad a nasty 
tumble the other day.” 

‘But surely wasn’t that the idea 

‘“‘Not this tumble wasn’t. You see, 
my mate he found a cellar-flap belong- 
ing to the ‘ Blue Lion,’ down Elephant 
way, Which ’ad a defective bolt to it. 


9” 


| I mean, a lawyer ’ud only ‘ave to see 


that bolt to get’em on toast for damages. 


| Well, I went and did one of me best 
| falls all round it—the neck-and-’eel, I 
ices it. ... 


“Yes?” I asked. 

*« And blimey if it wasn’t more defect- 
ive than wot I knew! 
proper—not as I meant. 
‘orspital for a week.” 

“Tam sorry,” I said. ‘But even so 


I was in 


| you must have got a good sum in 


damages ?” 


I fell into it reel | 




















Loving young Wife (to husband, defeated by leaking pipe). ‘‘ NEVER MIND, 


DARLING : 


ANYHOW, WE STILL HAVE EACH OTHER.” 








“Damages!” He looked scornfully 
at me. ‘Damages! Wot, me claim for 
a fall what I didn’t mean? Blimey, 
guv'ner, I couldn’t do that! Why, it 
was me own blinking carelessness.” 

I let him sell me some expensive 
flowers. He had certainly established 
his claim to be a true artist. A.A. 








Shakespeare’s Bohemia in England. 
“On Tuesday snow from four to ten feet 
deep was reported from Simonsbath, the fam- 
ous inland beauty spot beloved by holiday- 
makers, on the north Devon coast.” 
Gloucestershire Paper. 





“At the annual weekly luncheon of the 
Wallsend Rotary Club yesterday...” 
Local Paper. 
Smith Minor suggests that the Christ- 
mas dinner should be made a fixture of 
this kind. 








Brighter Litigation in Canada. 





“ Judgment for $63.74 was entered in favour 


of the —— Wrecking and Coal Co., who occu- 
pied the bench in the absence of Judge hs 
Canadian Paper. 
In the circumstances we should have 
expected a considerably larger sum. 








“Gentleman, with large house, would reccive 


Gentlemin Paying-Guest, bath, electric, pro- | 


fessional or University gentleman.” 
Cambridge Paper. 


Mrs.’ Arris says that electric gen’lemen | 


are always the easiest to do for. 


“With a two to the on-side Hammond 
reached his third century in this series of 
Tests and his sixth of the tour when he had 
been batting four hours and four minutes. 
He lustily cheered for his fine display.” 

Derbyshire Paper. 


We easily pardon him this momentary | 


breach of modesty. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
X\XLI.—Asks QuEstions. 

Wet Trix my little gillifiower it’s 
rather a throb, you remember last 
November I told you about the kat- 
trouble I had inthe House owing to some 
babyish vale about raising a point of 
order si(ting down with a hat on and I 
hadn’t a hat, well my dear now the 
Speaker has scotched the said rule so I 
haven't guiie lived in vain, however I 
do believe I’m going to lose the Whip, 





something too ghastly, my dear I hadn’t people were enjoying themselves and did 
uttered about him for weeks when sud-| he stz/l think Dora was dea? and he said 


denly he erupted with three perfectly 


flatulent speeches about Dora being 


dead, and of course the very same day 
I saw a man was fined because the 
number-plates on his car were too large, 
and also a stainless publican was pro- 
secuted merely darling because some- 
body played the piano in the bar and 
the criminals present joined in the 
chorus and the man hadn’t a music- 
licence and of course there were three 





Certainly, so I said Well does: the Right 
Honourable Hicks know the song about 


John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in 


the grave but his sou/ goes utterly march- 
ing on, because my dear that is the 
crystal point and of course the whole 
House broke into a bronchial cheer and 
Auntie refused to answer, though I 
thought the discomforture was too too 
noticeable. 

Well my dear thus heartened I made 





iy dear I’m too unloved, 
heeause well the House is 
quite gangrenously boring at 
present, my dear they drone 
along with these suety Gov- 
ernment Bills which sobody 
understands except the Civil 
Servants who are the abso- 
lute kings of the castle these 
days, my dear Haddock says 
we're not a limited mon- 
archy or democracy or any- 
thing any longer but an un- 
limited burocracy, though I 
| don’t suppose that will keep 
you awake darling anyhow 
the private Members can do 
| quite nothing except waddle 

through the Lobbies when- 
| ever the bell rings like per- 

fectly drilled ducks, except 

of course that we ’re not al- 

lowed to quack, and my 

dear it’s all very well for 
| the Gov to say they must 
' have all the time for their 
adipose Bills, but what they 
| don’t seem to realise is that 
if they can’t keep the Mem- 
bersinterested in the mouldy 
Parliament how can they 
expect the man-in-the-Tube 
| to be, and the nude truth is 
‘that nothing people talk 
about in the home is ever 
mentioned in the House, well 
my dear youremember what 
mustard I was to begin with 
| but of course now | merely 

trickle into the place about 








<= 


Old Iady (to Policeman). “I HAVE AN IDEA THAT MY NIECE 
TOLD ME TO CATCH A 1-7-DOUBLE-3 MAYFAIR, OR IS THAT WHERE 
SHE LIVES, DO YOU THINK?” 


the holiest kind of vow to 
ask him at least one question | 
a day, though of course it’s 
all so difficult, because you 
have to submit every ques- 
tion to the Clerk at the 
Table who is perfectly en- 
crusted with the most kin- 
dergarten rules, well you 
mayn’t ask a question which 
is hypothetical or a state- 
ment of fact, or contains 
arguments or inferences or 
imputations or epithets or 
controversial or ironical ex- 
pressions, which doesn't 
leave much well does it dar- 
ling, for instance if I put 
down a question like this 


To ask the Home Serc- 
RETARY if he is not a 
well-meaning but inflated 
solicitor 


this pedantical Clerk would 
merely scratch out well- 
meaning and inflated which 
of course are utterly the 
operative words, my dear 
how can you discuss Hicks 
without using 9 sporadic 
epithet or two, m~ dear the 
man’s too negative'as it is, 
my dear he’s one protracted 
NO, toomarvellou atstamp- 
ing the heavy ‘ioot, but 
where is the helping hand, 
well my dear what has he 
done except trample on the 
pathetic Bishops and tread 








as brightly as a stagnant pond, and 
almost my one amusement is to suddenly 
crash into the Smoking-Room and see 
all the male legislators dry up with their 
mouths open in the middle of a mas- 
culine story, my dear too unwelcome. 
However darling even that’s rather 
2 palling pleasure and I thought that 
somehow 1 must get my money’s worth 
out of the club so I’ve taken to tor- 
| menting the man Hicks with Parlia- 
mentary questions, of course I know 
you think I’m moony about Hicks, and 
people keep goading me to leave him 
alone, but my dear he’s like a baby the 
moment you leave him alone he does 





detectives sniffing busily at the window, 
can you see the picture, so English 
darling, because my dear it seems if one 
man sings at the piano it’s too lawful 
but if three men sing it’s felonious, well 
darling I put down a question about 
this mean and smelly affair and Hicks 
as usual said it was the law of the land 
and he couldn’t interfere, so my dear I 
started pelting the person with Supple- 
mentaries, and I said Well if that’s the 
law had he taken any steps to have it 
altered during the last four years, and he 
took six words to say No as the verbose 
custom is, so I said Js it not a fact that 
the sole offence in this case was that 





onthe Trade Unions and pranceabout on 
the publishers, turn out the Russians by 
the raid on Arcosand keep out the Ameri- 
cans by the raids on the West End, my 
dear his one idea is raids and regulations, 
my dear as Haddock says he has the 
raid -mind, he is definitely the Razd- 
King, but as for creating anything, well 
my dear you won't remember but in 
1924 he announced with a loud bang 
that he was going to utterly clean-up 
the night-life of London because of 
Wembley and the chaste Colonials and 
everything, and my dear here he is 
in 1929 still Jowdly announcing that 


he is definitely going to utterly clean- 
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| half Scotland Yard quite swearing before 


| while as for Home Affairs, of course you 
| might say the Virgins’ Vote came out of 


| thing else but the Shop Hours Act which 
| had tobe rammed downtheirthroats and 


| was How long has the H. 8. been in 


diseased Betting Laws, only this bigot of 
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JUST PUT THEM DOWN TO MY ACCOUNT.” 
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‘ ZZ = 

PRA AIAN AS 
VAS 
ene: ” 





up the night-life of London, and the 
sole fruit and blossom of four years’ 
hysterica! cleaning is that the police 
are in a septic mess, my dear it’s rather 
hilarious when you come to think of it, 


the Police Commission that the police 
are tc. impeccable and the other half 
nose-deep in the most insanitary police 
scandals, and my dear do you remem- 
ber ho: - poor TERENCE O’Connor was 
stamped upon by Hicks for merely sug- 
gesting that a Metropolitan cop was 
capable of bribery, however, but mean- 


the Home Office though that was the 
Prime really, and I can’t think of any- 


anyhow was the permanent ¢carnation 
of Dora, except that you can buy choco- 
lates at a theatre now, but my dear it 
took fen years’ yapping in the Press to 
get that, my dear that Department, it’s 
like an elephant giving birth to a mouse, 
too reluctant, anyhow my zezt question 


charge of Home Affairs and is he satis- 
fied with the festering condition of our 





a Clerk scratched out both festering and 
diseased which of course was the entire 
gist and flavour of the Question, well I 
appealed to the Speaker and he rejected 
the whole Quest:on because he said it 
was asking for an expression of opinion, 
my dear that’s the kind of LRoedean 
regulation a public woman has to face, 
however I altered it to Has Hicks done 
anything during the last four years and 
does he propose todoanything during the 
next four months to reform and codify 
the B. L.’s, well my dear he bleated in the 
negative as usual, so I said Doesn’t he 
think this malignant and national mess 
is more important than the night-life of 
London, but my dear /oo mute, so the 
next day I did the same about the 
Divorce Laws and the Licensing Laws 
and I said Will the Right Hon. Sec. for 
Home Affairs take his mind off Soho and 
get down to the Home, and then the 
other day I asked Has he considered the 
question of suppressing Stag-hunting 
and he said as usual there was no public 
demand, so then my dear I[ rather lost 
the little head and [ leaped up and said 
Will the Right Honourable Spinster say 
if there is any public demand for prose- 
cuting people who play the piano in 





pubs, well then darling there was the 





most vociferous scene and I had to with- 
draw Spinster, and now the Whips are 
at me and I’m getting the most male- 
volent letters, however I’m too unde- 
terred because my dear the man’s a 
menace, and Haddock’s going to utterly 
stand for Twickenham as an Indepen- 
dent and split the Tory vote so as to 
save the nation from another Jixennium, 
too right, farewell now your rather 
unpopular Topsy. A. P. H, 








American Uplift. 
‘*Prixnce GEORGE TO GET DuKE or Kent 
TITLE, 
Third of King’s Sons to be raised to 
Aristocracy.”’ 
American Paper. 
“Tae Trsr. | 
}:NGLAND’s Backs To THE WALL.” 
Headlines in Provincial Paper. 
What we wanted was Whacks to the 
Ball. 
“Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., C.B., in a 
recent pamphlet states‘. . . the safe conversa- 
tion of Foods in tins brings the natural pro- 
duce of practically the whole earth within the 
economic reach of all people.’ ” 
Grocer’s Pamphlet. 
We have always made it a rule not toe 
listen to tinned-food dialogue. 





| 
| 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


| am surprised, and not a little grieved, that so much 
apathy is being shown about the Derating Scheme, after all 
that 1 have done to popularise its more difficult clauses. 
Mr. Batpwin has even been obliged to urge Conservative 
| M.P.’s to sit up and try to listen to the thing likemen. But 
in vain. 

There is one statesmanlike course, and one only, and that 
is to re-write the whole measure in verse and song when the 
Committee-stage is over, and have it passed again from 
beginning to end. If that does not rouse the dormant 
House from its lethargy, nothing will. 

It is not my business to carry out the work, but I can 
indicate roughly the way in which it should be done. 

To begin with, the title of the Bill itself should fall into 
some simple rhyming metre, easy to be carried in the heart 
and easy to be sung. For instance, after a brief overture 
on the pastoral flute we might begin :— 


A BILL 


To amend the law 
Relating to poor relief, 

A measure without a flaw, 
Merciful, mild and brief. 


A Bix that deals with the regis- 
tration of deaths and births, 

With towns and with roads and hedges, 
The lordliest Bill on earth. 


A Bu. that will grant entire 
Or partial relief from rates, 
To the rolling land of the shire 
And the yard that is used for freights. 


A Brix that removes or sinothers 
Certain Exchequer grants 

And replaces them by others, 
As though they were tiny plants. 


A Bitt that is quite essential 

For matters like these, and more, 
For purposes consequential 

On things that were said before. 


After which I would propose a blank verse, opening in the 
' more or less dramatic vein :— 


I it enacted, therefore, of the King’s 

Most Excellent Majesty, both by and with 
The advice and cénsent of his summon’d Lords 
Not only Spiritual but Temporal 
And this elected band of Commoners 
Assembled : 

PART I, 
Poor Law. 


Transfer and : 

Administration of Functions. 
On the appointed day the functions 
Of each Poor Law Authority shall be 
(Subject to the provisions of this Act 
And save as otherwise this Act provides) 
Transferred and rendered, houseled and annealed, 
Unto the Council of the County, or 
The County Borough that incorporates 
Within its cincture and environing pale 
The Poor Law area, that poor, poor earth 
Hacked over by a hundred bleeding wounds, 
For which the said Authority now acts, 











Or if the said Authority is not 

Wholly comprised within one county, or 
One county borough, then the functions of 
The thing that we alluded to above 

So far as it has reference or refers 

To what we mentioned shortly afterwards 
Shall yet be transferred, even as we said, 
And as from that appointed day forthwith | 
Who ever says “‘ Poor-Law Authorities ” 

Shall speak of something that has ceased to be, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Left not a rack behind. 


Nay, good my lords, 
Where’er two councils, ay or more than two, 
Whether of counties or of county boroughs 
Deem it expedient that the areas 
Of the said councils should be junctionéd 
For any purpose under this high Act, 
And therefore make an application 
Unto the Minister’s impe ial self, 
He shall give orders so to junction them, 
Counting the twain one head. | 


There! Any good Parliamentary draughtsman can go | 
on after that. But I suggest a rather more tripping and | 
sprightly mode for Part I1I., where the vesting of all drains | 
and sewers in the County Council is proposed, and for those 
portions of the Bill which deal with the diseases of cattle, 
unreduced rateable values, and the mathematical formule 
dealing with weighted population, calculated in accordance 
with the rules set out in Part III. of Schedule 4. | 

115 (3), the last subsection of the last clause, might well 
read :— 


The Minister may by order | 
Direct that this Act should go, 
Subject to adaptations, 
And subject to modifications, 
Beyond Great Britain’s border 
To the Scilly Isles also. 


| 


A quiet yet dignified close. 

As for the Scottish portion of the Bill, it should be cast 
immediately into the homely dialect and simple measures 
of Ropsie Burns. I understand from the Scottish Office 
that they have a man there quite willing todothis. Evor. 








Burying the Hatchet. 

‘*Ten Afghan princes and noblemen arrived at Rangoon to-day en | 

route to Meiktila, in Upper Burma, where they will be interred until 
the Afghan trouble is over.’’—Provincial Paper. 





The Brighter Side of Flu. 
“One of the most marked features in foreign affairs during the past 
four years had been the entry of Germany into the League ot Nations, | 
and that was brought about chiefly through the influenza of Sir | 





Austen Chamberlain.”—New Zealand Paper. 





What is Really Happening in the Tests ? 
Translation of title underneath a photograph in a Spanish 
niewspaper :— 
“View of the playing-field at Sydney in the second ‘ base-ball’ 
match between the teams of Hammond and Hendern, representatives 
of England and Australia.” 


“Returning to London in 1914, she played in ‘ The Passing Show’ 
and other revenues.” —Daily Paper. 


Notably the Entertainment Tax. 





“After all, a foul is a foul whether it is alittle one, like the 
curate’s egg, or whether it is an unintentional one like that foul which 
Paolino got away with at Scott’s expense.”—Evening Paper. 


Parts, however, of the curate’s little foul were excellent. 
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* 
Rey Drisaesss, 


Bridge Fanatic (who is dieting, to maid handing potatoes). ‘“‘ NO BID.” 








OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 

| \ New Broop-Sport rrom RHODESIA. 
THERE is a perfect plague of chame- 

| leons on the farm this year. The ‘“‘boys” 
| are terrified. They say that they bite 
, and also they do not care for the way 
| they have of looking with uncanny eyes 
at two different people at the same 
_time. When I catch one by the tail 
_and gentle it they stand in awestruck 
groups waiting to see me wiltand wither 
uway. But they have seen me do it so 
many times in the last few months that 
the most sanguine of them are beginning 
to believe that Iam immune. I do not 

| suppose they think any better of me for 


| that, and, if they were English country- 


people of a few generations back, I feel 
sure they would cross their fingers at 
me to ward off the evil eye. Possibly 
they do something equivalent now, but 
if so [have not noticed it. The Mashona 
is very polite and does not like to em- 
barrass one. 

Living, as we do, far from a foot- 
ball- ground, race-course, greyhound- 
track and all other amenities of civil- 
isation, we have to invent our own 
diversions; and theadvent of the chame- 
leon, with its taste for fly-stalking on 
the mosquito-nets that protect the 
verandah, has given us a sport that 
demands steadiness of hand combined 











with patience and perseverance, and also 
brings in the animal factor that appeals 
so strongly to the Briton. 

Each member of. the household keeps 
at least one chameleon in training, and 
meetings are held every evening at sun- 
down on the verandah. My wife’s first 


chameleon but a little short 


temper when first brought on to the 
course. Young Martin’s stand-by is 
Brutus, a rather leggy youngster with 
good action that is improving daily. 


many a good race from not being able 
to wait. Christopher pins his faith to 





string is Euphrosyne, a well-set-up | 
in the | 
reach, and he is a;t to show a bit of | 


Impatience is his fault, and he has lost | 
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Tartan II. (Tartan I. was a great loss 
to the stud when his imitation of a 
cushion- cover was so clever that a 
rather stout guest failed to spot him 
and sat down unsuspecting upon him.) 
Poor Tartan has a good deal to contend 
with, as he is guided by a none-too- 
steady hand that trembles with excite- 
ment, for Christopher is only four. My 
favour'te is Swivel-Eye, so named for 
his wonderfully quick independent op- 
tical feats. There is nothing that is hid 
from my old friend. I have had him 
two months now, and, having picked 
him in the veld as a good’un, I have a 
great pride in him and a very real affec- 
tion. If there is one thing about him 
that I would have otherwise it is his 
persistence in the old veld habit of 
gently swaying like a breeze- fluttered 
leaf. That may be good tactics in a 
scurry over rough country, but it does 
not do on our verandah-course. 

There are very few rules to be ob- 
served once we are off. The chameleon 
is held on the back of the hand and as 
the flag drops each competitor makes a 
swift but stealthy move for a fly on the 
mosquito-gauze. Experience is teaching 
us how to spot the somnolent ones. 
Then comes the real business of man- 
ceuvring for a good position within 
about five inches without starting the 
quarry. Each chameleon knows his own 
length of tongue to a nicety, and if he 
does not stiike one, has to edge ina 
little nearer. It is then that the steady 
nand and the unblinking eye is neces- 
sary. Very cautiously old Swivel-Eye 
will bring both of his opties to bear on 
his prey; a slight lengthening of his 
neck brings him a millimetre or so 
nearer. As his whip-like tongue shoots 
out and comes back like elast:¢ a shout 
from young Martin tells me that I have 
iost by a short head. 

I must apologise to the R.S.P.C.A. 
for indulging in, and bringing up my 
children to enjoy, yet another blood- 
sport. But it is very good fun. 








In 1929. 
‘*Ah, what can ail thee, dame in black ? 
Hast lost a faithful lover ?”’ 
‘No; Cook has given me the sack 
And taken James the shover.” 


“Ts vitiate ‘vishyate’ or 


Su y Paper. 
One would. nday Paper 


“The beds available in London hospitals 
number nearly 15,000. The patients occupy- 
ing them exceed 200,000.”—Local Paper. 

Mr. Punch feels that it would be diffi- 
cult for the hospitals to find a more 
telling slogan. 





‘ vittiate ’ ? | 
vaccilate, ‘ vassilate’ or ‘ vaksilate’? One may | 
promote fierce conflicts by putting such inno- | 
cent questions to a company of learned men.” | 





INTRODUCING THE SPONSOR. 


A FRIEND has just lent me a copy of 
the annuai magazine of the cadets of a 
large American institution, to which, 
though there is nothing quite similar 
in this country, an English provincial 
university most nearly corresponds. 

This magazine costs thirty shillings, 
is of exactly the area and bulk of a 
London Telephone Directory, and con- 
sists of five hundred pages, attractively 
bound in a stiff cover. Beside it the 
journals of Oxford and Cambridge are 
colourless and tame, and I am convinced 
that they might well take a few ideas 
from this attractive rival. 

Three things stand out from its many 
delights. First, I think, the fact that 
every man of the senior year has a page 
to himself, containing his photograph, 
below that his nickname (everyone on 
going down from this institution has 
secured at least one of these, and some 
as many as three), below that, again, a 
résumé of his college career, and lastly, 
at the erd of the page, a portrait of his 
mother. Something like this :— 





Herman Duke Cremp. 
Business Administration. 
“ Pinko.” 
(Career, intimately told by one who 
seems to know.) 





Mrs. Crump. 


Secondly, the English reader is struck 
by the fact that each class, year and 
club in the college has what is called 
its sponsor, a lady who seems to be 


a universal aunt. 


to the photographs of the ladies who 
form the sponsorial corps for the year. 
I gather that it is the doubtful privilege 
of the head man in each grvup or club 
to choose the sponsor, and it is extremely 
instructive to note which young men 
chose their mothers or sisters and which 
did not. It isa decision which must be 


sophomore. 

And, thirdly, when almost everyone in 
the entire college has been described 
with the pen and the camera, some ten 
pages out of the total five hundred, at 
pretty competent articles 
and verses. 

These are the lines, I think, on which 
a Varsity paper should be run. When, 
years alter a boy has gone down from 
this American institut.on, a large man 
with a beard hits him over the back 
and says, ‘Don’t you remember Slimy 


drawings, 


to his year-book to have the satisfact on 
of refreshing his memory of the lurid 
details of Pete’s early life. I wish it 
were possible to do something like this 
with some of the ghosts of my youth. 
Anyhow let us learn a little from this 
salutary example. I suggest that the 
first thing that our University editors 
should do to stimulate the circulation 
of their papers is to appoint editorial 
sponsors forthwithand to append family 
groups to any personalities they may 
publish. What could shed a more search- 
ing light upon the character of John 
Alexander MacFiddle than an accurate 
portrait of Sir James and Lady Mac- 
Fiddle, Ameliaandthe MacFiddle twins? 








Our Humorous Advertisers. 
“Saton D——, $140.00, 
The Gramaphone you cannot hear.” 
Barbados Paper. 





“One discovery I made. Humour, like to- 
bacco, needs the eyes as well as the ears, 
whereas music needs only the ears.” 

Mr. James Dovetas in Daily Paper, 
We should like to see Mr. Douauas 
hlowing smoke-rings from his ears. 








‘Some Usrrunt Hovsrnorp Hrinxts. 

Tears.—Darn small tears with the revellings 
and then iron on the wrong side, and the tears 
will not show.”—Local Paper. 
This reminds us of TENNysoNn :— 

“Tears, darn small tears, I know not what 

they mean.” 

“Ta orquesta: ‘Are you listenig in tonig, 
mot her dear?’ (vals), Gene Williams.” 

“«T fund nushine in your mile’ (vals), 
Leslie; ‘A dream nest’ (fox), Nicholls.” 





|The whole wide world seems to be knit 


a nightmareto many an ambitious young 


Towards the end of 
the volume a dozen pages are devoted | 


the extreme end, are devoted to some | 


Pete ?” he has only to go home and refer | 





From Wireless Programme in Madrid Paper. | 


| 


| something between a platonic ideal and | together by these homely English songs. | 
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' morbid curiosity. 


| immortality on the British Sabbath. 
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FASHIONS are always changing in the 
mode of dressing wp anew the classic 
stories of crime. A long-service reader 
of any of the vivid Sunday papers may 
have had, say, the Bijou Villa Murder 
hashed up in many forms in his time: 
(1) frankly as a shocker; (2) as exempli- 
fying the bulldog strain in the human 
sleuth; (3) thinly disguised as a medico- 
legal discussion of the evidence. Indeed, 
possible variations of treatment are so 
many that he would be a poor journalist 
who could not make one assassina- 
tion with Al human interest serve for 
«a month of Sundays. 

The newest mode is the psycho-ana- 
lytic style. The very last thing the 
writer wants to do is to pander to 
His relation to his 
readers is akin to that of a lecturer to 
students of sociology; he is compelled 
to examine unpleasant details it he is to 
discover to his readers the psychological 
kink that induced the criminal to com- 
mit his murder or series of murders, and 
so to secure for himself an intermittent 


If we should feel the urge to write up 
one of these cases in a manner worthy 





| HOW TO SEASON THE SUNDAY MURDER. 





CHARIVARL. 
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of a Sunday paper the first thing to do 
would be to select our murder; and, as 
our point of view is professedly scien- 
tific, we want an abnormal one. Very 
well, then; we might do worse than 
choose the ease of a little French girl 
who was by way of being a chain- 
murderess :— 

In February of 1843 Grisette Lecocq, 

a pretty brunette of eighteen, was 

engaged as a domestic in the modest 

establishment of Adolfe Nadau, a 

Customs agent in the frontier town 

of Hendaye. 

It will be observed that we keep the 
opening at an unemotional level. Its 
business is to be informative and it is 
designed to bring the reader without 
loss of time to the spell of our first 
cross-heading and of our subject’s first 
murder :— 

REMOVING A WIFE. 

Grisette’s mistress was a Woman in 
whom the unequal contest between 
her liver and her alcoholic appetite 
had induced an unreasonable temper 
and an unlovely adiposity. Grisette, 
prompted alike by her sympathy for 
her master and by her ambition to be 
the second Madame Nadau, lured her 





mistress to the edge of a chalk-pit and 

deftly pushed her over. 

You may have noticed, not wholly 
with approval, that now the story is 
beginning to move we have introduced 
a note of playful humour. But it can- 
not be repeated too often that we are 
not raking up this crime in a ghoulish 
spirit. Weare, as it were, engaged with 
the registered readers and the free 
residue of the net sale in holding a 
scientific inquiry, and a little humour 
proves that we regard Grisette merely 
as a case. In a light vein, then, we 
pass on to narrate how she married her 
victim’s husband and why she thought 
it best to murder his two children. By 
this time we shall require another cross- 
heading :— 

GROUND-GLASS-AND-MILK FoR Two. 

Grisette made such a solicitous wife 
that she could not bear the thought 
that Nadau’s two children should 
occasionally disturb his siesta. Asa 
means of eliminating them—to say 
nothing of cutting them out of Nadau’s 
will—she flavoured their milk with 
just the right quantity of ground- 
glass. 

And now, with many a sly little quip, 








“THAT ’S THE CHAMPION CURLER OF THESE PARTS. 


“ MIGHT BE USEFUL. 


























HE’S STAYING IN THE HOTEL.” 


D’ YOU KNOW WHETHER HE WATER-WAVES ?” 
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we work by easy stages to the point 
where Grisette, in order to make an 
opportunity for a handsomer man, 
decided that Nadau had survived his 
family quite long enough. Her fresh 
enterprise demands that we should take 
great pains with our next cross-heading: 


ARSENIC FOR A CHANGE. 


It should be mentioned here that, 
if we wish our work to be up to the 
highest Sunday standards, we must em- 
phasise passages now and again by the 
use of leaded type :— 


It may be that Nadau began to 
suspect his little Grisette after his 
two unaccountable illnesses, for from 
now on he practically lived in restau- 
rants. Grisette, however, got under 
his guard, and the nightcap of mulled 
wine in which her lily-white hands 
had placed a spot of arsenic proved 
to be a most efficient extinguisher. 


But, you may object, isn’t all this 
very much like gloating? And where 


| does the science come in? The answer 


is, have patience, and you will find that, 


| after we have dealt jocularly with the 
| tell-tale post-mortem and Grisette’s 


trial, we suddenly shed our gay manner 
and proceed to dissect Grisette’s char- 


' acter profoundly and in leaded type :— 


In Grisette we have a not uncom- 
mon type of megalomaniac. Latent 
in most women is a lust for power, 
and this Grisette undoubtedly had 
in inverse ratio to her lack of inches. 
She was in fact an ego-centric, and 
it was for the purpose of remov- 
ing obstacles to her self-expression 
that she utilised the chalk-pit, the 
ground-glass and the arsenic. Her 
inflammable Breton temperament... 


| And so on. If on revision we find that 
| she was not a Breton, but a Basque, 


that need not make any difference to 
her inflammability. 
Our duty done, we may now resume 


our high spirits :— 


Grisette walked to the guillotine 
without a tremor in her little body 
and, icily calm, she bared her shapely 
neck to the blade. 


It is usual for studies of this kind to 
be published with a portrait of the sub- 
ject. This can be left to the editor, who 
will not fail to provide a pen-and-ink 
drawing of Grisette as she appeared in 
1843. A capital likeness, no doubt, and 
before we lay down the pen we must 
write him an arresting caption for it :— 


Grisette Lecoeq, who was brought 
to the guillotine through not leaving 
off while her luck was in. 








Half-Baked ? 
“ Superior Person requires cooking. 
Advt. in Suburban Paper. 


” 











FORCE OF HABIT. 


Wife (in broken-down motor-boat, as husband stands up). “Ho! AND WHERE ARE 


YOU OFF TO NOW?” 











EVERYBODY’S AUNT. 


Some aunts are kind and “ pally,” 
And some are good and sweet ; 


But none with old Aunt Sally 
Can possibly compete ; 
For most are dull, pedantic, 
Whose pi-jaw drives me frantic, 
But Sally is romantic, 
She ’s in a different street. 


I own that she’s no beauty— 
She has a dreadful nose, 
But as a slave to duty 
A peerless record shows, 
Day in, day out, unblinking, 
Never of safety thinking, 
Unarmed yet never shrinking 
From her unnumbered foes. 





Nieces she has in bevies, 
Yet, strangely, more enjoys 
The company of “ nevvies,” | 
And chiefly brutal boys, | 
Who, though they do not flatter, 
But always throw things at her, 
intire'y fail to shatter 
Her adamantine poise. 


To Sally, black, uncomely, 
Her kin no respite grant : 

She bears her burden dumbly, | 
Utters no cry or chant; 

Though neither bard nor spouter 

Has made a song about her, 

I know no braver, stouter, 
No more heroic aunt. 
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Miss. “I ONLY DO MANICURE—NOT OPERATIONS.” 
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THE AUTHOR. 
My daddy is an author— 
Stories, books and plays: 
Yes, daddy is an author, 
Bat not always. 
Daddy writes of sunsets 
And poplars tall and slim, 
And Uncle Wordy’s primrose 
Is all the world to him; 
Daddy says the Downs grew up 
Where someone sowed a song; 
But just behind the seventh green 
The grass is /ar too long. 


My daddy. is an author, 
Brilliant, people say ; 

Yes, daddy zs an author, 
But not to-day. 


Daddy writes of Dreamland 
And castles in the air ; 
He comes into the nursery 
And often takes me there ; 
Daddy says that Fancy 
Is the light behind the sun ; 
But to-day he backed his fancy 
And the darned thing didn’t run. 


My daddy is an author ; 


They ‘re going to knight him soon ; 


Yes, daddy ¢s an author, 
But not this afternoon. 


Daddy writes of England, 
The stories of her past ; 
He loves to take her dear old flag 
And nail it to the mast ; 
Daddy says our monarchs 
Are the glory of the race; 
But what’s the use of kings and 
queens 
If you never hold an ace. 


My daddy is an author; 
Believe me, he can write; 

Yes, daddy 7s an author, 
But not to-night. 








PRACTICAL HELP FOR THE 
MINERS. 


Mr. Punch begs to call his readers’ 
attention to the efforts being made by 
the National Council of Social Service 
in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Labour to provide employment for the 
miners who are out of work. It is not 
enough to distribute gifts of food and 
clothing; the best help is to find them 
work elsewhere. An appeal is there- 
fore being made to every village in the 
land to consider what openings may be 
offered to at least one family. This 
consideration should not be confined to 





merely unskilled agricultural work. The 





mines have employed carpenters, smiths 
and men qualified for many other trades; 
and it is felt that in most villages there 
must be some who could find work for 
one additional man. It should be also 
easy to prevent the breaking-up of the 
family life by providing temporary 
accommodation for the wives and chil- 
dren until a cottage, if none is vacant 
at present, can be secured. 

Mr. Punch does not pretend to give 
more than the briefest hint of this sensi- 
ble scheme, but he asks that all those 
who live in more fortunate villages and 
would like to do some practical and 
permanent service to those whose need 
is heart-breaking willcommunicate with 
Captain L. F. Enis, D.S.0., M.C., 
National Council of Social Service, 
26, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 











“Caprain FRtED AGAIN.” 
Daily Paper. 
We hope they knew the old formula— 
an hour for each pip. 





“ And what a mild breakfast he eats. A cup 
of good English tea, with a few biscuits, is 
frequently his only food at breakfast, and this 
he has after he has devoured all the morning 
newspapers at nine o’clock.”—Daily Paper. 





It sounds rather a heavy meal. 
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A ROUBLE ENTENTE; OR, ONE TOUCH OF COMMERCE... 
| Joun Bout (to himself). “THIS IMPOSSIBLE BOLSHIE!” 
| Soviet Russian (to himself). “THIS IMPOSSIBLE BOURGEOIS!” 
Boru (aloud). “WELL, MY FRIEND, WHAT ABOUT BUSINESS ?” 
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fA recent ineeting, representing various large industrial interests, expressed the unanimous opinion that the intimations 
from the Russian Government that they would welcome a delegation of British industry should command the attention of 
the leading manufacturing interests in this country.] 
























































| able to assure the House that 


| be assumed, asked Mr. Hurp, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 4th.—There is some- 
thing ironical in the spectacle of cocoa 
as the invisible power that 
with pitfall and with gin besets 
the road the Gold Coast native 
wanders in. Yet so it is. 
Prosperity born of cocoa, Mr. 
Amery explained to Lieut.- 
Commander KENwortHy, was 
responsible for the six-hundred- 
per-cent increase in the sale of 
spirits, mostly gin, in thecolony 
since 1920. Happily he was 


the “ Drink less gin” movement 
was making notable headway 
among the Gold-Coasters. 

The House had an example 
of the way in which not only 
science but the language of 
sciencé is coming to dominate 
our daily lives. A reference was 
made to the Empire Marketing 
Fund’s experiments with the 
distribution of milk to Scottish 
school-children. Was it not to 


that the English child is of the 
same milk-consuming capacity 
as the Scottish child? “I 
should think it reacts to milk 
in the same way,” replied Mr. 
AMERY cautiously. 

Sir A. Hopkinson pressed the 
Assistant PosTMASTER - GEN- 
ERAL to “justify the present 
state of things under which all the 
letters we want to receive are charged 
1$d., while the communications we do 
not wish to receive and usually do not 
read are charged only a halfpenny.” 
Though the proper study of Assistant 
Postmasters - General is man, Lord 
WoumMerR might have had some diffi- 
culty in answering the question had not 
the SPEAKER decided that it sounded 
suspiciously like a speech. 

Somehow one does not think of the 
Liberal Benches as the locus a quo a 
rousing demand would be made on the 
Government to confound Moscow’s 
knavish tricks. Yet it was Sir ROBERT 
THomas who drew the Home Srcre- 
TARY’S attention to disloyal manifest- 
ations that had occurred (he said) at 
the first presentation of the Soviet’s 
propaganda film, Sé¢. Petersburg, at the 
New Gallery, and demanded to know 
what the Home Secretary proposed to 
do about it. The Home Secretary 


| pleaded that he had not received Sir 


RoBER?T’s notice of the Question. Would 
he put it down again for Thursday ? 
Sir Rozert said he would put it down 
for the following day. The Speaker 


- doubted the urgency of it and said it had 


better be put down on the Order Paper. 


| . . ‘ 
There was a distinct smack of Sono- | 


| MON in the judgment delivered by Mr. 
| SPEAKER on the vexed question of hats. 
‘It will be recalled that one day last! 
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THE NEW DISCIPLE. 
‘* Please, Sir, I understand it per-r-fectly !’’ 
Str JOHN GILMOUR AND SIR ROBERT HORNE. 


week Miss Susan Lawrence, desiring 
to put a point of order during a division 
(which Rule of Procedure 136 prescribes 
shall be done “seated and covered ’’), 
covered her honourable grey hairs with 





THE SCOTTISH LION RAMPANT. 








Mr. KIRKWOOD. 


a nifty toque fashioned hastily but not 
inartistically out of an Order Paper. 

The Speaker (purblindly, in the 
opinion of some) declined to recognise 
this as a suitable covering and 
remained unmoved when Miss 
LAWRENCE invitingly trans- 
formed the toque into a poke- 
bonnet. In the end a mere 
man, whose headgear Miss 
LAWRENCE had indignantly re- 
jected, had to put the point of 
order. 

To-day the SpPEAKER ruled 
that, as a woman Member can 
put an ordinary point of order 
with her hat on because Rule 
142 says that “he” shall be 


surd not to give her equal 
liberty to put a point of order 


hat on just because Rule 136 
says ‘‘the Member,” and re- 


inating pronouns. 

Scottish Members embarked 
on the Committee stage of the 
Local Government (Scotland) 


Bill, and, in spite of a deal of 


with the SPEAKER as to what 





uncovered, and makes no men- | 
tion of ‘‘she,” it would be ab- | 


during a division without her | 


frains from the use of discrim- | 


A small but earnest band of 


time being wasted in arguing | 
> Db 


exactly they were or ought to | 
be discussing, Report on Pro- | 
gress disclosed the creditable | 


fact that the Committee had 
worked its way well into page 3. 
Tuesday, February 45th.— Mining 
Members are a touchy lot, and anything 
savouring of a suggestion that their be- 
loved miners are willing to work but 
won’t, as Dan Leno used to say, rouses 
them to something bordering on frenzy. 
‘There is no great harm in that, because 
it is a more or less restrained frenzy, and 
in-any case some of them, like Mr. 
Batey, sound as if they were in a frenzy 
even when they are not. 


The trouble is that there are fellow- | 


Members on the Labour benches whose 
fine frenzy, as soon as it has started 
rolling, rolls so rapidly that it doesn’t 
know where to stop. Such a one is 
Mr. Davin Kirkwoop. Like TEnny. 
son’s linnets, which ‘“ sing because they 
must,” he gets excited because he can- 
not help it. There the simile ends. 
There is nothing of the linnet in Mr. 
Kirkwoop’s technique. Ii an elephant 
were to sing because it must, it might 
haply reproduce some half-hearted and 
fragmentary echo of Davey’s frenetic 
trumpetings. 


His comrades are justly proud of | 


Mr. Kirkwoop’s powers of explosion, 
and he is so obviously happy, once he 


has been touched off, that the House as | 
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BY whole cannot find it in its heart to 
be deeply incensed at any coherent ex- 
pressions to which he may chance to 
give tongue. At the same time, DavEy 
on the rampage does interfere with 
business. 

It was so this afternoon. An unfor- 
tunate Supplementary Question by 
Colonel Howarn-Bury about a South 


| Wales mine that wanted two thousand 


miners but could not get them (a refer- 
ence to the Nine Mile Point Colliery 
dispute) set the miners’ Members off. 
They said Colonel ‘’owarp-Bury had 
insulted the miners and angrily de- 
manded a withdrawal. The anger was 
perhaps somewhat in the nature of an 
impromptu demonstration for propa- 
ganda purposes, and it seems now that 


| they were venting on Colonel Howarp- 


| whale of a noise-maker. 


Bury the wrath that they really feel 
against Mr. Spencer and his rival union. 

In any case the matter was taken out 
of their hands by Mr. Krrxwoop, who is 
neither a miner nor a Welshman, but a 
“Don’t you 
lecture us!” he shouted at the SPEAKER, 


| who had observed pacifically that he 


| body. 


felt sure nobody meant to insult any- 
y. “Order!” shouted everybody 
else. But Mr. Kirkwoop was off. No 
reporter could have taken down a tithe 
of his skirrling and groans, but they 
included ‘ Liar,” “Cad” and similar 
endearments. His bawling mates, as 
MatiHEW ARNOLD would have called 
them, who would have preferred to 
roar, if not like sucking-doves, at least 


| informatively, became a mere chorus. 


The Speaker evidently decided that 
the best course was to let the storm 
blow itself out. That it did, with a 
promise by Mr. CuurcniLy that a full 
answer to a question on the subject 
raised by Colonel Howarp-Bury would 
be forthcoming on the following day. 
This did not suit Mr. Kirkwoop, 


| who was thoroughly enjoying himself. 


| mutter 


**Now’s the day and now’s the hour,” 
he chanted gloriously. But the chorus 
had retired, leaving Davey, with friendly 
hands still clutching his coat-tails, to 
something about “slippery 
Chancellors” when a question about 
slippery roads cropped up. 

After this a debate on the clause of 
the Local Government Bill which pro- 
poses to transfer educational affairs 
from the special education authorities 
to the newly-constituted county coun- 


| cils seemed a tame affair, which even a 
| fine speech by Mr. Bucuan failed to 


! enliven. 


Neither did Sir Roserr 
Horne’s profession of “belated con- 


| version” to the Government proposals ; 


the fact being that nothing short of a 
brief but convincing restatement of the 
Government's for mula i in terms of space- 
time will ever convince the House that 


anybody but Mr. NevitLe CHAMBERLAIN 
and Miss Susan Lawrence really un- 
derstands what the Government's pro- 
posals are. 


It looks as if Mr. Saknatvarna has 





SrR SAMUEL HOARE’S FALCON (CAPTAIN 
F, E. GuEST) ABOUT TO ATTACK (AS SEEN 
BY COLONEL APPLIN). 
taken to consuming the midnight Edgar 
Wallace. His questions, put to the 
ForEIGN SECRETARY, showed him to be 
in mental possession of as pretty a spy 





THE WESTWARD PAVEMENT. 

‘* Like many good efforts it went West.” 
SiR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS ON HIS BILL 
TO DEAL WITH NIGHT-CLUBS. 
plot as any secret thrill-drinker could 
desire. 1t involved Colonel LawrENcE 
(alias Aircraftsman SHAw) asthe sinister 
secret agent, moving secretly but effec- 
tively among the mountain fastnesses 








and bazaars of 
as a snake-charmer or an 
vendor (to the New Government) of | 
safety-razors and suspenders. 
Somebody (perhaps Mr. SaknatvaLa 
himself) smells a rat. Rumour flashes 
through the bazaars and finally reaches 
the Royal Palace itself that the sup- 
posed suspenders merchant (who has by 
this time vanished) is a secret agent in 
disguise. Some say he is LAWRENCE of 
Arabia, others think he may be Inspector 
Wens.eyof Scotland Yard. The rumour 
gets into the Press. The Indian Govy- 
ernment takes fright, and, to allay sus- 
picion, 


makes an elaborate pretence | 


. . . . | 
Afghanistan disguised | 
itinerant | 


of sending Aircraftsman SHaw home by | 
the first ship. Caution is necessary, | 
however, and he is not permitted to 


mix with the other passengers. When 
Plymouth is reached an Admiralty 
launch takes him aboard. He is secretly 
landed and smuggled to the train. At 
Waterloo he flees headlong from the re- 
porters, holding his hands before his face. 

A strong piece of imaginative think- 
ing, but unhappily, as Sir AUSTEN ex- 
plained, all moonshine. 

Thursday, February 7th.—When Lord 
Banpury was in the Commons he made 
Kine Heron look like the matron of an 
infant welfare centre. He positively 
bathed in the gore of massacred legis- 
lative innocents. 

When the Lords to-day massacred 
his Cruelty to Dogs Bill—as innocent 
a little enactment as ever prattled— 
Lord Banpury’s feelings must have 
approximated to those of DANToN or 
ROBESPIERRE as they approached the 
guillotine. He preserved, however, an 
exterior of Spartan resignation. Their 
Lordships, in slaying the Bill in the 
interests of legislative sanity, must have 
regretted that they could not give it a 
Third Reading, if only to have a kick 
at the Home Office which had presumed 
to order their Lordships to throw the 
Bill out. Perhaps if Lord Buckmaster 
had been there to lead the anti-bureau- 
cratic crusade things would have gone 
differently, 

Mr. 
SECRETARY among his contributors to 
The Oxford English Dictionary Sup- 
plement. He was asked what had hap- 
pened to his Night-Clubs Bill. ‘ Like 
many good efforts,” replied Sir WILLIAM, 
“it went West.” 








Euclid Revised. 


ONIONS can now count the Homer 


“In one corner of the room square tins of | 


every shape were piled.” 
Extract from novel by Mr. E——- W—. 





Feline Duplicity. 
“Strayed, half Persian cat (black), answers 
Sootie; reward.”—Scots Paper. 
Was the half which stopped at home 
white, answering Snowie? 
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Roman Tailor. ‘I QUITE APPRECIATE MADAM’'S CRITICISM, BUT I ASSURE YOU THAT TOGAS ARE BEING WORN MUCH 
LONGER THIS SEASON.” 
LITTLE FOXES. THINGS MY ILLNESS HAS TAUGHT ME. 


A Pea For Pity. 
{ DREAMED, and lo! in this my dream the cranks had had 
their way, 
Fox-hunting was forbid by law for ever and a day ; 
No more across the English grass might English sportsmen 
ride, 
No more the scarlet coats be seen at winter covert-side. 


But what of “Muster Reynolds” whom this law was passed 


to save 
From the death that so befits him as a brigand wild and 
brave ? 


Alas! I saw quite clearly what must now become his fate 
With none to stand between him and the chicken-farmer’s 
hate. 


The shot at dusk, the shot at dawn, the snatched uncertain 
aim, 

The wounds that only slowly kill, the wounds that only maim, 

The bitter gripe of poison and the burning rending pain, 

The broken teeth and bleeding jaws that bite the trap in 
vain. 


The roly cubs in summer dawns that scrapped and played 
amain 

Are dying now by inches, for their dam comes not again ; 

She is lying at a dyke back with a gin upon her pad, 

A broken bleeding sacrifice to sentiment run mad. 


I woke, and knew it but a dream; for yet ‘‘ Mus’ Reynolds” 
ran 

As he did before the wolf-pack ere ever there was man; 

{ woke, but breathed a little prayer for fear of what impends ; 

God pity little oxes and save them from their friends ! 





(1) Tuat my temperature is not my own. Ihave not even 


a royalty on it. It is taken by the nurses straight to the 
doctor, who, I understand, would be guilty of a grave pro- 
fessional lapse if he showed it to me without a special 
licence from the General Medical Council. 


(2) That every invasion of the sick-room made by a wile , 


is but hindering the recovery of the one she loves. How- 


ever, nurses are not altogether inhuman, and the more | 


enlightened of them will now permit a wife to enter the sick- 
room twice a day for the purpose of asking the following 
question: ‘“ How are you feeling this morning (or this 
evening)?” The question must be put exactly in this 
form, and no supplementaries may be asked. 


(3) That it is the duty of the day-nurse to tell the doctor | 


with how many fainting-fits, seizures or coughing-attacks 
my day has been enlivened. If I have had one when she 
was not there I must not tell her, as just a moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince me that I have not had it. Delusions are, 
of course, part of my illness. 

(4) That any good night-nurse will tell you on inquiry 
what sort of a night you have had. 

(5) That the pen is mightier than the invalid. If they 
would only stop writing up charts about me I might per- 
haps get better. 
of their fountain-pens get crossed. 

(6) That nevertheless Sir Watter Scorr is perfectly 
right. 








“A motoring expert yesterday expressed the view, founded on 
experience, that stationary pedestrians are not often injured.” 
Northern Daily Paper. 
A good hoot, however, will usually make the beggars run 
and so become fair game. 


It looks as though I am here until the nibs | 
I hope they ‘re old ones. | 


| 
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AT THE PLAY. 
‘“ Crata’s Wire” (FortuNE THEATRE). 
I wish I could believe that Miss 
Puyuis Nemson-Terry’s very fine per- 


| formance as the formidably, indeed al- 


most insanely, house-proud wife of poor 


| Craig would attract play-goers to the 


| boobs, 


| are by their own firesides 
| dragooned by their comely 


| ject nonentities, we cannot 


Fortune Theatre. But 1 am afraid the 
day is past when fine performances alone 
will attract large audiences. The type 
of play-goer who is a whole-hearted 
player- worshipper generally wants 
something less severe than this gloomy 
domestic tragedy. If the thing rang 
true, if the motivation were adequate, it 
would be another matter. 
But however ready we are 
to believe that those poor 
American men of 
business, lords in their fac- 
tories and counting-houses, 


self-regarding wives into ab- 


really begin to believein Mrs. 
Craig. Craig’s wife, a beauti- 
ful woman, tall and physi- 
cally proud as Atalanta, 
married the unfortunate 
Craig not for love—she had 
no heart in her lovely body 
—but because she wanted 
to be safe in the possession 
of her-own home. Well, 
that is conceivable enough. 
But it is simply not conceiv- 
able that, besides devoting 
her fierce energies to the 
keeping of her house free 
from dust and litter, not 
allowing her husband to 


smoke, or lean again the 
piano lest the masking 


draperies should hang awry, 
she should deliberat:ly drive 
away every friend of his, 
every friendly neighbour who 
calls; should even, when her 
husband is placed in such a position 
that he may be suspected of actual 
murder, prevent him from making the 
explanations that will clear him because 
such explanations and their attendant 


publicity will disturb the serenity of her 


isolation. 

American writers and their presumed 
models, Americans themselves, do in- 
deed tend to be a little prolix in exposi- 
tion and explanation, and Craig’s Aunt 
Austin delivers her indictment of Craigq’s 
wife with a detailed circumstance which 
leaves her no shred of common human- 
ity and crosses all the t's twice or 
thrice for us. But not outside a mad- 
house could such a woman exist—cold 
enemy of her husband, harsh bully to 
her servants, malicious spoiler of her 


niece’s romance, discourteous hostess, 
liar and intriguer—a little-minded, man- 
aging, heartless egomaniac. So that all 
Miss Nerison-Terry’s art—matured, 
it would seem, in her long absence— 
fails to stir our emotions effectively. 
Craig,a charming manly young fellow, 
fortified by his aunt’s philippic, asserts 
himself to the point of smashing his 
wife’s most cherished china figurine and 
smoking all over her sacred parlour. 
He walks out of the house and leaves 
the wife, who even ordered her house- 
keeper to dust the leaves of the laurels 
in the garden and would not grow roses 
because of the litter of petals on her 











TWO HEARTS 


THAT BEAT AS TWO. 


Mrs. Craig (Miss PHyiiis NEILSON-TERRY), “IF YOU USE THIS 
TELEPHONE I’LL LEAVE THE HOUSE.” 
Walter Craig (Mr. Br14n AHERNE). “IS THAT A THREAT OR A 
PROMISE ?’ 


’ 


trim lawns, to maunder about the stage 
in blank despair—but why? she had 
gained her end—making a veritable 
paper-chase trail of rose-leaves—a mag- 
nificently false touch for the ending of 
an unsatisfactorily constructed play. 

The first Act held our interest en- 
tirely,and [thought Mr. Grorce KeLLy 
had something to say that was vital, but 
cur gradual realisation of the frank im- 
possibility of Craiy’s wife shattered his 
chances of success. 

Miss Terry’s performance was ex- 
ceedingly clever — almost convincing, 
which is saying much. Her beauty 
|and stately carriage give her of course 
|immense advantages; but there was 
|much more in it than this. She makes 
her points with subtlety. Mr. Brran 





| 
‘ 








AHERNE’S Craig was a most competent 
piece of work, the contrast between the | 
careless frankness of the opening pass- 
ages and the mournful deflation of his 
whole bearing when he learns the truth 
about his beautiful wife (he must have | 
been a slow thinker) being artfully 
managed. Miss May AGatr’s house- 
keeper and Miss Miipurn’s maid were 
well-observed amusing studies. 

But I am afraid Craig’s Wife is not 
long for this world. i 








IF ANIMALS COULD WRITE. 
IEXPATRIATION. 

Ir is only too well-known that a dog 
may not come from France 
to England without inter- 
rupting its journey at one 
of the seaports for a six 
months’ visit to a quarantine 
establishment. This means 
that few dogs make the 
journey ; for who can wait 
six months for a dog? Six 
months’ waiting for the dog 
of your heart is too long: 
while what must it seem to 
the dog who is waiting for 
the man of his heart? A 
lifetime. Still, there are 
men and dogs who are pre- 
pared to go through with 
it; journeys end in lovers’ 
meetings. 

Were there not aban- 
doned in Canada two or 
three years ago an Aberdeen 
and a Black Cocker Spaniel, 
hoth of mature years, who, 
long accustomed to the daily 
companionship of an indul- 
gent master, had become 
serene and perhaps even a | 
little aggressive in the con- 
fidence of unimpaired 
union? Their master on his 
departure to settle in Eng- 
land determined to do with- 
out them. They were old; 
the time was ripe. Theclean cut, don’t 
you know ?—painful but kindest in the 
end. Yet England for all its pleasures 
did not seem right to him; he was con- | 
scious of a lack; and so when letters 
came saying how dejected was Peter, how | 
splenetic were Nigger’s moods, he cabled 
instructions for them to be put on the 
next boat, and six months and a fort- 
night later he brought them home. 
IT saw them the next day; they were | 
old, it is true, but never was an Aber- | 
deen less dejected or a Black Cocker 
Spaniel less troubled by spleen. And 
their master was a changed man. 

But this is a digression, because when 
I took up my pen it was to tell only of 
the dogs that every year, in their tens 
and hundreds, and per’1aps even thou- 
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sands, make the journey to France, 
where Sirius really rages and rabies 
is not feared. Their welcome is of the 
warmest, but for quite a long while 
they can be very miserable. Why? The 
problem has perplexed many French 
dog-owners, who appear to be squander- 
ing kindnesses in vain. Why do these 
importations take so long tosettledown? 
The food is good and often far too plen- 
tiful; cooks are indulgent; there are 
public gardens where congenial company 
is easily found. And yet the travellers 
from England are detached and wistful. 
Why ? 

A letter which has fallen into my 
hands may answer the question. “ Dear 
Mother,” it begins, and I take the writ- 
ing to be that of a Cairn :— 


Dear Motuer,—I am so miserable, 
and it is no one’s intentional fault, 
because everybody makes a terrible 
lot of me—too much so, from your 
darling old fussy point of view—and 
the food is appetising. But I can’t 
feel at home because I can’t under- 
stand what they say. The old words 
have vanished. No one says ‘‘ Good 
dog!” No one says “Come here.” 
Noone sa\s *‘Go there,” ‘‘ Lie down,” 
‘« Basket,” “ Beg,” “Ask for it.” All, 
all have gone, the old familiar phrases. 

Their petting is the same as at 
home, only there’s more of it, for 
these people are crazy about us; but 
the speech is different. Sometimes I 
make a guess, but only to go wrong. 
Please tear a leaf for me from your 
priceless book of wisdom. 

I am, dear Mother, 

Your devoted and forlorn 
This was the reply :— SANDY. 
Dear Sanpy,—Forgive haste, but 

[ have an appointment behind the 

stable. There is only one thing to 

do, and that is to take some lessons 
in French. 
Your affectionate Moruer. 

Maternal counsel seldom fails and a 
few weeks later came this from Sandy : 


Dearest Moruer (or, as they call 
it here, Mére),—You were, as always, 
right. After a little trouble 1 found 
a poodle, a very clever fellow who 
belonged to an Englishman living 
here, and he undertook to teach me 
his language. His fees were a bone 
«a lesson—not too excessive, as it 
happens, for I get more than I can 
do with alone, and burying them is 
a bore. In about ten lessons I knew 
all that was necessary, such as 
‘*Venez ici” for ‘Come here” (how 
absurd !), “* Allez” for ‘*Go,” “ Cou- 
chez ” for ‘‘ Lie down,” “‘ Donne-moi 
ta patte” for “Give me your paw,” 
und so forth. 
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OUR ATHLETIC GIRLS. 
GRANNIE DECIDES TO IMPROVE HER FIGURE. 


























Of course directly I was in touch 
with them like this everything became 
easy, and now I am perfectly all right 
and liking it. 

My professor is very proud of me, 
and | have promised to do all I can 
to get him new pupils, as he is not 
too well fed and his capacity is great. 
English owners are far stricter than 
French. 

Should any of my brothers and 
sisters, now or to be, be destined to 
come over here, you might like to 
keep this letter so that they may 
have a little preliminary instruction. 
I know you would like to save them 
the misery that I experienced, if you 
could, you are so sweet. 

Lots of love (they call it “amour” 
here) from your devoted Sanpy. 
This correspondence seems to me to 

be conclusive. BV. Gh. 





How to Produce a Three-Legged Race. 
“Ty Desparr.—Since doctor’s treatment has 
done you so much good, go on with it. Walk- 
ing is the best exercise for increasing the legs.” 


Weekly Paper. 





Pleasant Pastoral in East Africa. 
“The Prince went up into the Highlands, 
where he had a happy, unconventional time 
in workaday Kenya, tripping to Lake Nakaru 
with its flam‘ngos and hippos.” 
Magazine Article. 





A Cat’s Meat. | 

“A woman causcd amusement in a Harrow 

street by walking with a Persian cat on a lead, | 

replete with collar and name-plate.” 

Evening Paper. 

No wonder they require nine lives if 

they eat things like that. | 

“The Somerset skipper mowls with his brains | 
throughout, and what a lot that means !” 

ra; Sunday Paper. 

Does it ? oe 
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AT THE PICTURES. 


‘¢ PICCADILLY.” 





| her own satis: who include : a sinister 
youth, in real life Mr. Kina Ho-Cnana, 
but in the story Jim. Wenext witness 


Ir is sad to have to record that there} the triumph of Shosho on the floor of 
the again crowded club, and the humili- 
ation of A/abel, which soon turns to the 


is not a word or incident remaining in 
Piccadilly, My. ARNOLD BENNETT1’s film, 
for which there seems to have 


| been any reason for resorting to 


'as to what film-producers 


and marvellous resources of ani- 


| owns a night-club, at which the 
| dancing turn of Victor and Mabel 


-and drinking to marvel and applaud; 


THE SCREEN WHAT I’M SAYING ABOUT You!” 


| herarm. 


that eminent personage. I say 
“remaining,” having a suspicion 


are. 
As for the residue, any writer 
of penny novelettes could and 
would have produced the same 
results. This is a pity, consider- 
ing the genius of the author of 
The Old Wives’ Tale and The 
Card, and the almost unlimited 


mated photography. 
The story tells how Valentine 
Wilmot (Mr. Jameson THoMAs) 


is the talk of London, although 
neither Mr. Cyriz RircHanrp, as 
Victor, nor Miss Ginpa GRAY, as 
Mabel, quite convinces us. They 
are an attractive couple, but it 1s doubt- 
fuliftheir very moderatecaperings would 
be as successful as all that. The lenient 
patrons, however, pause in their eating 





Lady.“ If MR. BENNETT ONLY DARE PUT ON 


and Victor so far forgets himself as 
publicly to kiss his partner up and down 





This incident is displeasing to 
Wilmot, who likes to keep his dancing- | 
girls to himself, and after knocking | 
Victor down with an invisible blow he| 


| sacks him. 


| the engagement to dance of the Chinese 


| diverting the staff from their duties. 


he does almost 


The result is that the popularity of | 
the club wanes and is restored only by 


scullery-girl whom Wilmot had found 


In order to complete the arrangement 
Wilmot has to visit Limehouse, which 
to slow movement—the 
film as a whole suffers from a too 
| deliberate tempo—and here he finds 
| Shosho (Miss Anna May W ONG) among 
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Shosho (Miss ANNA May Wona@) to Wilmot (Mr. JAMESON 
THOMAS). 


MAKING AS YOU ARE AT WALKING THROUGH THIS FILM.” 


“T HOPE YOU’RE NOT AS SLOW AT 


most venomous jealousy. Miss Wona, in 
her Celestial trappings, with her slender 
legs and sinuous arms, is certainly a vast 
improvement on her dancing predeces- 
sors; but, just as they did, she goes on 
far too long. 

Wilmot, naturally delighted, transfers 
his affections to his new Star, and on a 
subsequent occasion takes her to an 
East End revel: a visit which leads to 
some perplexing thoughts. To begin 
with, what time was it? The iron 
shutters of Valentine's own little night- 
club in the West had been scrupulously 
closed by two commissionaires; and 
then Miss Wonca had resumed her ordin- 
ary outdoor clothes (in which, by the 
way, she should, on the films, never ap- 
pear, because we no longer are enchanted 
by her beautiful neck). It would then 
be, say, half-past one, at the earliest. 





THINGS ONE LEARNS FROM THE FILMS 
How CORONERS OUGHT TO LOOK. 


LONDON _CHAR VARI. 
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But the E ‘ast Ind night- club v was in 1 full 
blast and drinks were being served right 
and left, although a constable in uni- 
form was actually seen peering in. Does 
Mr. Bennett, always up-to-date, wish 
the fans to think of this constable as a 
Sergeant GopparD ? 

A violent scene having been 
caused by the dancing partner- 
ship of a drunken white woman 
and a negro, Wilmot, conscious 
of his companion’s ye!low com- 
plexion, hurries her away to her 
sumptuously furnished new lodg- 
ing and stays there. After he 
has left, whoshould force her way 
through the still open door but 
Mabel, with a revolver in her 
reticule. The actual shooting ot! 
Shosho we do not see, and it is 
something of a surprise to all 
who have not spent much time 
in the cinema and learned what 
certain facial expressions mean 
to find that the murder was actu- 
ally the work of Jim. Me, 
had guessed it. 

Such is the story of Piccadilly, 
the proluction of Mr. E. A. Dupont for 
the British International Pictures, Ltd. 

The acting is on the whole sound: 
but almost everyone is too slow, and 


LOVE- 














ALL IS NOT GILDA THAT GLITTERS. 
Shosho .... Miss ANNA May WONG, 
Mabel. .... Miss GILDA GRAY. 


Miss Gitpa Gray’s expressions are con- 
fused by excessof make-up. Mr. CHARLEs 
LAUGHTON as a discontented gourmet is 
given a few moments to prove that the 
movies and he might very well agree. 
Miss Anna May Wonc could hardly have 
been better, although I personally prefer 
her as an innocent, or at any rate a dupe. 


is too small, 
exposed. Had a night-club been built 
for the occasion the effects would have 
been better. I found myself wondering 
a good deal how an American producer, 
supposing him to have been sufficiently 





with it. 


BP. 


The photography is clear, but far | 
from inspired, and too often the screen | 
so that only halves are | 


attracted by the story, would have dealt 
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SIDEREALITIES. 
Avr St. Capella’s, Solstice Square, 


| shortly after local mean noon on Mon- 
day last, the wedding was celebrated 


between Mr. Percival Perseus, the 


| Giggleswick geometer, and Miss Mira 


Ceti, formerly a filmy star from Lick. 
It proved to be a hyperbolic function of 
the first magnitude, in spite of a certain 
amount of relative interference and 


| humidity. 


Rubescing like a new-born binary the 


| bride was given away with seasonable 
| gravity by her uncle, Sir Algebra Azi- 


muth, the Astronomer-Absolute. She 
wore a miasmic creation of cirro-nim- 
bus gathered in at the equator with 
galactic gussets and fleeced with the 
faintest flocculi; the train was of in- 
ertial azure, featuring broad medullary 


_ bands to emphasize the line of gnomonic 
| drift. Her close companion, Miss Prox- 


ima Centauri, was chief bridesmaid, and 


'with her other satellites wore plain 


cerulean ephemeris and carried cosmic 
little clusters of polarised parallax. 
The musical accompaniment to the 


| service comprised Avogadro’s “ Air and 


| Variations,’ 


, 


a “First Counterpoint ” 
of Aries, the ‘ Enigma ” Emanations by 


| Ap Helion, and the “ Spectrum’s Bride” 


from Ophiuchus. 
An address of profound gravimetric 
density and determined longitude was 


| delivered by the Rev. Septimus Syzygy, 


and shortly afterwards the radiant 
couple left the church beneath an arch- 


| way of slide-rules (set to read recipro- 
| cals) borne by the bridegroom's fellow- 
| computers. 


The reception was held at the Em- 


| pyrean Hotel, and many notable scien- 


tists were present. Among them were 
Sir Welkin Wring, with his inevitable 
prominent corona, and Mr. Calliper 
Calculus, Art Editor of the Nautical 
Almanac. Baron Riddle of Universe 


| was unavoidably absent. 


One regrettable incident somewhat 
marred the harmony of the proceedings. 


' An occult stranger, obviously unable to 


distinguish between real and apparent 


| motion, was observed to be suffering 


from obliquity of the ecliptic. Further 
investigation of his orbital path demon- 


| strated beyond all doubt that he was 


| under the influence of Algol. 
| request to withdraw was met by a rigid 


A polite 


declination. Meanwhile inquiries had 
elucidated the fact that he was a sinis- 
ter dark body scarcely ever visible before 
10 p.m., and not even then on misty 
nights. Accordingly he was subjected to 
a centrifugal displacement with a polar 


| co-ordinate, using as origin the top of 


the back steps. Rotating rapidly about 
the major axis and muttering magel- 
lanic maledictions he soon exceeded his 
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EXACTLY NOBODY.” 























Poaceae. 


* AND WHAT ARE THESE NOO PEOPLE AT THE MANOR-HOUSE LIKE. Mrs. SMITH?” 
“WELL, MR. NIBBS, THEY AIN'T REALLY ANYBODY—AN’ THEN AGAIN THEY AIN’Y 








critical angle and retired to a solitary 
gravitational field to lessen his refrac- 
tive index. Appreciable perturbation 
still continued, however, owing to the 
proximity of Omicron canis minoris. 
The nebulously happy pair started 
soon afterwards for Omega Tor, where 
they intend to carry out certain lunar 
observations undisturbed. As they left 
the house they were subjected to a 
friendly but intense bombardment of 
natural logarithms, and finally departed 





in blissful ignorance of the fact that the 





inevitable jester had secured to the back 
of their “ Equinox Hight ” a handful of | 
wholly intractable cube roots. | 








! 
Commercial Humour. 
‘¢Tig —— Tannery Co. | 
NotuinG Like LreatHer.” 

Advt. Outside Tannery. | 


“The Contrast Between the Canada of Yes- 
terday and the Canada of To-morrow, told by 
an Authority who has had Personal Experience | 
of Both.”— Heading in Weelly Paper. 
Probably Erste. 
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MR. PUNCH’S TALKS. 

Mr. Punch, like the B.B.C., feels himself 
increasingly responsible for the education of 
the people, and has arranged for a series of 
instructive ‘‘Talks,’’ which, after appearing 
in these columns, will be broadcast from his 
private station. This may cause a certain 
confusion and dissatisfaction in the wireless 
world, but he cannot help that.) 

GUIDE TO MUSIC, 
I1.—Onrarorio. 

BEForE proceeding to the subject of 
this week’s ‘Talk, I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of a number of abusive post- 
cards, arising out of last week’s Talk on 
the Violoncello. Several correspondents 
have complained that the talk was 
“dull,” so dull that they were forced to 
turn on one of the wireless talks on 
Bee-farming in the Congo. To these I 
can only answer that we are not out 


| to amuse but to educate, and education 


ought to be dull. If education were 


| not dull we should all know much more 


than is good for us. As it is, we all 
know a great deal too much, and this 
is the result of the universal effort to 
make learning attractive. There can be 
no credit in acquiring knowledge in this 
way. But anyone who sees this series 
of Talks to the end will have proved at 
least that he has grit, and is likely to 
get some good business appointment. 
For these reasons I decline to alter 


| the subject of this week’s talk from 


“Cantata Singing” to “ Jazz-Music,” 


| as Il am urged to do. On the contrary, 


as a rebuke to my light- minded critics, 
I propose to discuss, not Cantata, as 1 
promised, but Oratorio, which is a 
longer form of the Cantata, and there- 
fore may be expected to be duller still. 

One or two unbalanced correspond- 
ents, who are requested in future to 
write on one side of the postcard only, 
have complained that the composition 
which the school-orchestra were playing 
cannot have been a “sonata.” They 


| base this criticism on the somewhat 
| pedantic ground that a sonata is not 


| a composition for orchestra. 


Well, I 
must remind them that I was there and 
they were not; that I was speaking of 
pre-war days, the days of my youth, 
many years ago, and to the best of my 
recollection and belief it was a sonata. 
Anyhow, if it was not a sonata, it was 
a very near thing. 

Then I have to deal, reluctantly, with 
those loyal supporters of the B.B.C. 
who write to protest against our enter- 
ing the field of Education at all, this 
being, they say, a preserve of the B.B.C. 
Well, I am a good friend of the B.B.C., 
but I must remind these correspondents 
that Mr. Punch has been educating the 
people for over eighty years, and has 
not, I believe, any intention of giving 
it up. More important than that, he 





has been educating Governments, who 
need it more. The B.B.C., being con- 
nected with the Government in some 
mysterious but questionable relation, 
is not in a position to discharge this 
duty. Anyone who cares to compare 
the political history of the past few 
years with Mr. Punch’s columns of the 
years preceding will see many examples 
of effect and cause, of reforms there 
commended to the Government which 
the B.B.C. with its nervous tempera- 
ment could never have so much as men- 
tioned. I might speak of the Betting- 
Tax, the Totalisator and many other 
matters in which that venerable jester 
gave a long lead to the nation (including 
the so-called serious papers). We ac- 
knowledge, for example, the sagacity of 
Mr. CxvurcHILL, who in his last ‘ pro- 
ducers’” Budget generously, though still 
insufficiently, increased the Income-Tax 
‘allowances ”’ for children, which boon 
the fathers of the people are enjoying in 
the current year. This reform was first 
urged by Mr. Punch some three years 
ago, and by him, we believe, alone. 

Now, if the B.B.C. has a weakness, it is 
this, that, though it can and does critivise 
artists, actors and musicians, it cannot 
criticise Governments or politicians. 
Politically, it is emasculate and must be 
the compliant slave of whatever Govern- 
ment be in power, whether democracy 
or dictator. It is therefore a possible 
danger, and anything which increases 
its scope and extends its machinery in- 
creases the possibilities of danger. It 
should not, for example, be allowed grad- 
ually to absorb or displace the news- 
papers, the schools or the universities. 
But anything which increases its inde- 
pendence is good. And it is a question 
whether the B.B.C. should not be 
divorced from the Government and 
placed under the exclusive control of 
Mr. Punch. This question perhaps falls 
a little outside the subject of the present 
Talk, but I wish at least to make it 
quite plain that we do not propose to 
abandon our educational activities. 

This would seem to be the proper 
moment to reply to an intemperate com- 
munication we have received from the 
Ministry of Labour, in which it is com- 
plained that at a time of widespread 
unemployment we have deliberately dis- 
couraged young men from entering the 
‘cello-trade. A similar protest was made 
recently, it will be remembered, against 
theexercise of ‘‘ what passes for humour” 
at the expense of the “long-suffering 
plumber,” though, of course, for our 
part, we have never attacked plumbing, 
but only what passes for plumbing. 

As for the Government, I will only 
reply: What have you done for Music ? 
There has just been announced a grandi- 
ose and undesirable scheme for the pro- 








pagation of aeroplanes and aerodromes, 
which scheme is to have the financial 
support of the Government. I have 
seen it proudly stated, in connection with 
this scheme, that in a few years’ time 
there will not be a house in the kingdom 
more than fifteen miles from the nearest 
aerodrome. In other words, there willnot 
be one quiet place in the British Isles. 
If this fantastic and ghastly assertion is 
correct the scheme must be stopped at 
once. 

But my immediate point is this. The 
Government will give its money and 
its mind to the increase of mechanical 
noises all over the country, but any pro- 
posal toassist thecreation of that branch 
of noise which we call Music, whether in 
the form of opera or otherwise, is coldly 
if not ludibriously received. But what 
is the distinction? It is surely a para- 
dox that the Arts must be self support- 
ing, but not the mighty aeroplane. Why 
is the rapid transport of our bodies a 
matter of urgency to the State and the 
transports of the soul an unnecessary 
luxury ? 





Is music immoral? Why is this anti- | 


Socialist Ministry 


supporting with | 


money a private industry the chief work | 


of which wiil be to deafen the citizens, 
damage their nerves and still further 


diminish the revenues of the railways, | 


while it declines to assist the creation 
of sounds which wili soothe the ear, 


comfort the nerves and do no injury to | 


our basic industries ? 


These and other interesting questions | 


will be considered in our next Talk, the 
subject of which will again be Oratorio. 


AP. 2. 
JESSICA IN LONDON. 
In Essex Court. 
In Essex Court, in Essex Court, oh, have 
you ever seen 








The little tiny house there is with a door- | 


way painted green ? 


And standing in the window or on the | 


shelves behind 

Are darling little powdered wigs, and 
each a different kind. 

All the other houses are very tall and 
stiff ; 

Their looks are rather haughty; you 
almost hear them sniff ; 

There’s a plane-tree in the middle, and 
you see them through the twigs 

All staring with their windows at the 
little house of wigs. 


There’s a gentleman inside it--I saw |! 


him through the door— 

And lots of little pictures, and a stair- 
case in the floor. 

I’d love to be a wig-maker, with long 
wigs and with short, 

And sit inside the tiny house and live 
in Essex Court. R. F. 
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THE EARL 
On Eton’s Playing Fields he learned 
| The way that Waterloo are won; 


On Italy’s front our thanks he earned 
For indicating how it’s done ; 


oF CAVAN. 
And now a civic sword he wields, 
«Ind doesn’t mean to lay it down 


Till England has her Playing Fields 


For every boy in every town. 





| MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. —LXXXVIIL. 
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Liza (sentimentally, at fashionable wedding). ‘OH, WELL, IT ONLY HAPPENS ONCE IN A GEL’S LIFE.” 


Older Friend. “DON’T BE SILLY. 


THESE FOLKS IS DIFFERENT.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

| Herr F.M. Kircuersen’s Memoirs of Napoleon I. (Hutcu- 

| INSON) cannot help being an attractive piece of book-making, 
but I feel that a truly historical conscience would have 
rendered it something greater. Claiming to be compiled 
from the Emprror’s own writings, the volume incorporates 
—apparently at the caprice of the incorporator and without 

| any precise bibliographical notes—a series of Napoleonic 
dicta which only the closest expert scrutiny could determine 
as genuine or otherwise. Napoleonic sources are notoriously 

_ suspect. The most copious are, I believe, the diaries of the 

| St. Helena suite, diaries in which Lord RosEBEry detected 
« modicum of gold, while he bewailed, in one case at least, 
‘the crushing of the ore” as ‘a hideous task.” I cannot 
even congratulate Herr KircHEIsEN on a disinterested pre- 
sentment of the ore when I find long diatribes against 
England preserved and no trace of NapoLEon’s avowal 
(chronicled, if I remember rightly, by the comparatively 
honest GourGAvupD), that had he led the English he might 
have lost Waterloo without alienating a vote or a soldier. 
Yet the book’s comprehensive research and skilful arrange- 
ment undoubtedly produce a psychological panorama of 
value. From the headstrong child outmanceuvred by his 
Corsican mother to the exile concocting (only you would 
never know he was concocting from Herr KircHEIsEN) an 
endemic complaint to discredit the climate of St. Helena, 








the real NAroLEON emerges through the subterfuges of 
others and his own. His portrait-painting is shrewd; his 
abstract judgments betray the arbitrary extravagance of 


the Yellow journalist, whom on his weak side he so fatally | 


resembled. His observation was most subtle in youth. He 
noticed, for instance, that the bitterest Parisian revolution- 
aries were “not the working-classes at all.” <A foot-note 
on its source and how much weight each one of these 
paragraphs might have carried ! 

In the pages that he is opening to the public from his 
diary written in the early post-War years, when Europe was 
staggering from Conference to Conference, Viscount D’ABEr- 
Non shows clearly that he has used a wise faculty for hear- 


ing much and speaking to the point. In the first volume of | 
An Ambassador of Peace (HopDER AND STOUGHTON) he takes | 
his story only as far as Rapallo, tracing the weary succes- 


sion of those earlier attempts at clearing up the Reparations 
problem, where much water was muddied but few floors 
made clean, where indeed the author, expert in finance, 
could not escape a depressing sense of futility, since the 
issues were not being fairly faced and the mark was for 
ever falling. One of the famous conferences he describes 
succinctly as ‘‘a conflict of three vanities,” a phrase in 
keeping with a certain epigrammatic though always friendly 


aptitude for analysis of character that he rather delights in | 


developing. As Ambassador at Berlin, charged with a mis- 
sion of peace which he was determined to fulfil, he received 
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| nearly he missed receiving the fateful 


—— 


; But those, I fear, who know her not, 


| Must read between the lines a lot 


| For what the written word keeps dark 


| Which make a not too bright remark 
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many confidences, and—the more especi- 





ally since the Germans considered that 
to have fought against the English es- 
tablished a bond of comradeship and was 
a sure introduction to friendship—he 
heard much inner War history. General 
Von Kuvuck, for instance, related how 


order which compelled him to swing the 
German right wing east away from 
Paris in the critical days of the first 
furious onslaught; while another in- 
formant, unnamed, detailed the methods 
of chicanery by means of which the 
Goeben was sent from Constantinople 
to attack Russian Black Sea ports, so 
that Turkey might be jockeyed into the 
War. It is in this aspect of the book 
that its greatest interest lies, though 
indeed it would be well worth reading 
if for no more than the writer’s con- 
sidered judgment in regard to European 
peace, that to-day the prospect is far 
less menacing than it appeared a few 
years ago. 
































Much that will help them call to mind 
Her wealth of impish fun 

Those whoadmire Wi-8 WynnE will find 
In ’Ere (from SKEFFINGTON). 








For in it there’s a register 
Of all they ’ve heard her say 
When entertaining them in her 
Inimitable way. 


If any such there be, 


That isn’t plain to see. 


Ts all her arts and wiles 


A thing of wreathéd smiles. 









































Convinced that the film exceeds in 


THE CONJURER WHO FAILED TO ‘‘PRODUCE” 


HIS TICKET. 








| “force, beauty and universality ” any other mode of human | 


expression and that the ‘incessant tiresome chatter” of | 
the legitimate drama is well away, Mr. H. G. WELLSs| 
presents his latest plea for peace in the form of a film | 
scenario. ARISTOTLE maintained, if I remember rightly, 
that speech was more characteristic of man than the use 


| of the body; and having accompanied my perusal of Mr. | 
| Wettxs’s “ book” with a vivid image of its translation into | 


the dialect of Hollywood I am still of the opinion that a 


| arch-creator, puts out the spark which was to have set 
| the world ablaze again; how he destroys—too anarchically 
| for my tastes—his cousin the arch-destroyer; how he con- 


complex argument is better stated in words than atti-| 
tudes. However, Mr. Wetts has not left us entirely 
wordless. His use of captions strikes me indeed as lavish, 
and salient phrases hover like the innuendo of cartoonists 
over the heads of his debaters. His plot, a sound and simple 
one, involves three little kingdoms of the Ruritania class. 
One boasts unplumbed supplies of a desirable mineral; one 
an extremely bellicose princess; one a brand-new sove- 
reign just due to touch-off a war. How King Paul, the 


verts the nations to a world-control not only of ‘‘ caleomite,” 








and his princess to the Tennysonian 7véle so increasingly 


popular with novelists who have helped to create her anti- | 


type—all this is the personal and symbolic side of a ‘ book” 
with vast realistic implications. ‘hese last of course give 
the producer his chance; and for his sake and the sake of a 
public which will never encounter its argument in cold print 


I cordially wish The King Who Was a King (BENn) the | 


wider publicity of the screen. 

It is not every eminent author who can be trusted to 
write a readable book of reminiscence. Eminent or not, they 
all try, some affecting the pontifical manner, some the flippant, 
and just a few here and there striking the golden mean. | 
think we may rank Mr. Francis GrinBLe among the happy 
few who contrive to steer a safe path. He does not take 
himself too seriously, but neither is he for ever cracking 
jokes or retailing ancient anecdotes. Seen in Passing (BENS) 
makes a good title for his volume. He has contrived to see 
a good deal, and to set it down not exactly in malice but 
with a spice of pleasantly sardonic humour that keeps 
the reader lightly chuckling to himself most of the time. He 
begins with his old home at Barnstaple, the freedom oi 
which ancient town was appropriately presented to him not 
long ago, and there is a story or two of early caricaturing 
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adventures on the part of a famous fellow-Barumite, the late 
Then we come to school 
and a scholarship at Exeter, and Oxford in the early eighties, 
followed by that short term of scholastic employ that so 


| many of us put in before trying our fortune in Fleet Street. 
| But Mr. Gripsxe sandwiched a delightful episode between 
| the two, for he joined that School of Journalism which Mr. 


Hicuens described so faithfully in Feliz. I do not suppose 
it was entirely owing to the training received at that remark- 
able establishment, but very shortly afterwards we find our 
author writing busily for several of the serio-comic journals of 


| that epoch—Ally Sloper and The Hawk among them. Then 


| early days, in which the 


| not titled, are at least 
| definitely 


| of their speech and the 
| grotesqueness of their 
| deportment would have 
| been easy game to Mr. | 


| and by the simplicity 
| of their affections his 


| way to hisheart. The - : i : a aie 
; : Marksman. “GARN! U AIN’T HIT IT ONCE. ; >A PLACE IN THE 
| result in any case is Morkenen. “Gaae! XOU AIN'T MIT IF ONCE + 2a ae 
.° a COUNTRY 1 WOULDN’T ASK YOU DOWN FOR THE SPARRER-SHOOTIN . 
delightful. The reader 


we have memories of Pai May and Zanewitu, of J. K. 
JEROME and The Idler, of T. P.O’Coxnnorand The Sun. Last 
of all, there is the story of the prisoners’ camp at Ruhleben, 
for Mr. GripBLE happened to be in Luxemburg at the end of 
July, 1914. If I were starting another School of Journalism 
to-day I should select Seen in Passing as one of my text-books. 

Belinda (ConstaBe£) is a slight and in some ways a 
baffling little book. Ostensibly Mr. Hitatre Bettoc has set 





Miss Berta Ruck may not be reckoned among our higher- | 
browed novelists, but what a pleasant pen she has for a | 
modern story of young love; how seldom she slips into 
vulgarity or sentimentality, though they are pitfalls which 
beset her chosen path ; how real her young men and maidens | 
are, and how lovable! One of the Chorus (HoDDER AND 
SrouGHTon) is a very fair example of her skill, and Melody 
Wynne, her heroine, who goes over to Paris to dance at a 
music-hallin Montmartre, is a really attractive young person. 
Her adventures in the company dominated by Arabesque, 
the great dancer, and later with the travelling-theatre, are 
well told and convince me that Miss Ruck knows the 
French stage not only from in front. Of course I realised 
all the while that the curtain would fall on Melody in the 
arms of that faithful Keith Cartwright, whose love she | 
was so long in returning, but that did nothing to check 
my enjoyment (here shamelessly avowed in the teeth of 
more blasés critics) of the freshness and charm of the story 
which led up to that finale. 





I feel distinctly sorry for the sterling, if somewhat stuffy, 





out to parody those 
magnificent romances 
of QUEEN VICTORIA’s 


entire cast is filled by 
persons who, if they are 


of county 
rank. The gorgeousness 


Betxoc, but he has de- 
clined it. I suspect that 
the truth of GILBERT’s 
linescame home to him, 


highborn folk won their 


y 
Pha pase ry ~ 








Harvard Professor 
whose fate it is, on 
the last page of Miss 
Murret Hivne’s new 
novel, The Ladder of 
Folly (axe), to find 
himself about to be un- 
equally yoked with her 
quite deplorable hero- | 
ine. Ann Massingby 
contrives to combine in 
Ja remarkable degree 
the worst failings of the 
Victorian Miss and the 
Bright Young Thing of | 
to-day; for in the in- 
tervals of “making up” 


excessively, imbibing 
cocktails, frequenting 


night clubs and carry- 
ing on risky flirtations | 
with objectionable 








may chuckle from page to page at the occasional (and of 
course intentional) absurdities of the language, but in the 


| end the charm of Mr. Betuoc’s characters will lay its hold 


| on him. 


There are a dozen ways in which you may take 


| Belinda, but it will be remembered by me as, first and last, 


| Mr. Liuoyp OssBourne. 


| undoubtedly distinguished among its fellows. 


a charming and a fragrant tale. 





I have read many sensational novels that better deserved 
to be called Peril (HretNeMANN) than the story so named by 
But, if it is lacking in dangerous 
adventures, by its characterisation and workmanship it is 
No profes- 
sional sleuth is to be found here, but Mr. OsBournyE gives 
us a lady, aptly named Nigma, round whom is an air of 
delightful mystery. Moreover, when Tim Reardon dis- 
appeared from his wonderful estate on Long Island, and 
his step-daughter, after a short interval, also vanished, it 
was due to Nigma’s persistency.that they were ultimately 
traced. I believe entirely in Nigma because, for all her 
success she never did anything that an ordinarily intelli- 
gent man or woman could not have done. But, apart from 
Mrs. Reardon, of whom I did not get a clear conception, all 
the performers of this drama are alive and easy to under- 
stand both in their actions and reactions. A sound, skilful 
story, and a model for those who write sensational fiction. 





aliens, she is always 
ready to become what the best-seller writers love to describe 
as a “little crumpled heap,” lose the use of her legs and 
behave generally like that very aggravating heroine of song, 
“Sweet Alice with hair so brown.” Having said this, it 
remains for me to add that Miss H1ne’s stage is as well set as 
ever, her dialogue easy and vivacious and her minor char- 
acters lifelike and varied. The pity is that she has made 
so unfortunate a choice of a leading lady. 





Lord Stretherdale, a very eccentric man, died suddenly at 
Nice, and when his solicitors, having been informed of this 
fact, sent their representative to Stretherdale Castle he found 
the heir lying dead with his head bashed to pieces. So Mr. 
J.S. FLETCHER opens Cobweb Castle (JENKINS), and, although | 
I do not agree with the publisher’s statement that ‘once 
you have read the opening chapter of this book only sudden 
death will prevent you reading right through to the end,” 
I am prepared to admit that the story in its development is 
remaikably well provided with thrills and gurprises. Mr. 
FLETCHER is a past-master in the art of writing sensational 
fiction. Quite deliberately he lays various false trails, but 
if his readers do not solve the mystery they cannot seek 
refuge in the excuse that they have been wantonly led 
astray. And I commend his sleuths for not being gifted 
with incredible powers of discernment. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Iris observed that Mr. Luoyp GEorGE 
has had his hair cut close at the back. 
His tardiness in adopting the shingle, 


' however, will not have been lost upon 
“ec any 7? 7 ° 
_ the “ flapper voter. 


From an article on House of Com- 


| mons’ fare we learn that Lieut.-Com- 


mander Kenwortay likes to pour treacle 
over his baked custard. He gives no 


indication of this at Question-time. 


An Ealing train bound for White- 


| chapel took a wrong turning the other 


| day. This suburban pretence of 


| East End deceives nobody. 





‘ culated to 


| quite grown-up plays. 





including a French one, inside an ostrich 
at the Zoo lends colour to the belief that 
some Visitors are under the impression 
that chocolates or cigarettes are to be 
obtained from these birds. 


Mr. F. E. WEATHERLY points out that 
when he began it was easy to write such 
songs as “‘ My Mother Bids me Bind my 
Hair.” The altered relations between 
the modern mother and her shingled 
daughter make it difficult. 


A medical writer points out that Polar 
explorers who lay all night in frozen 
clothes did not suffer from common 





| 
! 
} 


During the cold spell we heard of one | 


man who stated that the lather froze 
on his face and that he had to use a 
plumber’s blow-lamp to thaw it again. 


Nose-veils for women appear to be 


the latest idea. It is thought that 
they may be followed by chin-mittens 
for men. ‘a 


The Waterloo Cup was postponed | 
An 


owing to the Arctic conditions. 
electrically-heated hare is ind.cated. 


At Chertsey a milkman was attacked 
by a large badger. It is thought that 





not knowing how to get to the 


A Bill has been introduced 
in the House cf Lords which will 
prevent persons mairying too 
young. Nothing is being done 
to keep them from marrying too 
often. eee 

At a recent wedding a little 
page burst into tears. We trust 
he was comforted with the assur- 
ance that marriage is not in- 
evitable. a 

%* 

The subject of a recent B.B.C. 
talk was, ‘Can the Lower 
Animals Hear?” Listeners-in 
resent being so described. 


ok 
In a recent lecture Professor 
E. B. Pourron talked of ants 
that get inebriated. They set a 
deplorable example to sluggards. 


According to a woman gossip- 
writer, Mr. Norri Cowarp reads 
children’s books. Yet he writes 


In our opinion Colonel Wit- 
Frrip ASHLEY’s assertions that 








FEBRUARY, 1929 (OFF THE CORNISH RIVIERA). 
Voice of Captain (through tube). “ WHY HAVE THE 
ENGINES STOPPED?” 
Engineer. ‘“* BECAUSE THE BOILER FIRES HAVE FROZE ” 


yodelling in the grey dawn gets 
on badgers’ nerves. 


In the theatre which Mr. 
Painie RipGEway proposes to 
establish, the charge ior pro- 
grammes is to be abolished. It 
is an Imposition which has been 


deadhead. 
Surprise is expressed that a 


of an illuminated building in 
Holborn, where he might easily 
have been seen. Cat-burglars 
seem to be losing all regard for 
appearances, 


A newspaper writer mentions 
a Brighton waiter who refused a 
tip. His colleagues incline to 
the theory that a piece of bone 
may be pressing on the brain. 

A scientist suggests a kind of 
swing for transporting people 
across crowded streets. Pedes- 


swings what they lose on the 
roundabouts. ». ». 


London to Moscow now takes 








Liberals don’t count is altogether too 
sweeping. There are dozens of them. 


We are told of a ‘‘ deputy” player in 
a London orchestra who got through 
an entire performance without blowing 
a single note on his French horn, for 
the reason that he was unable to play 
it. Not many would have been deterred 
by such a trifle. 


The admissicn by the Louvre authori- 
ties that a picture attributed to Lron- 
ArDO Da VINcIr is not authentic is cal- 
increase the uneasiness 
among art-lovers as to what they may 


| safely adinire. 


The discovery of a number of coins, 





employer. 


colds. It is very difficult however to 
persuade people to take this simple pre- 
caution. 


Mr. Epison’s announcement of his 
progress in findinga workable substitute 
for rubber encourages confidence that 
his discovery will have the essential 
properties of the American neck. 


A new book on Draughts aims to let 
the beginner into the secrets of the 
game. We always think it better to 
let these come as a surprise to the 
draughts fan. 


It is no excuse for a young man to 
say it was too cold to shave, says an 
There may be exceptions. 


It takes, of course, a good deal less 
than that by hot air. 


The craze for appropriating the mas- 


cots from motor-cars is said to be 
spreading. Care should be taken to 


shake off any two-seater that may be 
adhering to them. 


A calendar-reformer wants to insti- 
tute a new month, to be known as Sol. 


} 
| 


| 


toler ted far too lung by the 


cat-burglar climbed up the front | 


trians might get back on the | 


only thirty-five hours by air. | 


It is not known whether Mr. S. Jorn, | 


will appreciate the compliment. 


America has forgotten more about 
traflic regulation, says Sir Winn 
BEVERIDGE, than England ever knew. 
Perhaps that ’s why they have so many 
accidents over there. 
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THE NATIONAL EGG CAMPAIGN. 

[There is a movement in favour of inscribing the produce of our 
poultry with a declaration of its British origin, surmounted by a 
Cnion Jack.] 

A QUIET ¢orner in my heart 
I keep for those, the dumb creation, 


Such as the cow, the pig, the hen, 
Who are denied the rights of men, 


And in the suffrage have no part 
Because they lack articulation. 


Good patriots—if a little dense— 
They serve the State with commissariat, 
Nor is their mental gloom so dark 
But they could make the voter’s mark 
With much the same intelligence 
As some among our proletariat. 


[’ve hinted how the common weal 
Owes them its milk and eggs and bacon ; 
And now, to make a start with hens, 
Though still not ranked as citizens, 
Notice of their Imperial zeal 
I’m glad to think is being taken. 


Yes, I, who felt the hour was ripe 
To recognise our poultry’s labours, 
Mark with approval this campaign 
To show that fowls of British strain, 
Moved by a patriot urge, can wipe 
The eyes of Continental neighbours. 


ITenceforth on every egg she lays 
The bird’s address will now be written ; 
Provided with a rubber stamp 
To save her claw from writer's cramp, 
Beneath a Union Jack she ’ll blaze 
The Empire slogan: Larp in Brrrary. 








MEET BELINDA 
AND Some Orner Docs at Crurt’s. 

Crurt’s is over for another year. All the doggy experts 
who rushed into print lyrical with enthusiasm for their 
favourite breeds have laid down their pens with a sigh of 
relief. This literary business is very exhausting. But 


' nobody has written a word about the dogs at the Show as 


individuals. 

Please let me tell you about some of them. 

There was Belinda the bloodhound. I had not intended 
to make Belinda’s acquaintance, but she planted a large 


| paw on my armas I went by and insisted upon being noticed. 


There was a yellow ticket above her head which said “ Third 
Prize,” but what she really ought to have had was a special 
prize for the Most Sentimental Dog in the Show. That 
was why I called her Belinda. There was something Victorian 
about her whole personality. Her very ears gave the im- 
pression of being parted in the middle and looped smoothly 
back like the satiny locks of a Victorian matron. And she 
languished—oh, how Belinda languished! 


Then there was Brian the Irish wolf-hound. His mistress 


| told me that the Judge pronounced him perfect, but a trifle 


| undersized. 


He only weighed fourteen stone. When I saw 
him he was playing in an empty ring with two Saluki friends. 
One of these, a slender and frolicsome lady rather unsuitably 
called Juno, was treating Brian with the utmost disrespect. 
She made little dashes at him and bit his ears; she butted 
him with her head. At first Brian played up gallantly. He 


galumphed round the ring in an elephantine imitation of her 


graceful gambols. Then he found a flea. A puzzled expres- 
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sion crossed his face. In his carefully-tended prize-dog | 
existence fleas were unknown. He stood on three legs and | 
scratched majestically with the fourth. Juno’s blandish- | 
ments were in vain. From that moment his solitary flea | 
engaged all Brian’s attention. 

Nobody took any notice of the bull-terrier next-door to 
the big prize-winner. There were no tickets above his 
head—not even a yellow one or the emerald-green which 
says “‘ Reserve.” His pinkish nose was sunk disconsolately 
between his white satin paws. I sat on the edge of the 
bench and tickled his ears. He looked his appreciation. 
Somebody seemed to like him better than that bumptious 
fellow next-door. He heaved a deep contented sigh and 
curled up to sleep. 

Fear!ul of hurting his feelings I bent cautiously forward 
to look at the champion. He grinned cheerfully back—an 
unassuming fellow. With one black eye and a sort of 
GrorGE Rosey eyebrow above the other, he had a per- 
manent expression of humorous surprise. I think the 
adorers round his pen loved him for this just as much as 
for the red tickets above his head which read monotonously, 
“ First—first—first—first.”’ 

One enormous Alsatian completely engulfed my hand in 
his mouth, If I had drawn back or shown any signs of 
nervousness he would certainly have bitten me severely. 
But it would have been entirely my fault. How often, I 
wonder, is it the human’s fault when an Alsatian “ savages ” 





him, as the newspapers love to call it? There are rogues 
among Alsatians as among all breeds, but Iam sure at least 
half the bad lads one hears about are misunderstood or 
mishandled. 

Another dog, a Schnauzer, or German drover'’s dog, was 
busy engulfing, not my hand, but half his chain. I removed 
it from his mouth lest he should damage his teeth. His 
master saw me and said with a smile, *‘ He doesn’t under- 
stand it; he’s never had a chain before.” 

To me the most pathetic of all the exhibits was a little 
elderly Griffon with a little elderly mistress. Next-door to 
them was a beribboned basket almost hidden with scarlet 
labels. ‘One of the big breeders,” sighed the little woman 
wistfully. There was no label on her dog’s basket. ‘‘ He’s 
just my pet,” she said. 

It was nearly closing time. I wandered slowly back to 
Belinda. She greeted me joyously. ‘ Let’s go home,” she 
said. ‘They'll fetch you soon, Belinda,” [ replied, and sat 
down on the bench to wait with most of Belinda on my 
knee. Nobody came. They were putting the lights out. 
“Darling, you've evidently got to spend the night here. 
Good-bye, beautiful Belinda.” I moved away. A heart- 
broken wail rent the air. I should be ashamed to say how 
many times I returned to her. I think I must be as senti- 
mental as Belinda. 





OXFORD DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


[It is rumoured that Merton proposes to distrain on some Magdalen 
property for a feudal due (16s. 8d.), payable to Merton whenever, as 
recently, Magdalen elects a new President. This claim is alleged to 
have been repudiated by Magdalen on the ground that such dues were 
abolished by the Act of 166). | 
WueEn Merton says to Magdalen, ‘* You must pay an ancient 
feudal due,” 

One guesses what the latter in a contumelious mood ’Il do; 

Its undergrads are sure to raise a pretty how-d’ ye-doodle- 
do, 

Remarking, ‘If you can collect this antiquated boodle, do; 

Distress our ancient college and you'll soon see what her 
brood ’ll do; 

You'll find the nearest weapons to our hand, however 
rude, ’ll do.” 
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Mr. CHURCHILL. 





THE DEVOUT 


SCEPTIC. 


| “T HAVE THE PROFOUNDEST CONFIDENCE IN THE GOOD SENSE OF 1 
|| THIS LARGE, INSCRUTABLE AND, AS I FEAR, APATHETIC AND UNTRUSTWORTHY MONSTER.” | 
| 


[The above remark is based upon the impression left by Mr. Winston Cuurcattn’s recent speech at the Queen’s Hall.] 
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Nurse. “Miss JOAN AND MASTER JOHN HAVE Bt EN SO NAUGHTY, MabD 
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’? KNUW WHAT TO DO WITH THEM.” 


Mother. ‘OF COURSE YOU MUST PUNISH THEM. SEND ’EM TO BED WITHOUT THEIR COCKTAILS.” 











CALLING ON THE GENERAL. 


A new General was installed up at 
Division the other day. It was just as 


| well, because his predecessor had been 


getting rather past his work as a 
General. I mean, he had latterly caught 


| the habit of dropping in on units unex- 


pectedly to see what their men and 


barracks looked like, instead of attend- 


| ing to his own job—whatever that is— 


up at Headquarters; and when a Gen- 
eral starts those tricks he has (no doubt 
the Army Council will correct me if I’m 
wrong) to be put quickly and painlessly 
away. Officially he is classed as “‘ Long 
Overdue, Presumed Lost on Leave”’; 
but we know better. 

Now the first thing that happens 
when a new General comes is that every- 
body within easy visiting-card range 
goes and calls officially on him. I have 
never been able to discover the idea of 
this, because 

(a) You don’t want to see him, 

(b) He doesn’t want to see you, 

(c) There is no chance of your seeing 


| each other because he, acting on (b), 


puts a book on one side of his porch for 
you to sign your name, and on the other 





a large receptacle to hold visiting-cards. 
This is either an inverted tom-tom, or 
khitmagar or even a punga-punga; it 
depends on the portion of the giobe in 
which he has served. 

This method of visiting by book un- 
doubtedly has one great advantage. It 
washes out the formality—so necessary 
when calling on lesser members of the 
stratocracy such as a Colonel’s wife— 
of waiting round the corner till you see 
her go out for the afternoon and then 
slipping across swiftly with two cards 
of your own and two cards for each one 
of those friends with whom you have 
previously drawn lots for the job—and 
lost. 

You must of course take care not to 
do as our Lieutenant James once did. 
He got muddled at the last moment 
and left a bunch of his own cards in 
error, so that Mrs. Colonel, instead of 
remarking casually how unfortunate it 
was that during her brief absence of 
half-an-hour she had missed the four- 
teen polite subalterns who had called on 
her, was staggered to find that Lieuten- 
ant James had apparently called four- 
teen times. It took weeks before she 
got out of the habit of shooting ner- 





vously round the nearest corner when- 
ever she saw him coming, under the im- 


pression that he was either mentally un- | 


balanced or else a brilliant young officer 
lately transferred from the Royal Engin- 
eers—in either case a difficult person 
to converse with. 

The book system, on the other hand, 
has a corresponding disadvantage in 
that you cannot depute a friend to call 


for you, unless you can trust him to_ 


imitate your signature perfectly; and, 
if he can do that, well, the less you have 
to do with him the better. In either 
case of course the wastage of subalterns’ 
money on visiting-cards is enormous. 
Taking it all together there’s a lot to 
be said for both sides, and no decision 
can be arrived at. Or, as our Adjutant 
would prefer to express it, ‘It’s a nice 
point.” 

Calling on our new General, how- 
ever, was different this time. Appar- 
ently he had a small daughter aged 
about ten, and Swordfrog, the first of 
our battalion to call, was assailed by 
her and a small friend in the porch. 

“Hullo!” said Miss General. 

* Hullo,” responded Swordfrog nerv- 
ously, wondering whether it was insub- 
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ordinate not to say“ Miss.” Swordfrog 
has strong ideas about discipline, here- 
ditary rank and the divine right of 
Generals. 

“Got your cards?” 
General. 

“* Er—yes. ” 

** Hand ’em over.” 

Swordfrog, clay in the hands of the 
| fair sex, did so. 

Miss General scanned them, said 

“Rotten!” and, adding them to others 
she held in her hand, sat down again 
on the floor with her friend. 

While Swordfrog was signing his 
-naie, Captain Bayonet approached. 
| Miss General’s young friend this time 

went through the same catechism, con- 
cluding, however, with the words, ‘‘ Not 
so bad,” which bucked Bayonet up 
, enormously and made Swordfrog jealous. 

But before either of them took their 
departure a R.A.S.C. Major appeared. 
His cards Miss General received with a 
shout of delight. 

“I’ve got two court cards,” she said 
| simply and, sitting down, proceeded to 
| play out the Major’s cards from her 

hand, wiping upthe “Captain Bayonet” 

with which her friend during the moves 

of some intricate game had just covered 
| the despised ‘‘ Swordfrog.” 

All three officers were a trifled stag- 
gered, till Bayonet, who was naturaliy 
somewhat annoyed at being “taken” by 
an R.A.S.C. Major, had a brain-wave. 
He found in his pockets a visiting-card 
| of his fatber’s, who was an Admiral of 
| the Fleet. ‘This he passed stealthily to 

Miss General’sopponent, hoping to wipe 
| out his defeat. 

The resultant scrap, arising out of the 
| question of the admissibility of the card, 
had eventually, in spite of Bayonet’s 
| suggestion that it should be regarded as 

a **joker,” to be stopped by a governess. 

But the whole incident has done a 

lot in our battalion to popularise calling 

| on the new General. Not cnly do we 

feel our cards are not being wasted, but 

| it gives a great opportunity for bringing 
happiness into two small lives. 

Only yesterday, for instance, the Mess 
| Secretary, who is fond of children, went 

and left a round score of cirds which 
had been given to him in his official 
capacity. We don’t know what the 
General thought of them, because they 
were nearly all from travellers repre- 
| senting breweries, but we feel they 
must have been Trumps in the card 
game. A. A. 


“Tn a channEel a hundred feet long dug out 
of the ice in the River Vistula here, a swim- 
ming contest was held to-day in what must be 
record conditions. The barometer showed 54 
| degrees of frost Fahrenheit, cr 22 below zero.” 
Manchester Paper. 
We prefer our channEels fried. 


continued Miss 
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Suburban Neighbcur. “Is MR. JONES AT HOME?” 
Domestic. ““No, SIR; BUT I’LL TELL HIM YOU CALLED. 
SAY YOU WANTED TO BURROW ?” 





WHAT SHALI, I 











The Week’s Greatest Thought. 


“Finding your way in darkness in strange 
surroundings never is easy.”—Evening Paper. 


Gloomy Grandeur. 
“Ben Nevis Borep.” 





Headline in Sunday Paper. 











| his herd were serious 


‘the happiness of the 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XXIIT.—Loses tar War. 

Wet Trix my rustic little lamb if 
you only knew how I sometimes envy 
you, ignoring the world’s news, not 
caring a twopenny hoot about the Gold 
Standard or anything, and merely living 
for the death of the next fox, my dear 
I do see how elemental and satisfying 
it must be, whereas heve am | darling 
hip-deep in acrimony and correspond- 
ence and brain-strain, my dear I think 
1 told you how I had words with the 


Whips because 1 world put sulphuric | 
Questions to the man Hicks, well my | 


dear they said I was quite undermining 


the Cabinet because the whole of the! 


I got the most pompifical letter to say 
that in futwre I should not receive the 
| Party Whip, my dear joo babyish, so I 
|" rote back tersely who wants your 
|mouldy Whip, and my dear as a matter 
of fact it 7s rather a boon to be Whip- 
| less, because normally you have to get 

absolute leave to leave the House, and 
| if they say you can’t go out to dinner my 
|dear you merely can’t, too galling, but 
| now of course I prance out airily when- 
ever inclined, cocking a phantom snook 
at the Whips as I pass darling, my dear 
| too satisfactory. 

Ifowever my dear what I faintly for- 
got was my obese and woolly-witted con- 
| stituency, because of course the faithful 





commons of Burbleton are always titil- 


my dear this is the real rankle, how | 


much money I’ve spent in the blood- 
sucking Borough, because belween you 


and I darling we haven't spent too , 


much, not having too much, and my 
dear it was an absolute plank in the 
little platform at the Bye-Election that 
they were not to regard me as a kind of 
milch-elephant like most of the Tories, 
because I said if you must have clubs 
and bazaars and new wings to the library 
and everything I’m foo throbbed about 
it but you ‘ll have to pay for them your- 
seives, hecause I said my motto and 
maxim is service not shekels, so don’t 
elect me if what you want is an animated 
cash-box, which of course is exactly 
what they do want, and that my dear is 





Cabinet utterly agreed 
with me but they 7 
thought it was co peri- 
lous to even discuss my 
pet questions howeve) 
cardinal, sothey wanted 
them all to be left in a 
state of purulent placid- 
ity tillafterthe Election, 
my dear too pussilan- 
imous, and especrally it 
seems because of the new 
virginvoters,though my | |)''/j| 
dear why they should} |! 

think that al/ the flap- 
pers are Nonconformists 
and wouldn’t like to see 
some sanitary Betting 
Laws for instance 1 
merely can't imagine, 
however and of course 
they said that anyhow 
it was the done thing to 
treat Hicks as a joke 
so I said that ’s just the 
danger because he and 





menaces to the char- 


acter of the race and| FEW SILK HaTs 


Haiterv (to customer who has had his sill: 
BREAKING WINDOWS, E7-CcETERA, I DON’T HOLD WITH: BUT AS FOR KNOCKING A 





ABOUT, WHY. SIR, WE MUST BE A LITTLE 


HIGH-SPIRITED LADS.” 


hat ruined by snowballs). “Yus, Sin, 


INDULGENT 


going to be the penulti- 
mate hane of the Con- 
servative Party, my dear 
they expect their Mem- 
ber to be a sort of Fairy 
God-mother, with birth- 
days weekly. . 


the sombre story I was 
summoned to Burbleton 
to give an account of 
myself at a sort of secret 
Inquisition, where my 


nudely that I should 
have to spend better 
and behave more ba!m- 
ily, because my dear 


that now I’m in such 
swampy odour with the 
Whips and Govern- 
ment the Central Office 
are threatening deli- 
eately that funds per- 
haps will not be forth- 
coming at the nert 
Election like they did 


TO OCR Jat the last, my dear too 








people, my dear too eloquent, my dear 
I do think my style is a bit more 
dynamic and fluid than it used to be, 
don’t you, though of course what do 
rou care, well anyhow darling they said 
if I put down one more irreverent Ques- 
tion I should definitely lose the Whip, 
but they said if I was honeyed and obedi- 
ent I might be a Parliamentary Sec. or 
something in the nexi Parliament, and 
[ rather gathered I should probably rise 
to Cabinet rank in the first few weeks. 
Welldarling poor shrinking doethough 
I am I did not propose to be bribed or 
brow-battered because my dear they 


| knew foo clearly what the little platform 


was when I was elected, not to mention 
my Haddock, so the next day I put 
down the most mutinous questions to 
half the Cabinet, I forget what about, 
but nearly everything, and sure enough 


lated to see their little Member in the 
papers, whatever she does, but my dear 
my Executive Committee, being all quite 
circular and medieval were too un- 
amused, because they said it meant 
they were practically de-franchised and 
anyhow it was giving Burbleton (West) 
a bad name, my dear too sensitive, and 
anyhow it’s vather a tender moment 
because everyone’s busy adopting can- 
didates for this wnfumigated General 
Election, and my dear it seems there’s a 
venomous clique on the Executive which 
is beavering away to have a pursy busi- 
ness man called Poop instead of me, 
my dear too rotund but merely dripping 
with dividends and bonds and things, 
so they ’ve been quite nosing about in 
what they call my record, my dear tot- 
ting up my divisions and speeches and 








everything, and likewise of course, and 


of course has radically shaken some of 


However to continue | 


dear it was hinted too | 


another complication is | 





despotical, because that | 


my spherical Committee, so that what | 


with everything unless I become both 


rich and respectable it rather looks as | 


if the next Member will be Sir Horace 


Poop, who sells bowler-hats and hose | 


darling and alveady I gather has busily 


manured the entire constituency with | 


life-subseriptions and new wings and 
has quite sworn to build chapels and 
wash-houses all over Burbleton, well 
of course it’s all foo salubrious for 


Burbleton, but my dear what 7s the | 


good of my poor little Priwe making 
those sweet speeches about yearning for 


Youth in the Party if any mature but | 
mindless merchant is allowed to buy a | 


constituency with fo chapels and a 
public lavatory ? 

However my dear I faced up to them 
after dinner like a hen-bison at bay 
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Conductor (bitterly). “‘ WHAT A LIFE! 
AN’ WE’VE GOT TO TAKE THiS LOT ALL 





LOOKS LIKE SNOW—COME IN FOURTH IN THE 


THE WAY TO ’AMPSHIRE! ” 
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darling, in the arresting black-and-gold 
I told you about, and Haddock says 
looking rather like the Queen of Sheba at 
the first Solomon party, anyhow whether 
it was the frock, my dear there’s the 
phantom touch of a hoop in the skirt 
which gives a dominant effect but at the 
same time rather a nun-like note, if you 
know what I mean, and I carried a fan 
for imperious gestures, well I told them 
tersely my compassionate opinion about 
them and the Poop creature, and I said 
If you want a dead piumber have Horace 
by all means, and if you want a live 
Member behold your immutable Topsy, 
but don’t expect any free sewers or 
public brine-baths from me, well don’t 
you think I was right darling ? 
Anyhow my dear a little on the cowed 
side they agreed to a sort of armistice, 
and I think all would have been well, 
only meanwhile my dear I’ve made the 
most luminous ‘but alienating speech in 
the House, my dear we had a debate 
about Afghanistan and that fatiguing 
Uxxan family, well you wouldn't under- 
stand darling but it was all about black 
men wearing bowler-hats and trousers, 
| well my dear I rose up and said there 
| ought to be an absolute law of the League 
| of Nations to stamp out the trouser 
| traffic, and I said all these missionaries 
| and people ought to be too discouraged 
| who go about the fair places of the earth 
| spreading plus fours and braces and 
celluloid collars, because my dear it only 


gets tuberculosis and swelled head, my 
dear if you could see some of the nigger- 
girls in Jamaica covered with face-pow- 
der and pink cotton tea-gowns, my dear 
too unsuitable, well 1’ll tell you more 
later, but my dear when I tell you that 
Burbleton mainly exists by exporting 
bowler-hats and trousers and other de- 
grading garments to the innocent blacks 
you li understand that I’ve rather in- 
serted the pretty little foot again, besides 
of course it being too irreverent to speak 
against the British trouser, anyhow 
my agent tells me the whole place is 
fermenting with fury, so my dear you'll 
begin to gather the kind of bunkers 
wh ch beset the course of an independent 
girl not constructed to pattern, my dear 
the only thing these days is to be mass- 
produced, farewell now your exconmunt- 
cated little Topsy. A. P. H. 








The New Variorum Football Edition. 
“Church figured at three-quarter while his 
captain was off. . . Cluech and Davy between 
them damped down the ardent fires of Young 
and Laird. . . Clingh, Cagney, Beamish and 
Payne—but why mention names when all the 
forwards were so great ?”—Daily Paper. 
Why indeed ? 
Clinch ? 
* BARKING NicutT Crus.” 
Sunday Paper Poster. 
It is their continuous yapping that we 
object to; but what can you expect when 
the Underground run trains Jabelled 


And yet — what about 








means that the blameless black man 





‘Barking Non-Stop” ? 





SPRING PLOUGHING. 
MEEK necks bowing 
Against the harness 
The plough team’s ploughing 
The furrow’s farness ; 
Over the headland 
Cold and bare 
Ripples the red land 
Off the share. 


Shearing, spurning, 
Like prow of rover, 
The plough goes turning 
The red earth over ; 
Into the starkness 

Of day’s dome, | 
Out ot the darkness 

Breathes the loam. 


Ploughman Tom is 
Grown old and older : 
To all the promise 
He humps a shoulder ; 
Stiffly sheathing 
The share goes he, 
Nor knows sweet-breathing | 
Persephone. P.R.C. | 


“A New Expenwence ry Motorinc Comrorr, | 








You will marvel at its total absence of vibra- | 
tion, silence, and supreme comfort at all 
speeds and you will be equally thrilled with its 
beauty and value.”—Glasgow Paper. 

We have often remarked upon this total | 
absence of silence and supreme comfort 
in some cars and are equally thrilled 
by this commercial candour, 
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PREUX CHEVALIER. 
A Story or two BrotHers. 
(Neither the play nor the film nor the book.) 
Acr I, 

1 draughty hall in The Limes, Beckenham. When the 
curtain rises a lot of cheery young people are playing 
Farthing Nap. Much squabbling over the scoring until 
the audience is seated. 


First Young Man. Well, as far as I can make out, you 
| owe me two-and-twopence on balance, Theodora, old girl. 
[They get up from the table. 
Second Young Man. Sans Peur is the winner. 
Third Young Man. Good old Sans Peur! 
[He ruffles Sans Peur's hair. 
Sans Peur. Shut up, Sans Reproche. Where’s Dieu et 
mon Droit ? 
Dieu et mon Droit (a lively young woman). Always in 


uttendance. Honi soit qui mal y pense, and God defend the 
right! 1 say, don’t you remember how when we were kids 


the winner always had to be tarred and feathered ? 
Sans Reproche. Let’s take out good old Sans Peur and 
| tar and feather him. 
All, Carried nem. con. 
{Sans Peur is carried out nem. con. Exeunt all, being 
cheery, except Sans Reproche, who disguises him- 
self as a dumb waiter. 


Enter Aunt Priscilla, an Indian Fakir and a Baptist Minister. 


Aunt Priscilia. It’s all settled, then. You will give me 
thirty thousand pounds for the Green Eye of the Little 
Yellow God. 

The Fakir. The ged has missed it sorely. 

Aunt Priscilla (to the Baptist Minister). You do think I’m 
doing right, don’t you? 

Baptist Minister. Quite right. 

[Having spoken his one line in this Act he goes off 
and begins to make up for his seven different parts 
in the next. The others go off too. 

Re-enter Sans Peur. 

Sans Peur. Attaboy, Sans Reproche, old man. You look 

as if you'd taken a knock. 

| Sans Reproche. Listen, Sans Peur, old chum (he hits him 

| on the nose and then kisses the place to make it well). You've 

never doubted me, have you? Well, I’m making a bunk 
for it. The Green Eye of the Little Yellow God is missing. 
San Peur. 1 say, you haven't You didn’t . . . You 

| wouldn't . Oh, Sans Reproche! 

Sans Reproche. Never mind about that. You wouldn't 
let a little thing like that stand in the way of your loyalty. 
After all, we’re brothers. 
| Sans Peur. Of course. Yours to the death, old pal. And 
| whatever you say goes. What do you want me to do? 
| Sans Reproche. 1’m going to join the Chez-Soi and 
| Colonial. The Foreign Branch. Are you on? ‘ 

Sans Peur. What! The Chez-Soi and Colonial? I’m on. 

Sans Reproche. Good old Sans Peur! 

{He kicks him playfully in the stomach. 

Both Together (saluting). England expects that every man 
this day will do his duty. 

CURTAIN. 
Act If. 

The dormitory of the Chez-Sot and Colonial Foreign Branch, 
Tunis. Shopwalker Lenoir is parading the shop-assist- 
ants, Sans Peur and Sans Reproche are among them. 

Shopwalker Lenoir. Now, then, you sons of scum, I’m 








going to show you what discipline is. Silence, sewage! 
{’m going to have no slacking in this branch, you dogs of 
a thousand foulnesses. Fifty million corporals! Seventy 
million sergeants! You shall learn what life in the Chez-Soi 
We’re starting a branch in the Desert next week and 
then you'll find out what hardship means. You two English 
vermin shall come with me. Silence, dregs! One more 
word from you whining cheese-mites and I'll put you allin 
cold-storage for a week. Dismiss! Krit. 

First Shop-Assistant. I say, let’s get into pyjamas and 
have a pillow-fight. 

All. Oh, let’s. C'est le Chez-Soi ! 

[They all get into nice clean pyjamas and have a 
pillow-fight. 

Sans Peur. I say, Sans Reproche, old chum, this is a bit 
rougher than it used to be at St. Winifred’s. 

Sans Reproche. Never mind, old cock. Think of the girls 
at home. I’m sorry I’ve let you in for this. 

{He socks him one. 

Sans Peur. That’s all right, old man. Whatever you 
say goes. I'll try to stick it. 

First Spy (whispering to Second Spy). Ze Eenglish 
brozzers, ‘ave you ’eard zem whispair ? 


is. 


marbles. Ve vill steal it—yes, no, isn’t it? On vis ze fight! 
[The pillow-fight continues. The First Spy attempts 
to steal what he imagines to be the Green Eye 
from Sans Reproche, who wears it in a little 
sachet round his neck. Actually it is only the 
Bible that Aunt Priscilla gave him. Sans Peur 

discovers the attempt and makes a scene. 

Enter Shopwalker Lenoir. 

Shopwalker Lenoir. Silence, you miserable gadgets ! 
Fifty sacred blocdhounds! So we have thieves among us. 
(Yo Sans Peur) Oh, it’s you, is it, you mewling piece of 
sat’s-meat ? You English are at the bottom of all the 
trouble. Residue! You wait till we get to the Desert, then 
you ‘ll see. Fifty boiling chickens! I ‘Il show you who’s 
master here. {He strides out. 

CurTAIN. 
Act Ill, 

After many interludes, during which an army of shop-assist- 
ants grows more and more exhausted with walking round 
and round the stage, the curtain finally rises on the Desert 
Branch of the Chez-Soi and Colonial. The shop- 
assistants are sitting round on the counters in attitudes 
of extreme depression. Lenoir is leaning up against the 
cash-register, fuming. 

Sans Peur (to Sans Reproche). 1 say, old chap, I can’t 
stand this much longer. Not a customer for a whole week, 
and the Arab Co-operative Stores about to raid us any 
minute. I can’t stand it. I want to go home. 

Sans Reproche. Pull yourself together, old lad. Think of 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
and we're not down-hearted yet. 

[He gives him a brotherly black-eye. 

Lenoir. Silence, spawn! Illegitimate offspring of a blind 
tadpole! The Arabs are going to attack. Every man to 
his counter, and show the sediment what you ’re made of! 
The Chez-Soi has never given change yet! 

Sans Reproche (with a gallant admiration). That man 
may be a swine but he’s a damned fine shopwalker ! 

Sans Peur. I hear the Arabs do dreadful things to you. 
Don’t they cut you up and sell you as bacon ? 

Sens Reproche. Try to stick it, old chum. Don’t show 
the white feather. If anything happens to me, just tell 


Zey ‘ave got a | 
marble. You know, ze game Eenglish boys play. It is vair | 
valuable. A green Viking. It counts more zan all ze ozzer | 
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Friend. ‘‘SORRY TO HEAR YOUR WIFE’S GOT INFLUENZA.” 
Gourmet. “‘“YES—T HOPE TO GOODNESS COOK DOESN’T GET IT.” 











them I died doing my duty and that my last words were, 
‘No trouble, Madam, I assure you.” 

Sans Peur. Good old Sans Reproche! 

Sans Reproche. Good old Sans Peur! 

[They kick each other violently. Somebody begins 
throwing stones at the windows. In an incredibly 
short space of time everybody is killed except 
Sans Peur and Sans Reproche. 

Sans Reproche. I say, old stick-in-the-mud, I’m done for. 
Sorry to have dragged you into this. God knows how 
you ‘ll get out. 

Sans Peur. That’s all right, old man. Whatever you say 
goes. 
°" Sans Reproche. Good old Sans Peur! Let’s just have 
one last scrimmage for the sake of old times. I wish I felt 
strong enough for leap-frog. (They have a jolly fight, in 





which each breaks several limbs.) Now then, old son, just 
one thing more. Will you promise me something ? 
Sans Peur, Anything—you know I will. 


Sans Reproche. Well, then, I daresay it’s sentimental of | 
me, but d’ you know I'’d feel much happier if I thought that | 


after I was dead you’d—you ’d—you’d tar and feather me. 
{Sans Peur breaks down. Sans Reproche mournfully 
dislocates his yaw for him and dies. Sans Peur 

tars and feathers him. 


CurRTAIN, J. vAN D. 








“Many reports have been made of ‘ watchers’ who deliberately let the 
air out of tires or otherwise damage cars after owners had rejected their 
services. Such a service, if necessary, should be performed by men 


delegated to the duty by the police department.”—American Paper. 


Ay, and, if necessary, equipped with hat-pins for the purpose. | 
. = . | 















































| able. There was a longish patch of 
| damp also on the ceiling which for 


| hours and hours on the first day I had 


| 1 noticed that he 
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FLU-BOUND. 


| nap been fairly content in spite of 
my suffering until Anthony blew in. 

There were trials, of course. I had 
not cared for the anenomes, preferring 
daffodils as more suggestive of hope, 
und the business of eating hot-house 
grapes in a sideways and stooping posi- 
tion is always annoying and uncomfort- 


heen trying to turn into the semblance 
of a lizard without complete success. 

[ had had a slight difference of opinion 
with the doctor about my temperature. 
He pointed out that in the particular 
type of five-days’ influenza by which 





| had been struck down it was the 


cramped position and the heated atmo- | the smoke blowing outside his sick-room 


sphere of the fever-smitten room with 
scarcely a murmur. I confess too that 
the oysters which my sister sent in on 
the third day were excellent. 

And then Anthony blew in. 

“Blew” is the right word. His very 
manner of opening the door was unsuit- 
able in one about to enter the presence 
of an invalid. He looked round it with 
what I can only describe as a great red 
smile. 

“Hullo! Pretty comfy in here,” he 
observed. ‘ Mind if I smoke?” 

I motioned assent. 

“ My word!” he said, “ you haven't 
a notion what a fearful nor’-easter there 
is raging outside. It cut me to the bone 
as I came along.” 

‘he man’s selfishness sickened me. 





window knows more of the set of the 
breeze than a mere idler who has been 
walking along the street. 

He took a newspaper roughly off my 
bed and sat reading it for a few mo- 


ments, after which he looked up and 


began again. 

‘From all I can see,” he remarked, 
“youre pretty lucky to be where you 
are just now.” 

“ Lucky ?” I said. 

No, I did not. That is not the way 
[ said it at all. 

“Lucky!” I said. Like that. I 
should have laughed a hollow mirthless 
laugh if it had not been that this has 
to be done more or less with the back 
part of the throat, the membranes of 
which the doctor had pariicularly told 





commonest thing in the 
world for the patient’s 
temperature to go 
higher and lower in a 
series of jerks. This 
showed that he had 
fallen into the ridicu- 
lous error of imagining 
that otherpeople’s tem- 
peratures behave in 
houts of illness exactly 
in the same way as 
mine. My temperature 
has its own _ habits, 
which are in no way 
dictated by those of the 
common herd, and I 
was describing them to 
him insomedetail when 
vas 
not attending properly, 
but taking out his radio 
set in order to listen-in 
to my back. 

There was, finally, 


Plumber. 














Householder (discovering plumber in front of mirror). ‘HERE, YOU DON’T 
LOOK MUCH LIKE A PLUMBER.” 


“No, Str, I’VE BEEN TOLD I LOOK MORE LIKE THE LATE 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO.” 


me I was not to strain. 

“Lucky indeed!” 1] 
repeated in a low and 
bitter way. “I wonder 
if you realise that my 
temperature, which for 
some days——” 

“‘T see here,” he in- 
terrupted rudely, ‘that 
there are forty-five de- 
erees of frost at Berlin 
and forty-eight at 
Vienna, and that near 
Regensburg, where hun- 
dreds of people were 
skating on the frozen 
surface of the Danube, 
the ice suddenly broke 
with a roar that could 
be heard for miles 
away——”’ 

“Sometimes there is 
a gentle steady move- 
ment,” I said, coughing 
ia little, “and some- 








the bother about T’rent’s Last Case. For 
some reason which I cannot explain I 
felt certain that to have Trent's Last 
Case read aloud to me during the later 


| stages of my malady would have a 
| beneficial effect. Our copy of this book 


appeared to have been stolen or sent to 
some hospital, and, though I ordered 
commissaries to scour the neighbouring 
streets and generally draw a cordon 
round the suburb, nobody had a copy of 
Trent's Last Case, and 1 was obliged to 
fall back on a detective novel in which 
the sleuth-hound, as I pointed out, 
uttered so many exasperating platitudes 
that he seemed to be sickening for Par- 
liament or the melodramatic stage. 

I did not, however, complain. Galling 
though it was to be out of the rough- 
and-tumble of strong men plying their 
daily task, and delightful as I should 
have found it to be striding briskly to 
business with the wind of morning 









playing about my brow, I endured the 


‘“‘Notnor’-east, Anthony,” I protested 
as gently as I could. ‘ My paper tells 
me that light south-westerly breezes 
are prevailing throughout the greater 
part of England to-day.” 

“Sou’-westers be fried!’ said Anthony 
rather coarsely. ‘‘ Look here—does your 
street, between the Underground and 
this house, run north or south?” 

‘‘ North,” I said. 

‘Well, the wind was right in my 
face as I came up it and nearly froze 
my right ear off.” 

He tapped the unsightly organ as he 
spoke. 

“Did you walk with your face in 
front or behind ?” I inquired of him as 
politely as I could. 

This silenced him for a moment, for 
he knew well that it is dangerous to 
argue with a patient still in the throes 
of fever; he doubtlessly realised too that 
a man who has spent many weary hours 





in watching the branches waving and 








times a couple of short quick snaps at 
the back of my head, like a tramear go- 
ing over points. Atothermoments is 

‘Many were swept half-a-mile down 
the stream before they could be rescued, 
and others escaped by jumping over 
from floe to floe. There is a blizzard 
all over Central Europe, which . 

“The pains in the lower part of the 
back,” I murmured, “are discontinuous 
but disagreeable in the extreme, and 
they are accompanied by a general sen- 
sation of malaise, so that 

“Wolves,” said Anthony, “ have left 
the mountains in vast herds and entered 
the town of Constantinople.” 

“Was anybody eaten?” I inquired. 

‘Dozens, I expect.” 

“T was only able to toy with the wing 
of a chicken yesterday,” I said. ‘“ Very 
likely Ishalltake no lunch at all to-day.” 

‘The Orient Simplon express,” he per- 
sisted, ‘‘ was snowed up for ten days till 
the passengers were fortunately rescued 
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TRIALS OF AN INTERVIEWER. 
THE TEMPERAMENTAL ACTRESS. 
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I’M DELIGHTED TO SEE YOU. 





BE SEATED, I BEG. WHAT SHALL I SAY TO you? SHALL I TALK 
OF MY TRIUMPHS ? 
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OR SHALL I TELL YOU OF MY LOVES?” 


WOULD YOU SEE MY SERIOUS SIDE? 
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by sea, and the mails, which will suffer 
a delay of nearly a fortnight P 

« That reminds me,” I broke in, ‘the 
postman knocked about five minutes ago 
and no one has brought my letters up- 
stairs. It is extraordinary how all the 
decencies of civilisation are disregarded 
in a house under the ravages of the influ- 
enza scourge. Would you mind running 
downstairs and seeing if there is any- 
thing in the hall for me?” 

“7 shouldn’t worry,” answered An- 
thony. “There’s probably nothing but 
bills.” 

He waiked round the room once or 
twice, looked at my calendar, straight- 
ened his tie in front of my looking-glass 
and took another of my cigarettes. Then 
he put his overcoat and mufiler on. 

‘‘ Well, well,” he said, ‘I must turn 
out into this rotten weather again. I’m 
having a very trying time myself just 
now, with everybody crocked up and 
loungiffg in bed.” 

Thereare points, [remembered, where 
even the hide of the rhinoceros may be 
penetrated. 











* Would you care to eat a few of my 
grapes before you go?” I said. ‘They 
were specially sent to my sick-bed from 
Worthing by an aunt.” 

“Never touch them,” replied the 
super-pachyderm. “But I'll tell you 
what I will have: I'll have a glass 
of your orange-water.” Which he did. 
“Good preventative,” he remarked as 
he swigged it down. ‘“ Well, I’m glad 
to see you're looking so much better. 
Good-bye!” 

I smiled crookedly at him from my 
couch of pain. I suppose there are 
certain natures in which, whatever their 
education and training, the spirit of 
consideration for others will never find 
a home. Evor. 








‘Beccies Town Council. 
Tut CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

A letter was received from Sir William Bull, 
inviting friendly, neutral or adverse opinions 
concerning the scheme, It was decided that 
the matter be referred to the Sanitary Com- 
mittee for consideration.”—Local Paper. 
The big idea, however, is international 
trains, not drains. 
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REMARKS THAT DON’T RING TRUE. 
“ BABY IS NOW TWELVE MONTHS OLD, AND HE DISPLAYS NO SIGNS OF INTELLIGENCE.” 





A FLANK ATTACK. 

WHEN Alice tried to enter the rose- 
garden, she discovered that she could 
only do so by walking rapidly in the 
other direction. This Looking-Glass 
method has since been extensively 
adopted by our great advertising firms, 

In the old days, if you lad wares to 
offer to the world, you said so on hoard- 
ings in plain language, as: 

FILM ON TEETII? 
Usr Enamo_irte. 
(In Octagonal Tubes. ) 


No Morr HeapacuHes ! 
TAKE CEREBALM. 
Chases Pain Away. 


Six SIRLOINS 
To Every Cube Of 
BULLION 


The New Compressed Soup. 


BLUTHMBADS 
For Toné AND FINISH. 


The Musician's hiano. 
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Or 
FROBISHER 
Tur House ror Groves. 
(Est. 1850.) 
| But to-day these childish clamours for 
custom go unheeded. The call is now 
for subtlety, and the firm which sells 
the most goods in the year is the firm 
which pushes its goods from the most 
indirect angle. It is a positive com- 
| petition as to who shall begin his adver- 
tisement in the most irrelevant manner. 
We will now sell all the above-named 
commodities in the modern way :— 


1.—Ir Mary Hap Never Met Dova 


she might still be a Film Queen. But if 
her teeth were filmed she could never 
have become the World’s Sweetieart. 
‘lhe secret of that dazzling smile that 
has made her a million friends and 
flooded her mail with males is very 
| simple. She is an Enamo ite fan. En- 
| amolite, delightfully fragrant, pene- 
trates all the interstices. No germ can 
withstand it. Food particles, which 
lodge and ferment in the most “unget- 
| atable” places, are instantly dissolved, 
| and pa'e spongy gums made healthy, 
| firm and pink, 

| ENAMOLITE. CUPID'S ALLY. 

| (In dainty octagonal tubes, from which 
| every inch of the creamy ribbon can be 
| squeezed.) 





2.—WueEN Great Homer Noppep. 

It was after reading the proof-pages 
of his immortal Ilzad. He, in his white- 
walled vila, the cypresses standing sen- 
tinel about his peaceful garden, with 
sandalled slaves to wait upon his whims, 
still felt the strain of creative work. 
How much more so does the business 
man to-day, the growing schoolgirl, the 
overtired housewife! ‘The tremendous 
tax of medern life plays havoe with the 
head. When those cutting pains begin, 
don’t fly to injurious patent medicines. 
| Build the brain. CEREBALM quickens 
and nourishes the grey matter without 
| lowering after-effects. 


3..-Wr Don’t THorow CuHristTIANs ‘TO 
THE Lions Now. 
| No more “thumbs down” from Nero. 
We throw bullocks to the Christians 
instead, and each dainty and nourishing 
cube of Bunion is thumbs up! 
A SMILE IN EVERY PLATE. 
Tommy lovesit! It’s top marks for 
Tommy on Bu.uion days. Hear Baby 
bang his spoon when he sees it! Daddy 
| asks for it. No more wasted washing- 
| days, frying-pans to be watched, or 
| tiring basting. Just a saucepan, a little 
tap-water and a BuLiion cube. 
THE RECIPE FOR A REVEL. 
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4.—‘‘Cheerio, Dolly ! You look rather 
blue.” 

**So would you if you had to go to the 
Smiths’ At Home, to listen to this awful 
modern music.” 

“Awful? Why, my dear, they ve got 
aBliithmead now ! Itstone is so velvety, 
it has such a singing quality that even 
STRAVINSKY and RAvEL become a joy to 
listen to. And the eyes too are not for- 
gotten, for Bliithmeads Are Beautiful, 
with their gleaming polish and spark- 
ling pedals, 

So long, lucky girl. You look more 
cheery now!” 


5.—Do You BELIevE 1n FaIriEs ? 


When Peter Pan asks you whether 
you believe in the Little People, do you 





clap your hands? Of course you do. 





And do your gloves split? Naturally. 

Our near-Nappa gauntlets, in sea- 
son‘d demi-dogskin, are seamless and 
splitproof. Waterpro f, cosy and ele- , 
gant, they embellish the hand, whether | 
at wheel, sports or theatre. 

In all sizes and the following newest 


shades: Bile, Isabella, Flower-pot, | 
Sahara, Steel, Date-brown, Python- 
green, Dark Hyena, Permanganate, 


Mulatto, Crecle, Cate: p llarand Lettuce. 


GLOVES FOR EVERY MOOD. 
LI'ROBISHER’S. OxrorD STREET 
RacHEL. 








‘St Hugh Bell’s 85th birthday.” 
Provincial Paper. 
While no one can be anxious to part 
with Sir Huex Be xt, it is pleasant to 
know that his future is assured. 















Host. ‘Now Wk COME TO THE TENTH. 
Guest. “IT’S NOT GOING TO TAKE ME PAST.” 
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It’s A LONG HOLE, AND TAKES US RIGHT PAST THE CLUB-HOUSE.” 








THE THIRD FORM PASSES JUDGMENT. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—You will not be 
surprised to hear that several of us had 
some rather unfortunate experiences at 
the beginning of the Christmas Hols, as 
a result of the reports from school. We 
think that this report business is too 
one-sided and that something ought to 
be done about it; so we have prepared 
a report on the Masters forthe Head. 
We would have sent it to him, but we 
are not certain how he would take it. 
So we thought perhaps you would pub- 
lish it, then he would see it. Please 
keep our names out. ‘ 

Yours hopefully, 
THe Txuirp Form, 
Yenaston School. 

P.8.—We are not quite sure about 
** depreciated.” 

REPORT ON THE STAFF. 
Mr. Nevill (Classics). 

Is inclined to think that everything of 
importance disappeared with Rome. Is 
completely ignorant of the functions of 
« super-charger. Should try to develop 
an interest in these matters. 

Mv. Jones (History). 


Similar remarks apply here. It is time 


he realised that Epwarp III. is dead 
and that Hammonp and WuitE are alive. 
These men are making History. 

Mr. Steward (English). 

Suffers from the delusion that he is 
humorous. Is apparently deceived by 
the laughter he creates in the form- 
room. In any case we know all his 
jokes. 

Mr. Ritchie (Mathematics). 

Seems to possess some ability in con- 
nection with figures. It is a pity that 
he cannot put his knowledge to more 
practical use than dealing with such 
matters as the filling of tanks when the 
plugs are out or building walls at a 
speed which Trade Union rules do not 
permit. 

Mr. Mercer (Chemistry and Physics). 

Pleasant on the whole, but has a very 
inadequate knowledge of the composi- 
tion of a six-valve set. 

Mr. Havrriscn (Geography). 

Does his best, but has no tact. His 
action in confiscating an album of 
stamps that was being privately exam- 
ined in class indicates a lack of appre- 
ciation of such aids to geographical 
study. 








Very good. The free and unrestrained 
atmosphere of the French periods has 
been much appreciated. 

Herr Bloscher (German). 

His early training seems to have heen 
faulty. His speech consists largely of 
unseemly noises in the throat, which 
are strongly to be depreciated. Con- 
stant gargling should produce an im- 
provement. 


Mr. Robertson (Drawing). 
Does not realise the important place 
of caricature in modern art. 


General Remarks. 

It is only fair to say that the Masters 
are obliged to follow the Time-Table, 
which, we feel, ought to havea thorough 
revision. We are disappointed by the 
wasting of time on subjects that are of 
little value, and would urge the inclu- 
sion of subjects of real importance, such 
as motor-cars, talkies, moths and tele- 
vision. We shall be pleased to give a 
complete list of these, if asked. 








A Rebuke to Spinsters. 
* Mrs. —— inherited to a marked degree the 
high mental gifts of the Mac——-s. She was 
twice married.”-—Scotlish Paper. 
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THE RESTORATION. 


PAX ROMANA 


TEMPORAL 


TOOK FROM POPE PIUS IX., 


EF: 
VICTOR EMMANUETI, II. 


VICTOR EMMANUEI, 


WHICH KING 


THE 
HAS BEEN RESTORED TO POPE 


SOVEREIGNTY, 


BY KING 


PIUS XI. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 11th.—The popular 
conception of a Pathan is a large hairy 
heathen with a flint-lock and a fanatical 
belief in Allah, whose wife ‘comes out 
to cut up what remains” when the 
young British soldier is wounded and 
left on Afghanistan’s plains. 

Lord WINTERTON drew another picture 
to-day when he described the Bombay 
Pathans as a law-abiding community 
engaged in many occupations, one of 











whose many virtues is a capacity for 


' hard work. He admitted that, like that 


other heathen, Higgins, the Pathan also 


“, . . . drives a dreary quill 
To lend the poor that funny cash that makes 
them poorer still,” 


but could not confirm Mr. SAKLATVALA’s 


| statement that he charges four hundred 


per cent. 

That may help to account for the 
Bombay Hindu mill-hands swallowing 
the absurd story about Pathan work- 
men burying kidnapped Hindu children 
in the cement foundations of a bridge; 
but the Government of India’s report, 
which Lord WINTERTON read to the 
House, intimated that the Bombay riots 


| had their origin in a Communist-led 
| strike of millhands, followed by the re- 


placement of strikers by Pathan workers. 


In vain Mr. SakLATVALA strove to 


lure the UNDER-Secretary to the con- 
sideration of other issues, charging him 
with putting the blame on the Hindus 
and calling for particulars of the Pa- 
thans’ maleficent civic activities. Lord 
WINTERTON stoutly declined to put any 
blame on anybody except the Commun- 
ist agitators. Mr. SakLatvana, who 
is the prophet neither of Allah nor 
of Krishna, but of Lenty, had to be 
content with that. 

The Minister also made it clear 
that, as is customary in such cases, 
it was not the respectable Hindu 
and Moslem citizens of Bombay 
that were responsible for the dirty 
work, but the hooligans, the un- 
pleasing multiplicity of whom is 
apparently one of the few points 
on which East and West do meet. 
Human nature is like that. Was 
it not Higgins's unmarried aunts 
who demanded to be divorced ? 

It will not be the fault of the 
British Government if the British 
egg fails in the honourable but 
difficult task of keeping its end up. 
Mr. Guinness explained to Mr. 
MircHeti that the Agricultural 
Credits Act, which enables the 
farmer to borrow the funny cash 
that makes it a pleasure to sell 





basket—and leave the bank to watch 
the basket. 





‘* When Worthy chaps on martial things 
Have talked all day, to chase monotony, 
They spread their operatic wings, 
That is, assuming that they ’ve got any.’’ 
After Private Willis in Iolanthe. 


Sir LAMING WORTHINGTON-EVANS ON THE 
LIBERTY OF SOLDIERS TO PERFORM ON THE 
STAGE. 

A song which had some vogue in the 
late Victorian days began—- 

“T’m acareless rotato; I care not a pin 
How into existence I came; 
If they sowed me in furrows or dibbled me in 
To me is exactly the same.” 


Unlike the British cluckberry the British 





THE RETURN TO HOME WATERS. 
Mr. LLOYD GEORGE, FRESH FROM MEDITERRANEAN 


STORMS AND PREPARED FOR THE WORST. 





shall be duly stigmatised as such when 
exposed for sale in our midst. Orso Mr. 
GuinnEss explained to Mr. Mircnetn. 
But whether the British spud defies all 
comers, or has abandoned the struggle 
for supremacy, did not ‘‘ emerge.” 

Sir Kinastey Woop’s caution does 
not desert him. Mr. Day had down a 
question about the high quantity of 
water in bread. Would the Minister 


introduce legislation to compel bakers ! 


to sell bread free from adulteration ? 
“Does my right hon. friend regard 





water as an adulteration?” asked Mr. | 


Hurp. ‘ Perhaps my hon. friend will 
put that down,” replied the MryistEr. 
It all depends, no doubt, on what the 
water is put into. 


The Socialists roared lustily when 


Mr. BENNE! 7, of South Battersea, came 
forward to take his seat. 

Tuesday, February 12th.—A soldier’ s 
life may be “terrible ‘ard,” as A/ice 
(who, you remember, is marrying one 
of the Guard) informed Christopher 
Robin, but it has its compensations. 
Mr. Briant revealed that much when 
he asked the Minister or War if he 
was aware that Guardsmen are being 
employed at a London theatre, and 
asked for particulars about it all. Sir 
Lamina WortTHINGTON-Evans replied 
that Guardsmen, like other soldiers, ave 
entitled to fill in their own time as they 
please, so long as what they do does not 
unfit them for their military duties. 
That would be a matter for the com- 


| 


manding officer, but neither he, the Min- | 
ister for War, nor the commanding | 


officer was going to ask each private 
soldier how he employed his spare time. 

Early in the aiternoon a bronzed 
and sailorly figure took its accus- 


Skipper Luoyp GEorGE hasretu: ned 


brewing for any lubberly son of a 
sea-cook that has been steering the 


of her course. Mr. Liuoyp GEorGE 
stayed but a moment and then dis- 
appeared—possibly in search of a 


percentage of London telephone girls 


slight or serious,” and if that was 
the cause of some of them having 
“irritable dispositions.” The Min- 
ISTER said he was sorry Sir Ropert 
had been trrrrroubled. 

Sir Wirt1am Davison learned 
from Mr. Amery that a settlement 
had been reached with the Irish 
Free State Government in the mat- 
ter of the pensions of retired Irish 


Wheat for less than it costs to raise, | potato is as careless as ever, it seems. civil servants. ‘hough Mr. AMery could 


extends to poultry-farmers. All they 
have to do is to put all their eggs in one 








It asks neither to wear a mapof England |not give the details it appears that, in 
|on its jacket or that the alien potato|return for the Free State’s acceptance 





| 
| 
| 


tomed seat on the Liberal benches. | 


to the hellum, and there’s a squall ; 


good ship Manchester Producer out | 


rope’s end or the cabin- boy, or both. | 
Sir Ropert THomas asked what | 


> “suffer from nervous complaints, | 
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| of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
| Council’s ruling, the British Treasury 
| has agreed to take back all the silver 
| coins in the Free State’s hands (about 
| a million pounds’ worth) at face value. 


| land’s new Member, 


| construct) for another two years. 


| was Sir Martin Conway, 


| the concentrated traffic to and 


| House to have no more todo with 


| to British trawlers, 








As the poet says, ‘If blood money be 
the price of sovereignty, good Lord, we 
ha’ paid in full.” 

Mrs. Hucu Darton, Bishop Auck- 
following closely 
in thewakeof Mr. Bennett, took her seat 
amid encouraging shouts of ‘ Twick- 
enham next!” and after the cackle had 
subsided Mr. Ammon presented a Bill 





to amend the law relating to the export- 
ation of horses. 

The House on the Report stage 
added some minor Amendments 
to the Local Government Bill 
and then preceeded to throw 
out the Corporation of London 
(Bridge) Bill, being unconvinced 
by Mr. Grexrexy and Sir V. 

30WATER that the sole object 
of the Bill was to permit the 
Corporation not to build the St. 
Paul’s Bridge (which they have 
not yet obtained authority to 


The chief opponent of the Bull 
who 
reminded the House that the 
corner of Newgate Street and 
Cheapside was once called “‘ The 
Shambles,” and declared that 
it would be so known again if 


from the proposed St. Paul's 
Bridge were poured into it. 
Sir W. Davison besought the 


a measure that kept the Dean of 
Sr. Pavun’s in a perpetual state 
of terror—a revelation that 
throws an interesting light on 
the pessimistic trend of modern 
journalism. 

Wednesday, February 13th.— 
Dinner has charms to soothe the 
talkative breast—at any rate in 


| the House of Lords. It was Earl Brav- 
| CHAMP who suggested that their Lord- 


ships’ deiiberations on the Local Gov- 
ernment Bill would be shortened if they 


| resumed the old custom of sitting after 


dinner. Lord Sanispury intimated 
that such drastic measures would prob- 
ably not be necessary. 


As is well known, a Scot reveres a 


| herring almost as deeplv as a saxpence. 
| Nowonder the Duke of Montross repre- 


seuted the Clyde fishermen as aghast 
at the Scottish Fishery Board’s pro- 
posal to throw open the Firth of Clyde 
which, the noble 
Duke said, would sweep the river clean 
in a few weeks. 

Lord Arrig spoke soothingly. The 
Order could not come into force unless 


the SecrETARY FoR SCOTLAND'S permis- 
sion was given, and in the meanwhile 
every objection would receive sympa- 
thetic consideration. The object, he ex- 
plained, was to let the trawlers pursue 
the large shoals of migratory hake that 
the Clyde fishermen did not catch. 
Caller hake are apparently no part of 
the North Briton’s brain-!ood. 

Sir AusTeEN CHAMBERLAIN, answering 
Mr. Day, said that no request had been 
received either from the Soviet Govern- 
ment or the gentleman himself that 
M. Trotsky should be allowed to visit 





Great Britain. Can Mr. Cocuran have 











THE PROPOSED ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE, 








| he Ke 





“PONS ASINORUM.” 


Sir MARTIN Conway. 


something up his sleeve in this connec- 
tion ? 

The difficulties encountered by Mr. 
Maxton and other M.P.’s in their recent 
effort to visit the Continent also came 
up for consideration. The Home 
SEcRETARY, So far from being indignant 
that these gentlemen had not been 
allowed to “pass freely without let or 
hindrance,” as requested by one AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, Knight of the Garter, 
etc., etc., etc., said that he had actually 
considered introducing a modified form 
of passport for use in certain cases, but 
decided that it was not worth the ex- 
pense. 

He declined to give further particu- 
lars, and his reticence, though tantaliz- 





ing, was justifiable; but it is generally 


AS SEEN BY 


known that the alternative form w ould 
have run something like this :— 
J, AusteN CHAMBERLAIN, etc., etc., 
etc., without in any way insisting on | 
it, request in the name of His Ma- | 
jesty’s Government, all those whom | 
it may not concern to allow the bearer | 
of this passport (always supposing | 
that he bas not stolen it) to reach | 
his destination (provided he does not 
stop to make political speeches on | 
the way), with his luggage (which, | 
however, should be well searched and | 
any seditious documents removed), 
and to afford those with whom he 
comes into contact the as- 
sistance and protection of 
which they are pretty certain 
to stand in need.” 

Needless to say the answer 
did not satisfy Mr. Maxton, 
who intervened to ask the MIn- 
ISTER if he approved of a col- 
league being treated on the 
Continent as if he were an in- 
ternational crook or dope smug- 
gler; but the Speaker diplo- 
matically pointed out that that 
did not arise out of the Question. 

Sir Ropert Tuomas will be 
known as the Liberal Party’s 
Big Day if the multitude and 
range of his Questions increases 
any more. 
Minister OF Heattu if he was 
aware that there was a “‘ move- 
ment” afoot to sell aspirin in 
automatic machnes. Sir W. 
SuGpEN reinforced this revel- 
ation with the news that it is 
beins sold “up and down the 
country in sma | pennyworths.” 
Somehow the taste of the stuff 
does not induce a picture of our 
little ones crowding up to the 
counter for ‘‘a penn’orth of as- 
pirin cut wiv an ’ammy knife.” 

Such rapid progress was made 
with the Report stage of the 
Local Government Bill that the 
House was up and away at a quarter- 
to-eight. 

Thursday, February 14th.—News of 
the big Labour majority at Wansbeck 
reached the Commons shortly after 
Question-time had begun, with such 
results as might be expected. ‘May I 
ask you, Mr. SPEAKER,” inquired Mr. 
SHINWELL, ‘‘ what is the cause of the 
excitement in the House?” “It has 
nothing to do with me,” replied the 
SPEAKER austerely. 

A few minutes later the House wit- 
nessed the unusual spectacle of the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER with- 
out his usual ready answer. He had 
explained to Sir N. Grarran-DoyLe 
that he could not reveal the Prime 





MinistEr’s reply to the Iron and Steel 


To-day he asked the ! 
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“TI SHOULD FEEL LESS HUMILIATED If 1 WAS SURE THAT ALL THESE EGGS BORE THE NATIONAL 








| Trades’ Confederation's request for an 
| inquiry into the condition of the indus- 


| Federation’s council. 


try until it had been placed before the 
“May we as- 
sume,” asked Mr. ALEXANDER, “that the 
Government’s failure to go forward with 
the safeguarding of iron and steel is 


' mainly due to the beneficent influence of 
| the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER ? ” 
| “That has nothing to do either with 


| the question or my answer,” 


replied 
Mr. Cuurcnitt, a thought tartly. 
Further consideration of the Local 
Government Bill saw a renewal of the 
massed attack of the ‘° watchdogs of the 
Constitution’? on Clause 120, which 
gives the Minister of Health power by 


| Departmental Order to do anything he 
| likes about the Bill, add to it, detract 
‘from it, enforce it or not enforce it, 
| and do any other old thing that he may 


deem necessary or expedient. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in accordance with 
his promise previously given, offered an 


| Amendment providing a less sweeping 


they chorus indignantly, 
| occasion ineffectively, for the House ac- 


| 


form of words, but could not persuade 
the anti-bureaucrats on either side of the 
House that it helped matters. “ Plus 
ca change plus cest la méme chose” 
but on this 


| cepted the Amendment, leaving Sir J. 


Marriotr and his stalwarts to wonder 
by what dr.istic methods the pernicious 
doctrine of the divine right of Depart- 
ments will ultimately be repudiated by 
an outraged citizenry. 





girl may start up and say to her mother, 
WITCHES AND WHATNOT. = |«T am tired of this feverish and outworn 

THERE is a recent tendency in English | civilisation. I am going out and away 
literature which I find a little peculiar. | to the far places of Mexico to find a 
It isnot so much a frank tolerance, even | strong, vivid, brown-limbed people who 
a cordial sympathy, towards witchcraft, | practise the old faith of the Mayas. I 
voodooism, magical rites, incantations | mean to wander amongst them until 
and heathen sacrifice such as might be! they take me away into the mountain 
expected from persons of intellect and fastnesses and drug me with strange 
culture. It is more than that. It isa herbs, and then at last lead me to the 
desire to plunge into these things and | sacrificial chamber. And there, at the 
wallow in their midst; to take part in| moment when the shaft of the sun 





the rites of oboi and gaga, to collect strikes the altar, they will lay me on | 


herbs under the moonlight and make | the cold stone and sacrifice me, and I 
soup with them, to practise in very | shall know a completeness and a con- 
truth the mysteries of the old Incas of | tentedness beyond imagination and be- 
Peru and the old Iguanas of Honduras ; | yond dream.” 
to make one’s way into the most difficult | ‘Yes, dear,” says her mother 
jungles of Central Africa or Central; do you want to start ?” 
America, tattoo oneself all over, put “This very afternoon.” 
a ring through one’s nose and, if pos-| ‘I wish you could put it off till to- 
sible, lap blood. morrow, dear, because the Smiths are 
There is a distinct change here be- | coming to-night and I hoped you would 
tween our present attitude and that of | arrange the flowers for diner.” 
Victorian literature. Victorian litera-| But the young girl is obdurate and 
ture, on the whole, was inclined to cen- | goes to look up the rail and steamer 
sure the heathen in his blindness for | services to Popocatepetl at once. 
bowing down to wood and stone. Or,if| Just as she starts her mother, moist- 
not, it took the even colder attitude of | eyed, presses into her hands a hot-water 
censuring people for bowing down to bottle with a knitted cover, for she can- 
any kind of deity whatever. An earnest | not help feeling how cold it will be out 
advocacy of demoniac dances, a bigoted | there on the sacrificial stone amongst 
belief in witch-doctors breathes through | the Maya priests and priestesses. 
the pages of none of the great poets or} ‘Of course I know the child must 
novelists of those bygone days. But|arrange her own life,” she murmurs 
now it is quite otherwise. to herself as the taxicab departs for 
At any moment, I gather, a young’ Waterloo. 


; “when 














| suddenly at breakfast— 
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Or another young girl will say quite 


“ By the way, Dad, I have decided to 
become a witch.” 

“Oh, yes,” says her father, frowning 
a little over the top of The Times. 
“When do you want to begin?” 

‘Almost at once. I thought of get- 
ting a few toads together to-day and 
buying some simples and a one-eyed 
cat. I ve seen a heavenly little cottage 
down in Hertfordshire that would be 
just the thing, and I want you to buy 
it for me, please.” 

“You won't make much of a living 
out of it, will you?” he grumbles as 
he adjusts his spectacles and writes out 
the cheque. 

“Qh, but of course I shall, Dad. I 
shall make little wax images to stick 
through with pins for people who want 
to put evil spells on their neighbours, | 





it spurted in a hard small stream from 
the bull’s pierced side. The papeloi 
and mamelot now both drank ceremoni- 
ally of the holy blood, and then, amid 
the crescendo excitement and surging 
forward of the worshippers, the twenty 
women robed in white danced in a 
group, leaping and whirling like frenzied 
meenads. . . It was savage and aban- 
doned, but it seemed to me magnificent 
and not devoid of a certain beauty. | 
Something inside myself awoke and| 
responded to it.” 

it would. That is always the way 
it happens in these modern books. 
Something very deep and innate and 
primitive and holy stirs in the heart of 
the watcher as soon as the knife-slash- 
ing and yelling and eyeball - rolling 
begin, and they feel that all is right in 
the best of possible worlds. 

After that, Mr. SEABROOK saw another 








i W. B. Seaprock. 


I state almost without hesitation that 
I do not see eye to eye with Mr. Sra- 
BROOK over his favourite tipple. With 
regard to human sacrifices I am a frank 
reactionary, standing nearer, I should 
imagine, to the position of the late Mrs. 
Humenry Warp than to that of Mr. 
Nor do I want any 
of my female relations to go and live in 
lonely cottages and distil venom or eat 
beetles and mice. Any girl who insists 
on going into the heart of Central 
America and being immolated by a 
noble bronze-limbed Indian on a sacri- 
ficial stone appears to me to be lacking 
in refinement and gentility. She may 
think it gives her harmony and poise, 
and feel at the moment when the gleam- 
ing knife falls a tranquil sweetness and 
oneness with the whole of universal 
nature from the beginning of time until 
now. But I think she is a silly egg. 





and I. shall brew hell- 
broths and love-phil- 
tres, and cure people’s 
rheumatism by making " 
ointment from mouse- = 
fat for them. I can 
have no end of a good 
time.” aisok 

And off she goes too. 

And now, last of all, 
I find the book of a 
man who has_pene- 
trated to the very cen- 
tre of Haiti, and shared 
with really simple faith 
and enthusiasm in the 
fine old secret orgies o! 
Voodoo, which those of 
our ancestors who knew 
anything about them 
always thought were 
things to bediscouraged 


First Tramp. 


ABAHT ME.” 





Second Tran, 





OBSCURITY. 
ME EARS AIN’T ARF COLD!” 


THE CURSE 
“ BLIMEY, GUs, 
p. “SAME ’ERE. 


Ol 


I WISH SOMEONE WOULD 


I simply fail to see 
why our public-school 
masters or mistresses 
should be expected to 
find openings for their 
young charges as were- 
wolves or vampire- bats. 

One may say that all 
this is a kind of return 
to Nature, comparable 
to the feeling which in- 
- |spired the poets of the 
Lake Schcol. But there 
seems to me to be a 
limit. WorDSWORTH 
never lapped blood. |] 
think the circle is too 
complete. 

And, if Macaunay’s 
cultured New Zealander 
ever comes to look at 
what was London from 


START TALKIN’ 








as compared with muscular Christianity 
and cold morning baths. 

The author is a Mr. W. B. SEABROOK, 
who, it appears, has done very good 


work previously in Arabia amongst the | 


Bedouins and Druses and whirling der- 
vishes and devil-worshippers. But he 
has done better, I should say, in Haiti. 
He saw some really jolly religious cere- 
monies out there. 

“In the actual slaying of the sacri- 
ficial beasts which now began, accom- 
panied by deep chanting, there was no 
savagery, no needless cruelty, no lust of 
killing. It wasa solemn ritual business, 


_ though, when once it began, it moved 


swiftly. A goat was held by the horns, 
the sharp-edged machete drawn across 
the throat by a papeloi, and the blood 
| gushed into a wooden bowl... . And 


the bull, before whom, deified, the blood 
| of these other beasts had been poured 
out as an offering, must alsodie. . . . 


| The blood did not gush fountain-like, as 
{ 


it had from the cut throats of the goats ; 


ceremony, where the spirit of a girl 
passed magically into “a sturdy brown 
young goat with big blue, terrified, 
almost human eyes,” and then the goat 
was killed and its blood passed round. 

“So the bowl itself was held to my 
lips, and three times [ drank. The 
blood had a clean, warm, salty taste.” 

That causes me no particular surprise. 
Anyone who has had a tooth knocked 
out will have discovered this without 
having gone to Haiti. But the point 
is that Mr. Seanrook liked it. He 
Says SO. 

He does more. He writes in another 
place: “That human sacrifice occurs in 
Voodoo to-day may seem strange, and 
to many persons horrible. But only, I 
think, because they consider it in terms 
of ‘time.’ With the time-element re- 
moved and considered in terms of space, 
religious human sacrifice becomes, in a 
technical sense, both norma! and moral.” 

I daresay, in fact I know, I am ab- 
surdly old-fashioned in my ideas; but 





Westminster or Charing Cross or St. 
Paul’s Bridge, I think it would be a 
pity if he found a lot of English abori- 
gines dancing witch-dances and practis- 
ing mumbo-jumbo amongst the stones. 
Evoe. 








Vox Inferna. 
_ From the notice-hoard of a North- 
Country church :—- 
“ Evening Subject: ‘ What is Hell like ?’ 
Come and bear our new organ.” 


“'The Board of Education should have power 
to prevent teachers’ engagements being termi- 
nated by marriage.”—Hducational Supplement. 





For our part we always hope that our 
betrothals will end this way. 





“Vicar seeks Curacy-in-charge, or good 

Curacy, sea coast or town. Views Liberal; 
board-minded.”—Clerical Paper. 
Nothing is said about the material o! 
which the reverend gentleman’s body is 
composed, Let us hope it is a case o! 
mens dura in corpore duro. 
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nn Tailor (making unsuccessful application for the settling of his bill). “AND WHEN, StR, MAY I CALL AGAIN?” 
le The Perfect Gentleman, ‘WELL, MR. TWEED, I DON’T SEE HOW YOU REALLY CAN CALL AGAIN UNTIL I HAVE RETURNED 
n- YOUR PRESENT CALL.” 
a a 
re 
r THE SELF-PROTECTIVE LOVER. THE ENDURANCE TEST. 
rH [According to The Daily Mail an “aural expert,” as the result of WE were sitting in the Club. 
I exhaustive tests with a noise-machine on his patients, has found that ‘‘ Have you,” I said, ‘read about the Test Match ? ”’ 
the impact of high shrill notes makes us think of tragedy and disaster, “No.” re lie d F . k « serps t.” 7 : 
00 while low dirge-like notes conjure up morbid thoughts of funerals, etc. x0, Fepled Penwick, not yet. be 
He would therefore prohibit all interrupted noises—which are the} ‘‘CHAPMAN and TaTE brought off marvellous catches. 
rg most disquieting—of a pitch above the middle C on the piano.] ‘6 Yes.” 
lev Sina to me, dearest, songs of long-ago, “And Hops showed that he’s still a great cover by 
at Provided that the key is not too low ; running BrapMAN out.” 
ym, For low-pitched notes excite the morbid flow “Yes.” 
St. Of idle and unnecessary tears, “And Larwoop’s catching of Buackte finished the Aus- 
a Visions of death, imaginary fears— tralians off.” 
ri- As I have cause to know “T know,” he said. 
is- From practical experience, having been “What do you mean?” I queried. “I thought you said 
es. Tried by my aural expert’s noise-machine. you hadn’t read about it ?” 
oa , 73 } es ” " oT ew es Ss . . ary 
Sing $9 sae; Convent, sengs of Axuby, on ae sik Bn ene Sestak ee cee 
. } ahaa »hioh- ag Vin ¢ - ) : 
sah ie noe wae, 5 pray: See mance Righ; the long summary on page 4. nor ReuTEr’s full description 
-h- Don’t emulate the lark’s ecstatic trill Sgt ppm ARS cane ge Sanaa “nical sae RA 
Or the road-breaker’s devastating drill, on page 6, nor the anner s wn orrespondent's criticism 
Whisks sckek en Ot dneor en pnee 6, nae the omen Seperhs commas om pege he, eee 
’ A (73 " >? ¢ ‘ . > ‘ ay 
And knocks sane people off their perch or poise, Points from the Play ” on page 12, nor the leading article. 
As proved by the new specialists in noise I thought you meant had I read about it. 
. © ra’ 5 ® . 
wer A io 5 ee ee ae 
And yet I would not have th arest, dumb, . 4 
mi- TY a - ot Settee lena a ~ est, ab Adding Insult to Injury. 
ni. 0 "0 a we ¥ 7 eT th ” be 2 “ “ jel “ Mrs. , of ——, bruises one left leg, left side of forehead and 
yur r even in tones both resonant and rich, severe shock.”—Birmingham Paper. 
If uttered at a reasonable pitch. 
Sing, therefore, play or strum ; The Super-Optimist. 
= | But, if you love me, let it always be * Goose, straved Christmas Eve, last oe New rpcsied Return.” 
ae [In the near neighbourhood of the middle C. Advt. in Australian Paper. 
= A Liberal Slogan. 
, Ol ‘ims we Hansard nan eee erm ; Suggested in response to the offer, made by the Liberal 
y is every motion we observe in the heavens—the twisting of ourearth| Party, of an attractive fee for an Election slogan (with 
oF on its axis, the circumlocution of our companion the moon, and the k led ‘ oil ct wn, 90-0 ies 2 a ea 
ata moons that dance attendance on the other planets—is faithfully | *¢XNOW/eC gments to & Wer -sn0wn * Li wary): WE 
recorded . . ."—Evening Paper. Want THE Best Seats. You Have THem. 
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her patience. But when Colin Tabret| steels herself quietly to her task. She 
comes back on long furlough from his| has promised him that, if ever life 


AT THE PLAY. 
(PLAYHOUSE). | coffee-planting the two fall in love—a; becomes intolerable for him, she will | 
| 
| 
| 


“THe SACRED FLAME” 





“ All thoughts, all passions, a'l delights, love, we are given to understand, that} put at his disposal the means to end it. 
Whatever st:rs this mortal frame, burns with a deeper, more sacred flame! She thinks it better to end it before it 
All are but ministers of Love becomes intolerable, and 


And feed his sicred flame.” without waiting for his | 


request. She gives him an 
overdose of chloral. ‘This 
is detected by the very | 
efficient Nurse Wayland, 
who, herself being passion- | 
ately and secretly in love 
with Maurice and bitterly | 
jealous of Siel’a, and dis- | 
covering that Stella is 
pregnant, assumes that 
the beautiful young wife 
has committed murder as 
well as adultery. 

Sound theme for an 
Adelphi drama? The 


| Mr. Somerser MaucHam’s 
play is a commentary on 
this text from CoLERIDGE, 
and you may be sure that 
nobody will have cause to 
accuse him of sentimen- 
tality in the treatment. 
From Liza of Lambeth and 
Human Bondage to The 
Circle there has always 
been the salt (some, no 
doubt, would say the 
poison) of bitterness in his 
work and the harsh season- 
ing of a profound disbelief 








in simple human goodness, | |\ Tal author’s craft transfigures 
|sometimes deftly con- er ATT Ali, By. kel it easily into an absorbing 
cealed, sometimes deliber- MA 8\\), ity yr" Minne ATHY UMD LiL UN UNG || tragedy, plausible for the 
‘ately underlined. This YF i ah \ r i WN Mi. | All| sophisticated. And after 
/may not exactly produce ;/)] PA * & i \ Pl WCET SMALE AMUnRa ria aa all, as Dr. Mauanam char- 


the glow of comfortable || aj Vy i\ } 1 ae : acteristically tells us, no 
| emotion in the well-fed be- , f l doubt thereby endearing 
| holder, but it does emphat- himself to his professional 
ically make for interest. brethren, all sorts of incon- 

The Sacred Flame is first venient invalids are given 
of all anexceedingly “ well- overdraughts of lethal 
made” play in no deroga- drugs by over-burdened 





A MIXED BENCH. 


tcry sense. Every crisis, — x ; a be Teg weal oe a apertaes a relatives; and doctors, 
every sulient action of or. 7 sted ce “ay 4 a <n hat ng nothing so much as 
| ° ° Major Laconaa . . . . Un, . » EL RANCE. . : : 
| his characters is artful y ™ , “ being mixed up with these 


| prepared with a thoroughness that is]than that which harsh circumstance | things (so bad for the practice!), dis- 
| perhaps not so obvious in actual life.| has blown out. The mother, seeing this| courage their own shrewd suspicions 
‘Ihe story, interesting in itself, is ad-|and fearing that her beloved Maurice |and blandly endorse “heart failure” on 
mirably told, the suspense sustained | will discover it and lose the only hold | the death-certificate. 
with great adroitness yet without any|he has on life and happiness—the| Ihave referred to the remarkably fine 
tiresome mys ifications. The character- | illusion of his wile’s continued love—|tense controlled performance of Miss 
isation, if perhaps a little manipulated CrareE Eames. Mr. Ricnarp Birp’s 
in the interests of the story, is yet made portrait of the broken invalid, with his 
| plausible; and onecharacter, Nurse Way- natural and his forced gaieties under the 
| land, is finely conceived and bo dly heavy burden of his pain and his frus- 
worked out; and brilliantly play d by trated love, is also finely done. Miss 
Miss Cuare Tames. As a piece of Guapys Cooper did contrive to indicate 
theatrical craftsmanship it seems to me the misery and perplexity of Stella’s 
the best thing Mr. Mavauam has done. situation, driven by pity, passion and 
| He indeed almost persuades us that an remorse, though the part perhaps takes 
elderly woman infected with the modern her beyond her depth. Miss Mary 
| spirit (and looking like charming Miss JERROLD always has surprises in the 
Mary JERROLD), gentle and understand- way of reserves of power for her per- 
|ing and sceptical, can summon the ceptive admirers when she is freed 
strength of will to poison her best- from pretty pussy parts, and here she 
beloved first-born invalid son in order brought up those reserves with excellent 
that his wife may marry his brother— effect. 
| a new tradition in mothers-in-law. The Mr. C. V. France was perfectly cast 
situation is not of course as crude as for the old kindly Major, a once would- 
| that inevitably sounds. be lover, now tried friend of Mrs. 
Maurice Tabret, flying gallantly and Tabret ; and I liked Mr. Davip Haw- | 
safely through the War, crashes hope- THORNE’S sound, breezy, not too in- | 
| lessly trying a new machine after a year telligent doctor. Mr. Sepastran SHaw, 
| of the happiest physical union with in the difficult part of Colin, did not 
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| 
| 
| 
‘ 
} 
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| his heautitul wife, Stella. For six years ata ee : betray his author. 
| Stella, a healthy young animal (among THE GENTLE MURDERESS. A problem play with a problem really 
other things), gives him her pity and} -Wrs. Tabret. . . . Miss Mary JERROLD. | worth solving. =. 
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Fair Intellectual. ‘OF COURSE ONE DOES NOT WRITE FOR THE PUBLIC. 


My 


WI 


Fy, 
Yj 
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ONE SAY THE FIVE—oR IS IT AS MANY AS THAT?” 


ONE CONSIDERS THE FIVE HUNDRED—OR SHOULD 








THE OLD ROADS. 

THERE were lead-bars lifting, there were 
pole-chains clinking, 

There were lanthorns flashing, there 
were inn-lights winking 

‘lo a clattering of buckets and a tired 
team drinking 

With their lean heads down, all four. 


There were apple-cheeked women at the 
toll-bars spinning ; 

There were dust-clouds thickening and 
dust-clouds thinning, 

And trim-set tandems with their tigers 
grinning 

In the glory of the buttons that they 
bore. 


There were old stone-breakers with their 
slow-swung sledges, 
There were tilt-cart tops showing white 
above the hedges, 
There were stout cobs trotting on the 
wide grass edges 
That the brave old highways wore. 


There were big-boned horses in the beer- 
piled waggons, 

Ihere were broad-beamed 

tipping up their flagons 


teamsters 





At the old * Red Lions” and the old 
‘‘Green Dragons,” 


With a jest for the damsel at the door. 


Ah! the old, old roads—they ave deader 
now than Adam, 
And we fling the years behind us on a 
shining tar-macadam, 
But the old, old roads, let ’s be glad that 
once we had ’em, 
For we'll never see their equal any 
more. W. HO: 








Love in a Mist. 
* Aras, Cupip! 

FEWER MARRIAGES IN EDINBURGH THIS YEAR. 

Anyone out for a walk to-day, who should 
happen to turn a strange corner and should 
come upon a little shivering figure, sobbing 
his heart out, must not be surprised. 

For Cupid is said ETAOIN $344£...494£ his 
chubbiness and his cheerfulness,” 

Edinburgh Paper. 

Not so easily said, either. 


* BROWNING ON BRIDGE. 
A POINT OF VIEW ON THE BIDDING.” 
Weekly Paper. 
“The hand’s mine now, and here you 
follow suit.” 
‘* Bishop Blougram’s Apology’’ (BrowntxG). 





“JEW-BOYS,” “SAILOR-BOYS,” | 
“SCOTCHMEN,” “LAWYERS,” 
“JOURNALISTS” AND “WAGS.” 

Answer to Correspondents. 

Dear Sir,—I thank you for your | 
letter, angry though it be, in which 
you reproach me for the use of the | 
word “ Jew-boy ” in one of the letters | 
of the woman Topsy concerning the | 
strenuous and sometimes difficult lot of 
a sixpenny dancing-partner at a Palais 
de Danse. 

I have received two or three similar 
letters, and you all take yourselves and 
the expression complained of so seri- 
ously that I must, I suppose, give you a 
serious reply. 

You accuse me, in not noticeably tem- 
perate terms, of being mean, bitter and | 
‘“‘anti-Semite.” When you hearsomebody | 
repeat a funny story about a Scotchman 
or a Manchester man, do you upbraid 
him, I wonder, as an anti-Scot or an 
anti-Mancunian? It is no concern of 
yours, but I have never been an “ anti- 
Semite.” In fact I have a number of 
friends of your honourable race; and I 
should be as sorry as I should be sur- 
prised to learn that our friendship had 








been troubled by Topsy’s use of the | 

























































| what is there so offensive in the expres- 
| young male Jew. 


| young Jews who hire them. 
| heard it used as an affectionate diminu- 
| tive, like other phrases of the same 


| “‘soldier-boy,’ 


| from drummer-boys. Indeed, you would 


be described as Jews I do not know what 


| ventured to write about their strange 


| my mind. 
| lot of these young ladies, who seemed to 
_ me to be poorly paid and paid on a bad 
| system. (I have received no protest, by 


| to a Palais de Danse you will see among 
| the dancers a greater proportion of 
| young men of your race or creed than 
| 1s commonly seen elsewhere (especially 


| No diseredit in this. They dance with 
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expression “ Jew-boy.” On account of 
the shape of my nose I have sometimes 
been taken for a Jew myself, so I do 
not lightly fling the word about; and I 
avoid speaking it in company for fear 
of treading on a sensitive toe. Indeed 
the only thing I have against the Jews 
is this excessive shrinking of some of 
them from the sound of their own name. 

But you do not seem to understand 
that the opinions or expressions of a 
‘character ” are not necessarily those of 
the character’s author. Topsy must 
speak as she would speak, so long as she 
does not go beyond the facts and the 
ordinary decencies. I never say Jew- 
boy; she, rash woman, undoubtedly 
would. I will, if you wish, advise her 
not todo itagain. But then, my friend, 


sion “Jew-boy ”? Jt meant in the con- 
text no more than it says—that is, a 
It is the expression 
commonly used by the girls employed at 
the Palais de Danse to describe the 
I have 


kind. What abcut “sailor-boy” and 
* my friend? You would 
not deny, | imagine, that the Jews are in 
certain respects distinguished from non. 


Jews, as sailor-boys are distinguished 


hate it if 1 suggested that you were pre- 
cisely the same as a Christ an, a Bud- 
dhist or a Mohammedan. You are, or 
ought to be, proud of being a Jew. But 
unless you mean that Jews must never 


you mean. 

Then,as tothe facts. And here, I fear, 
I am on even firmer ground. Evidently 
you know nothing about a Palais de 
Danse—no reason why you should— 
but I do know a little. Indeed | have 
carefully studied the colossaltheme. | 
talked to a dozen young women, at least 
in four or five different towns, before I 


and difficult employment. You write 
hotly, ‘What about the Protestant 
dancers?” and accuse me of going 
about seeking maliciously an oppor- 
tunity to insult the Jews. My dear 
fellow, I have not so much interest in 
the Jews or so much idle animosity in 
I was interested in the 


And 
If you ever go 


the way, from their employers.) 
the facts are as stated. 


in certain towns which I will not name). 


enjoyment, they dance often (they dance 
on hot summer afternoons) and they 
dance with skill (as I do not); but the 
girls, without any provocation from me, 
have almost always added that they 
dance, as a class, in a bad or tiresome 
“style.” So do others, and those 
others were mentioned; but the words, 
“mainly Jew-boys,” are in accord- 
ance with the evidence. 

But Iam not out to reform the fox-trot 
of the Jews, the Welshmen or any other 
section of the population. The “Jew- 
boy ” was mentioned casually as one of 
the special incidents, and sometimes 
one of the trials, in the daily life of a 
dancing-partner. Christians were also 
‘‘ pilloried ”"—for example the ‘antique 
monsters ”—but I have had no letters 
from them. If all the young ladies had 
said, ‘‘ This place is overrun with sailor- 
boys, and they tread on your toes or 
dance in a style which gets on your 
nerves,” that too would have been im- 
partially recorded. The humourist, how- 
ever feeble, is a kind of unconscious 
critic, and if some stray word of his 
can indicate a needed correction, in 
however small a department of life, is 
he not doing a public service? If the 
Jew-boys concerned are intelligent 
enough to read Punch they are intelli- 
gent enough to take a hint. Hence,more 
smiles from the dancing-partners, more 
joy to the Jew-boys, and, if we all had 
our rights, a vote of thanks to me! Sir, 
your indignant chivalry would surely 
be better employed on the young 
women’s side; but you do not seem to 
give them a thought. My dear fellow, 
how silly you are! 

But you are not alone. I would not 
have spent so many laborious words on 
your rather trivial complaint except that 
it seems to be one more case of a rapidly- 
spreading disease. It would be rash to 
suggest that there is any decline in the 
celebrated British sense of humour. 
But there is a plague of touchiness ; and 
the lot of the humorous writer is an in- 
creasingly hard one. If we are merely 
mild and agreeable the critics cry at us, 
“Have you nothing to say? Have you 
no fierceness, no anger, no satire?” 
They little know. Whenever we do 
“say ” anything it is “ propaganda ” or 
a breach of taste. Some years ago a 
solemn Departmental Committee de- 
precated jokes about domestic servants. 
Thena Police Commissioner in an official 
report said that jokes about policemen 
were discouraging recruiting for the 
Force. CivilServants must be left alone, 
for they cannot reply; America is 
dangerous; the Dominions are sensi- 
tive ; a joke about Mussoxini moves the 
Fascist to fury; any reference to a 
clergyman is always in bad taste, and 


a new Benefit of Plumbers. If this goes 
on weshall have the burglars up in arms. 
And now you. If we do no more than 
describe a young Jew as a Jew-boy 
you dash off a “nasty” letter. My 
dear but foolish fellow, take a lesson 
from the lawyers. They have been 
laughed at—by you as much as any—- | 
since the first lawyer pocketed his fee; | 
but do they ever turn a hair? If laughs | 
can kill it isa wonder there are so many | 
poets about; and I have not noticed that | 
the levity of the ages has much dimin- | 
ished the number of lovers. Think, Sir, | 
think with what contempt you speak | 
of politicians, and how you yell at a | 
stage-joke about an undertaker, a lod- | 
ger or a mother-in-law. And what | 
of my own ill-treated calling? Do | 
you ever realise what ‘“sneers” and | 
“jibes” we cheerfulty put up with? 


a ‘scribbler,” a ‘newspaper- man” ? 


among your friends a book, a play, a 
paper which does not p'ease you, dis- 
missing with one word the labour of 
years. lf we fail to be funny we are 
‘facetious’ or “dull,” and if we suc- 
ceed we are “buffoons” or “ wags.” 
Wags! But webearup. Sir, if I were 
either, I would rather be described as a 
Jew-boy than a wag; and I hope we 
part friends. 


Yours faithfully, A. ?. Bi. 








RIGHTED. 
Some forty years ago his views 
Gave steady-gving Chr.stians shocks; 
he 
Spread a swi!t flutter in the pews; 
There was a taint of heterodoxy. 
He sought preferment, but he found, 


were spreading, 
They were ésteemed too dangerous 
ground 
For common people to be treading. 


He failed ; but others by his side, 
Learned and lay, now took their 
station ; 
He saw Time’s whirligig provide 
At the long last his compensation. 
What Bishops even and Deans declare 
No Vicar now need say by proxy ; 
With pardonably triumphant air 
He revels in his orthodoxy. 








The Mango Trick Surpassed. 
“ HELPFUL HInNTs: 
How To Make Potted Meat : 
Rose-trees should be carefully sprayed cach 
morning with in-ecticide. 
roots from last win‘er’s cabbages and renew 
sub-soil. Plant autumn radishes. Put into 
smal: glass jars and spread lightly on bread- 








lately we have had a touching appeal for 


and-butter.”—South Indian Peper. 





Have ycu never heard or read with satis- | 
faction a ‘‘snecr” against a“‘journalist,” | 


Think, Sir, how lightly you condemn | 


Remove all dead | 


Though on all sides such thoughts | 
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BACK TO THE BUXOM 


"EIGHTIES. 


(‘Revue figures are to be rounder.”—Daily Press.} 





A REJECTED CANDIDATE. 
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“HAVE YOU ANY DEPENDENTS ? ” 


“Yus, LIvy. 


BUT THEY DON’T DO NOTHIN’ FOR ME.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Or Bacon’s “three knowledges ”—‘ Divine Philosophy, 
Natural Philosophy and Human Philosophy or Humani- 
tie”—I like the Dean of Sr. Paun’s best on the last. He 
is a humanist born, and as Cardinal-Protector of the pro- 
fessional classes strikes me as doing admirable work. As a 
theologian he seems to have got hold of the wrong end of 
the stick, his theology consisting not so much of divine 
revelation imposed on Dean INGE as of Dean INGE imposed 
on divine revelation. When religion and humanism appear 
to clash he is apt to sacrifice the former to the latter. 
Deploring seculaiism, for instance, as the enemy of enemies, 
he would hand over women to the mercies of a secular 
| education if he could thereby counteract their bent towards 
| ‘a Latin form of Christianity.” Perhaps such inconsist- 
| encies are inevitable in a book composed, as Assessments and 
| Anticipations (CASSELL) is composed, mainly of articles re- 
| printed from the popular Press. Not the least of its author’s 
| grounds for quarrelling with a “tax-eating” proletariat 
must be his unspoken conviction that he, like every fine 
| artist, is prevented by the never-ending extortions of the 
“‘won't-works” from producing his best. Yet no one can 
| pack more first-rate thought into a second-rate vehicle 
than he does. How generously too his discernment can 
outstrip his sympathies! In a volume full of eloquent 
pleas for the right sort of education, the right sort of work, 
the right sort of tenure of our English heritage of natural 
| beauty, perhaps the prettiest article is a threnody on 
| Gladstonian Liberalism. The earlier of two spans of *‘ Re- 





collections” shows the tranquil austerity of the world in 
which the writer’s standards were formed. Glancing trom 
those days to these, you cannot wonder that his present 
attitude is not congratulatory. 





When Lord Pauncerore died in 1902, the flag on the 


White House at Wash:ngton was flown at half-mast, this | 


unprecedented recognition being accorded, as President 
RoosEVELT was careful to explain, not because PAUNCEFOTE 
was British Ambassador, but as a personal tribute. Mr. 


R. B. Mowat, in his biography, The Life of Lord Pauncefote | 
(ConsTaBLF), advancing his narrative largely by means of a | 


series of skilful quick-impression sti.dies of the notable men 
among whom his hero moved, shows him as always quiet, 
dignified and completely effective, whether planning to sup- 
press piracy near Hong Kong, or overtaking massed arrears 
of work in Whitehall; whether codifying legal procedure in 
the Leeward Islands or drafting a constitution at ‘lhe Hague 
for the first International Court of Arbitiation. At the 
Foreign Office, Lord Pauncerore had to deal with unlimited 
vexed questions, arising out of action by the Vali of Smyrna, 
for instance, or the King of Hawan, or again by the Bishop 
of Srerra Leone, and repeatedly, through a sequence of 


chances, it was given him to settle awkward problems con- | 


nected with international water-ways—the Danube, the 
Congo, the Suez and Panama Canals; but it is with his 
work in the United States that his name will always be 
associated. When he went to Washington there remained 
too much of that curious one-s.ded hostility towards this 
country which statesmen here have made it definitely their 
mission, even at some apparent sacrifice, to allay. How far 
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the present cordiality, a thing of second | 
nature to-day, is the inevitable outcome 
of faith in common «ideals, how far} 
it is due to the respective attitudes of | 
this country and of others towards | 
America during the war with Spain, are | 
questions which the writer raises with- 
out completely answering; but he es- 
tablishes beyond argument that very 
much indeed was due to the influence, 


whose coolness no crisis could disturb 
und whose loyal friendliness to his hosts | 
no difference of opinion could affect. | 





Kor those who’d go a-racing 
From ConstTaBLeE has eome 
This tale of steeple-chasing | 
That’s called Luck’s Pendulum ; 
Mike Squire—his fate ’s been chary—— | 
Must win a treble bet 
Or fail to wed Miss Carey, 
A match on which he’s set. 


Ted Austin, bookie-owner, 
Who lays the odds to Mike 
(To sin there’s no one proner—- 
Ted’s crooked as you like), 
With fouls and other fancies 
Tries hard our hopes to dash, 
Tries hard to spoil Mzke’s chances 
Of collaring the cash. 


Yet, after spills and certain 
Excursions and alarms, 

Mike wins and, with the curtain, 
His true love’s in his arms; 
And here, while con amore | 

Ring out the wedding bells, | 
We end the cheerful story | 
That Corin Davy tells. 





A very short acquaintance with the | 
french provinces suffices to show the | 
least observant of us that Paris is 
much less France than London is Eng- 
land. Most English villages are spoon- | 
fed by Fleet Street and the B.B.C.,| 
but there are no Parisian newspapers | 


HAVE ANY FAVOURS 
in mo-t French villages and, unless the! = 





























Butler (courtly but democratic). “‘COOK DESIRES TO KNOW, M’ LADY, WHETHER YOU 


YOU WOULD LIKE TO ASK OF HER TO-DAY.” 











schoolmaster imports it to annoy the curé, no “radio.” What 


there is is an extraordinarily animated and absorbing local 
life, the life which Count KeysErrna alluded to when he said 
of France that a land with such authentic roots would never 
die. Writing from a cunningly-hybridised provincial town— 
capital of a department, forty thousand inhabitants, an hour 
from Paris by a slow train—Mr. Otiver Mapox HuEFrer 
distils from “ Vielleville” and a remoter country village, 
‘** Disdon-le-Potier,” the essential character of this life with 
What there is of post-War colouring thrownin. Apart from 
a little pleasant and almost inevitable padding, I cannot 
imagine a more telling presentment. It is sensitively dis- 
cerning, genuinely synthetic and extremely fair. The native 
attitude towards the foreigner, whether in the matter of War- 
debts or the fleecing of a tourist, is related to the abiding 
verities of French life—the land, the family—and to French 
history. Religio-educational difficulties are given their due 
background, rather political than metaphysical. There isa 


| wholly just and refreshing account of French art, its depend- 





ence not on panache but on commonsense, its affinity (ac- 
knowledged so fruitfully on both sides) to the humbler arts 
of domestic life, gardening, baking, sewing and cabinet- 
making. The book abounds with vivid thumbnail sketches 
of business-men, functionaries, workmen, peasants, devout 
age, sportif youth andanimals. It is indeed the mirror, and 
the very adequate mirror, of French France (BENN). 





Those who read the stories of Mr. A. E. W. Mason, which 
is (or should be) to say all who care for a good story well 
told, will be familiar with that curiously incongruous couple, 
Mr. Julius Ricardo, amateur of sensations and of the wines 


of Bordeaux, and Monsieur Hanaud of the Stireté Générale, | 
with his acumen, his vanity and his passion for English | 


idioms. 


But even the most expert connoisseurs of crime | 


and its detection will ha:dly be able to foretell, until they | 
have got very nearly to the end of it, the dénowement of a 
tale which begins quietly enough in a London drawing- 
room, where Joyce Whipple, a charming young American, 








: make * the 


| But 


| prepared to swallow 
anything Mr. Saw 


| writes without ques- 
| tion, 
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| confides to Mr. Ricardo the queer and sinister sensations 
which she has experienced when reading the letters of her 


friend, Diana Tasborough. For The Prisoner in the Opal 
(HoppER AnD SrouGuTon) is a thriller with a difference. 
The mystery which pervades the two neighbouring chateaux 
in the Medoe, where its principal scenes are enacted, is of a 
special kind, and the murder of Evelyn Devenish is no ordi- 

nary murder, Just wherein the difference lies it would be 
fair neither to Mr. Mason nor to his readers to divulge, 
though those possessed of a certain sort of lore may per- 
haps get an inkling quite early in the story from an 
ambiguous remark of Joyce Whipple’s and the discomfort 
it caused to some of her hearers. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Mason keeps us intrigued and agog to the last, makes 
our flesh very sensibly to creep, and gives us for our lighter 
entertainment a generous measure of the exquisitely 
invented malapropisms of the superb Hanaud. 





very lucky man, for Janet seemed to me a self-conscious and 
provoking hussy. We are, however, given one delightful 
study, that of the aunt with whom Janet lives. If Mr. 
GIBsoN can suppress his tendency to use his characters as 
vehicles for his own ideas and will refrain from bespattering 
his pages with “of courses,” he will write fiction that is 
both clever and attractive. 
The title of Miss AtMey Sr. Joun ADCOcK’s new novel, 
The Judas Tree (HoppER AND StouGHToN), is the least 
satisfactory thing about it; for, though young Roger Token | 
and his wile, Livvy, had one of them in the garden of a house 
where they spent a few months of their early married life, 
it has no significance in their story. As usual, she takes 
her characters from among Buckinghamshire country folk 
of the working class ; Roger tramps vabout selling garments 
of The Economical Clothing Company,” and Livvy y 'sshiftless 
father loafs while her mother occasionally “obliges,” and 


Many people who detest Mr. Brernarp Saaw’s special 
brand of political opinion as much as they admire the 





her sister Jess works in the paper-mills. 
history of two young people, of a man who loved pission- 


The tale tells the 





brilliance of his literary 
fireworks will probably 
mistake of 
regarding his recent ex- 
eursion into the realm 
of direct propaganda as 
a typical Shavian peg 
for paradox, not to be 
considered seriously as 
« contribution to the 
discussion of social and 
economic problems. 
it should not be 
forgotten that there are 
probably a good many 
other people who are 





however wrong- 
headed and illogical 

may be; and to them 
I warmly recommend 
a little book by Mrs. 
Le Mesvrirer, entitled ! 





_ Sculptor’s Landlady. 
CALLIPER, I LON'T KNOW 
MUDLARKIN’.” 





“SEEING AS YOU 
"OW YOU ’VE GOT THE 


ately even to the length 
of killing his rival, and 
a girl who loved some- 
one else, and how they 
came together through 
the man’s crime, parted 
through it, and finally 
came together again 
with the situation re- 
versed, the woman in 
love and the man in- 
idifferent. If it were 


of Miss St. Jonn Ap- 
cock’s simple folk are 


passing through their 
minds in the idiom of 
the intellectual classes 
and that there is a cer- 


ture in some of her 
scenes, something 
which suggests the in- 
terested and intelligent 


OWES ME SIX WEEKS’ RENT, MR. 


"EART TO GO ON WITH YOUR 








The Soc.alist Woman’s Guide to Inte ligence (BENN), in 
which she has very capably summarised and countered her 
opponent’s principal arguments. Mrs. Le Mesurier, who 
avows herself a warm admirer of G.B.S. as a man of letters, 
has effectively bombarded his position at several points, 
notably that highly indefensible one (by no means, be it 
said, peculiar to Mr. SHaw) where the theoretical confis- 
cationist sees no reason for the practical application of his 
principles to his particular profession or form of property. 
Now that the electoral waters are beginning to be troubled, 
the book should attract many readers, whether as a coun- 
terblast to Mr. Saw or as an exposition of the root’ incon- 
sistencies of the Socialist position in general. 

Dragonr-F lies (ELKIN MatHEws and Marrot) opens with 
a pleasing encounter in the old bookshop of Smithbury. 
There Janet Meredith, the introspective girl to whom Mr. 
AnpDREW G. C. Grsson devotes so much attention, meets the 
Headmaster of Smithbury school and begins to fall in love 
with him. Presently they become engaged to be married, 
but the engagement is broken off because Janet finds herself 
preferring a younger master, less stabilized in character 
than the middle-aged Head. The latter takes his rejection 
extraordinarily well, and personally I think that he was « 





onlooker at country life rather than the p‘ain people who 
live it, I should have nothing but praise for The Judas Tree. 





I have always found Mr. C. E. LAWRENCE’ s mental atti- 
tude extraordinarily sympathetic. In Underneath (Murray) 
we are given the story of a rich young man who was dis- 
gusted with the follies of a frivolous world and set forth, 
without a penny in his pocket, to discover what life was 
like under conditions of veal hardship. He had pledged 
himself to a year’s trial, and he kept his pledge; but the 
reflection that he could have broken it at any moment and 
returned to a life of luxury made me incapable of complete 
belief in him. Compared with a man who is utterly down 
and out, who wants work and cannot get it, Gerald Morreys 
seemed to me rather an amateur in the world of poverty. 
Still I suggest that those who like a sincere story admir- 
ably written should follow him on his quest. 








“Then the veil was worn raised, but the costume was retained. 
Within the last two years the whole of the costume has disappeared. 
All that remains is a modification of the headdress, a scarf of some 
becoming shade drawn tight across the foiehead and tied behind.” 

Daily Paper. 





We would not appear prudish, 


not that the thoughts | 


but is this quite enough ? 


too often represented as | 


tain flimsiness of tex- | 
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CHARIVARIA. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the support given 
by bookmakers to Socialist Candidates, 
in the hope of getting the betting-tax 
repealed, it is remarked that Mr. Puruip 
SNOWDEN has not yet made a gesture of 
sympathy by edopting a check suit and 
a big cigar. 


Should a ibieaien burst through the 
frost, send for the plumber, says an even- 
ing-paper writer. What a contrast to 
the old days, when in such an emergency 
people used to send for the greengrocer ! 





Bright Young People at a recent 
party were dressed as children and ex- 
hibited photographs of themselves as 
babies. We should be more interested 
toknow whatthey will be like when they 
are grownup. x x 

Dents in furniture may sometimes be 
removed with brown paper and a hot 
iron, says a household hint. In view of 
the approaching General Election a 
note should be made of this remedy for 
thumped tubs. 


Writing on the physical effects of 
emotions, a — points out that 





A gossip-writer mentions a West- 
End barber who is now the proprietor 
of a large laundry. 
the man to show the collar-stroppers 
how to put a nice edge on them. 


It is said that Manchester is to figure 
largely in a new film called Water. 





' 


He should be just } 


It was inevitable that someone would 


eventually exploit the tremendous film 


possibilities of such a strong combina- | 


tion as the Ship Canal, the river Irwell 
and the local rainfall. 


We are asked to deny that there was 
any. sinister meaning in the remark 





Velvet evening-bags, accord- 
ing to a fashion note, have a 
single button. But will they 
keep up ? ne 


Hats that allow the eyebrows 
to be seen are again coming into 
fashion. Prominent among those 
who have never wavered in 
fidelity to this style is Mr. 
GEORGE Robey. 


A woman- ie the other 4) 


night told an audience that one Wil 


of her servants regularly played \ 
billiards. Our ' 
highest break so far is seven 
cups, three dishes and one jug. 


We are authorised to correct 
the rumour that the recent fire 
at the Cavalry Club originated 
in an incautious remark about 
the superiority of tanks. 


During the severe frost an 
express train from Scotland ar- 
rived at King’s Cross an hour 
late with the pipes frozen. So 
there was no music. “it 


With reference to the an- 
nouncement that the oldest 
Tube escalator in London is to 
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THE PUN-PURVEYOR. 


WHAT OUR NEWSVENDORS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 


speaker who described the Lib- 
erals as So-Socialists. 


A modern young woman com- 


in love with her. Still, if he is 


clusive. x4 


What is wrong with 


Not one of them seems to have 
gathered a handful of ripe 


cold spell ! * % 


tered envelope. 
ing the communication was not 


stolen. 


is alleged to have knocked down 
a Press photographer who tried 





whether Mr. Tunney will ever 





be replaced by a faster one, we can only 
express regret that sentiment is being 
sacrificed to the lust for speed. 


* 

A Londoner who has often been mis- 
taken for Mr, EpGar WALLACE has de- 
cided to grow a beard, we read. The 
question of copyright therefore no longer 
arises, Be 


The postponement of the Waterloo 
Cup till March is reported to have made 
local hares prematurely mad. 


In an article advocating the observ- 
ation of the traits of little children as a 
cuide for the future, reference is made to 
the child who is always grumbling. An 
agricultural career is clearly indicated. 





VOR. 





CLXXVI. 





hungry people become angry quickly 
and that fear will cause a’waiter to drop 
his tray. Some painful scenes in rest- 
aurants are thus explained. 


The menu for lunch on Tuesdays for 
Mr. Cocuran’s chorus ladies who are 
now dieting is alleged to be an orange, 
two potatoes, bread, butter and cheese. 
And if they want to do a little reading 
they are allowed to peruse a postage- 
stamp. x 


A Middlesex football team has been 
suspended because it was reported that 
some of the players threatened the life 
of the referee. Footballers should not 
encroach on the privileges of the spec- 
tators, 








seen kissing her passport photo- | 
graph, the evidence is fairly con- | 


At Cannes Mr. Gene Tunney | 


of a stammering Conservative | 


plains that it is never possible | 
to tell whether a man is really | 


the | 
readers of our Popular Press? | 


strawberries during the recent | 


A correspondent in a contem- | 
porary says that the Inland | 
Revenue Department sent him | 
a Final Demand Note in a regis- | 
By a piece of | 
bad luck the mail-bag contain- | 


to snap him on the Croisette. | 
This makes us very doubtful | 


be a success in the theatrical profession. | 


According to an official report a motor- 
car travels two-and-a-half million miles 
for one accident. It seems hardly worth 
while. 


A gossip-writer wana that it is un- 
dignified for people of title to work for 
the films. Does he fear that they will 
be reduced to a sub-title ? 








“The church, as is probably well known, 
was built in the late ’60’s by Butterfield.... 
Built for a smali congregation in the Gothic 
style . . .”—Local Paper. 


We are afraid that congregations in the 


neo-Georgian style require still less 


accommodation. 
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LABOUR’S NEW ALLIES. 


{It is, of course, the legal bookmaker (taxed) 
who is supporting the Labour Party at the 
polls; and the lawless bookmaker (untaxed) 
who grows fat on the wages (or dole) of the 
working-classes. But it is not for the writer 
of these lines to make invidious distinctions 
between members of the same fraternity.] 


| In Labour's litany you will find . 


A prayer that Heaven, of its grace, 
Will put a curse on those who grind 

The honest worker’s open face ; 
Who from the poor man’s pocket haul 
An increment they haven’t earned at all. 


But of this gentry there is one 
For whom they nurse no righteous 
rage ; 


| Immune he takes his wicked fun 


By battening on their weekly wage: 


| It is the bookie; he—no other— 


| Wins their embraces as a man 


and 
brother. 


And he reviprocates their love ; 
To aid their cause forsakes his pitch ; 
Even supports their scheme to shove 
A surtax on the bloated rich, 
So he may down the rogues that rob 
The takings of his own laborious job. 


Holy Alliance! Hear them howl 
Their gospel from a common tub, 
The Turf and Labour, cheek by jowl, 
While Ramsay M. (“‘ay, there’s the 
rub!”’), 
His whitening locks in secret rends, 
Praying to be delivered from his friends. 


A canny Sect, he’s wise to fear 
The votes of womenfolk who grouch 
When Saturday’s earnings disappear 
Into the bookies’ bulging pouch- 
Lest, when the wives’ own book is made, 
Against his chances longish —_— laid. 
8. 








ALADDIN’S LAMP. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pettigrew lived at 
594, Endymion Road, which is on the 
420¢ bus route, and not very far from 
the gas-works. Their house was made 
of blue-grey brick, with yellow orna- 


| mental facings—why, nobody knows— 
| but they only had the top part of the 


| tinctly worse off. 


house, sharing the front-door steps, the 
passage-hall, and the lower part of the 
stairs with 59B, who were thus dis- 
The superiority of 
594 was however lessened by the fact 
that the top-deck of the 4208 bus aver- 


| looked their windows when it wanted to. 
| which was not often, for it had its own 


cares?” 
Mr. Pettigrew worked in the City, 
and his wife worked at home. She had 


| rheumatism and two bronze hovrses be- 


queathed by anaunt. Mr. Pettigrew was 
fairly nippy at dominoes, but his over- 
coat was slightly the worse for wear. 
Their water-pipes were frozen fast. 





On Saturday afternoon the Pettigrews 
boarded No. 420€ bus and proceeded by 
a series of rapid rushes and violent jerks 
into the middle of the Town. They 
stopped at the corner of a street where 
a beefeater was standing in the portico 
of a passable replica of the Taj Mahal. 
Walking over a mosaic pavement, they 
talked earnestly for a moment to a peri 
sitting inside a rosewood rabbit-hutch. 
Enormous swing-doors were opened for 
them by a retired lifeguardsman, who 
entrusted them to a female midshipman 
of the Nelsonic era, except that her uni- 
form was made not of broadcloth but of 
satin. Under her guidance they pro- 
ceeded down a broad corridor, carpeted 
with an inflated carpet giving the sen- 
sation of moss, between an avenue of 
palms. On the right wall as they en- 
tered was a large coloured photograph 
representing a bronzed and athletic 
young man, apparently of Mexican 
blood, imprinting a fierce and seemingly 
endless kiss on the mouth of a pure 
young American girl. Underneath this 
photograph was written ‘FLAMES oF 
Love.” On the left hand was the photo- 
graph of a white-skinned but equally 
athletic young man imprinting analmost 
identical kiss on the lips of a lady from 
Samoa. Underneath this was writtgn 
* FrrES OF Hate.” 

At the end of the corridor, where a 
fountain was playing amid illuminated 
crystal blocks in a basin of gilt, the mid- 
sh:pman handed them over to a gentle- 
man in evening-dress, who escorted 
them for seven yards until they reached 
a WartTraAu shepherdess. This lady 
actually went so faras to open the doors 
of the auditorium and put them in 
charge of another shepherdess, who led 
them with a torch to their place in a 
line of plush upholstered arm-chairs. 

The sound of an immense organ filled 
the building, and beneath them, for they 
were very high up, there playeda densely 
populated orchestra festooned with 
tropical plants. In the dim I'ght the 
interior decorations of the vasty building 
were difficult to perceive, but no doubt 
they were Byzantine in the extreme. 

In front of the Pettigrews, on a vast 
illuminated canvas, there surged a vivid 
presentation of the life of that gay city, 
Vienna, in the period just preceding the 
Great War. Amongst other trifles, the 
pageant included the ceremonies proper 
to Corpus Christi Day in the church of 
St. Stephen, and a long street procession 
in colour, of which the central figure 

vas the Emprnor Franz Joser himself. 
There is a peculiar poignancy about 
seeing the last of the Habsburgs taking 
part in a procession when the last of the 
Habsburgs has been for some time dead. 

Aristocratic life in pre-War Vienna 
was pictured with a vividness amount- 





ing to impropriety, and Mrs. Pettigrew 
was surprised to see that young Aus- 
trian noblemen could not pass their 
housema'ds without kissing them, and 
that Austrian princesses not only smoked 
cigars but discussed a mariage de con- 
venance for their sons whilst kneeling at 
Mass. 

The Danube rolled in front of the 
Pettigrews and an immense statue in 
armour came down off his pedestal and 
stamped riotously across the screen, 
carrying a ghostlike maiden in his 
arms. 
an orchard—thousands and thousands 
of waxen petals made specially at Holly- 
wood for the Pettigrews’ sake. Indeed 


1929, 


Apple-blossom fell profusely in | 





the whole church of St. Stephen’s, | 


Vienna, had been re-erected at Holly- 
wood entirely to amuse the Pettigrews. 
After that they saw Signor Musso- 
LINI conveying the temporal sovereignty 
of the Popr to Cardinal GAsparri, and 
the Pore himself appearing on the 
balcony to bless an enormous multitude 
of citizens entirely concealed under um- 
brellas. During this ceremony the vast 
organ, with a nice sense of spiritual 
values, played ‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers!” to the Pettigrews. 

Many other things they saw, includ- 
ing a young man who gave a monologue 
in the American tongue and also sang 
songs accompanied by the sound of his 
own voice on a synchronised talking- 
machine—a strange experience, because 
the young man gave the effect not so 
much of having no roof to his mouth as 
of having lifted the roof of his mouth to 
the top of the auditorium. Ice-floes 
and football-matches and mannequins 


passed in front of the Pettigrews’ eyes, | 


and comic men who threw more focd 
about in five minutes than would have 
supported the Pettigrews for a week. 
Aiter which one of the Watrravu shep- 
herdesses gave them pink-and-green 


sugar-cakes and cups of tea in a panelled | 
withdrawing-room, and they went, un- | 


escorted this time, down the long corri- 
dor and took the 420€ bus for 594 Endy- 
mion Road. 


All this luxury came to them as | 


easily, or very nearly as easily, as if 
they had rubbed a lamp and made a 
djinn do it for them. But what the 
effect was on the psychology of the 
Pettigrews, or will be on the psychology 
of the little Pettigrews if there are any, 
only a keen student of sociology can 
say. For, unlikethe Pettigrews, Aladdin, 
after his wonderful good fortune, did 
not have to return to Endymion Road. 
Fvor. 








Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
“Describing himself as a disgraceful scoun- 
drel, Mr. —- , the 
sentenced —- to six months’ imprisonment.” 
Provincial Paper. 








Police-court magistrate, | 





| 
| 
i 
| 
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STRANGE TUB-FELLOWS. 


Mr. MacDonatp. “DOWN WITH THIS GOVERNMENT THAT MAKES MONEY OUT OF 
BETTING!” 
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“T SAY, THEY ’RE AN EXPENSIVE-LOOKING PAIR. 
** ALMOST CERTAINLY A PLUMBER AND HIS MATE, MY DEAR.” 
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I WONDER WHO THEY ARE.” 





TO AN UNKNOWN ARTIST. 
THERE is a pianist who makes no claim 
To emulate the sounding virtuoso ; 
Her countenance we know not, or her name, 
Or if her years are many, few, or so-so. 


She does not cram the Albert Hall or Queen's 
With paying audiences or even paper ; 
She does not rouse enthusiastic scenes 
From high-strung devotees who scream and caper. 


For her performance she does not unfo!ld 
The “well-made programme” ranged from soup to 
savoury ; 
Indeed, the heavier dishes leave her cold; 
Those she provides are crisp and neat and flavoury. 


Nor do they come in sequence, head to tail, 
But just as wanted, casual though tireless, 

Short swallow flights she wafts upon the gale 
To all that have a licence for the wireless. 


O unknown lady of the B.B.C. 
Who fills in with a rightness so unerring 

Those empty breaks—five minutes, four, or three— 
Uncatered for but constantly occurring. 


For you publicity’s resourceful tricks 
Are not employed on sandwich, puff or poster : 
Your records are not sold at eight-and-six, 
A price I always hold to be a roaster. 


deaths of the following members during the year... . 
mittee would take this opportunity of impressing upon members the 
necessity of notifying any change of address.”—Argentine Paper. 








There may be stars of more effulgent ray 
In music’s vault, but don’t let that depress you ; 
And, as a fact, it’s not for me to say; 
I am no pianist myself, lor bless you! 


But for a memory that knows no lapse, 
A repertory that responds instanter 

At any moment for those awkward gaps, 
You have the greatest beaten in a canter. 


Therefore play on. And in your playing know 

That your unfailing efforts, daily, nightly, 
Are of much interest from 2L0O, 

Whose listeners thank you, and are yours politely. 
Dum-Dum. 








Shakespeare Revised by the Plumber. 
‘‘There is a frost in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the thaw, leads on to fortune.” 


The New Derby Hat. 


“Among those pres2nt were Lord Derby, with Sir John and Lady 


Lavery, wearing grey with a headdress in crystal bugles rarely seen 
nowadays with evening dress.” —Anglo-F'rench Paper. 





Things which might have been Expressed more Tactfully. 
. ** OBITUARY. 


i 





It is the melancholy duty of the Committee to have to record the 


Th: Com- | 
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THE EDITAUTHOR. 

In these days of strenuous competi- 
tion your budding author cannot atford 
to miss a chance. Because he is still 
budding he is probably still modest and 
no doubt was moved to blushes by his 
publishers’ remarks on the cover of his 
first book. None the less it is up to him 
to lend a hand, and I am here philan- 
| thropically suggesting the extension of 
| a device which has already been tried | 
with success on a small scale. The 
idea is to pretend that you didn’t really 
write the book yourself, but only edited 
it. That at once gives you a free hand. 
| You would not like—nor would it help 
—to say in your preface, “I have written 
a book with an unprecedented plot and 
showing an incredible wealth of imag- 
ination.” But the thing may be easily 
| and effectually done in some such way 
| as this :— 





“« Note by the Ediior.—One day last 
autumn I received from Dr. W. G. P. 
Humbert (himself an author of repute, 
vide The Lighter Side of Institutional 
Life, An Alienist’s Scrapbook, etc., etc.) 
a bulky package of MS., together with 
an intimation of the death of my old 
friend, Gilbert Alfred Evanson-Selby. 
A covering note informed me that Dr. 
Humbert, who attended my poor friend 
throughout the prolonged period of 
his distressing and ultimately fatal 
malady, had discovered the package 
among the deceased’s papers, with a 
note appointing me his literary executor. 
On perusing the MS., which with a 
few trifling omissions and alterations is 
reproduced in the following pages, I was 
astonished to find that Selby, by pro- 
fession a Civil Servant (he was a high 
| official of the Inland Revenue, Income- 
| Tax Dept.), had been the possessor of a 
| truly marvellous fund of imagination 
| and humour. As to the book’s literary 
merits, apart from these qualities, 1 was 
soon convinced that they were more 
than sufficient to justify the publication 
of a work so curious, possibly even 
unique, in its conception.” 








For a more than usually thumping 
lie, involving, say, an excursion into the 
future or the fourth dimension or to 
another planet, the following variation 
is recommended :-— 


“In the early spring of 192- I was 
the victim of an attack of acute insom- 
nia, induced by a long spell of over- 
work. One night, despairing of sleep, 
I had wandered down to my study and 
was vainly attempting to distract my 








over-wrought mind by the perusal of an 
| inexpensive thriller, when I was sud- 
denly seized by a quite uncontrollable 





impulse to write. 1 took the fountain- 
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COLD-WEATHER SHOPPING. 


Small Storekeeper. ‘HERE COMES ANOTHER DRATTED CUSTOMER, LETTIN’ A 
PLAGUY BLAS® 0’ ICY AIR INTO THE SHOP.” 








pen (fortunately just filled) and the pad 
which lay to my handand.... 

“T came to myself to find daylight 
flooding the room and a sensation of 
intense cold in my legs. Before me on 
the desk lay a large pile of MS., not one 
word of which could I recognise as the 
child of my conscious brain. It was 
written, moreover, in a hand entirely 
dissimilar from my own. (N.B.—This 
item may be omitted if considered to be 
more than the reader can be reasonably 
expected to swallow.) 

“T will not dwell on my amazement, 
my questionings, my futile speculations; 
suffice it to say that the whole process 





was repeated on thenext and subsequent 
nights, and thus was the marvellous 
story of Chartless Seas born into this 
little world that we take so easily for 
the centre and heart of the boundiess 
and unknowable universe. It is for the 
reader to decide, etc., etc., but I myself 
have no doubt, ete., ete.” 
That’s the way to put it across. 








Bey Rum. 
“Even a hard-drinking Britisher of that 


period was considerably astonished when the | 
Bey, beginning with bottled porter, proceeded | 
to consume a whole bottle of rum, and finished ; 


off with copious libations of lavender water.” 
Newcastle Paper. 


| 
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t 











| asn’tit, of course I know 


| somehow it didn’t seem 


| you think, because what 


| science and stuff, my 
| dear have youread about 


| because 


, dear 
| seems to me rather old- 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XXIV.—Gets into TROUBLE. 

Trix my sweet bosom this is going to 
be rather a difficult letter, yes I know 
it’s a long while since the last one 
anyhow, but don’t be carbolic with me, 
because my dear the fact is, O gosh I 
can’t tell you even now, well as a matter 
of fact I’ve been deceiving you for some 
time, because my dear I don’t know 
why but I merely couldn’t tell you, and 
even now the very ink is blushing, 
well darling the truth is lam going to 
have tvins, well when I say twins the 
doctor doesn’t know for certain, but I’ve 
told him it is twins definitely because 
I’ve always said it would be didn’t I 
darling, anyhow don’t be alarmed be- 
cause it isn’t for years yet, but my dear 
it is rather radiant and embarrassing 





we shall be able to step Tightly into the 
fourth dimension and have babies by 
‘algebra with xo trouble to anyone, but 
meanwhile darling I ’'vequite vowed that 
I’m not going to crumple wp and dis- 
appear months too early like the bhest- 
bred mothers, because my dear these 
poor proletarians have to continue func- 
tioning till the last moment don’t they, 
so why not me, so my dear I was de- 
termined to cling to the House as long 
as feasible, however what’s rather con- 
fused things is that meanwhile darling 
as perhaps you've seen I’ve been con- 
fined in the Clock Tower, xo darling no 
don’t leap to conclusions, I mean shut 
up, incarcerated, it’s a parliamentary 
expression, yes I know it all sounds a 
muddle but that’s just what it is, but 
my dear forbear a brief space and all 
shall be plain, where was I, well my 














middle of the debate ] I pranced : across the 
floor and madethe most spontaneousand 
lyrical speech from the Labour benches, 
well my dear on that subject we quite | 
harmonise so why not say so, anyhow | 
sensation darling and an absolute ova- 
tion from the Opposition, well after 
that I again took my wistful Bill to 
the Clerk and he again spurned it, my 
dear too polite of course but I’m sorry 
to say that what with my speech and 
the twins and everything I suddenly 
saw scarlet and smote the man in the 
face with the said Bill ferociously, my 
dear too unrestrained, and it wasn’t even 
typed which perhaps made it worse. 
Well darling the SPEAKER saw the | 
barbarous act, so of course I was named 
and suspended and expelled and every- 
thing, and what was rather poignant 
my pet Winston had to move the motion 





it’s happened to herds 
of othér people but 


quite like me, and my 
the whole thing 


world and gauche, don’t 


is the good of all this 


EpsigErn’s new theory, 
well of course nobody 
understands it, but it 
seems he’s reducing the 
whole ot Nature to about 
one formula my dear x 
equals y or something 
he’s proved 
that nearly everything 
is quite the same, well 
my dear electricity’s the 





Giles (to towed motorist). “’OLD TOIGHT, ZUR; 
OLD MARE BE JUST A-GOIN’ TEW TROT.” 





OI DEW BELIEV 


which he quitedetested, 

however there I was my | 
dear the first girl Mem- | 
ber to be suspended, 
which you might say 
would be about enough 
for one woman, only of 
course you don’t under- 
stand the effect of twins 
darling, and besides it’s 
too clear that the one 
way to get things done 
is to give trouble, be- 
cause my dear the next 
day everyone was say- 
ing that I was doo right 
about the Thames Boats 
and the Unemployment 
Loan and things and I 
now hear the L.C.C. are 
at last stirring in their | 
sleep, anyhow thatafter- | 
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same as gravity and Space is merely 
another name for Time, though my dear 
we did not need a German to tell us that 
because haven’t we always talked about 
knocking a man into the middle of next 
week and everything, and of course you 
know darling don’t you that you're 
nothing but a bundle of atoms like a 
table or an ash-tray, so [ suppose an 
ash-tray is a bundle of nerves like ws, 
however my dear what I was going to 
say was that in spite of all this brainery 
and simplification of the Universe and 
everything it seems just as complex to 
become a mother as ever it was, my 
dear it’s just like these motors well 
they can invent a car which does 250 
in the heart of the Sahara but has to be 
towed on a Christian road, but my dear 
as for anything wseful like a self-starter 
which will start itself or a wind-screen 


| wiper which will wipe the wind-screen 
‘ for more than a minute, 


iny dear not 
a hope. 
However my dear one day I suppose 


dear I suppose this twin-business may 
have made me the least bit hysterical 
and balloon-witted lately, anyhow I told 
you about my trouble with the Whips 
and the Party popes at Burbleton, and 
of course seeing the legions of the male 
massing more and more against me did 
not tend to placify the combatious little 
soul, well my dear one day there was a 
debate about Unemployment and my 
dear just before I’d shown my attrac- 
tive little Bill to the Clerk at the Table 
about making the L.C.C. have a boat- 
service on the Thames, which of course 
is one of Haddcck’s pet notions and 
would make quantities of work in a 
small way, anyhow that darling is the 
kind of thing that somebody ought to 
do only of course all these distended 
old men have such vows of good reasons 
for not doing anything, well the Clerk 
said my Bill was frivolously expressed 
and out of order, so my dear I was so 
saturated with the Government and the 
medieval male generally that in the 








noon I don’t quite know 
why darling but I proceeded casually to | 
the House after Questions, tvipped past 
the policemen and took my seat, my dear 
too insubordinate, because that of course 
was absolute contempt and flouting of | 
the august authority and everything, so | 
my dear quite rightly I was committed | 
for contempt, arrested by the Serjeant- 
at-Arms and deposited in the Clock | 
Tower, my dear up 496 stairs right 
under Big Ben in the most Arctic and | 
carpetless little room where it seems | 
nobody's been put since a man called 
Lappy, but only for the afternoon my 
dear to break the little spirit I gather, 
because of course in these days they ’d 
get no servant to carry the meals up 
496 stairs, and my dear one night of 
those revolting bells just above the bed 
would send anyone moony, so in the 
evening I was confined in a civilised 
room at the bottom of the Tower tiil I 
purged my contempt with apologies at 
the Bar and so forth. 

Well darling by this time I was begin- 
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““ANY CRITICISM OF 


Scuiptor. 
VALUABLE TO ME.” 
Sir Hector. ‘‘ WELL, ALL I CAN SAY IS, IF I SHOT A LION WITH A FACE LIKE THAT, I ’D GIVE MYSELF UP FOR MANSLAUGHTER.” 














MY LION FROM A BIG-GAME HUNTER LIKE YOURSELF, SIR HECTOR, WOULD BE VERY 








ning to somewhat regret the girlish 
| impetuosity, and I wasn’t quite sure 
that it was all too good for the twins, 
| which by the way my dear nobody knew 
| about, because so far as usual I’ve man- 
, aged to be too unusual, so I confess I 
had a slight sob when Haddock came to 
see me, however, my dear, torments and 
scorpions could not induce me to humbly 
apologise before 700 male legislators, so 
| on the second day I sent a polite note 
| to the Speaker to say I shou'd never 
| grovel and I was too sorry but if I wasn’t 

released forthwith I should linger there 
tenaciously and have éwins in the Clock 
Tower, which would make the Mother 
| of Parliaments look ridiculous for quite 
| ever. 

Well my dear the result was «iter 
panic in the high places, I believe they 
had a special Cabinet Meeting, my 

' doctor was sent for, and my dear I was 
| released forthwith with no purgings or 
apologies or anything, though of course 
I’m still totally suspended, rather a 
triumph for the lone female don’t you 
think darling, because it does show that 
we have still an argument or two with 
| which to pulverise the brutal male, 
| though on the other hand the (wins 





perhaps show up rather a weakness in 
the female politically because now I 
suppose I shall have to abandon the seat 
whether they want me or not, and 
dedicate the promising life to mother- 
hood, no more now darling your little 
blossom ’s rather faded and Happock ’s 
going to read to me something suitable 
out of Keats, Haddock, by the way, 
darling is quite too aprehensive about 
becoming a father but is bearing up 
bravely, farewell fond one your at last 
interesting Topsy. AJP. Hi. 








An Inevitable Apology. 
“Mr. G. W. Shield retained the Wansbeck 
seat for the Socialist with a majority of 
£10,786." —Aberdeen Paper. 





“Black Satteen Shoes, $1.95 yard.” 
Advt. in Peking Paper. 
We have always wondered that this 
method of buying footwear has not been 
adopted by our police stalwarts. 











“Tntending Passengers for the Norway Party, 
on July 29, are requested to send their deposits 
at once, as the ship is filling rapidly.” 

Nonconformist Paper. 
This seems a Heaven-sent chance of 
getting rid of our used razor-blades. 





SHAKESPEARE FOR BEGINNERS. 


THERE was a lugubrious Dane 
Whose uncle's misdeeds gave him pain, 
So he dressed like a rook, 
And hobnobbed with a spook, 
And drove his fiancée insane. 


Young Romeo thought that his bride 
Had poisoned her little inside, 
So he killed himself dead ; 
‘“‘What a nuisance,” she said, 
** Now I’ve got to die too! ”-—and she 
died, 


Said a merchant of Venice whose navy | 

Had gone to the locker of Davy, | 
‘‘Though our contract entitles 
The Jew to my vitals, 

It’s meat that 1’m owing, not gravy.” 


A statesman of Rome, though no beauty, 
Was really quite keen on his duty, 
So he killed his best friend, 
Who let fall, at his end, 


The annoying remark,“ Ht tu, Breeze!” | 


“It’s scandalous,” Frospero sighed, 
“That my daughter is not yet a bride! 
Lest the moment should slip, 
I’ll wreck Ferdinand’s ship ; 
We must get her off somehow,” he cried. 
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LIVESTOCK IN BARRACKS. 
XV.—Ovur Doca-SnHow. 


As I have frequently remarked else- | was better. 


| 


looked to us as if they had been pretty 

badly fissiped at one time or another. 
The next book Holster brought forth 

It dealt more with dog- 


where, we in our Barracks down here | shows than with dogs and told us how 


at Havvershot are always up to date. | to assign marks. 


Everything that people do in the big 
outer world, the world into which we 
enter solely for the purposes of leave, 
has its counterpart here in our micro- 


; cosm. 


It was only the other day that, yield- 
ing to the intense interest aroused by 
our barrack-pack’s Dog- Race, we decided 


/ to form a Kennel Club and to hold a 


Dog-Show on a free Saturday afternoon. 





It also told us that 
the Kennel Club had registered sixty- 
two different varieties of dog for classi- 
fication and show purposes. Of course 
in this we are a little ahead of the 
Kennel Club. Like other established 
institutions it is apt to be conservative. 
We don’t tie ourselves down to arbitrary 
distinctions of recognised breed; we 
believe in diversity. However, the book 
showed us that some sort of classifica- 


Though we admitted, of ccurse, that it | tions would be very necessary for our 
would not be on such a high plane as' Dog-Show. In this connection the ques- 


the Kennel Club’s show or 


| Crurt’s, yet we hoped that 


it might win to itself from 
| these more serious meetings 


| rison Amusements Commit- 
_ tee, who it was mutually 
| agreed should receive the 


| covered was that most of our 


' had been the enthusiasm 


| were claimed by three per- 


the same sort of interest 
as has been filched from 
Straight Drama by the 
Variety stage, for it is cer- 
tainly in variety that our 
barrack - pack excels. We 
also anticipated a possible 
financial profit for the Gar- 


balance after prizes had 
been distributed. 

So we formed a commit- 
tee of management, and 


about the tirst thing we dis- 


barrack-pack either had no 
owner at all or else (such 


aroused by our Dog-Racc) 


sons, and followed a fourth. 

This difficulty, however, 
the Adjutant got over fairly 
easily. Taking example from a well- 
known decision, he issued a regimental 
order that each dog in barracks was to 
be provided with a collar bearing its 
owner's name and address, and that any 
dog found not wearing such a collar 
after three days would be destroyed. 
This order caused an era of intensely 
pugnacious, recriminatory or purely 
financial activity, after which every dog 
had a collar and one owner. 

We then set about organisation. Our 
Lieutenant Holster, whothinks he knows 
all about dog-shows, started by produc- 
ing a book about dogs, which began :— 
“The dog is a digitigrade fissiped, with 
slender leqs, the fore-fect having five toes, 
the hind-feet four, with non-retractile 
claws.” 1 don’t know how it went on; 
we didn’t get much further than that. 
We none of us knew what fissiped 
meant, though most of our barrack-pack 
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“WHEN EVENTUALLY THE WINNER WAS AROUSED. . .” 


tion of nomenclature was also worry- 
ing us, there being seven “Jocks,” five 
* Bills’ and at least three without any 
name but ‘Cumereyoubrute”; so we 
appointed Captain and Quartermaster 
Ledger to name, number and classify 
the barrack-pack. 

Nearly a quarter of a century in the 
Army, ‘incloodin’ boy-service, me lad,” 
has made Captain and Quartermaster 
Ledger, as you all know by now, a con- 
scientious worker. He named and num- 
bered that fMck in a fashion which 
should be a model to all racehorse- 
owners. Since they did not appear to 
him, after study, to fall under any 
recognisable divisions of breed whatever 
he classified them simply as :— 


A. Dogs, hairy. 
B. Dogs, tall. 
C. Dogs, long. 
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D. Dogs, long, extra. 

Ki. Dogs, small, short, lap or pet. 
F. Dogs. 

G. Dogs, ostensible. 


Kach dog then bore a number within 
its class, beginning with the most typical 
of that class. Dog “A 1,” for in- 
stance, was the one universally known 
as ‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” in whose ancestry 
we suspected either a chinchilla or a 
hearthrug ; while “ D 1” (the only one 
in his category) was Corporal Fore- 
sight’s yard of Dachsealyham. “T°” 
Class of course contained the St. Pom- 
mard and the Airedoodle, while Class 
“G” was reputed to possess the power 
of running up trees. 

Over the question of 
names, however, Captain 
Ledger was not so brilliant. 
His imagination has rather 
run on fixed lines ever since 
he left the ranks, and what 
with that and many years 
in the Quartermaster’s office 
he simply appended to the 
dogs the names of ordinary 
barrack - stores, such 
“Table, officers’,” ‘Table, 
soldiers’,” “‘ Form, barrack- 
room,” and so on. The 
result was bizarre, but gave 
the affair a thoroughly mili- 
tary and well-organised flav- 
our. Indeed it is a question 
whether it was not too mili- 
tary for convenience, since, 
on one occasion at least be- 
fore the Show, Captain Led- 
ger’s voluminous lists on 
reams of ruled paper got 
mixed up with official corres- 
pondence and sent to a puz- 
zled and subsequently indig- 
nant Barrack Officer. 


five bob past opening-time. There was 
a ring for the bigger animals, which 
Lieutenant Holster and the Adjutant 
were to judge, and boxes full of straw 
for the smaller ones, to be marked by 
James and Bayonet. Lieutenant Sword- 
frog, who is young and unreliable, was 
turned on to the very small ones, where 
we thought a mistake wouldn’t matter 
so much. 
Our scale of marking was as under: 


Mront aon. <9. : & . 25. 
Back End . 
Middle 25 


General Symmetry or Variety 25 


. 20. 


‘The judge’s decision as to which was 
front end and which was back end in 
“Class A—Dogs, Hairy” was to be 


final. In addition to a small prize for | 


as | 





The great day soon came | 
'and the Show began quite successfully, | 
the gate being rushed at about thirty- 
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Female (with withering emphasis). “ GARN! 
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YOU ’RE ONLY FIT TO BE A LOUNGE LIZARD.” 








each class there was to be a Grand First 
Prize for the dog with highest marks of 
any. 

‘Che judging was carried out without 
incident, except when James sprang 
several feet into the air while judging 
a fierce-looking Pariadale, because the 
animal sneezed unexpectedly. At the 
conclusion, and after the class-prizes 
had been awarded, it was discovered 
that no dog had got more than fifty-five 
marks, except one small one, “G7. Tunic, 
service dress,” belonging to Private 
Trigger and judged by Swordfrog to 
have obtained seventy-two. 

With the view of formally allotting it 
Grand First Prize we inspected this all 
together. It was very small and furry 
and was fast asleep in a box almost com- 
pletely concealed by straw. Attempts 
to wake it had proved fruitless, and 
Private Trigger was reported to have 
warned Swordfrog that its bite was 
poisonous to man. So Swordfrog, in a 
rush of independence, had given it marks 
to the amount of seventy-two, upholding 
his action by the statement that what 
he could see of it looked worth seventy- 





two. Since it transpired that he had 
definitely announced this fact we could 
not undo it, and so G7 had to be de- 
clared the winner. 

We had felt all along that Swordfrog 
would let us down somehow. And he 
had. When eventually the winner was 
aroused to receive its rosette, it was 
discovered to be a Persian cat. Private 
Trigger swore that that fellow O’'Jector 
had decoyed away his “nice little dawg,” 
confessedly of similar appearance, and 
had substituted the feline. He never- 
theless claimed the prize, as fairiy 
awarded. 

After consultation the judges had to 
allow his claim, for, though the Show 
had been called a Dog-Show, it was 
felt that, if they insisted@n reading the 
word “Dog” in the letter rather than 
in the spirit, about sixty per cent of the 
competitors would be ruled out. So 
Private Trigger got Grand First Prize, 
and Private Sling, the runner-up, with a 
real dog, had to have a Grand First Prize 
too. This upset our financial estimates 
considerably. But, as we had agreed 


with the Garrison Amusement Com- 





mitteethat they should have the balance, 
without definitely specifying whether it | 
was to be credit or debit, we hope to ! 
solve the difficulty by asking them to 
hand us over five shillings. 
Unfortunately we are still asking. 
A.A. 


No More Pedestrians. { 
‘‘We must have a practical method, a. 
practical policy, which will encourage breed- | 
ing from our above-par people rather than from 
our below-car people.” 
Report of Debate, in Oxford Paper. 











Patriotism. 
Not seldom have we trod at Duty’s call | 
The path that leads us to the Albert |° 
Hall; | 
Not once or twice in our rough island 
story 
Has Ciara Burt sung “ Land of Hope 
and Glory.” 








“An anonymous letter to the Commissioner 
of Police alleged that was ‘openly and | 
fragrantly ’ accepting bribes.”—Lvening Paper. 
Master Dogberry would doubtless have 
agreed that bribes are as odorous as 
comparisons. - | 


































































Business! 


| Now, before buds unclose, 


| To the long amorous trump 
| Of Springtide blown ! 
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INVOCATION 

To rue Spreit or Financia Prosrer- 

ITY, INVITING THAT COY NYMPH WITH- 

OUT DELAY TO LEAVE HER Bower. 
Attractive thing 
For whom, I understand, 
Not many Bards have swept the tune- 

ful string, 
But I 
Jolly well mean to try 
My inexperienced hand : 
Business of England, blossom and shine, 
In Nineteen-hundred-and-twenty-nine, 
Spreading from shore to shore! 
Textiles, arise and sing! 
Come with the roses about your feet, 
Rubber and Oil ard Frozen Meat! 
Let dull Depression face her final term, 
Préduce, be firm ! 
Home Railways, steam away like any- 
thing! 

Industrials, soar ! 








See how the world awakes from winter 
snows 
And Zephyr holds an option on the air ; 


Backed by a strong Committee, 

Including Pep and Push and Salesman- 
ship, 

Through the wide Empire trip: 

Commerce, pull up thy hose! 

To sleep were pity, 

And most of all be there 

About the precincts of the British In- 
dustries Fair 

Now on at the White City. 

Ye Leathern Goods, leap up, and Hard- 
ware, jump 


Now, whi'e the starry aconites are 
sown 

On the enfranchised ground, 

Preferred and Ordinary dittos bound 

As to the tabor’s sound, 

Let cry a Harder ‘lone 

In markets which have previously 
shown 

A tendency to slump. 


Fountain art thou and base of all, 
Mother of Labour and of Capital, 
O Trade! 

Laughter and glad surprise 

Well from thy lovely eyes, 
Futures ascend and fall: 
Producer and Consumer hand-in-hand, 
A jocund band, 

Revel about thee in the glade 
With Metal and with Mineral. 
Pig-iron and Hematite 

For thee alone look bright ; 

Fat Hogs can be made fatter still 
And Orders entertained at will 
And Cargoes F.O.B. 

Quoted alone by thee 
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| Soon shall the crocus and the daffodil 


Their wealth upon the wildsand pastures 
spill ; 

Soon shall the song of bird 

In every bush be heard. 

Arise and greet 

The morning and the morning star 

With unexceptionable Balance-sheet 

And Stocks at par, 

Bearish American advices 


' (Whatever in the world those are) 


Affecting not thy Prices, 
Nor rough winds from afar 
Troubling the Maize and Wheat. 


Well might I go on, having started this, 

For ever; and no doubt thy Minister, 
O Trade— 

Who absolutely has not paid 

A cent to the expenses of this song— 

Would deem it not amiss 

If I still loudlier swept the chords along; 

Nor would the Aggregation 

Of British Industries 

Call it too strong. 

Yet must I now approach my perora- 
tion, 

Which briefly is, 

That I am glad, ay, glad, 

To give thee, Trade, this ad., 

In hopes that some faint echo of thy 


booming, 
Some tiny petal fallen from thy bloom- 
ing, 


Some oversplash, 

Hither in Hogs, Lard, Oil, Silk, Gramo- 
phones or Lead, 

May tumble on my head: 

Not much %, lest I be deemed pre- 
suming — 


Nor do I mind Spot Cash. Kvor. 








WHEN OUR VILLAGE PLAYS SOCCER. 

Mvcu interest is always aroused by 
the Cup-ties in connection with a chal- 
lenge trophy presented by Doctor for 
competition in the district in which he 
practises. Owing to the robust nature 
of the methods favoured by competitors, 
Doctor’s investment, as a rule, yields 
him quite a good return. 

This season for the first time we 
reached the third (semi-final) round of 
the ties, thanks in some measure to our 
having drawn a bye in the first round 
and to a misunderstanding regarding 
the date fixed for the second, as a con: 
sequence of which our opponents, Cob- 
berley-on-the-Water, failed to turn up, 
and were ordered to scratch. 

We met Compton - in - the - Hollow 
(away) in the semi-final on Saturday 
last, and, as Parson (our President), who 
generally plays left half, was laid up with 
influenza, we were able to strengthen 
the back division. 

Consequently at half-time we were 





Therefore, O Trade, expand! 





somewhat surprised by the extent of 








against us in reply to our penalty goal, 
but we were encouraged by the fact that 
shortly before the interval two of our 
opponents had been carried off the field, 


who had withdrawn at the insistent 
request of the referee. 

During the interval, while William, 
the blacksmith, our goal-keeper, was 
expressing theopinionthata serious mis- 
count had been made in our opponents’ 
score, Schoolmaster, our secretary (who 
on account of an extensive knowledge 
of arithmetic, also acts as treasurer) 
questioned the official figures in con- 
nection with the gate-money. Later in 
the afternoon, however, this matter was 
adjusted to Schoolmaster’s satisfaction 
and he gave a receipt for our share 
of the proceeds, which amounted to 
thirteen-and-ninepence. 

Soon after the resumption of play the 
pace began to tell on our men, despite 
their careful training, which had been 
supervised each evening by our captain, 
the landlord of the ‘* Punch Bowl,” and 
our chances of appearing in the final 
were not fancied by local football fans. 

William, our goal-keeper, in view of 
his experience in the first half of the 
game, had decided to keep a careful 
record of our opponents’ score, and after 
each of their successful efforts he cut 
a notch in one of the goal-posts with a 
formidable pocket-knile. William had 
scarcely completed an extra deep inci- 
sion to mark the tenth goal of the second 
period when he was suddenly called 
upen to deal with a very difficult shot, 
and in the act of punching out unfortun- 
ately failed to realise that he held the 
open knife in his hand. 

A replay (which will take place on 


the surprise and indignation of Comp- 
ton-in-the-Hollow, although they were 
entirely responsible for the fact that a 
spare ball was not available. 





**O Dulness, portion of the truly blest.” 


“Applications are invited from dully-quali- 
fied candidates for the post of Second Health 
Visitor for the City of Peterborough.” 

Nursing Paper. 


India’s Quick-Change Seasons. 
“The cold and sultry weather experienced 
this afternoon was not suitable for athletics.” 
Indian Paper. 
But it’s more endurable than the muggy 
refrigeration with which we have had to 
put up lately. 


“Dresses 150,000,000 Yanps Loncer.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 


This ought to satisfy all but the most 





squeamish. 


our ground) has been ordered, greatly to | 


while we had only lost James, the under- | 
footman at the Hall, our outside right, | 
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Small Girl. “PLEASE, AUNTIE, MAY 1 HAVE A LARGER HELPING THAN THIS?” 


Aunt. “I SHOULD EAT THAT FIRST, DEAR, AND THEN YOU CAN HAVE SOME MORE AFTERWARDS.” 
Small Girl. “OH, BUT, YOU SEE, I’VE GIVEN UP SECOND HELPINGS IN LENT.” 








THE STATELY HOTELS OF ENGLAND; 

rn, Way FrencuMeEn Stay at Home. 
Bena a Londoner I have never stayed 
| in London before—that is in a (or an) 
| hotel. This week I have been driven out 
| by spring-cleaning, curiously associated 
| with winter’s playful attentions to the 
| water-supply, and I have been making 
| a study of hotel-life in London. 

| My conclusion is that the stranger 
| arriving in London must keep a stiff 
upper lip. 


I tried first a vast and famous hotel, 





very central but by repute inexpensive. 
I paid off my taxi and followed my 
baggage into the marble hall. I ap- 
proached timidly the counter labelled 
Reception. Over that word should be 
written the one word, Wintry. A glacial 
young woman in black informed me 
that the hotel was full. Every one of 
the million bedrooms was occupied. 
The information did not surprise or de- 
press me. What did shock me was the 
tone of the voice, the stab of the eyes. 
If I had been a burglar attempting to 
force an entrance through the bathroom 





window she could scarcely have made 


me feel more unwelcome. A snake meet- 


ing those eyes as it crossed the hall | 
would have turned and left the country. | 


I imagined myself a young man from 
Manchester or Michigan on his first 
visit to London, bewildered and alone. 


I said to her politely, as a visitor | 
ignorant of the town, ‘Could you 
recommend me another hotel not too | 


expensive ?” 


She said, ‘The nearest hotel is the 





,’ naming one of the most ex- 


pensive hotels in the world. She then 








| taxi to the 
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added, ‘ You will find that London is| was being repainted and smelt of the 


very full at the present time;” and 
her tone said plainly, ‘There is more 
room in Manchester.” 

After that she turned away and | 
passed out of her life. 

There was now planted in my breast 
(or rather the breast of my imaginary 
stranger) a faint dislike for London and 
a strong feeling that nobody loved me. 

However I collected my luggage, 
tipped two porters and took another 
Hotel. 

This is a well-known railway-hotel, 
suitable, I had heard, to moderate in- 
comes. Another fury in black scowled 
at me from under the grim word Recep- 
TION and allotted me a room in the 
Bachelors’ Wing. Her manner, her 
sharp questions, said that I had insulted 
the management by coming to stay in| 
the hotel. She bade me write down 
on a form my name, nationality, per- 
manent address, last address, the place 
from which I had just come and the 
place to which I intended to go, and 
other particulars which seemed to me 
to be no business of hers. I was then 
directed to the Bachelors’ Wing. It 
was a long walk and the route was 
complicated. Nobody came with me. 








stuff called size. There were no carpets 
in the corridors ; one had to walk under 
ladders and step over paint-pots. In 
the farthest and highest corner of the 
Bachelors’ Wing I found at last a tiny 
room, ice-cold. In the fireplace was a 
fan of dirty white paper but no coal. 
The bed was in one corner and the 
telephone (the prehistoric pattern 
attached to the wall) was in another. 
I thought of dear old Michigan and 
sighed deeply. 

I went back to the gorgon and asked 
if I might have a better rcom in the 
married quarters. She said that a 
single man could not have a double 
room. I said I was sorry, but I had 
changed my plans and was going back 
to the country that day (forgetting that 
I had just given her a London address). 
She took this well, to give the gorgon 
her due. Too well. It was evidently 
all one to her if I slept at the 
Hotel that night or emigrated to Aus- 
tralia at once. I sent for my luggage, 
tipped three porters and again drove 
out into the forbidding city. 

I now nursed in my lonely bosom a 
strong resentment against London, and 
even a hatred of the whole English race. 








| There was no lift. The Bachelors’ Wing 
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DURING THE RECENT FROST (THANKS, 


But, before the united hotel-proprie- 


THE ENTHUSIASTS. 


POSSIBLY, TO 


| 





tors of England begin their strongly- 
worded protest, let me hastily add that 
the worst of my adventures were now 
over. I have enjoyed the hospitality 
of two more hotels. At both of them 
the reception clerks seemed definitely 
willing, though not exactly eager, to 
take my money and give me a night's 
lodging. It is never fair to judge the 
female sex by the behaviour of one or 
two women, but I must remark that the 
reception clerks in both these cases 
were men. I do not know why these 
elegant women in black frocks and glass 
cases should take such a dislike to me, 
nor do I know why people whose 
principal duty is to welcome the stranger 
and receive the guest should be specially 
selected for their powers of repulsion 
and vinegary demeanour; but there, no 
doubt they have their troubles too, so 
no more upon the painful subject. 
These two hotels, though more hos- 
pitable, are also more expensive, ornate, 


grandest class. The pillared halls are 
populated with porters and small boys 
inuniform. Lverything is very modern 
and scientific and thought-out. The 
telephone is beside the bed; you have 
but tolift the receiyerand say “Chamber- 





THE POPULARITY, AMONG 


maid, Waiter, Valet, ”: the 





POOR DANCERS, OF THOSE RESTAURANTS 


WHERE THE FLOOR-SPACE IS STRICTLY CONFINED) EVEN THE SMALLEST PIECES OF ICE HAVE BEEN FREELY UTILISED. 








modern and grand, but not in the | 
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| or ‘Chiropodist, please” 
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small boys wait like greyhounds in the 
hall. One would think that one’s light- 
est wish would be fulfilled immediately. 
That indeed, one gathers, is the benign 
intention. And yet—— 

Well, for one thing the telephone be- 
side the bed has a ridiculously short 
piece of flex or wire; and this piece of 
flex is hopelessly entangled with the 


| flex of the reading-lamp ; and when one 


picks up the telephone to say “ Valet” 
(not that I 
say such things), the reading-lamp falls 
over and carries away with it the glass 
of water: and even if that does not 


| happen one has to hang half out of bed 
/and telephone, as it were, in mid-air, 


| brandishing the darned thing. 





| 
| 
| 








| coffee and bacon and eggs. 
| Times. 


| Bureau. 
| Newspaper Office. 
; place is marvellous. 


| Britain-Movement, but to urge it on. | 


Asmall 
matter, but thereitis. Now,if [ran a 
hotel. = « 

Then there is that beautiful bath- 
room with the long and beautiful porce- 
lain bath. Screwed to the side of this 
beautiful bath is an ornamental rack 
(made apparently of gold) to hold the 
sponges and the soap. But this orna- 
mental rack is at the wrong end—the 
feet end. That is to say, when one 
wishes for sponge or soap one must sit 
| Up, do a long stretch and expose the 
body to the horrid air. A small matter, 
but in this weather ... Now, if J ran 


| a hotel . 


And then I find that things do not 
happen so swiftly as one expects. I 
loathe breakfast in bed, but in this sort 


| of hotel I feel it is a sort of duty to 


have breakfast in bed. I hang out of 
bed and order breakfast and The Times 
in a lordly manner. I order fried fillet 
of plaice and tea. Since breakfast will 
soon be here I postpone the bath. A 
long time passes. (I find that it takes 
thirty-five minutes for the average 
breakfast to reach the bed.) I telephone 


| tersely and am reminded politely that 


the fried fish has to be fried. Now 
wide-awake, I decide to fill in the time 
with a bath. This means more tele- 
phoning; and, by the way, that state 
of life is not ideal in which one has to 
telephone every time one wants a bath. 
However, I take the bath. When I 
return, the breakfast is on the bed, 
There is no 
My spirit slightly broken, I 
forbear to telephone about the tea and 
fried fish, but hope that the other man 
detests fried fish. I telephone about 
The Times. I am put on to the Hair- 
dresser’s; I am put on to the Reception 
Presently I am put on to the 
The system of the 
The Times arrives, 
but the eggs are cold. 

But there, enough of carping. I am 
not here to obstruct the Come-to- 


| Here I sit at last in a cosy little room on | 
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“RATHER SMALL FOR A RUBENS, ISN’T IT?” 
“IT’S ONE OF HIS VERY EARLY ONES, SIR.” 








the seventh floor, looking straight at 


Big Ben. [lie in bed and read the time 
upon that celebrated face, and for some 
reason it thrills me. It does not thrill 
the chambermaid, for when I mentioned 
the fine view she said, ‘‘ View? Only a 
lot of roofs.” Then I mentioned that 
Big Ben was visible, and she looked out 
and said, ‘Lor! so it is. Been here 
twenty years and never looked out of the 
window before.” Nor, seemingly, does it 
thrill the management, for they do not 
advertise it, as [ should. But then, if 
you and I ran this hotel, what a place it 
would be! And oh, how different would 
be the ladies in black in the Reception 
Bureau! Even the French would flock 
to our city. A: PR. 








A Blinding Glimpse of the eee. 
‘“Frost Hotps Up 1H8 THaw.’ 
West- iat Paper. 


A Worst-Seller. 
“ Lady leaving town shortly has furniture to 








have been a night clug.”—Daily Paper. 
That distinction, we believe, is exclus- 
ively reserved for the Cue Clugs Clan. 


tion,’ 
Expert. 
while walking at top speed up a steep hill.” 
Weekly Paper. 

Possibly ; but wouldn’t indigestion be 
better fun ? 

A new hire-purchase scheme reads as 
follows :-— 

“The ba'ance of £3 ‘sot jo syuourted xis oyu 
sujds.”—Trade Journal. 
Which just proves that hire-purchase 
credits do increase turn-over. 





sell privately ; no buyers.”—Provincial Paper. | 


““We are a luncheon club, a dinner club, a | 
supper club, or a dance club, but we never | 


“«T no longer know the meaning of indiges- | 
writes Mr. J. Eictis Barker, Health | 
‘ Nowadays I can eat a heavy meal | 
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PEARL-CASTING. 


“ Herre, at least,” said Hubert from 
the depths of a chair in the Hétel de 
Douai, “ we shall have to speak French.” 

“Hiven to each other?” I asked 
anxiously, 

“Of course not,” he replied; “ but 
none of the rest here speaks Knglish. 
[t will be really good practice. I’m going 
to be thoroughly Continental ; no stand- 
offish English business. I shall get into 


| conversation with perfect strangers in 
| order to learn the argot. At the end of 
| a Week Frenchmen will say, ‘ You are 


English ? Name ofa pipe! but you have 
no accent, by example.’ All true French- 
men like a good conversationalist.” 

As he spoke a large well-fed. man 


entered the room and let himself care- 
fully down into a chair. 

“Go to it,” I said; “here is Perfect 
Stranger number one.” 

Hubert squared his shoulders. The 
Perfect Stranger held a newspaper in 
front of his face. 

“Tl fait beau temps, Monsieur,” said 
Hubert, and the other grunted. 

Hubert produced his cigarette-case. 
“ Aimez-vous les cigarettes Anglaises ?” 
he inquired. 

The newspaper descended. ‘“ Merci, 
du tout, du tout, du tout,” replied the 
Stranger rapidly and replaced the news- 
paper. 

“Oh, bad luck!” said Hubert, and, 
turning away in a dispirited manner, 
wandered out of the room. 








I followed him. ‘Cheer up,” I said. 

“Evidently your friend is no true 
iI’renchman, As a matter of fact he 
looks to me as though he comes from 
Cochin China.” 
, Ah, that would explain it,” he re- 
ed. “IT say, do you mind if I don’t 
me shopping with you this afternoon 
we arranged? I would rather stay 

«and improve my French by talking 
' ese people in the hotel.” 
| hour later, my shopping finish od, 
iT rned to the hotel, to find E ubert 
|p king our bags. : 

* Hello, what ’s wiong?” I asked. 

‘Trouble,’ he replied, “and your 
fault. Why did you tell me that fellow 
came from Cochin China?” 

“1 only said that to cheer you up,” 
[ replied. 

“ Well, it didn’t cheer him up when 
I mentioned it to him,” said Hubert. 
‘He started_a row and complained to 
the manager ; then he was insulting, so 
I said we should leave the hotel. All 
Frenchmen are hopelessly mad.” 

“What had you said to your man?” 
[ asked. 

‘‘ Nothing out of the way,” answered 
Hubert. “I went up to him and just 
said politely, ‘Est-ce que vous étes un 
cochon chinois ?’” 

I helped him to pack, 





THE MASQUERADE. 


Wuar shall we parade as, Madam ? 
You as Eve and I as Apam? 
What about it? Shall we go as 
RuTH and her attendant Boaz ? 
Or shall we attempt to pass 

As Melisande and Silly Ass? 
Drake, perhaps, with GLortana ? 
Corpus Sanum with Mens Sana ? 
You as Heten, I as Parts ? 
Sairey Gamp and Mrs. Harris ? 
Or shall we dress ethereally 

As 2L0 and 5GB? 


Thus we argued and aspired, 

Till at length we went attired 
(Hastily and still disputing) 

In our usual frock and suiting. 
Woon. 








Gymnastics in the Garden Suburb. 

‘ \ houseowner in Golders Green was forced 
to leave his house through dangerous cracks in 
the walls." —Kvening Paper. 

“ My young niece, on eating a boiled egg to- 
day, came across a gramophone needle in the 


yolk, Is this a record?” 
Letter in Daily Paper. 
No. Just a needle. 


“He passed his final examination for the 
English Bar a few months ago, obtaining a 
first-class bass with a certificate of honour.” 

Trish Paper. 
The finals for the American Bar are of 
course a lot stiffer. 
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THE 


MUSSOLINI MUZZLE. 
Tur Dictator or Seats. “I WONDER IF THAT ITALIAN ‘SILENCER’ I’VE FIXED ON 
HIM IS GOING TO HAVE MUCH EFFECT ON HIS HIND LEGS.” 


[The sensitiveness of the Dictatorship in Spain to popular criticism is shown in the new decree that any ordinary citizen 
who criticizes the authorities or ‘‘ foretells misfortunes to the country ’’ shall be liable to imprisonment.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 18th—Was My. 
Ormsby-GorE certain, asked Colonel 
Werpa@woop, that the Palestine Govern- 
ment has not raised the postal rate 
from seven to thirteen mils per twenty 
grammes just in order to differentiate 
Palestine from the rest of the Empire ? 
Mr. OrmsBy-Gore was quite sure. The 
real problem, of course, is going to be to 
differentiate the rest of the Empire 
from Palestine. 

The proverbial classification of tor- 
| toises as insects for railway purposes 

was recalled to-day when Mr, GuINNEsS 

|informed Commander Wittiams that 
|the insect that is causing bracken 
| disease in Scotland is probably a fungus. 
|The inoculation of surplus British 
bracken with the disease commended 
itself to Brigadier-General Brown ; but 
the cautious Minister reminded him 
i that the virus, once brought South, 
might follow the usual Scottish practice 
of absorbing everything in sight. 

Along with the MinisTer’s caution 
goes a certain simple-mindedness. How 
otherwise would he have assured Lieut.- 
Commander KEnwortuy that the re- 
cently - formed herring- fishery trade 
association is chiefly concerned with 
increasing the supply of fish. 

“T cannot be held responsible for 
whata journal may say,” replied Colonel 
Asauey rather testily, on Sir G. Dat- 
RYMPLE- WHITE Calling his attention to 
a statement in 7'he Motor that motor- 
vehicle owners had paid eight million 
pounds more in taxes than they had 
received in benefits. The Mrtnister 
would be well advised to take motor 
journals seriously. They influence far 
more votes than, for example, the 
bookmakers. 

It was not unnatural that a certain 
note of self-satisfaction, if not actual 
exultation, should creep into the speech 
with which Mr. Nevinte CHAMBERLAIN 
moved the Third Reading of the Local 
Government Bill. And no doubt Mr. 
GrEENwOOD, for the Opposition, would 
have paid a handsome tribute to the 
magnitude of the task successfully 
completed by the Mrnister or Hrattu 
and his able colleague, even if he could 
not agree with him as to the blessings 
likely to flow from it. 

But Mr. CHAMBERLAIN nipped any 
such compliments in the bud—aif indeed 
any had begun to bud—by twitting 
the Opposition Leaders with running 
away from the fight and leaving the 
brunt of the battle to the “ battalion 
commanders.” This was not so com- 
plimentary to Mr. Greenwoop, who 
has largely led the Labour attack, and 
to Mr. Ernest Brown, who has acted 








MiNIsTtER perhaps intended it to be. 
He might at least have described them 
as subordinate staff officers. Moreover 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was guilty of wun- 
gallant conduct in omitting to throw a 
compliment to his feminine but most 
formidable critic, Miss SusAN LAWRENCE, 
whose lance penetrated the Ministerial 
armour to some purpose on more than 
one occasion. 

It is natural, however, that the cham- 
pions of the Bill should regard the 
completion of their notable task as 
identical with its success in practice— 
which has still to be demonstrated. It 





Mr. N. CHAMBERLAIN (to Sir KINGSLEY 
Woop). ““THEY MAY CALL Us DON QUIXOTE 
AND SANCHO PANZA, BUT WINDBAGS AND NOT 
WINDMILLS HAVE BEEN OUR OBJECTIVE.” 


was equally natural that the battalion 
commander, Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD, 
in moving the rejection of the Bull “ with 
more than usual heartiness,” as he put 
it, should insist that the value of the 
measure must be judged, not by the 
bouquets that the Minister had thrown 
at himself but by the brickbats that 
had reached their billet from Bishop 
Auckland, from North Midlothian, from 
South Battersea and Wansbeck. 

Less subject to challenge was Mr. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN Ss unstinted praise 
of the able co-operation of his colleague, 
Sir KinasteEy Woop, with its veiled 
promise of Cabinet rank to come. 





as the chief Liberal spokesman, as the 


Certainly no Bill in the House was ever 











backed by better team-work. Whether 
they have been engaged all these stren- 
uous weeks in tilting at windmills or 
windbags remains to be seen, but Don 
Neville Quixote has as good reason as 
had the Flower of Spanish Chivalry to | 
value the courage and imperturbable | 
good sense of his squire. | 

Tuesday, 19th February.—With the | 
KrLLoGG Pact and the League of Na- | 
tions so much in the air it was with | 
something akin to horror that the House 
learned from Sir Vivian HenpDERSON that 
the First Commissioner or Works has | 
been conducting a survey of places suit- | 
able as shelters from aerial gas-attacks. | 
From the survey to compulsory anti-air- ; 
attack drill is but a short and logical | 
step. Or is it from a different and more 
imminent sort of gas-attack that the 
First ComMIssIONER is quietly prepar- 
ing to rescue us ? | 

Justly proud of being able to pro- | 
nounce Llanfairpwllgwyngillgogerch- | 
wyrndrobullllandysiliogogoch (though , 
unable to spell it correctly) Sir Roperr 
Tromasasked the PostMasTER-GENERAL 
to see that the town’s new sub-post- 
master could speak Welsh. Sir Witt1aM | 
MiTcHELL-THomson, excusing himself | 
from mentioning the place by name | 
“withallthisinfluenza about,” promised 
to bear the suggestion in mind. 

As Sir Ropert THomas and other 
Welsh Members seem to take a pardon- 
able pride in having a place like that on 
their map it is only fair to point out to 
them that, while the first and last half- . 
dozen syllables are really Welsh and 
mean “the town by the white pool, 
where St. Tysitio of the red whiskers 
lived in a cave,” the middle part of it 
was in fact added by an early- Victorian 
guide-book writer with a sense ol 
humour and means “the denizens of 
which live on toasted cheese and are | - 
tailless at birth.” 

Mr. Amery must have found the task | 
of explaining why and to what extent 
the Government proposed to bebelatedly 
economical at the expense of the Irish | 
Loyalists singularly uncongenial. But | 
it was Cabinet policy, and what the 
Cabinet decides collectively Ministers 
must be prepared to advocate single- 
handed. 

Tt was not until after Mr. Amery 
had finished explaining, amid expostu- 
latory noises from the benches behind 
him, that the Woop-Renton Commis- 
sion’s awards were not really awards 
but merely recommendaticns, and Col- | 
onel GRETTON had opened the attack | 
in deceptively mild phrases, that word | 
began to run through the Galleries that | 
something was going to happen. | 

| 





Instead of the formal expostulations 
from its back-benchers which the Gov- 
ernment is quite accustomed to and 
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never takes any notice of, it had become} heritanceof shame that the CHANCELLOR 


evident that a real Spanish artillery 
revolt was brewing. The CHANCELLOR 
OF THE ExcHEQUER was brought to the 
scene and was observed to be dodging 
in and out of the House presumably to 
ascertain what forces the Government 
could muster to squash the 
rebels. 

Meanwhile Mr. J. H. 
THomas had made it clear 
that, while his party had 
little sympathy with Irish 
loyalists, they would view a 
Government defeat at the 
hands of the “ Die-hards” 
with no little equanimity. 
Colonel Gretton had been 
followed in a crescendo of 
indignation by Major Ross 
(in a maiden speech), Mr. 
Morris, Colonel Howarp- 
Bury, Sir H. Foster and 
Sir W. Davison. 

By this time Mr. Cnurcu- 
ILL had evidently satisfied 
himself somewhat hastily 
that the rebel Junta’s bark 
was worse than its potential 
bite, and in a speech de- 
voted chiefly to the ques- 
tion of economy he opposed 
a resolute “No” to the 
demand that these awards 
to Irish Loyalists, being a 
debt of honour, should be honoured in 
full. 

Possibly the CHANCELLOR would have 
carried the day if at this point Lord 
Hucu Ceci had not thought fit to 
intervene with one of those rare but 
devastating speeches that prove him 
(when he chooses to make them) to be 
one of the greatest Parliamentary de- 
baters of the day. He began by con- 
gratulating the CHANCELLOR on his de- 
clared passion foreconomy. Who would 
have guessed it after contemplating the 
general course of his administration ? 
But economy meant saving money in 
respect of administration, not refusing 
to pay a debt of honour. How impos- 
sible the situation was! If the obliga- 


| tion was an obligation of honour, let 


the Government pay it in full, not talk 
of percentages. If it was not an obliga- 
tion of honour, let the Government say 
so; but the Government could not say 
so because it had already said the con- 
trary. 

The Government ought not to re- 


| member economy just for once when it 
| was rather dishonourable to do so. 
| They could save ten times the amount 


| services. 
| the Conservatives would divide against 





involved without injury to the public 
He (Lord Hue Cecix) hoped 


the Government and defeat it, for this 


| was the last disgraceful item in an in- 








OF THE ExcHEQUER had been largely 
instrumentalin bringing on the country. 

Other honourable men, Sir ALFRED 
Horxrnson (‘It is not a questicn of the 
nicely-calculated less or more”), Sir 
Basi Peto and lastly Mr, O’NerL1, 








IRISH STEW. 


LORD HUGH CECIL EXECUTES A CANNIBAL DANCE OVER 


MEssRS. AMERY AND CHURCHILL. 


proceeded ostentatiously to strop their 
daggers, and Cesar sat indignant, wait- 
ing for Messrs. the Assassins to com- 
mence. And then came the most un- 
kindest cut of all. Mr. Batpwin hur- 
ried in and announced in effect that 
he surrendered unconditionally. They 
would report progress and reconsider 





“OQ LONDON TOWN’S A FINE TOWN!” 
Mr, Scurr. 

















the matter. Mr. CHurcHILL, usually 
so cherubic, was obviously furious at 


being butchered to make a Conservative | 


getaway. Mr. J. H. Taomas leaped to 


the attractive task of kicking the Gov- | } 
ernment when it was down; but it was | 
a hobnailed effort, and Mr. THomas | 


suddenly found himself 
dragged away from the pros- 
trate form by the harsh 


‘Don’t you talk about lack 
of backbone,” roared the 
indignant Scot. ‘* What 
about you and the General 
Strike, you spineless bunch 
of jellyfishes!” That settled 
the hobnailed fraternity, 
but it did not prevent the 
gentle-voiced Mr. Maxton 
from purring congratula- 
tions to the Tory back- 
benchers on having, if only 
once in four-and-a-hali 
years, and that on behalf of 
their social friends in Ire- 


House still had power to 


control the Government. 
The Co-ordination of 


opposed by Opposition 


speakers, who declared that | 


it represented not so much a sincere 
effort to deal with London traffic pro- 
blems as a death-bed effort by the 
Government to bequeath the tramways 
to Lord AsHFIELD’s traffic combine. 


The one bright spot in the debate was | 
Mr. Scurr’s eloquence on the theme | 


“ Civis Londiniensis sum.” The hon. 
Member for Stepney paid a moving 


tribute to his foster-mother city and | 


her “keenly-witted people who take 
life so philosophically.” 

Thursday, February 21st.—A second 
day of Scottish Local Government 
finally dulled the excitement honed toa 
keen edge by the stirring events of Tues- 
day. ‘Theeven tenour of the day’s busi- 
ness was only broken by Mr. Lanssury, 
who, stung by some sotto-voce remark 
of the Chief Conservative Whip, but 
still more by way of showing that there 
can be plenty of pulsating and obstreper- 
ous life in a young dog of seventy, had 
a brief bright brush with the Voice of 
Authority, before which he finally re- 
treated, but not until he had hurled at 
his Conservative tormentors the vale- 
dictory shout of ‘You may be able to 


shut up the CaaNncELLor oF THE Ex- | 


CHEQUER, but you can’t shut me up!” 








“Tn the absence of the Bishop, the Arch- 


deacon was made Charman.”—Church Paper. | 





Now we know the origin of the apron. 





hand of Mr. MacgvlisTeEN. | 


land, demonstrated that the | 


Traffic (London) Bill pro- | 
duced a less hectic atmo- | 
sphere, though strenuously | 
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THE FIRST HOUSE. 








THE CROWN OF CAMBODIA. 


Tue King of old Cambodia (that gave the world gamboge) 

Is a lord of yellow races who have no demand for rouge ; 

He has gold and jade and rubies, he has diamonds and 
pearls, 

And a dainty twenty dozen of delightful dancing-girls. 

There’s a crown of gold and jewels for the good Kiye 
Monivona, 

3ut its weight is so tremendous that he cannot wear it 
long, 

So he coolly compromises with a coronation hat 

(As a correspondent tells us), and do you know what is that ? 





A bald black bowler, a blatant British bowler, 
With one enormous diamond, is crown enough for him ; 
| So Cambodia's controller wears a ceremonial bowler, 
Just a bold black bowler with a brilliant on the brim ! 


| The King of far Cambodia has boundless wealth in store, 
| And he worships in a temple with a massive silver floor ; 
There are sapphires on the scabbard of his sacred royal 
| blade, 

There ’s a Buddha who is golden and a Buddha all of jade. 
| But the King has no detectives to defend his diadem, 
| Not a criminal Cambodian would touch the smallest gem ; 
| So he leaves his crown unguarded on the shelf or on the 
| mat, 
| And observes his beauty chorus from beneath his bowler 

hat— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A bald black bowler, a billycocky bowler— 
Yet none will carp or cavil at the mighty monarch’s 
whim ; 
Like a Hampstead Heathen stroller he can beam beneath a 
bowler, 
Just a bold black bowler with a brilliant on the brim ! 








Indiqnant Cave-dweller. ‘SEK WHAT THAT NEIGHBOUR OF OURS HAS DONE? SPOILT A FAMOUS BEAUTY-SPOT.” 


“ENGLAND EXPECTS...” 


In the semi-Arctic conditions which we have been ex- 
periencing there are, I think, opportunities for displays of 
that simple if not actually quiet heroism which is so salient 
a characteristic of our English nation. 

The majority of householders who in these hard times 
are daily called upon to undergo privations and sacrifices 
will, unless my judgment of my fellow-countrymen is sadly 
at fault, courageously accept and make them. 

All honour to the good man struggling so persistently 
against adversity; all honour to him whose day, even if 
rounded by the poetic consolation that ‘plumber is icumen 
in,” has nevertheless been a period of anxiety calmly faced. 

But he is no proper man who at the first manifestation 
of pipe or boiler trouble runs clamorous into the street, 
spreading alarm and consternation among his neighbours. 

This spirit of sawve qui peut ill consorts with the 
tradition of bull-dog tenacity so magnificently enshrined in 
the glowing pages of our national history. 





Let us, my friends, keep cool—it should not be diffieult— | 


and remain at our posts while life is yet in us. 

Let there be no suspicion of desertion. 

From the conduct of the captain of the stricken vessel 
who goes gallantly “down with the ship” let ours differ 
only in this, that, should circumstances so incline, we go 
gloriously up with the boiler. 








“THe RoLuInG Stock AT TSINAN. 
They wound 47 engines, 73 passenger cars, and 458 freight cars in 
the workshop of the railway.”—Peking Paper. 
Overheard in Tsinan (on almost any morning) :— 


Enraged Passenger. “‘9.15’s disgracefully late this morn- | 


ing, Stationmaster.” 
Stationmaster. “Yes, Sir. 
engine again.” 


Bert ’s lost the key of the 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Fame” (St. JAMEs’s). 


Where was Gheradi at school? 
wasn’t. Well, there youare! And Sonia, 
after feebly pleading and being cut off 


He 


Fame—Sir GEraup pu Mavrier’s| without a shilling, left her pedigree sire 
new production, following close on the! cursing into the chimney and went off 


delightfully absurd Fashion 
at the Kingsway, could not 
but inspire the reflection 
that seventy years on or so 
enlightened Londoners will, 
| if some PETER Goprrey of 
that day is perceptiveenough 
| to give them the opportun- 
| ity, split their sides with 
laughter over the queer peo- 
ple of the Georgian period. 
What will they make of 
those blustering, pink-coated, 
quarter-witted gentlemen of 
the shires — Sir Thomas 
| Hanson, heavy father, even 
according to Victorian stand- 
ards, and gross snob by any 
| standard, cad in grain, hav- 
| ing learnt nothing of grace 
or sensitiveness or dignity 
from the noble animals he 
professes to cherish and un- 
derstand (I am not suggest- 
| ing that this is a fair picture 
| of the men of Leicestershire, 
but merely giving the im- 
| pressions of the authors, 
Aubry and WAVENEY CarTEN) ; of Major 
| Bagshott, who will as soon sell a bad 
| horse to a woman-friend as make love 
to her; of Lord Edward Hulton, who 
| has about as much chance of getting 
| into a post-War regiment as of being 
| Lord Chief Justice ? 
| No matter; let us enjoy this robusti- 
| ous-romantic upper-class melodrama as 
the good fun it undoubtedly is. 

We are, then (Act I.), privileged to 
see the interior of Sir Thomas’s roomy 
country seat. Seated or for physical 
reasons stiffly leaning against the orna- 

_ments are Sir Thomas, Major Bagshott, 
Lord Edward Hulton, Lady Myrtle 
Frampton, Delilah and representative 
female of the species cad (sub-species : 
smart); Mrs. Keene, middle-aged and 
harsh-voiced, coarse-mouthed, likeable 
(and plausibly drawn) Diana. Tothem 
enter Sonia, Sir Thomas’s cherished 
and only child, who has every virtue 
| but an ability to put up with huntin’ 
| and infra-simian huntin’ people; and 
| Paolo Gheradi, no longer young and at 
| present only chef-d’orchesire in a Shep- 
| herd’s Bush orchestra, but rated by the 
greatest musical authority of the day 
| aS @ man with a genius before which 
the fires of Joacnim and KReIsLer pale 
ineffectually. Unlikely story this, but 
| Sir Thomas hadn’t the wit to see it. 
What he could see was that he wasn’t 
going to have any damned foreign fiddler 
blood mixed with his own bright blue. 





Sonia ‘ 
Paolo Gheradi 
Sir Thomas Hanson . 








THE SUITOR WHO DIDN’T HUNT. 


Mr. A. ScotTt-GATrTy. 


into the night and poverty with her 
Paolo. 

A gay and expensively jolly scene, 
only marred by the queer folds of 
breeches which cculd never have known 
the shears of Savile Row. 





A PARALYSING 


FLIRT. 
Lady Myrtle Frampton 
Miss CATHLEEN NESBITT. 
Act II. Two years later. Lord Stan- 
ton, who prefers music to the chase, has 
prevailed upon the now famous Gheradz 
to play for his guests. The great man is 
expected. Lady Myrtle, Lord Stantoun’s 
daughter, has rather queered the pitch, 


Miss NoRA SWINBURNE. 
Sirk GERALD LU MAURIER. 








first by turning the projected musical 
evening into a dance, in which Gheradi 


is merely to be a boring incident, and 
secondly by inviting her Leicestershire 
friends to be present—all except Sir 
Thomas, who may be pre- 
sumed dead of an apoplexy. 
Paolo, famous and rich, and 
Sonia, sharing his wealth 
and honours, are now toler- 
ated. But the great man is 
evidently undersome serious 
strain—practising eighteen 
hours a day and things like 


middle of his show, paralysed 
in both arms. So Leicester- 
shire was right after all. 
Act III. A sombre, green- 
plushed, palm-laden hotel 


field - by-Eastbourne. The 
driving rain beats upon the 
window, the gale whistles 
through the rattling win- 
dows. The landlady is a 
cheat. Funds are giving out. 
The local doctor, Paolo’s 
most ardent admirer, is 
leaving for Kast Africa. No, 
not to get away from the 
boredom of Seafield, but be- 
cause he loves Sonia, and 
she, a little worn-out by the ill-temper 
and despair of the violinist, divorced 
from his real loves, fiddle and fame, 
returns his love. Exasperated by her 
Paolo’s comments on this wayward con- 
duct she smacks his face good and hard 


that—and breaksdownin the | 


of the cheaper sort in Sea- | 
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and several times—theold Leicestershire | 


blood will tell—and Gheradi, who is 
only a neurasthenic, not a true paralytic, 
finds again the use of his hands. And 
with that his love and his good-temper. 
But too late. Sonia goesoff to herdoctor, 
and there is only left up-stage a violinist 
telephoning a telegram to his old accom- 
panist, Serge (tout court), a telegram in 


which work—work—work is indicated | 


as the only ancdyne for broken hearts. 

I am sorry not to take this diverting 
affair more seriously—but there it is. 
Men of the Quorn, the Cottesmore and 
the Belvoir don’t attend first nights— 
at the St. James’s. But perhaps they 
will muster later in their scores to see 
how they have impressed two clever 
young ladies. Loud hunting-cries will 
no doubt resound through the sacred 
edifice. 

Sir GeraLp pu Maurier, hampered 
perhaps by producer's nervousness and 
the intolerable suit of clothes he had to 
vear in Act I., didn’t settle down till 
the succeeding Act, when he was at his 
best. Miss Naomr Jacon’s Mrs. Keene 
was a notable piece of work. Miss 
Nora Swixpurne told her love in a 


very bright hard voice, no doubt be- 
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cause, if you use any real tenderness, 
| the gallery and pit is tempted to snigger 


—a queer form of nervousness incident 
to worthy Englishmen and women who 
don’t ride to hounds. 

This play is undoubtedly a great _ 


“ Fasnion ” (KinGsway). 


Té is a little difficult to think that 
| anybody ever took a single line of Mrs. 
Mowatt’s satirical comedy, Fashion, or 
Life in New York, at all seriously. Yet 
that no doubt is what superior people 
of 2003 will feel about—shall we say ? 
|—Fame. Mrs. Mowatt wished to pro- 
test against the orientation of New 
York towards the gay and sinful Paris 
and against the decay of honest primi- 
tive American manners. In 1845 New 
York, and in 1850 London, no doubt 
with a difference, was entertained by 
this naive affair. 

The characters in this stupendous 
/morality play are Mrs. Tiffany, the 
| would-be leader of fashion, ashamed of 
| the business upon which her extrava- 
'gance draws so freely; her husband, 
_ seriously embarrassed in his affairs and 
| in some way in the power of his odiously 
| self-satisfied clerk, Snobson, who has 
|extorted from him the promise of his 

daughter’s hand; honest old Adam 

| Trueman, pattern of patriarchal Ameri- 
| can virtue; Se aphina Tiffany, “a belle” ; 
Gertrude,a governess, as beautiful as she 
is chaste and in the end as rich as in 
the beginning, true to type, she appears 
poor; Count Jolimaitre “a fashionable 
| European importation,” a careless im- 
postor who is only too well acquainted 
with Millinette, Mrs. Tijfany’s French 
maid, and who is bent on 
marrying Seraphina and se- 
ducing Gertrude, or, alterna- 
tively, seducing Seraphina 
/and marrying Gertrude, if 
that seems the more profit- 
able course. 

Mr. Perer Goprrey, the 
enterprising producer of the 
Gate Theatre, who has re- 
discovered this gem, has 
chosen to underline the joke 
perhaps a little too heavily. 
{t would, I think, have been 
| even more amusing if played 
| with entire seriousness so 
| that its rich unconscious 
humour might have at once 
fuller and subtler effect. 

However, it’s ungracious 
tocomplain. Played frankly 
as a burlesque it is vastly 
entertaining. Various sod- 
den sentimental songs of a 
rather later period, but of an 
appropriate tinge of sublime 

fatuity, have been embedded 





in it by the producer—* Beautiful Bird 
of Spring has Come,” “‘ Sweet Chiming 
Bells,” ‘*Call me Pet Names, Dearest ; 
Call me a Bird,” “ Why did They Dig 
Ma’s Grave so Deep ?”—and very wag- 
gishly were they sung or bellowed by 
his company with exquisitely droll 
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“Wy DID THEY DiG MA’s GRAVE SO DEEP ?” 
(Period song.) 


Mr. Tiffany Mr. HAROLD YOUNG. 


effect. What lugubrious tosh the Vic- 
torian English-speaking musicians did 
produce! Heaven grant their fine 
Pompous Period be not judged by it on 
Judgment Day ! 

I liked well Mr. Harotp Youna’s glori- 
ously doleful Mr. Tiffany and Mr. W. E.C. 





Gertrude . 
Adam Trueman 
Colonel Howard . 


JENKINS’ smug bewhiskered Snobson, 





VIRTUE CHAMPIONED. 
Miss VIoLA LYEL. 
Mr. NORMAN SHELLEY. 
Mr. ESMOND KNIGHY. 








with his dark hints about what was 
then so oddly known as “the concern.” 
I cannot help thinking that Miss Marre 
Darnton would have been more effectiva 
on a less exaggerated note ; but no doubt 
she worked to instructions and she is too 
clever an artist to fail to be entertaining. 
Miss Viota LyEL’s Governess, played 
with a knowing roguishness, and the 
Seraphina of Miss Henena Pickarp, | 
who most effectively maintained an air | 
of taking it all with complete serious- | 
ness, were both in their different keys 
extremely amusing. 

Mr. Peter GopFrey seemed to be 
just a little too casual as Count Joli- 
maitre. Colonel Howard’s love-lorn im- 
becility and vacuous air was nobly sug- 
gested by Mr. Esmonp Knicut; and 
Miss Martan Laine’s decorations in The 
Young Visiters’ manner added to the 
gaiety of the affair, which is to be 
heartily commended to all and sundry. 

In one point at least we Georgian 
males may humbly lament our sad 
decadence. The young dogs, and the 
old dogs too, of this earlier and in 
the main mournful day could still 
sport, as nature obviously intended 
them to sport, a gay plumage. If only 
His Roya Higunsss, with his custom- 
ary courage, would restore the flowing 
cravat, the protruding ruff, of the roar- 
ing forties ! 





Dame Mance Kenpat will give away 
the prizes at the Bridge Party to be 
held at CraripGe’s on March 6th in 
aid of Mr. Punch’s old friend the Surgical 
Supply Depot. Tickets (10/6 each) 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secre- 
taries of the Depot,23, Upper Philiimore 

Place, Kensington, W.8. 


A Baa-carolle. 
‘A capital song album now on 
the market comprises...‘ A Love 
Song of Sheep.’ ”—Local Paper. 








Was the Cohort Mechanised ? 
“For having driven a motor 
wagzon fitted with solid tyres at 
more than 10 miles an hour, 
Julius Caesar was fined £4.” 
Australian Paper. 








“What are the women about 
with all their varieties of cropped 
locks ? 

‘What becomes of all the gold 

That used to hang and brush 
their bosoms ?’ 

What would the poets have 
thought of it—the poets who 
wrote such lovely things about 
the long hair of women?” 

Sunday Paper. 
A possibility is that they 
would have thought less 
sadly of shingling than of 
misquotation, 
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AT THE PICTURES. 





“THe Rescug” anp “Tommy ATKINS.” 





| Captain Tom (Ronaup Cor- 


| Where her husband is im- 


WHATEVER may be said for the films 
as devices of beguilement, there is no 
doubt that they have mastered the art 
of eliminating character and idiosyn- 
crasy from any authorx of sensitive genius. 
Inother words, let no admirersofJOsEPH 
Conrav’s Rescue go to the Allied Artists’ 
Corporation’s picture based upon that 
book hoping to find its peculiar fascina- 
tion extended or emphasised, for they 
will be disappointed ; all they will find 
is the bare bones of the story, devoid of 
that strange quality which is known 
as the Conrap atmosphere. 

But they will not necessarily come 








Tom Lingard (Mr. RONALD COLMAN). “THIS 
MAY MAKE A GOOD COMPOSITION, BUT IT y 
NOT VERY GOOD FOR STEERING.” 


away disappointed, for they will see the 
gallant Roxatp Coziman, who is of the 
school of Dova, being intrepid and 
chivalrous, although, for such a char- 
acter, with such a record, perhaps a 
shade too ready to fall for Miss Liny 
Damita’s very patent wiles. And they 
will catch a lovely glimpse through a 
rocky opening of a schooner 











frock she is wearing, she mana; 
mysteriously to acquire other choi 


and seductive European négligés, anu. | by detachments fromthe Somerset Light 


is so determined in her vampings tha’ 
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me, in the Egyptian desert, by the 
zi tish International Company, assisted 


Infantry, the Suffolks, the 17th and 


Captain Tom, the sole navigator, nevex | 9th Hussars and the Argyll and Suther- 





THE HULK. 





In A Boar. 


IN THE STOCKADE. 


TORN BETWEEN HONOUR AND PASSION; OR, 
FACES THAT YOU GET TO KNOW. 


attends either to rudder or sail. Good 
filming possibly, but very bad Conrap. 

Again, what is the point of allowing 
the peevish Mr. Travers to walk all 
the way from the powder hulk to the 
Rajah's presence with his braces un- 
buttoned? Was it a concession to the 
demand for humour at any price? If 
so, it was a mistake, for, instead of 
laughing, the spectator is made uncom- 
fortable. 

The Rescue is a new American film. 
The latest home-film that I have seen, 
made partly at Elstree and partly, I pre- 





l_nds, is Tommy Atkins, a very thin 
penny-novelette story with some spirited 
pecessories that ought to appeal to 
everyone who never saw a tattoo, but 
will be tame to those who have seen 
-ne. The story bears upon Harold, the 
c.zhtful heir to an earldom, and Victor, 
the son of the wrongful holder of the 
title. The rightful heir begins as a child 





Officer of Relieving hirce (to last defend: 
alive in fort). ‘‘WHO’S IN COMMAND HERE? ” 

Defender. “‘Tommy ATKINS, SiR.” 

Officer. ‘AH, TAKES ME BACK TO MY BO: 
HOOD’S BOOKS.” 


playing with his toys in his fathe: 
camp in the Soudan. Then comes 
massacre of the English force, fron 
which he is-saved by an oddly-dressex 
batman and friend named Mason, who 
later, to our immense sui- 





in full sail—a radiant 
magicthing. Nowand then, 
however, if they are devout 
Conradians, they will get a 
shock; the strange eccen- 
tricities of cinema-producers 
will see to that. Mfrs. 
Travers (Lity Danita), for 
instance, having marked 


MAN) down for her own, in- 
sists on accompanying him 
from his ship in an open 
boat on an all-night voyage 
to the shore, and then to 
the Rajah’s stockade, inland, 





prisoned. That is all right; 





prise (for he appeared +) 
have all the simple in- | 
tegrity of a Newfoundlanu 
dog), uses the boy as an 
instrument for blackmailing 
the titled usurper. He is to 
receive a thousand pounds 
w year for holding his tone e 
about Harold. No sooner 
has the bargain been struck 
than we advance fifteen 
years, to a point when 
Victor, now a young officer, 
and Harold, now «a curate | 
in a very high dog-collar, | 
are in love with the same 
girl, and the blackma‘'er, | 
having heard that his vic- | 








but what is all wrong is 
that, although she takes 
with her no other clothes 
than the scanty evening 





HOT 
Hassim,. ‘‘ THOSE ARE FISHING-BOATS.” 
Carter. ‘WELL, I’M TAKING NO CHANCES.” 


STUFF IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


J# DOWD 


tim is not long for this life, 
is very prudently insisting 
on a lump sum of ten 
thousand down. Before he 
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Mother. “‘ PEGGY, DARLING, YOU REALLY MUST GO TO BED. 
Peggy. “WiLL, THAT’S YOUR FAULT. 
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YOU ’RE TOO YOUNG TO SIT UP S80 LATE.” 
YOU SHOULD HAVE HAD ME BORN SOONER.” 








can get it the usurper fulfils our | 


fondest expectations by dying of the 
ieart disease which we have both heard 

about and seen at work, but not before 
Victor has been told of the deception. 
“T did it for you, my boy.” 

War is then declared; Victor is re- 
ealled to duty, and Harold, flinging 
away his dog-collar (which was far too 
high), enlists as Tommy Atkins, behaves 
heroically and, after victory is assured, 
hirgely by bagpipes, supports the dying 
¥ictor long enough to learn that he 
(Harold) is the trus earl. The last 
scene shows us Harold, again in his 
dog-collar, which is still too high, corn- 
forting Victor's widow. 

Some of the skirmishing is admirably 

| déme, and there is one strip of camels in 
fuld swing against the sky that cowld not 
| be more Eastern or exciting; but the 
| constant firing, in which the audience 
| are spared not a single report, is very 
tiring. Alas for “The Silent Drama,” 
with the “Talkies” threatening it on 
| the one side and rifles and bombs on the 
| other! How soothing it used to be, and 
| howeunnecessary is thisnerve-shattering 
accompaniment! Since we can see the 
| smoke as the rifles are being discharged, 
/ and most of us have enough perception 
to realise that where there is smoke 
there is fire or firing, why assail the 








ears with an imitation of it? In the 
movie motor-car chases we are spared 
the noise of the machinery and horns, 
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MODES FOR CURATES. 
Mr. WALTER BUTLER. 






yet lose nothing thereby in excitement. 
Why must every shot in the cinema 
have its corresponding reverberation ? 
If it is to please me the expense can be 
saved forthwith. F. ¥. 





The Pugilistic Slump. 
“For SaLE.—Bruisers, small, 50/-, 60/-.” 
Advt. in Scots Paper. 
Please Keep off the Whiting. 
‘*The new caterer provided whiting served 
nicely with the rails round.”—Scots Paper, 








Dangerous Levity. 
“¢TIME OFF’ FOR MOTHER. 
CHILDREN CAN Amuse THEMSELVES. 
... They never tire of putting spoons inside 
each other.”—Provincial Paper. 


“Sr. Paut’s BripGE STOPPED.” 
Headline in Manchester Paper. 
During Lent, we presume. 





“To Let, Small Unfurnished Flat for lady ; 
one sitting-room, 1 bed-room, combined bath- 
kitchen.”—Advt. in Edinburgh Paper. 

A favourite dish should he bonne femme 
boutllie au naturel. 





“To be let-—Middle Colaba, a fully furnished 
Ground Floor of a Bungalow with a nice garden 
and latest sanitary arrangements including 
Piano.”—Indian Paper. 

Che va piano, va sano. 

“London was visited by a blizzard early this 
morning. Day had scarcely damned when the 
sky grew black.”—Kast African Paper. 

We can hardly blame Day for his strong 
language. 
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THE AMAZING ARNOLD. 
ArnotD Bexyetrt, who, with Bludyer’s 
bludgeon, 
Used to play the critical curmudgeon, 
| Launching vitriolic fulminations 
At the best-established reputations, 
Now, though not devoid of acrid sanity, 
Weekly deviates into urbanity 
| Towards the older mid-Victorian 
masters, 
While with praise he far less freely 
plasters 
| Any of our young post-bellum lions, 
RovssgEav’s decadent suburban scions. 


Only recently he caused a flutter 

In scholastic dovecotes by the butter 

| Ladled on the Classics for divinely 

| Saying things that still re-echo finely 

| And eclipse all modern imitations 
(Even though he reads ’em in transla- 
tions). 

Still more notably has ARNOLD pandered, 
Inthe columnsof The Evening Standard, 
To the cult of professorial learning 
By his praises, generous and discerning, 

Of three men whom rebels hate and 
harry— 

Havow, “W.P.” and Hupert Parry. 

As these lucid intervals grow longer 

And his flair for genius waxes stronger, 

Watching all these phases and disguises 

_I become a prey to strange surmises. 

_ Is he, once so cynical and cocksy, 

Gravitating into orthodoxy— 

Giving up, although the change may 
bore us, 

| Monkey-tricks to join the angelic 
chorus ? 

Can it be he harbours the ambition 

| For an academic recognition, 

And would rather shine at the Encenia 

| Than be sold and read all over Kenya? 

| Anyhow, I feel that nothing serious, 

, Nething damaging or deleterious, 

| Can betall the State or undermine us 

If he reads more Homer and Lonarnus. 
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THE LINER’S LEXICON. 

By a Dirripest TRAVELLER. 
Aft.— Anything that isn’t forrard. 
| Passengers new to the sea call it “back” 

or * behind.” 

Band.—As on shore, a large part of 
the duty of the band is to distract at- 
tention from the food and thus prevent 
criticism. At other times it assists the 

: dancers, but the tunes are the same. 

Barbev.—A glib fellow who, in the 
intervals of selling knick-knacks and 
dressing the hair of women, now and 
then finds a hurried moment forshaving. 

Baths.—Always few and mostly en- 
gaged. 

Belaying-pin.—Since this article is of 
invaluable use during a mutiny, passen- 
gers should, immediately on coming 
aboard, find out where it is kept. 





Beile.—There is one on every ship, 
but the other men are there first. 

Below.—See Downstairs. 

Billiard-Room. —You will ask in vain 
for this, even on the Pink Star Line. 

Boat-Drill.—A ceremony which, being 
devised for the safety of the passengers, 
is avoided by most of them. See Life- 
belt. 

Boots.—You will know at the end of 
the voyage who has been cleaning these. 

Bridge.—1he most popular antidote 
to the monotony of the ocean. But for 
this game the sea would be full of 
suicides. 

Bugle.—The call to food (See Iood). 
None the less, if music means the food 
we need, play on. 

Cabin.—A minute apartment, incon- 
veniently arranged, which, even when 
you have it to yourself, is a prison-cell 
without the ordinary prison-cell’s sta- 
bility. 

Cabin Companions.—Persons of im- 
pregnable selfishness, disagreeable habits 
and no consideration for others. 

Captain.—An elusive and saturnine 
figure who at meal-times is chatty with 
peers. 

Chief Engineer.—A reserved Scots- 
man who is incapable of extracting from 
the propeller as many revolutions as, if 
the Captain were Chief Engineer, the 
Captain could. 

Chief Officer —The man who runs the 
ship. 

Chief Steward.—The controller of the 
dining-saloon, and, as such, a man to 
have on your side. 

Concert.—One at least of these enter- 
tainments is given on each trip, when 
the most unlikely people sing the most 
likely songs. If no one else gets any 
benefit out of them, the admirable Sea- 
men’s Charities do. 

Crew.—A _ well-disciplined body of 
otherwise useful and capable men who 
are bound together in the delusion that 
perfectly clean decks are dirty and in 
the decision that no passenger shall 
sleep after six A.M. 

Divine Service—Should there he no 
clergyman on board, this ceremony 
affords an opportunity of hearing the 
Captain's voice and at last definitely 
making sure that he is neither the 
Purser nor the Chief Officer. 

Doctor.—A_ confirmed bridge-player 
whose potential patients on shore pre- 
ferred to eat the diurnal apple. 

Deck Chairs.—Reclining seats, more 
or less comfortable, which could be set 
up in favoured spots were it not that 
other people had pre-empted them. 

Deck Quoits.—A game which takes up 
more room than those who don’t play 
it can spare. 

Deck Steward —The man who mis- 
takes exposure for shelter. 











Downstairs.—A word which is deti- 
nitely shelved for ‘‘ Below ” only on the 
last day of the voyage. 

Field-Glasses.—Optical instruments 
which enable their user to confute the 
statement that that boat over there is 
one of the Purple Funnel Line. Also 
useful for the purpose of repudiation 
when alleged whales are sighted. 

Food.—This is notoriously better on 
other lines. 

Genile Motion.—The Chief Officer's 
term with which to describe a venom- 
ous disturbance of the surface of the sea. 

Gramophones.—These are carried and 
played by the people in the next cabins. 

Herizon.—The line in the far distance 
which, as you sit in a deck-chair on a 
rough day, goes up and down until you | 
can’t endure it another second. It is 
also of service as marking every after- 
noon the final disappearance of the sun 
and ushering in the watcher’s reward. 

Island.—Most voyagers have thought 
wistfully of Marx Twaty’s heart-felt 
wish, expressed to his millionaire host | 
on a yachting trip, who, as the humour- 
ist was groaning in his cabin, asked him 
if there was anything he could do for 
him. ‘ Yes,” was the reply, “get me 
a small island.” E. Y. IL. 

(To be continued.) 








POLLY. 
(For the Very Young.) 

Polly was a little girl, 

Subject of Goop QuEEN VicTorRI1: ; 
Polly wore her hair a-curl ; 

Would you like to hear a story, “a 
Pretty tale,” a thing that suits 
Polly like Balmoral boots ? 


Polly wore a pork-pie hat ; 

Her papa was County Family ; 
Polly would in spite of that 

Eat her tea at times too jamily. 
‘‘ Little misses don’t,” said Nurse, | 
“ at like little pigs and worse.” 


But the story? Wait a bit; 
Here we go then very pleasingly ; 
Once upon a time when it 
(«It’s the weather) fell most freez- 
ingly 
Polly whimpered down her nose 
Just because her hip-bath froze. 


But Mama said, ‘‘ Dearest mine” 
(Turning from her toilet-glass to Poll), 
‘¢ Soldiers’ nieces should not whine; 
Think of Uncle at Sevastopol.” | 
Polly thought of Uncle Joe | 
Growing whiskers in the snow, 


Broke the ice and took her tub. 
If the Captain came home scathless, | | 
(** See the conquering ”—rub-a-dub !) __ | 
Do not know; Ihopeso. Nathless I | 
Know that you will like this piece | 
Allabout a Guirdsman’s niece. P.R.C. | 
{ 
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Ml) Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN, A.R.A. 


AUGUSTUS CZASAR long ago is dead, 
But still the good work's being carried on: 
We lick the brushes of AUGUSTUS JOHN. 


| ‘* AUGUSTUS CAESAR,” so the poet said,* 
“Shall be regarded as a present god 
By Britain, made to kiss the Roman's rod.” 





Horace, Odes, UL, 5. 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—LXXXIX. 

















| either less education or more. 


| career was its professional stage. 
| first principles, so Scotch in its inception, so Teutonic in its 
| fulfilment, created a type of lawyer admirably fitted for the 


| ation of his simplicity and greatness. 
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The Man on the Raft. 








“Hor! ANY ROOM?” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

A FiGuRE essentially aristocratic and aloof, gradually 
sucked halfway down the democratic maelstrom where it 
revolves like the unabsorbed and unabsorbable hero of Epcar 
AuuaNn Por’s graphic legend—that is the impression left on 
my mind by the late Lord Hatpane’s autobiography. Had 
its writer lived longer the book would have received revision 
and additions; but it does portray the life of thought, and 
of work based on thought, which Richard Burdon Haldane 
(HoppER AnD StouGuton) lived himself and which he be- 
lieved a modern democracy might also be induced to live. 
It is natural for a statesman who has received two thousand 
six hundred abusive letters in a day, as the result of a popu'ar 
Press campaign, to realise that his fellow-countrymen need 
And it was of a piece with 
Lord Hatpanr’s generosity to devote the close of his life to 
the latter ideal and to the Labour Party as standing for it. 
To my mind, however, the most harmonious period of his 
The youthful search for 


higher tribunals of justice; and the whole story of the pro- 
gress to the Woolsack is as instructive as it is inspiring. 
Less inspiring but equally instructive is the political chroni- 


cle which so obviously preludes “the fading away of the 
| Liberal Party,” begun (and continued) at the top. The 


activities of ‘the greatest Secretary of State for War Eng- 
land has ever had”—the words are Lord Hata’s—have 
been more fully described elsewhere; but this modest account 
of the writer’s private life goes far to complete our appreci- 





When the venerable Archbishop TEMPLE stumbled in 
making obeisance at the coronation of Kina Epwarp, it was 
Tuomas RanpaLt Davinson, then Bishop of Winchester, | 
who was at hand to help, the incident being typical of a | 
career which Mr. Srpney Dark, in a briiliant piece of analy- | 
sis, Arcibishop Davidson and the English Church (ALLAN), 
presents as one of remarkable consistency throughout. Dear | 
to QUEEN VicToriA and serviceable to his three predecessors 
at Canterbury, he passed easily up the ladder of ecclesiastical | 
preferment—Roffen, Winton, Cantuar—his action being | 
dominated at each successive stage by the overwhelming | 
necessity of holding together a national Church threatened | 
by elements of disruption, and his policy to that end being | 
based on the belief that religious conviction must develop | 
diversities of type, and that a Church professedly national 
has, and should have, room forall. At time3,as for instance | 
when he speaks of a band of people standing in the rain out- 
side the House of Commons, after the rejection of the Prayer 
Book revision measure, singing the doxology “out of tune,” 
the writer indulges a kind of underlying resentment which 
is not altogether lacking in his attitude towards the subject | 
of his memoir, eulogistic though his book is asa whole. One 
might not deny that “the great spiritual adventurers have 
generally ignored the facts,” and to one of the author’s tem- 
perament a persistent desire to find that middle way which 
tacts dictated, to choose negotiation rather than battle, com- 
prehension rather than sectarianism, is admittedly liable to | 
be a source of annoyance ; but none the less one might well | 
endorse what appears to be his considered judgment, that 
in counsels of moderation the former Primate, despite 
apparent catastrophic failure at the close of his active 
career, has well served those causes to which his loyalty 
has been given. 


Alth 
Such 
As a 
Lord 
So si 
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» | That nobody need turn a hair. 





; 


) | On scenes of such beatitude, 
© | One’s almost tempted to resent 


j 
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Although in He Who Fights we find 
Such enemies of the tranquil mind ip 
As arson, murder, fraud and theft, } 
Lord GorELL’'s treatment is so deft, 
So soothing, one might say, so rare, 


So placidly these things intrude 





| The arrival of the sleuth-hound gent, 
| A Frenchman, who turns up to solve 
Theknot round which thecrimes revolve. 





| But all is well, for here again 
| The reader undergoes no strain ; 
The calm that ushers in the tale 
(Which comes from Murray) does not 
fail, 
But carries blandly to the end 
The gentlest thriller ever penned. 





I take it as really kindly in Miss 
Mary Proctor to try to revive our in- 
terest in the moon, for, engrossed as 

‘most of us are in electrically-lighted 
urbanity, we are apt to pay very little 
attention to the once popular regent o! 
the sky. Even her nautical devotees, 
I am told, are throwing her over for 
wireless. So if I find Romance of the 
Moon (Harper) a trifle on the romantic 
side—that is to say, rather inclined to 

| be picturesque in its choice and present- 
ment of scientific facts—I remind 
myself that most of us are supposed to 
digest our science better so, and I bow 

_to democratic requirements. One small 

personal disappointment I should like 
toexpress. Iam sorry that Miss Proc- 

TOR, who exhibits such an admirable 
talent for making hard things easy, has 
not given us a suitably peptonised ac- 

count of the ultimate origin of tides. 

She certainly refers us to an authorita- 

tive book on the subject ; and her own 
disquisitions on tidal activities, and such 
impressive tidal phenomena as “ bores,” 

leave nothing to bedesired. She makes 

/no bones whatever about the origin of 

| the moon itself and its status a hundred- 
| and-fifty million years hence, if we live 
| (so to speak) to see it. Her lunar geo- 
| graphy—checked by Sir WaTER Goop- 
| ACRE—gives a fascinating account of the 

“scarred corpse’s” craters and caions ; 
and she goes into interesting side-issues, 

' such as lunar weather forecasts, which, 


Player (to Refei 
FAC’ I THINK YER OUGHT TO HAVE-A LARGE JUICY CARROT FOR IT.” 








‘ce). “1’M NOT CRITICISIN’ YER DECISION FOR A MOMENT; IN 


| 








unlike the skipper of the schooner Hesperus, she treats in a 
‘spirit of reverence. Methods of communication with the 

moon are ardently canvassed ; and not less ardent and quite 
| as entertaining as the accounts of these experiments are the 
| pronouncements of such authorities as Professor BickERTON 


and the Abbé Morevx as to their utter impracticability. 
| 
| 








| When asked to give a definition of History, Vorrarre | 
| replied with more than his customary cynicism: “ History | 
jis a pack of lies which we tell about the dead.” Since} 
| VouratrE died, Crio has stretched forth her hand to grasp | 
| the living as well as the dead. I tremble to think what the | 


| 
Sage, if he were alive to-day, would say on being presented | 
with a “history” entitled, 1918—1928: A Short History of 
the World (Gottancz). But I am confident that, if he could 
read Mr. C. DetiIstE Burns’s able, well-written and amaz- 
ingly lucid survey of all that has happened in the world since 
the War, VoLTAIRE would be the first to declare that hisfamous 
definition was not in the least true of Mr. DenisLe Burns’s 
history. Asin many a neatly-turned phrase Mr. DELIsLE 
Burns reveals himself to be possessed of a quiet but none 
the less penetrating sense of humour, I could wish that he had 
not besn quite so careful as he has been to refrain from any 
portrayal of the many personalities that have played, and 
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in some cases are still playing, a leading ré/e upon the stage 
| of world politics. What, for example, could be more revela- 
| tory and at the same time more destructive of illusions than 
| his remark that LupEnporrr, “ since his comic connection 
| with the Kapp rebellion in Berlin, had lived in Munich 
devising warlike plans with a complete political innocence ” ? 





Profound as has been my distrust of professors of the 
dismal science and all their works, I should not have dared 
to assume, were it not for certain quotations in Mr. Norman 
ANGELL’s The Money Game (DEnt), that they would prove 
themselves so thoroughly to deserve it, especially that mis- 
guided man who evolved a formula for the explication of 
the Quantity Theory in an elementary text-book: MVzpq 





devotion to the work is sincere, it is overborne by his love 
for a socially ambitious and worldly-m nded girl. As George 


has a conscience the struggle is a terrible one, and finally, as Ff 


a fitting end to a grim story, his love and his life-work are 
wrecked together. Mr. Beppow’s style is equal to his theme, } 
and would in fact be irreproachable if he did not allow 


himself to be obsessed by phrases—and by one in particular, 


In a realistic novel it was no doubt necessary to mention 
the hero’s capacity for filling any seat he might happen to 
sit upon, but surely mention should have been enough. At 
the twentieth repetition it becomes tedious and absurd. 





The day when the detective in sensational fiction could 
not make a mistake if he tried has long since passed. Year 





(QE pq) PT. (You do not, 
I take it, wish to know what 
these letters stand for? I 
thought not. Let us then 
| passon.) The author of The 
I 

| Great Illusion thinks it im- 
portant that men and women, 





| investors and voters and 
prattlers in clubs, should 
know something of money in 
action, and has invented an 
ingenious game to enable us 
and our juniors to acquire 
this knowledge in a less 
lugubrious manner’ than 
through text-books of the 
MVzQPTpq type. The 
passionate resentment in the 
English breast against any 
game capable of conveying 
real instruction is no doubt 
the inventor’s worst enemy. 
But I can testify to the in- 
trinsic interest and relative 
intelligibility of the explana- 
tions given not only of the 
game but of the ideas, prin- 
ciples and operations on 
which it is based. And this 
testimony is valuable as com- 
ing from the compleat idiot 
in these matters. It was 
indeed for such as me (and 
conceivably you, dear reader) 
that this wit-sharpening re- 
creation was invented. I 
should add that the book 
contains the necessary cards 
and miniature bank-notes for 


FALLEN DOWN, MIss. 
BURST ON THE LEFT.” 











IN LONDON NOW. 
Policeman (to girl who has asked the way). ‘““FOLLOW THE 
GAS EXPLOSION UNTIL YOU COME TO A BUILDING THAT’S JUST 


THEN IT’S THE SECOND WATER-MAIN 


by year he has become more 
human, more prone to error. 
But as far as my experience 
goes it has remained for Mr. 
Micuaet Lewis to put his 
stories into the mouth of a 
detective and to allow him to 
relate his complete failure in 
the soution of mysterious 
crime. This Detective-Inspec- 
tor Field has done in The 
Three Amateurs (ALLEN AND 
Unwin), and the confession 
of his failure to unravel the 
problem on which he was en- 
gaged is delightfully frank. 
Then, when he had almost 
made up his mind that the 
problem was insoluble, three 
amateurs (and one of them a 
dog) took the matter in hand 
and tracked down “one of the 
most consummate malefac- 
tors in the whole history of 
crime.” This consummate 
person appears with distress- 
ing frequency in lurid fiction, 
but Mr. Lewis’s villain cer- 
tainly works hard and ingeni- 
ously to deserve the epithet. 


Half Devil, Half Tiger (Mvr- 
ray) would belie its name if 
it were lacking in ferocity, but | 
Messrs. R. J. FLETCHER and 
Avex McLacaian have told 
their story with humour and 
restraint until they come to 








| play. Possibly a new era in education has dawned and the 
furniture of the school of the future is to be no more than 
| a collection of packs of cards and card-tables. 
| — 2 
| A publican friend of mine of malapropian tendencies 
| recently congratulated me on acquiring an orchard and 
| wished me ‘‘a real bumptiouscrop.” Using the samelanguage, 
| I may fairly describe A Man of the Midlands (CAssELL) as 
| a “real bumptious” book. It is tremendously long and as 
; Satisfying in quality as it is in length. Mr. Bruce Beppow 
| has laid the scene of his story in a mining town in Good 
| Victorta’s golden days, when employers paid no compen- 
| sation for injuries but gave of their generosity a fres coffin if 
the accident should prove fatal. George Rudd, whose father 
| was killed in a mine, is dedicated by his mother to the cause 
| of the oppressed and unorganised miners, but, though his 











their last big scene. In this 
I am at loggerheads with them ; it seems to me almost un- 
bearably harrowing and horrible. Little Purghslame, as 
English a village as is imaginable, was invaded by some 
mysterious visitors from South America, who were accom- 
panied by a bevy of Japanese. In pursuit of them followed 
the brother of one of this village’s most exelusive inhabitants, 
and after his arrival Little Purghslame was completely 
aroused from its habitual slumber. For these queer people | 
who had settled there were engaged in drug-smuggling, and 

as soon as they were conscious of being watched and sus- | 
pected they counter-attacked with violence. Apart from the | 
one scene I enjoyed this exceptionally well-written tale. 








‘ BuILDING HeLp Ur By THE WEATHER.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
Probably frozen so stiff that it couldn’t fall down. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
| ‘Tue remains, now deposited in the 
British Museum, of a horse with claws, 
constitute a relic of the days when race- 
horses did their own scratching. 


s 

| Although attempts to revive at Ox- 
ford the practice of Black Magic are 
reported, it is not anticipated that she 





will become the home of lost curses. 


| 


recognised the occasion as specially one 
for the exclusion of the kill-joy spirit. 


When Dempsey was shot at recently 
he side-stepped and the bullet missed 
him. His admirers maintain that it 
would take a very swift bullet to land 
on the ex-champion. 


Lord CASTLEROSSE considers women 





inferior to men both in brains and 


Still, the Celts are not to blame for the 
electric hare. 


A Dublin man was arrested the other 
day for jumping through the plate-glass 
window of a shop. .He probably thought 
it was a good idea at the time. 


According to a daily paper the guil- 
lotine, although first set up in Scotland, 
was an Eastern invention. 





Severe weather has inter- 

fered with training for some 

| sporting events, but it is an- 

ticipated that charwomen will 

| be found well forward in con- 

dition when the time for 
spring-cleaning comes. 


A North London woman 
is alleged to have chased her 
husband all over the house 
with a golf-club. It is not 
stated how many she went 
round in. 


A Manchester engineer who 
sixteen years ago left for 
America has just written 
his first letter home to his 
sister. It is thought that he 
was curious to know if it was 
still raining there. 








A gossip-writer says he 
cannot understand why snow 
falls on our south-west coast. 
But how else could it reach 
the ground ? | 





Confidence is felt that dis- 
cussions between the National 
| Poultry Council and _ the 
| Masters of Foxhounds Asso- 
ciation as to the scale of com- 
| pensation will result in an 

agreement w hich will enable 

| foxes to carry out their depre- 
| dations with easier con- 
sciences. 


| An interesting rumour cur- 
| vent in Flect Street is that a 





Lesser Poet (opening Spring offensive). 
THE NEAREST STATION ON YOUR LINE TO THE RATHE PRIMROSE?” 





EQurw 
okRiguw—* 


“CAN YOU TELL ME 


however still claims that the 
haggis was her own idea. 


America has decided to 
deport alien bootleggers. Nat- 
urally they prefer to support 
home industries. 

The Natural History Mu- 
seum in Kensington has a 
number of whales for disposal. 


his admirers intend to present 
one to Sir WitLiam JoyNson- 
Hicks as the perfect Jonah. 


It is stated that butter is 
used in place of money in 
parts of Central Europe. No 
doubt a good many counter- 
feiters have been caught 
uttering margarine. 


//} | majority of motorists are su- 

| perstitious. Quite a lot of 
them are said to refer to their 
thirteenth pedestrian as 12. 


“Do plumbers ever hurry?” 
asks a Daily Paper. Yes, we 
saw one hustling last week 
when he was called from o 
job because the pipes in his 
own house had burst. 


An Austrian chemist has 


breakable glass. So one of 






live in conservatories will now 


be removed. 








| London evening paper is about to make 
‘a feature of a whole page for grown-up 
readers. 


The suggestion is made that, if you 
| cannot afford gifts, you should lend 
your sick friend something he has 
admired, so that he can look at it till 
he gets better. Your plus-fours, for 
instance. 


| 

| 

| In granting an hour’s extension of 
| licence for the Bedford undertakers’ 
| annual dinner, as stated in a news item, 
| local magistrates would seem to have 


VOL. XVI. 
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character. Yet there are women gossip- 
writers. -_ 


- Sound-proof rooms are a feature of 

the newest type of flat. A long-felt 

want has been the song-proof bathroom. 
aE 3 


It is claimed that a complete stranger 
cannot possibly get lost in the new 
Charing Cross Underground station. 
This is the sort of rash claim that puts 
complete strangers on their mettle. 





Greyhounds, we are reminded, were 





beougns to this country y by the Celts. 


“ The instalment system is universal,” 
says a writer. Anyhow it’s the only 
polite way to cat a banana. 


Guests who feel that they ought to 
make themselves useful in houses where 
they are staying are advised to suggest 
taking the dog for a walk. In many 
houses dogs are “7 specially for this 
purpose. 


A Spanish woman has had five 
children at a birth. We understand 
that Dr. Marie Stopes is going on as 





well as can be expected. 


It is rumoured that some of | 


Scotland | 


| 


! 


* A Trade Journal says the 


succeeded in producing un- | 


the disabilities of those who | 














| and is anyhow too excellent, to be reported. 
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AT A CHARITY DINNER. 
SHowinc wHy I DONATED AS LITTLE As I Dip. 

THE Chairman, in a terse and lucid speech which made 
no pretence of discharging what is vulgarly known as “ hot 
air,” had set forth the achievements of the Institution for 
which he was appealing and its claims upon our generosity. 
At the close of his remarks I said to myself, ‘This is a 
great Cause and merits my humble support. I shall do 
what I can for it—and rather more. There is no virtue in 
giving unless you give beyond your means.” 

In front of every guest lay a blank cheque, together with 
a letter addressed to the Chairman saying that he (the 
guest) was contributing the sum of guineas (mere 
pounds, it appeared, would not be tolerated). Mentally I 
filled in my cheque, instructing my bankers to increase my 
overdraft to the extent of 20 guineas in favour of the Charity. 
I did not actually fill it in, because I thought it possible 
that, in the course of some subsequent speech, so poignant 
an appeal might be made to my emotions that I should be 
compelled to enlarge this amount. 

Then followed an oration—its reader was obviously a 
plutocrat—which hinted that an extra cipher or two on his 
cheque ought not to cause anybody present any sensible 
inconvenience. This put me off. I said to myself, “If 
there is to be a competition between millionaires, my paltry 
gift will be but a drop in their ocean. A reduction of that 
drop by 10 guineas will make no appreciable difference.” 
And (mental y again) I changed my figure from 20 to 10. 

Meanwhile the speaker was becoming prolix, and my 
heart grew colder and colder. For every minute that he 
persisted I determined to reduce my donation by half-a- 
guinea. This arrangement brought it down to 5 guineas, 
though I raised it to 6 out of sheer gratitude for my relief 
when he resumed his seat. 

The next speaker spoke without a typescript, and this 
pleased me so much that in a spasm of appreciation I 
credited the Charity with an additional guinea, adding yet 
another when he made a joke. But he too became prolix, 
and as the evening wore on he produced interminable 
statistics showing that there was nothing of its kind in the 
world that could begin to compare with the Institution 
in whose honour we had been eating and drinking. I said 
to myself: “If its claims need to be rubbed in like this it 
cannot be so worthy of my support as I imagined. On the 
other hand, if its records are as overwhelming as the speaker 
makes out, then at least one hundred thousand of the 
public, on reading his speech in the morning papers, will 
send donat‘ons averaging 2 guineas a head.” 

Greatly impressed by these two conflicting arguments, I 
reduced my own contribution to that figure. 

And there it might have remained but for certain further 
influences, one favourable to the Cause, and two hostile. 
An impromptu speech, very brief and gay, put me in a good 
humour, and I said to myself, ‘‘ This speech comes too late, 
I have there- 





| fore enjoyed an advantage over to-morrow’s public who are 


| going to subscribe an average of 2 guineas. 


I shall give 3. 
Then came a tedious Vote of Thanks, stuffed with clichés, 


| that reduced my heart to a state of petrification and my 


cheque back again to 2 guineas. 


Finally, the l'oast-master got on my nerves. I had come 


; to loathe his unctuous announcements, “‘ praying silence for 


Knights of the Most Distinguished Order of the British 
Empire” (Heavens!) And by the end the cumulative effect 
of his utterances was nearly fatal, as far as I was concerned, 
to the Charity which he was supposed to be serving by his 
ministrations. 

vouem may yay that his per formance had nothing to ao Ww - 





the merits of the Cause. 


heart through the physical senses. And I say that the 
Toast-master helped to undo for me the good work of the 
turtle-soup and the champagne. I decided to give only £1. 

But a reference to the printed form reminded me that 
the unit was a guinea, and that the plural was obligatory. 


I reply by asking what a Charity | 
wants with a dinner at all unless its design is to appeal to the | 


So I was about to fill in my cheque for the minimum sum ad- | 
missible—1}4 guineas—when a friend at my side, who was | 
too deaf to have heard the speakers, or even the Toast- | 


master, consulted me. ‘“ What,” he asked, speaking, as 
deaf people will, much louder than he knew——“ what ought | 
one to give? 20 guineas ?’ 

If I was to make him hear, my reply, like his question, | 
would have to be audible up to a range of ten yards. In 
the circumstances I had no alternative but to shout, ‘“‘That’s 
what I had thought of giving.’ 

This was strictly true. 

I then wrote out my cheque for 14 guineas. 


0.58. 








THE SECRETARIAT CAT; CR, NATURE DISREGARDED. 
THERE was a slinking ginger-coloured thing 

I met with sometimes in the pristine cool 

Of office mornings at eleven A.M. ; 

It seemed to be a cat, and_ like a fool, 

I wrote a note to Office asking them 

Why we kept cats; and Office, answering, 


Submitted pat (or, if it was not pat, 

At least within a month or two) a file 

Kight inches thick where Revenue and Law, 
Finance and Works had spread themselves in style, 
Down the long years contesting tooth and claw 
The point ‘to keep or not to keep a cat.” 


Submitted too therewith a ten-page note 
Digging and disinterring from this tome 

Its salient features. . ‘Lill the daylight died 
I fought that file while happier men went home 
And awestruck clerks beheld me open-eyed ; 
But still I made no sense of what they wrote. 


I called a peon and said, ‘*‘ Mohammed Ghouse, 
Tell me as man to man, why do we keep 

These felines in the Secretariat ?” 

And he replied, as deep that calls to deep, 

‘It is to combat the destructive rat 

(That ate the records) and the elusive mouse.” 


“Then, Ghouse,” I said, “my poor misguided Moor, 
This fearful file with all its hoary kin, 

But for our maniac efforts to extend 

Their lifetimes, might in some dark record-bin 
Have passed away, nay, made a useful end, 
Nourishing rodents?” He replied, “‘ Huzur!” 


‘OQ man!” I cried, ‘‘O futile, frantic man! 
Will you not learn to let the Cosmos be 

Nor trammel Nature with your clumsy chains? 
For all your ills she hath a remedy, 

Did you not go and put yourself to pains 

To thwart her purpose and pervert her plan, 


‘‘ As here, where Nature’s wisdom was content 
(As folly might have been) to let her rats 
Practise their teeth on this recorded rot, 

And you provide these file-preserving cats, 
Lest some old proser should be well forgot, 

Oe office meek some ue perionion pronetiont { oe 


H. B. 


| 


"| 
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‘With Mr. Panch’s sincere compliments to the R.A.F. on the completion of their brilliant work between Kabul and Peshawar.) 
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DIET IN 1929. 

Ir seems to be the invariable practice 
of those who are recovering from the 
fell scourge of influenza or desire to 
ward off its attacks to eat grit. The 
substance takes various forms, but 
nearly every family consumes with one 
or other of its daily meals a spade-(or 
shovel)-ful of marl, concrete, sawdust, 
fine gravel or sand. 

The discovery of this new diet basis 





“ SorRY, GUV'NOR 





was providential in the extreme. An 
eminent doctor was watching an ostrich 
at the Zoo, and noticed the bird devour- 
ing several pieces of paving-stone and 
a couple of bricks. Interested, he re- 
turned the following day and found the 
ostrich locking, if anything, fitter than 
before. Immediately the idea struck 
him 


“ What if vitamins lurk in the gritty 
part of favinaceous substances, banished 


by modern mechanical methods of food 
preparation from our daily fare?” 





I SHALL BE WANTIN’ THAT PILLOW-SLIP FOR THIS STUFF.” 








kinsons emerge refreshed from the fol- | in coffee, it contains nothing but the | 
lowing imbroglio each morning : | nutritious element of caffum, found only 


Oranges j in koffum. The rubble mentioned in | 
. is] 
the second place on the menu may 
Rubble. | either be pressed gently into the oranges 
~~ | +} ‘ } : i c “~nkled | 
Sour Milk through a hole in the skin, sprinkled | 


over the sour milk, dropped into the 
koffum, or eaten simply with a small 
trowel at the beginning or the end of | 
the meal. 

Now as to lunch. Something a little | 
more substantial will be found neces- 
sary by the convalescent or would-be 
valetudinarian for the second banquet 
of the day, and he will be well advised 
to fall back on the strong combination | 
of proteins and food-values favoured by 
my friends the Carruthers, viz. : 


Wholemeal Bread 


Koffum. 


A word as to one or two of the other 
salient features of this petit déjeuner. 

Sour milk was introduced many years 
ago from Bulgaria. Aneminent traveller 
noticed that Bulgarians never died, and 
thought that there must be some reason 
for this, as visitors to Bulgaria were 
not nearly so fortunate. Analysing a 
Bulgarian, he found that he was entirely 
full of sour milk. This led him to sup- 
pose that the germ of sour milk is 
equivalent to the germ of perpetual 





Bran. 


Liver. 


Rice Pudding. 








life; and in many cases the hypothesis 
jhas been abundantly proved. More } 


: Orangeade 
| than one septuagenarian vivewr has con- 


|fessed that but for sour milk he would 
Analysing a gritty substance he found|be no more than sixty or sixty-five 

a vitamin lurking there, and his theory | years old to-day. . 

was confirmed, Koffum is a beverage practically 
Grit became instantly one of the most | equivalent in nourishing properties to 





liver was not always esteemed by | 
our ancestors as a food basis, but within 
the last year or two it appears that a 
well-known biologist noticed that the 
lion or panther, when enjoying antelope 
and gazelle, invariably ate the liver 





fashionable ingredients of the British | coffee, except that, instead of containing 
breakfast menu. My friends the Wil-!the harmful ingredientof caffein, present 
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first. There must, he thought, be some 
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reason in Nature for this partiality. 
| Analysing a liver, he found it to be full 
| of ultra-violet raysand hypophosphates, 
which the lion or panther was obvi- 
ously determined to secure at once and 
before he could be interrupted in his 
repast. 

In ordering rice-pudding the reveller 
should see to it that the grain has not 
been polished or had the husk removed, 
being thereby robbed of its nutritive 
powers. A very simple experiment will 
prove the importance of this precaution- 
ary measure. 

Take any Polynesian native and feed 
him for three weeks on polished rice. 
At the expiration of that period he will 
be extinct. Now take another Poly- 
nesian native and feed him for the same 
length of time on rice with the husk in 
it, and he will instantly survive. This 
may prove a little awkward to the ex- 
perimenter, who will not know what to 
do with him, but he ean always be got 
rid of if his diet is changed and he is 

| fed on the polished grain. 

At restaurants, if any suspicion is 
entertained that the rice has been de- 
husked before cooking, the chef and the 
head-waiter, and, where possible, a 

| Polynesian native should be summoned 
in order that a protest may be made at 
; once, 

The dinner menu should not vary 
greatly from the mid-day meal, except 
that it may be a little more extended. 
A characteristic banquet served recently 
at a gathering of health-fiends, to 
which I was invited, comprised the 
following courses: 

Garlic, 


Yeast. 


Sand, 





Tripe. 
College Puddin 


Koffam, 


Sparkling Lemonade. 

On fast-days during Lent a lobster 
mousse would have been substituted for 
the fourth item on the list. 

Garlic, well understood by our ances- 
tors to be a sovereign remedy against 
were-wolyes and vampires, has only 
recently come back into its own. Al- 


most any kind of sand will do, or, failing | 


sand, the fine red gravel used in the 
manufacture of hard tennis-courts. My 
friends used ordinary builders’ sand. It 


the succeeding strata of the meal. The 
virtues of tripe have long been a house- 
hold word in Harley Street, and a well- 
known sexagenarian sex-novelist stated 
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Diminutive Playgoer. “WOULD YOU MIND REMOVING YOUR EAR-RINGS, MADAM? | 
THEY OBSTRUCT MY VIEW OF THE STAGE.” 





Yeast contains not only infra-red rays, 
but ecarbo-hydrates of potassium, and 


| college-pudding is rich in many of the 
constituent amygdaloids found only in 


| 
| 
} 
| 
j 
i 


| 
| 


| raisin-seeds and twigs. 
was found a perfect preliminary to} 


No one need fear the advent of March 
winds who makes a practice of limiting 
his diet during this month to the simple 
tariff I have prescribed above. But the 
grit is most important ofall. In nearly 


only the other day, “‘I owe my exist-|every case where a hale and rubicund 


ence entirely to dressed tripe.” 


man or woman is encountered in the 


= es 


street they will be found upon analysis | 
to contain chaff, wood fibre, wheat 
husks, seed-pods and marl, Evor, 








Where the Boy is Father to the Boy. 
“Boy Wanted as Companion to own son 
age 7.°—Daily Paper. 
A Lingering Death. 
“The painters of the original pictures were 
two artists named Vinck and Hendrix, both | 
pupils of Leyz, and they were executed from 
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1865—67."—Parish Magazine. | 
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| whole fortnight, my dear the 


TOPSY, M.-P. 
XXV.—Dors NEEDLEWORK, 

Wen Trix my distant delight I'm 
rather afraid that this will be about the 
last letter you ‘ll have for a long time, 
not that you 'll care, my dear from some 
( the obstruse things you say | believe 
you skip my profoundest passages, any- 
how darling the twins are definitely in 
the offing though rater reluctant, my 
dear it 's too protracted and wearing, be 
cause there's been some gauche miscal- 
culation about the date and we ‘ve had a 

nurse in the house for ajf~ 


expense not to mention the 
conversation, my dear the 
lorture, because of course she's 
» pearl of a person, quite 
placid and fussless, and | 
know will be a complete angel 
onee one's in bed, only my 
dear you know what they are 
in the small-talk department 
and the dear thing bubbles on 
ibout nothing but darths and 
deaths and major operations, 
with all the details and com- 
plications, my dear too tech- 
nical, and of course she has 
the most Belgravian connec 
tion, my dear she ‘s ushered 
half the peerage onto the 
planet, so that what 1 don't 
know about the insides of the 
aristocracy and their habsts 
in the home, my dear the 
firat week we went through 
the whole list daily, till I felt 
0 intimate with people | 've 
never seb eyes On, my dear | 
could tell you things about 
the Black Duchess's internal 
arrangements which she 
doesn't know herself, rather 
macaber darling well don’t 





you agree ? . 
Well that was tho first Polantinr oe 
woek, and then my dear we “IT SAY, THIS PARROT YOU SOLD ME WON'T BAY 
began on hospital shop, miy UNTIL T'VE FED HIM WITH NUTS 
dear I know the names and “O° COURSE THAT'S THE POINT. "I'S AN APTER-DINNER 
APKAKER 


hobbies of all the doctors and 
half the nurses, likewise my 
frarlest phantom of a sean lal or two, and 
of course | ‘ve quite fallen for a magnetic 
doetorcalled Bobble or somet hing w ho 's 
Nurse's Apollo, does ra liobology and 
sounds trresistib/e, and meanwhile my 
dear | ‘ve learned masses of Latin and all 
these gruesome initials they have in hos- 
pitals, my dear BID is a Brought In 
Dead, and B.B.A. means Born Before 
Arrival, yes it sounds difficult my dear 
but itmerely means that some careless in 
fantarrives before the nursedoes, though 
that as Haddock said might be better 
than a case of Born weeks after arrival, 
so my dear what with all this and period. 


dear the! 
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ical panies abou! the twins you ‘Ll un 
derstand that the tau? little nerves are 
faintly on the frayed side, and of course 
we ‘ve quale got operation 
on the brain, my dear the other day 
Haddock wasdreami/y carving achicken 
when suddenly he said, Will you have 
the femur darling or a bit off the tibia 
major, my dear too alarming 

Well my dear try to imagine the 
jading nature of everything, however 
we smile darkly through our tears 
darling, only I can't believe that this 
sort of thing is much of an enconrage- 


sand things 





ment to the twins, oh of course and] is too unsuitable. 


that's another worry, my dear nobody 


but me believes that it is twins, not! 
} 


even the doctor, well he's foo nebulous 


I'm being amusing about it, my dear 
too likely, and anyhow I never can 
understand why twins should be funny, 
my dear I think it's the most economical 
and disarming arrangement, however 
knowing I'm right I've been porfectly 
firm and we're madly organising two 
of everything, because that is the prac 
tical point after all, but my dear they 
actually wanted to wait and se ¢, because 
it seems that 's the done thing in dubi- 
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the idea of the 
tragical other one with quite nothing 


foo mie h for the tendey 


ous cares, however, 
to wear Was 
heart, sit, needle-workin ji, my 
dear the most laughable little 
and things about the size of egy-cosie ‘, 
at least Nurse and Mum do most of it 
because knittery Was never my strong 
est suit and | drop stitche 

and things that my pathetic garment 

look like nets, of 


so here | 


$0 Hany 


more Course One 





thing we've got against the twins is | 


that they've rather brought Mum 
back info our lives, my dew you know 
i l'm foo filial, but of course 
| she and poor Haddock arelike 
| the grater and the cheese, and 
having just been 
imade Vice-President of a 
| Maternity Centre she think 
} 


; tury dow 


iis guile burgeoning With ad 
| viee and thooric pnd 
}everything she says rewind 
| Nurse of somegqris/y aneedot: 
jabout a local anwathetic o1 
ithe Black Duchess's Ol 


something, and of course they 


yaecn 


| both rather resent oach othe: 
| 80 thoy have the most pro 
| tracted obstetrical Watth 
vver my suffering little body 
1 could iyi 

times and the 
| have is to make Haddoc! 
ito me out of Keats and 


my dear 
sole silences | 
i al 
Di 
wid sometimes one of t! 
ecstatic little short leaders in 
1 The Times, 
it want 


i litterary, and of cours 


becau © my deal 


the twins to be 


ever there's anything about 
ithe Tribe of Hlicks | have it 
lread over and over again be 

| CAUBO they must be horn 
lyrebols in that departs wont 
only Mum is rather a Hicl 

ophil because of the Porn, so 


A WORD she will interrupt with one of 
her clinical remarks and then 


Haddock look s beet es al her, 


and my dear the alm 


piere 


j 


Well darling I don’t know if all thi 
gives you any kind of a preture of you 


she’ s pra tically a doctor and | 


KENS and WINSTON and people | 


little blossom’'s tribulations, but if so | 
and my dear most people seem to think | have a quiet little cry for me, won't you, 


of course as I've told Haddock if the 
twins survive this they ‘Il he quile super 
men, woll there's no more news | think, 
{ see the House is still feebly function 


thing is that I find myself rather itching 
to be back in it, my dear it’s like a 


suspended, though | expect after the 
twins I shall be re-admitted and every 





thing, because that’s just the kind of 


} } 
| tags without me, my dear the bizarre | 


drug, however of course 1 'm still totally | 
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Husband (fo wefe, 


sweet but rather sloppy thing they dodo, 


however meanwhile | get one of my 
bosoms there to put down my dadly 
Question to the man HreKs, my dear 
I've just done a dazzling one about 
gas-ovens, my dear it’s to ask him 
whether his attention has been called 
| to the number of people who commit 
suicide by putting their heads in gas 
ovens, Whether it is not the case that 
| more people perish from gas-ovens than 
| from aleohol, and if he will take steps 
| for the prohibition of gas-ovens or any- 
| how have /icences for them and rows of 
astringent regulations, Oh and of course 
L've forgotten totell youabout my divine 
Society, my dear I did tell you once that 
there are 26/ Societies all beavering 
away for Prohibition and suchlike rancid 
atrocities, and somebody's sent me a 
sort of catalogue of them which has 
marked fun-value, my dear they have 
the most mawkish and protracted names, 
my dear there's the United Kingdom 
Alliance for the Total Suppression of 
the Liqui r Traffie by the Wall of the 
People, well there's a sweet little nick- 
| name for you, then there's the United 
Order of the Total Abstinent Sons of 
the Phanix, and the Wrgan VParent 
Total Abstinence Society, and the World 
Prohibition 


Federation, oh and herds 








more only I’m too tired now darling, 
woll of course in this world anybody 
may be right, but my dear the question 
does arise, can anybody whocan solemnly 
give themselves names like that be right 
about anything, and of course it’s too 
easy to laugh but with all you /lappers 
getting the vote quite anything may 
happen, anyhow the point is that L’m 
founding the most magical Society called 
Topsy's Own, only of course it has a 
superb long name as well, since that's 
the done thing, my dear it’s Topsy's 
Own Society for the Propagation of the 
Sense of Iumour and Proportion and 
for the Increase of Jnnocent Pleasure 
and Joy among the People, and my dea 
you shall bea Vice-President, O dear L'm 
shattered and weary and | suppose you 
think I'm a wee bit hysterical, well 
maybe | am, but if you'd heard what 
Nurse has just told Mum about what 
happened to Connie Fitlow so would 
you be darling, no more now, pray for 
me, your rather terrified little Topsy. 


A. P. H. 





Post-mortem Insurance. 
* Absolute security in the event of any kind 
of fatal accident,” 
Insurance Advertisement in Daily Paper, 








Just fill up the form on page 12 and 





state ultimate destination | 
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io has juat entered in the latest hat), “GOOD HEAVENS, DARLING! WHAT HAS HAPPENED? A MOTOR ACCIDENT?" 


Rural Amenities. 
* Lady (25-45) required to assist with house- 
keeping country, near bath.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper, 


Cures which do not Convince. 


''Two tablespoonfula of paraflin oil added to 
the footpath will relieve and refresh aching 
feet.” J Paper 


* ALMNANDRIA'A WATER, 
Meastnes to Minimise Porunarion,” 
Headlines in Egyptian Paper, 
There's nothing hke popollution for 


doing thi 

“A spooial parade of ‘Court Fashions’ will 
be held at t Savoy Hotel early in April for 
the benefit of Magleb and 5000 tona of tin per 
sunuiin in the American Society Girla whe 
ire to be debutantes this summer,” 

Local Paper. 

We understand that, by permission of 
Mr. Foun, many American parents are 
christening their girls “ Lizzie,” 


The Woolworth Way. 
The towers of llium were accounted 
high, 
But Woouwortu taught the world to | 
scrape the sky: 
And, though New York has reared yet | 
taller tops, 
His was tho face that launched a thou- | 
sand shops, 




















THE CHALLENGE. 
“ Daffodils 
Phat come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 
‘“ Wrerner Northward, lonely one, 
Ere thy fellows flying, 
Leaving warmth and Southern sun, 
Winds that may a swallow daunt, 
Winds of March defying ? 
Here are sunny skies to haunt, 
Sunny temple ledges ; 
Over there in England, now, 
Bare the furrow, bare the bough, 
Leafless yet the hedges ; 
There, till April wake the Spring, 
What shall be thy welcoming? " 


“Though the rest bebind me stay 
Timorous hearts !-—I care not ; 
Though the March wind daunts and 

chills, 
Me a bolder purpose fills ; 
{ to England wing my way, 





Karly as the daffodils, 
When with winds of March they 
¢ play 
i Who has said I dare not?” 
BELLOCKING. 


{ thank thee, Weurs, for teaching me 
that word.) 

My eyes, which were bent on the 
ground as I laboured up the long slope, 
; observed that here the grass was be- 
peckled with all manner of flowers, of 
several colours, red and blue and white 
For | am a man of observation, which 
s indeed my trade. Further, even the 
of things in a man's own 
country are known and loved of him. 
In this place I saw the bird’s-foot 
trefoil, but of the provenance of that 
name | know nothing. But my forbears 
knew. I saw also the white clover, 
which is loved of sheep, albeit it is small 
and of no presence. for this reason is 
this flower esteemed by the Men of the 
Downs. Now these men are good men. 

Of the other flowers which | saw in 
this place I indeed saw many. But to 
tell you their names, or of their order or 
genera, whether umbels or hymenopt- 
erous, | will say no word. For this is 
the jargon of Scientists, and it is bar- 
barous. Also I do not know. 

But as | went forward I took pleasure 
in that which I saw. And the savour 
of the day and the strong peace of | 
England, for this was Sussex, entered | 
into my mind and warmed my heart. 

There stood under the crown of the 
hill an ancient and deserted pinfold. 
The gates were long since vanished, 
and the fold was filled with rank wild 
parsley which grew to a height of some 
three feet. Or perchance it may have 
been 3°86911435 feet, more or less. A 


littlest 
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this trick I took from one RABELAIS, a 
strong priest whom you have not read. 
And a Blessing upon you! 

Though ruined, I say, and deserted 
indeed, the walls of this pinfold were 
strong and enduring, for they were built 
in the crafty manner of the country, one 
stone being set upon the other. This is 
the true method of building, which also 
our ancestors knew. But the townsmen 
and the moneylenders and those who 
have been educated at colleges know 
nothing of all this, But I know, for 
indeed I know much, And two men 
also know, who live in Paphlagonia 
(where you have never been), a little upon 
the right as you go in. Or perhaps 
towards the middle somewhat. And 
this is the end of this digression. 

Immediately 1 had passed this ruin 
my soul was filled with an intolerable 
melancholy, as is my custom. And | 
saw here a type of the feebleness of Man. 
[ thought also of that Roman who said, 
* Jam seges est uln Tioia fuit,” for Latin 
is also to me a tongue. 

But of my melancholy and of my 
weariness and of my desire for beer (for 
all things are triune) I said no word to 
my companion. For indeed was 
intent on other matters, and I could see 
him mighty busy upon the slopes below 
me. But the rabbits vanished before 
him even as did the Silver Stag from 
before Sir Martinbras in the Harra- 
gramitica, which you have not read. 
And indeed it is in vile and choppy 
Dog-Latin, and moreover of inordinate 
length. 

When I saw this, that my companion’s 
hunting was vain, I smote upon the 
ground with my staff and cried, “ La 
vie est vaine.”’ This is French, a subtle 


he 


tongue. 

And when I had made an end of all 
this and called my dog to me, and this 
time he came, for he was tired, I thought 
me of a certain tag which I had by me. 
Now this tag I stole from a certain Lapp 
in Abyssinia and had carried about 
with me for many years. And this is 
the manner of poets, for I am a poet, 
that they steal all kinds of fusty tags 
and phrases, yea, and ideas, from their 
fellows. And these they sow, as it were, 
in the dark soil of pocket-books or on 
the backs of bills, whereof they have great 
store. And presently the tag begins to 
put forth and to swell and to bud and 
to fructify, and lot the poet is inspired 
with a deathless sonnet or a jolly little 
lyric or a dainty whatnot. And men 
praise the poem and women admire the 
poet ; but it is only a little tag after all. 
Now the poet knows this, and his pub- 
lisher, but they say nothing. And now 
indeed have I told you, and much good 


may itdo you. And this digression is 





curse upon the exact. sciences! And 





also at an end. 
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I thought, I say, as I went over the 
hill, that the life of Man is like that of 
a dog. For Man is ever bunting with 
eager mouth after some vain shadow or 
another, and neither can he learn to 
achieve his quarry nor yet to refrain 
from the pursuit. And I thought of all 
that other men have said, of Vouraire 
and the Dies /re and Davip and of 
Ezra Pounp, for I am well-read. 

Ithought also of my own Works, how 
that they too will come to an end and be 
forgotten and be as nothing. Though 
this is hard to believe. 

And with all this my melancholy 
began mightily to increase, so that | 
started to compose a poem. And as | 
walked I fashioned with the aid of my 
tag the last verse of a Ballade. For it is 
the custom and rule of all poets, of whom 
[ am one, to write the last verse first, 
For in this way it is easier. 

But while | cast about for the othe: 
verses I heard a clock strike six, 
perceived it to be near the hour for the 
Opening of Inns. Hastily noting, ther 
fore, the lines I had already composed 
and having by these means effected : 
sort of catharsis (for Greek also is withi: 
my province) of my mood, | looked kindly 
down at the little town which now lay 
below me. Being at length fully sat 
fied with myself, I proceeded down the 
hill towards the tram-terminus and t 
busy haunts of men. 

God bless you all! I have done. 





an | 


DAN’S EPITAPH. 


Dan, he’s dead, as I used to know 

In the ol’ Thermopyle years ago 

Nobody ‘ll trouble to fix no stones 

Nor plant no plant 3 over ol’ Dan's bone 

Nor print no cards with a black edge 
round, 

Norshove wax flowers atop of is mound 

But I reckon there's chaps both nea: 
an’ far, 

In Charley Brown’s or the Paragon Bui 

From London River to Hobson's Bay, 

As'll set their drinks down a minute ' 
an’ say: 


** Wot, ol’ Dan dead as I used to know 
In the Thermopyle long ago 
(Or the Siar o’ Greece, or the Heir o 
Linne, } 
Or some other o’ them as Dan was in) ” | 
'E was a decent shipmate too, 
Darned good shipmate ’s ever I knew ; 
"E earned ‘is whack an’ ’e earned it 
straight, 
‘E. stood ‘is trick an’ ’e pulled ‘is weight ; 
An’ I don’t think ever I seen the man 
Could make long splices the like o’ Dan.’ 


Well, I ’ope they ‘ll say when [ come 
to die 

As much for me as for Dan, say [! 

C. F. 8. 
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Lady (unaccustomed to the telephone, 


} 
| CLOSING HOURS: A FABLE. 
Once there was a Particularly Upright 
| Politician who diligently enforced Wise 
Regulations that kept the Liberties of 
the People within Decent Bounds, but 
he received very few Bouquets for this, 
although his Efforts were simply and 
solely for the People’s own Good. 

One day, when he was walking on a 
Mountain in Switzerland, he became 
embedded up to the neck in a very cold 
Snow-Drift and, as the Night came on, 
every Part of him became Numbed 
except his Unconquerable Soul. 

Just as the Clock of a far-off Monastery 
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ringing up about grocer’s bill), “ E3TABLISHED ONE-KIGHT-EIGHT-FOUR, PLEASE,” 


was striking Eleven a St. Bernard Dog 
came to him and said, “ Courage, Poli- 
tician! Round my Neck is slung a little 
Keg of Cognac, and, if you will but help 
yourself to a Double, your Plight will 
appear less Desperate.” 

To which the Politician replied, ‘1s 
it not a Fact that the Virtuous Man 
will never fall below the Standard of 
Righteousness he demands of his Fellow 
Men?” 

‘ Yes,” agreed the St. Bernard Dog, 
though more properly he should have 
said,‘* The Answer is in the Affirmative.” 

“Very well, then,’ continued the 
Politician; “the Clock having struck 





Kleven it would be manifestly unbecom- 
ing for Me of all Persons to be supplied 
with Aleohol on a Publie Mountain 
and therefore, Dog, unless (a) you hold 
an Extension of Hours, or (6) you can 
give me a Sandwich to which the Supply 
of Intoxicating Liquor might be con- 
sidered as Ancillary, | must be true to 
my Principles and Perish.” 

Morar: If we are sustained by Right 
Ideas neither Dora nor Death has any 
Sting. = 


Homicide While You Wait. 
“ Elderly Person would do for invalid wife, 
in working man’s home; small wage, ab- 
stainer,”— Portsmouth Paper, 
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LIVESTOCK IN BARRACKS. 
XVL—Muzzte wap A Lirtie Lams. 

I rnEcret to say that we definitely 
suspect our Private Muzzle of doing 
these things on purpose, just in order 
to get his name in the papers. There 
was first the parrot, and then the 
mongoose, and finally there was this 
lamb. 

The only paper Muzzle will get his 
name into if he isn’t very careful is the 
Roll of Men Confined to Barracks.” 

The evidence of Private Muzzle him- 
self, inanattempttodisclaim 
responsibility, was that the 
lamb must have followed 
him home because he had a 
nice kind face; but we have 
heard that one before, and 
not even Lieutenant James, 
who is both soft-hearted 
and short sighted, believes it 
any longer. The evidence 
of Private Muzzle’s friends 
stated that he bought it the 
previous Thursday from a 
local farmer and, stranger 
still, paid for it; but all this 
is very doubtful on two 
counts, because who would 
buy a lamb when he reflects 
that in time it will grow 
up into a sheep? and what 
soldier would be in a posi- 
tion to pay for anything on 
. Thursday, the day before 
pay-parade? The evidence 
of Private Muzzle's enemies, 
on the other hand, is highly 
conflicting, and is only con- 
sistent in an obvious desire 
to get Muzzle into trouble 
for either sheep - stealing, 
lamb-abduction, insubordin- 
ation, obscene language, or 
anything thatoffers. Finally, 
there is no shred of evidence 
whatever to prove that 
Muzzle stole it ; so, knowing 
our man, We are inclined to 
believe that that is the correct solution. 

The lamb only paid us a brief visit ; 
and it would have been even briefer if 





“THE RESULT BAD BEEN THI 


Besides, the troops all loved the lamb 
very much. Not, thank Heaven, be- 
cause our lads are the kind of soldiers 
who love lambs very much, but because 
the creature had, immediately after its 
first appearance and no doubt by way 
of stabilising its position, taken a major 
part in an important football-match. 
This of course does not usually endear 
lambs to soldiery. Instead of stabilising 
their position it generally results in their 
moving faster than ever before. But in 
this case the animal had materialised 
with a playful rush behind our oppon- 








WINNING GOAL, 


jents’ goal-keeper and butted him in his 
| reserve company when he was all lined 


up to expect a totally different attack 


refused beer that night from Muzzle’s | 
own glass. This fact by the way led to 
a wordy argument between Muzzle and 
Pulithrough, the latter being subse 
quently at great pains to point out that 


what he had meant was that Muzzle | 


might catch foot-and-mouth disease 
from the lamb, and not the other way 
round, 
The attitude of the officers, however 
towards the unauthorised lamb under- 
went a sharp change the following day, 
when he repeated his playful surprise 
attack, but this time upon Sergeant 
Major Magazine just before 
a solemn parade, 
~ Now there are many 
things youeando to a hostilk 
goal-keeper and get 
with it which 
possibly do to a sergeant 
major. Chief of these is 
butting him when he is 
looking the other way, how 
ever tempting—and, in 
sergeant-major’s case, how 
ever easy—the target may 
be. After a spirited chas: 
by all round and round t! 
barrack square, during whi: 
Sergeant-Major Magazin 
took particular trouble a! 
ways to face the lamb whe 


“way 


caught and impounded in thi 
guard-room. 


sat upon it—figuratively 

course, forthe well-nourished 
Major Saddleflap was Presi 
dent—to consider its fate 


that, if the Adjutant 
> not 
days which of the 
claimant farmers was the 








Lhnree 


have to be suppressed by 


armed force. Of the Adju 


” tant’s part in theaffair, there 


fore, 1 must tell you next 


week. It made him very unpopular fo: 


Saddleflap, who was loudly cheered by 


we could have discovered to whom it | from histront. The result had been the |the troops that night for his decision 


really belonged, either in or outside the 
barracks, But no one in the battalion 
would confess even to knowing what the 
animal was, while outside three farmers 
all claimed it blasphemously and simul- 
taneously, which prevented the Adju- 
tant from issuing an order to the R.S.M. 
to have the animal quietly deleted from 
the nominal roll, 
property of even one farmer residing in 
the neighbourhood of a barracks is an 
expensive game; to do it to three at 


For to damage the | 


| winning goal ; and the lamb was at once | 


}made an honorary football-fan for our 
| battalion. Incidentally there wasnearly 
|a free fight in the garrison that night 
because our late opponents went about 
jin pubs and places where they grouse 
calling us, with much nasty insinuation, 
ithe First Loyal Animal Trainers. 
Among the officers the incident was 
treated as amusing but unusual; among 
jthe men the lamb was looked upon 
almost as an emissary of Providence. 


once would be prohibitive of all future | He was deemed to be the most perfect 


financial stability. 


j lamb that ever existed, except that he 


to give the lamb four days’ grace 
innocent Swordfrog said it was really 
calendar tells us that there is another 
time. Indeed, glancing surreptitiously 


into the guard-room compound next 


some trick or other—apparently to dc 





A. A. 


opponents. 





— | 


you cannot | 


ever it was, the creature was | 


with two goal-posts and a dummy wear- 
ing the football colours of our new 


An impromptu Board then | 


The Board at length decided | 
had | 
discovered within fou 


real owner, the lamb would | 


some while; in contradistinction to Major 


The | 


rather wonderful how all soldiers loved | 
all animals; but reference to a sports | 


important football-match in two days’ | 


morning, we saw the Sergeant-of-the- | 
guard trying hard to teach the lamb 
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“BLOWING FROM THE URALS.” 


Browne from the Urals, so they say, 





The air is bitter, the earth is grey, 
Dark-blue the nose ; 
And banks are broken, and safes 


are 
robbed, 

| And beautiful girls with light hair'| 
(bobbed) 


Are missing, and referees are mobbed 
When an East wind blows. 


| Bitter and strange the garden trees ; 

| Solicitors ask for extra fees, 

And the milk of kindness 
cheese 

With an Easterly wind: 


turns to 


| And it was on a day like this 


That our first father, then in bliss, 

Failing to give the fruit a miss, 
Partook and sinned. 

Spirits of darkness walk about 

(nd persons hitherto devout 

Experience religious doubt ; 
tubber goes down, 

And cats wail on the garden wall, 
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The vile East wind comes up this way, | 


’| There 


And i income-tax  etlies ans call 
| And leave their messages in the hall, 
Stamped with the crown. 
is no joy nor any mirth, 
| But only sorrow over the earth ; 
| Dresses by Paquin and by Wort 
Lose their appeal : 
‘On days like these, across the foam 
| The wild stark Norsemen used to roam : 
They must have had poor fun at home 
Is how I feel. 
For, crouching over the wood-log fire, 
Robbed of all joy and all desire, 
} Still the vexed Saxon feels with ire 
The window-draught ; 
|Anon he walks into the street 
Ye llow.and writhed, and vultures fleet 
| Pounce on hisliver—that’s their meat 
Both fore and aft. 


| Blowing from the Urals, so they say, 
|The vile Kast wind comes up this way ; 
| Anyone else may have the day 
When this oceurs. 

Not all the wool of Persian lambs 
| Taken from their confounded dams 
iCan save my soul, nor all the dramis, 
i Nor all the furs. 


| 
' 
{ 
i 
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Long marriages end i in divorce 
When East winds blow, 
horse 
| Lets down the punter on the course, 
And stockings tear, 
| Blowing from the Urals, so they say, 


The vile East wind comes up this way, 


| And the world will end upon a day 
| Bitter as this and dark and grey— 
But who will care? Evor. 


Commercial Cynicism, 
* Ce Easy CHAtns, 
\ctual value, 5/6. Sale Price, 24/11. 
Thousands of similar bargains.” 


SY 


Advt. in baily Paper. 


* Good a Mare, 
errs, 


10 years, quiet in all 
"——Provincial Paper. 


We understand that the Clydesdale 
cultural cireles this spring. 


“Tt was offic ally anvounced shortly before 
one o'clock to-day that the draw for the Water 
loo Cup and banquet have been bisket of 
flowers, aud dancing was kept February, owing 
to the continuance of frost.”— Local Paper. 





Dog-roses, no doubt, 





REMARKS THAT DON'T RING TRUE. 


Wife. “Do LET'S GET AWAY FROM HERE, 


DARLING. It’s 


$ SO DULL FOR YOU, AND I'VE REALLY GOT PLENTY OF HATS AT HOME.” 


and every 


coupé will be very popular in agri- | 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


To visit a new country for the first 
time is great fun; but it is even greater 
fun to introduce somebody else to a 
country that you know. To play the 
courier, to be the runner of personally- 
condueted tours, satisfies some deep- 
eated craving in the human soul. It 
makes you feel proud and powerful and 
protective—a superior being who has 
Been There Before. 

lt was this instinct, no doubt, which 
made us decide that it was time to take 
Timothy to his first theatre. ;—————~ 
Or no, let us do ourselves 
ustice. It is the fashion 
nowadays for young parents 
to run themselves down, to 
attribute the basest and most 
s-lfish of motives to all then 
actions towards ther 
children. Our parents used 
to say to us, “‘ We are strict 
with ‘you, my dear, because 
we love you so much. It is 
all for your own good and 
": whereas we say 
to our children, audibly or 
otherwise, “We gave birth 
to you solely out of self- 
interest, that we might have 
i fuller experience of life. We 
give you toys to play with 
simply because it amuses us 
t you.” Probably | 








own 


happiness 





tO watch ; 
the truth about parents lies 
midway between these two 
fashionable hypocrisies. Prob 
bly &® genuine desire to give 
Timothy pleasure was the 
main motive for our theatre 
exfedition. But there is no 
doubt that the courier com- 
plex played its part. 
Anyway, we went. Not to 
Peter Pan, because to start 
off with the best is to court 
disappointment for ever after; 
not, in fact, to any play, be- 
cause Timothy is only four- 
and-a-half, and we did not 
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“Took! There's the clown, Mum- 
my 

«No, no,” said Audrey hastily, and 
hurried him past the haughty blonde. 
“The clown ll be inside, on the stage.” 

We were in our seats a good ten 
minutes too early, thanks to Audrey’s 
mania for punctuality. But Timothy 
was quite happy staring at all the differ- 
ent features of the theatre, from orches- 
tra to programme-sellers. Also he dis- 
covered that his seat tipped up with a 


strong spring. 


Enormously Rich Person (reading newspaper). 
SOLICITOR DECAMPED WITH 





“It's more tippy-uppier than a taxi- 


eS 





“ HERE'S A 

SEVENTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS.” 
His Wife (bored). “I’M NOT INTERESTED IN SMALL CHANGE, 

ISN'T THERE ANY NEWS?” 





a feminine trick-cyclist, who rode round 
and round the stage on a turquoise-blue 
bicycle. At first she was fully dressed 
in a fur coat, a lace frock, shoes, stock 
ings, hat and gloves; but as she rode 
(and all the time the bicycle was sway- 


ing, bucking, waltzing and cutting the | 


most surprising capers) she took off her 
clothes one by one and flung them into 





the wings with superb nonchalance 


until there she was in her pink tights, 


sailing round with one foot on the saddle 


and one on the handle-bars. | 


Timothy was entranced. He clapped 
= furiously and shouted ‘‘ Good! 
Good!” as though he had a 
lifetime of trick-cyclists be- 
hind him with which to com- 
pare her. 

The next turn was a so- 
prano in a white-and-silver 
evening dress. She sang a 
drawing - room ballad, of 
which not a single word was 
distinguishable. Timothy, 
with a child’s merciless sense 
of humour, laughed uproar 
iously when she took her last 
piercing top note. 

‘‘Darling, hush,” said Au 
drey. “This lady isn’t meant 
| to be funny.” 
| “But, Mummy, sh 
squeaked,” ; 

She sang another song and 
| yet another. 

“ But, Daddy, when is 
going to begin?” 

‘“ Begin what?” 

“Taking all her cloes off 
like the other lady.” 

We did our best to drown 
him with desperate but in- 
sincere applause. 

Next came a ventriloquist, 
dressed in schoolmaster’s cap 
and gown, with his doll 
“Tommy” in knickerbockers 
and a red jersey. 

After about five minutes 
I noticed that Timothy was 
looking rather puzzled. 











think 
enough ; not to a pantomime either, be- 
cause | myself have such bitter memories 
of topical grown-up jokes which I didn't 
understand and of interminable grown- 
up love-seenes. Variety, that was the 
thing. We decided at last on the 
Panaceum. 

“There's going to be a real live 
clown,” we assured Timothy as the 
taxi drove up to the brilliant lights of 
the doorway. His eyes grew round 
withanticipation. Heclutched Audrey's 
sleeve while I was taking the tickets and 
pointed to one of the ravishingly blonde 
young page-girls in fantastic uniforms 
for which the Panaceum is renowned. 


| 
| 





he could concentrate for long , seat,” he said joyfully, and proceeded to 


make twenty or thirty rapid demonstra- 
tions of its extreme tippy-uppiness. 

At last the lights went down and the 
curtain went up. The orchestra played 
an overture while some coloured adver- 
tisements of next week's attractions 
were thrown on to a screen. Then the 
curtain went down and the lights went 
up. 

“But it’s all finished,” wailed Timothy 
in dismay, “and I never saw any 
clowns!" : 

“It hasn’t begun yet,” I assured him 
in my best courier’s manner. And the 
next minute the curtain was really up 
and the first turn was in full swing— 


“It’s all right,” I whispered. ‘He 
isn’t real, you know—only made of 
wood.” } 

Timothy's brow cleared, and afte: 
that he laughed and clapped whol: 
heartedly. Intelligent of him, I thought 
proudly, to understand so quickly. But 
when the curtain fell he turned to me 
again. 


too, Daddy ?” 
the indicator 


him— Garibaldi, the world- 
famous Italian clown, with his bald 


to enjoy 





e | 
! 


** And was the little boy made of wood, | 
At last “No. 4” flashed into sight on 


“Now you'll see the clown,” said 
Audrey, and we leant back in our seats 














| ment we could think of. 
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* Husbana” (playing va 
FROM THE CLUB.” 





hend: his sallow face, his ill- fitting black 
suit and his miniature piano, Audrey 
and I are Garibaldifans. We have seen 
him fourteen times. We have evencalled 
our dog after him, the highest compli- 
So we straight- 
way forgot everything except our own 
enjoyment of him, A turn of the finger, 
what a wealth of subtlety it contained ! 
A flick of the eyebrow, what volumes 
it spoke! He scarcely moved at all, and 
never swiftly, yet with what exquisite 
impudence he made us believe in his 
agility ! 
W e clapped till our hands ached. 
“But, Mummy,” said Timothy pa- 


| tiently, “‘when’s the clown coming?” | 





It was then—for the first time, I} 


think—that I realised what it means | 


to be grown up. When you have de- 
serted the obvious for the subtle; 
when you cease to laugh at exaggeration 
and begin to see the humour of under- 
statement; when you wash the paint 
and the flour off your clown’s face and 
dress him in shabby black—then you 
are a grown-up at last. 

I was too much of a coward to explain 
I denied my hero and told alie. I said 


| that mes clown must have fallen ill, and 
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that the silly man in black had been 
put on to fill his place. 


“And what did you like best?” Audrey 
asked him when we went in to say good- 
night to him in bed. 

“The tippy-uppy seats,” he murmured 
sleepily. 


DETECTION MADE EASY. 
‘One of the characteristics of the police,’’ 
we read, ‘‘is a something which can only be 
described as charm.,’’} 
My Robert, no matter what others may 
say, 
I am not a critic who passes 
| Censorious comment concerning theway 
| You cope with the criminal classes, 





| But I venture to think you could lessen 
the harm 
That is wrought 
pressor 
[fonly you’d cultivatefurther the charm 
Of which you're the lueky possessor. 


by the evil trans- 


Although you can fascinate people like 
me, 
At present you don’t cast a spell on 
(To any especially striking degree) 





Your natural foeman, the felon; 
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if, AND L’LL BE DADDY COMING HOME 








FP or your tasnores allure he refuses to fall 


And, bent on nefarious dealings, 
Continues, supposing he feels it at all, 
Successfully hiding bis feelings. 
But, my friend, this reproach you could 
speedily lift 
If you made it your daily endeavour 
To foster the force of your natural gift 
And grow more magnetic than ever 
You won't have to search after foot- 
print and clue 
Wherewith to convict the offender 
When, just for the joy of communing 
with you, 
He'll simply come up and surrender. 








Shadows of the Election. 

** But a vote given to the Liberals was a vote 
wasted, because in no sense could Tdmrwhm- 
rwhm womrwdm womrdw mbo there be a 
Liberal Government. (Hear, hear.)” 

Report of speech in West-Country Paper. 
This seems to be pretty convincing. 


The Martyrdom of Fashion. 

“The skirts to be worn by day are short. 
Some are kilted broadly and 
knees.” —Daily Paper, 

But there are still a good many people 
who would prefer them bolted to the 
ankles. 


1 stitched to the 
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Peter (paying early 
FEEL TOO WELL?” 


A FURORE OF FACTS: 


Tue ladies had left the dinner-table, 

id under the influence of a second glass 
f my host's excellent port the troubles 
if the day and the birds I had missed 
were rapidly becoming nothing but a 
mellow memory. 

I found myself sitting between Wil- 

ughby, the Member for Pudlow, and 

Bishop of Dillborough. 

Willoughby opened fire at once in a 
manner usually reserved for his most 
truculent hecklers 

* The abuse of the English language,’ 
he said, “is even more marked among 
the so-called educated classes than 
among the lower orders, Only this 
afternoon, on my way back from the last | 
drive, I heard Robinson talking to one of 
the keepers about a covey of pheasants.” 

“A covey of pheasants!" I said. “How 
appalling! He should of course have 
said a ; 

“Exactly,” said Willoughby. “He 
should have referred to a nye of phea- 
sants. A covey of partridges or grouse 
would have been correct. Just as one 
speaks of a fall of woodcock, a spring of 
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morning visit to long- 
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suffering quest). UNCLE JOHN, WHAT 


teal, a gaggle of geese, a wisp of snipe 
or a badling of d 

« Precisely,’ 
of ducklings.” 

‘And so of animals domestic or wild,” 
continued Willor ighby. ‘A pride of 
lions, ot t of 
swine.” 

‘* What,’ interposed the Bishop, “do 
you think of our chances in the General 
Election? Personally I atm inclined to 
the h opinion that considerably 
more hinges on land policy than we 
realise at present.” 

“T quite agree,” 
as a farme! 


uc ks.” 


Lsaid. “Ora worseling 


7 
a sku ‘xes or a sounde 


a 


I replied. “TI speak 
I own a sounder of swine, 
at least one of my pigs is sounder than 
the other. I also have a holocaust of 
hens, and my wife half a pandemonium of 
parrots. The other half lost its life after 
an encounter with the cat, which had 
just had a concatenation of kittens.” 

The sishop, who was very deaf, did 
reply. 1 therefore addressed him 
on a louder note. 

‘I agree with you, Sir,” I said, “that 
much interest may be expected to attach 
to the Land Question at the General 


not 


CHARLY 


bo Yo! 
for and against vivisection,” 
GENERAL 


an clection issue ? ” 
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DO IN THE MORNING WHEN YO 


“There isindesd sitiibohe « said both 
he replied 
vivisection,”” | howled: ‘the | 
Exection! Do you thir 
that the new Prayer Book will be made 


‘Not 


As | spoke | could hear Willoughby 
muttering, “* A sord or sute of mallard, 
singular of boars, a bevy of quail and a 
congregation of plovers. 


‘I sincerely hope not,” replied the 
Bishop. ‘The opinions of ssa of 
our devout ¢c mgregations are strong sly 


against such a course. 

“The voice of the plover is heard in 
the land,” | murmured devoutly 

“Very true,” said the Bishop. “The 


whole question will no doubt be referred | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to the next Lambeth Conference. A most 
wonderful—ah—gathering.’ 
“It might almost,” I said, ‘be de 


scribed as a psalter of Bishops.” 
As we left to join the ladies Wil- 
loughby was still muttering, ‘A mw 
muration of starlings, a sege of herons 
and a building of rooks.” 
As we drove home my wile asked me 
what I thought of the party. 








Election.” 





“A geyser of bores,” I replied. 
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AT THE IDEAL HOME OFFICE. 1 
Joun Burn. “f SER YOU'VE STILL GOT THE SAME OLD DORA. | 
Sir WinwiaM Joynson-Hicxs. “OH, NO! POOR DORA'S DEAD. THIS 18 HER LITTLE | 
SISTER.” 
Joux Buti. “WELL, I COULD HAVE SWORN—— HOWEVER, I MUST TAKE YOUR 
WORD FOR IT." | 
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| Commission which, under the 
|} manship of Mr, J, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 26th.—Lord Wis- 
rerTON found himself quite unable to 
inform Mr, Jonnsron if “sych a man 
as Mr. Josui" would be eligible for the 





Chair- 


H. Wuirney, 


| inquire into certain aspects of Indian 


| labour. The House, which had never 

heard of Mr. Josui, threw expectant 

| glances towards the Hon. Member for 
Newcastle-under- Lyme, but Colonel 
Josut Wepawoop was not, it appeared, 
the gentleman referred to. 

The House concluded the Committee 
stage of the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Bill, the burden and heat of de- 
fence being sustained by the Lonp Ap. 
vocaTts and the Sonicrror-GENERAL FOR 
ScoTLaNnD, the honours of attack being 
pretty widely distribu- 
ted. When the House 
adjourned it was still 


“comin’ through the 
rye,” or, to be more 
exact, Mr. Rye was still 


coming through with 
his attack on the Derby 
Corporation Bill. 
Tuesday, February 
Y6th.~Lord HatsHam's 
speech, moving the 
second reading of the 
Local Government Bill, 
gave something more 
than a summary of the 
It was a 
masterly exposition of 
the Bill, and dealt with 
all its substantial 
pects, but was not over: 
loaded with a confusing 


measure, 





is to] Sincnair has his way. 
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VOR onl Lord Joao RY both made it oleae 
that there is to be some cogent criticism 
from the Conservative and Liberal 
benches. 

“In lone Glenartn y’s thicket lies 
couched the lordly stag,” but it will not 
lie there much longer if Sir ArncHrpaALp 
He has fell de- 
signs both on the thicket and the stag, 
but the answers he got from the Srcre- 
TARY OF STATE FOR Scornand did not 
suggest that he can rely on much assist- 
ance, either in artificially spreading 
bracken disease or in decimating (for 
the benefit of the afflicted agriculturist) 
the antlered herd. 

I was sorry that Mr. Winn Tuorne 
was not in his place to-day to ask the 
question standing in his name about 
the unclean state of the Palace of West- 








minster’s windows and who, if anybody, 


‘Z ULS STEER 
=z HOU Sit 











[WO FIRES 


BETWEEN 


ithe CHANCELLOR OF 
|had net already dealt with Mr. 





U nionists are a pretty scaly lot whose | 
loyalty bas to be bought by money con- 
tributed by the British taxpayer. They 

are, at any rate, quite able to hold their | 
own in controversy, and I doubt if Mr. | 
D. D. Rem would have taken up the 
cudgels (or whatever it is they take up | 
in County Down—cobble stones, if | 
remember rightly) so dispassionately if 
THe ExcrEaver 
Snow- 


| 
| 


DEN 8O shrewdly. 

Mr. Cuvrecnine twitted Mr. Svowpen 
with giving the House little but “venom 
served up cold,” and admitted that the 
Measure to which the Resolution be- | 
longed was brought in now in order | 
that the Right Hon. Member for Colne 
Valley should not be able, if he came 
back to power in May, to give Ulster 








lations lie behind the Clydeside attitude, | 


the swift and malicious kick he longed 
to administer and 
would administer with- 





out any consideration 
for the working-class | 


population of that area. | 
But a still unkinder | 
cut awaited Mr. Snow 
pen. The Clydesiders, | 
with Mr. WaHeat.ey as | 
their spokesman-in- | 
chief, told Mr. SvowpEN 
that they had no use for | 
his Amendment They j 
concerned with 
the welfare of the work- 
ing wherever 
they might be and not 
with Mr. Syxowpen's 
private feuds, and they 
wanted tosee the Ulster | 
working-man get all the | 
unemployment benefit | 
that he eould 
Needless to say, prac- 
as high-minded consider- 


were 


} 
CIABSECS 


CHURCHILI 


tical as well 


since lower unemployment benefits in 
Ulster would mean an influxof unwant: d 


: ‘ Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN FINDS HIS OFFENSIVE CHECKED BY MR 
elaboration of detail. IN FRONT AND BY Mr. WHEATLEY FROM BEHIND, 
Mr. Nevinrne CHam- 

KERLAIN was an interested listener in|has the job of cleaning them. There 
the Commons’ Gallery. are those who suggest that ‘ More 

Lord Parmoor opposed, but not very | Light!" would be a good motto for 
effectively. Lord Parmoor has only | | those who frequent the Palace, for- 


one speech, which he has delivered at | 
greater length and more often than any 
liv ing (or dead) politician. Replete w ith | 


presuppositions and insinuations which | are probably uncleanable by ordin: ur) 


almost invariably turn out to be mares’ - 
nests and embodying a minimum of 
hard facts, it is an admirable speech in 


which to suggest that there is dirty hit possible for Northern Ireland to give 
work at the international eross-roads, | unemploy ment insurance benefits equal 





| hasalready chosen“ //ectricitas ulumin- 
jatio mea. ; 


} 
but it will not arouse any enthusiasm | t 


the Local Government 


against 


That task must be shouldered by some | 


other noble lord, presumably by Lord 
Russenn, who as a London County 
Councillor of old standing should know 
the local government game backwards 
He, however, probably finds in the Bill 
nore to praise than to blame. 

No second voice was raised in oppo- 
sition on this oceasion, but Lord Dyxe- 


Bill. | introduced by Mr. Samuen, 
DEN moved that words be added to the | opponent of the Government to declare | 


| 





getting that the House of Commons 


As for the windows, they 


methods, 
The Money Resolution for the appro- 
| priation with which the Treasury makes 





o those obtaining in this country was} 
Mr. Snow- 


effect that the money should be repaid 
There is no real social heals. in 
Mr. Snowpen’s chilly bosom 


| 
“| 


He is a| objection 
Liberal still, and, like most Liberals, he! transferred the Poor Law from one set 


Irish shipyard workers to the Clyde 

After a resumed debate, in which re- 
torts courteous and other, and eharges 
of self-interest mostly other, were freely 
bandied, the L.C.C. Traffie Bill re- 
ceived its Second Reading, 

Wednesday, February 27th. — The | 
Lords gave the Local Government Bill | 
a second Lord Bravenamr 
led the criticism, but admitted that “it | 
would be idle for the most determined | 


; 


reading. 


that there was not a considerable 
amount of good in the Bill.” His chief | 
was that the Bill merely | 


is convinced that the only good Ulster- | of bodies to another, instead of breaking | 


man is a dead Ulsterman. 


He did not} it up altogether ; 


and he thought the | 


exactly say that, but he managed to| Bill penalised the small shopkeeper and | 
make it clear that in his view the Irish | needle anny benefited landowners. 
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| The speech of the afternoon came 
from Lord Dawson or Penn, whose 
theme was the parts of the Bill which 
empower certain local authorities to 
establish general hospitals. What did 
local authorities know about general 
hospitals ? he asked, and urged that the 
great voluntary hospitals should be 
made the nucleus of a nation-wide 
scheme for the provision of hospitals 
for all classes. 
Mr. Locker-Lawrson managed in the 
Commons to assure Colonel WEpGwoop 
that the Duteh newspaper “revelations ” 
of a new secret military treaty between 
France and Belgium, with Britain as a 
| benevolent “listener-in,” were complete 
moonshine. He was less lucid in ex- 

| plaining why the German airship, Graf 
Zeppelin, had been refused permission 
to visit Egypt. Presumably it is feared 
that it might be Wafded out of its 
proper course, 

Mr. BripGeMaAN was overwhelmed 
with regret that Sussex by 
no protected harbour to which the new | 
cruiser, H.M.S. Susser, might repair to | 
he given ovel by the 
patriotic denizens of those bleat-resound 
ing highlands. However, if there wer 
any little gifts of flowers or mess plate 
knocking about it meght be possible for 
the vessel to lie in open anchorage, pro- 
vided a fine day could be selected long | 





the sea has 


the “once 


enough for the presentation to take | 
place 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
explained the arrangement he had come 
to with the Finance Minister of the} 
Irish Free State with regard to the re- 
demption of the British silver coins that 
have been replaced by a commemorative 
eries issued by the Free State Treasury, 
every native Irish animal 
except Mr. De VALera is artistically 
represented, 

\t the close of Question-time M) 
THURTLE rose amid cheers of mingled | 
encouragement and derision to ask leave | 
to introduce his ‘Clean Politics Bill 
The object, he tactfully explained, was 
to compel the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties, the fontes et origines of whose | 
Party funds are enveloped in devious 
and whose methods of dis 
tributing rewards to the faithful are 
still the subject of deep proletarian su 





n which 


mystery 


| picion, to assume the same methods of 
| transparent publicity as are adopted by 
| bis own high-minded Party. 

The black sheep below the Gangway 
and across the floor “‘ baa'd ' contemptu- 
ously, and Mr. THurr.e’s colleagues 

| made fleeey noises of lamb-like inno- 
| cence and tried to look as if they had 


Phil 
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knowledge that no more will ever be 

heard of it—not even in Shoreditch, 
Thursday, February 28th.—The Con- 

servatism of the Crcins is known to 





COMPLACENT HOUSE-CLI 


Mr. THURTLI 


ANER, 


express itself at times in terms of revolt, 
but Lord Sanispury has always been 
the 
who 


considered the member of 
trio of brothers 
could be relied upon to move 


one 
brilliant noble 
in sedate 


and ordered way It was with some- 








| never heard how trade unions collect 
| their political levies 
| 


| House gave Mr. Taurrse leave to intro- 


| duce his Bill in the sure and certain 


“THIS WAS THE MOST UNKINDES' 
CUT OF ALL,” 
(The Army Estimates have been reduced by 
about half-a-million.) 
Sin LAMING WORTHINGTON-EVANS. 
thing akin to horror that his fellow 


Graciously the peers watched him metaphorically ran- 


| ning out into the street 


in his petticoat 
jand screaming. 
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The occasion was Lord Exipanx's 
Life Peers Bill, a distinctly belated at 
tempt to sprinkle the Upper Chamber 
with a few life peers. Various peers 
objected that this was merely seratch 
ing the surface of Lords’ Reform. 
Sanispury said the Government 
no interest one way or the other 
Speaking personally—well, speaking 
personally, Lord Sanispury found that 
people had precious little respect for 
the House of Lords nowadays, still less 
for the House of Commons, and none 
at all for representative government 
The House of Commons was to blame 
They had a ehance to set up a strony 
Second Chamber in 1927 and would 
To-day the noble lord 
conveyed the impression that in his view 
almost anything might happen. 

Sir Lamina Wortrninaton- vans 
always commands the respectful atten 
tion of the House and rx pays it 
lucidity and as much brevity as the im 
portant subject, the Army estimate 
permits. It is 
general agreement that the little Brit 
army cannot under existing condition 
grow any littler that 
found, even on the ground of expense 
with the efforts it is making to enab! 


Lord 
had 


not take it. 


indeed a matter of suc 


no fault can be 


itself to go, if called wpon, a d d 
long way at a much higher rat 


speed than heretofore. ‘The 
ization of the military machine proved 
the Minister’s main theme, but he als 


mechan 


found time to expla n—antic pati 
the Labour Amendment-—that, whil 
since 1925 our effective military « 

penditure has decreased by more tha 


ten per cent, the much larger compa 
able « xpenditures of the United Stat 
France and Russia, all show a hea 
inercase, as also do the expenditures « 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Switz 
and Japan 

The Labour Amendment amounted 
effect to a declaration that the Govern 


had not been suffic iently zealo 


ment 
in pursuit of international disarmament 
It wrung from the Financial Secreta 
to the War Office the declaration 

flattering to our thin r 
that, i 
British army were cut down by ha 
morrow, nobody would take any not 


altogethe: 
line of BI1X wheeled lorries i 
lf ’ 

lito 


Candidates who are Irresistible. 


“¢), Previous appointment, if an 


h Groverniment or private service, 
1. Hasing much taste in militar | 
recent! joined Army and Navy Store 1 
wer by candida for app int 
rece im India, 


why I called him m 
ntle knight fm Spenser,’ she addé 
wth so fond 0 Dpe nse 
Da 
neither o them cared much 


Evidently 





t CHAUCER 
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A MASCARA AL” Tr he appeneia mi esto 


OWING TO THE CUSTOM OF WRITING ON BRICKS, 


BY THK MODERN POSTMAN, 


THE LINER’S LEXICON. 

By a Dirripent TRAVELLER 
(Concluded.) 

A series of bookcases con- 
taining all the novels you have read 


“The Pink Star is a much more comfort 
able line than this,” and ‘Are you going 
across?” 
Pon poises.— Large and frolicsome fish 
whose gambols ave always completed a 
few seconds before you can reach the side. 
except one which is never returned. Purser.—-An official who, like the 
Life Jackels,—An unsightly article of | Chief Steward, it is well to have on your 
emergency clething which, should you} sick Everything that is not done by 
be projected into the sea, will keep you | the Chief Officer and the Chief Steward 
afloat long enough to ensure your death | is done by him. Noone else can break 
fromachill, In every cabin is apicture|the Company's rule against cashing 
of the way to put these jackets on. | cheques. 
The gentleman who poses for these} Sea. 
photographs is, owing to the highly 
specialised character of the industry, 
one of the most liberally paid of all 
public officials. 
Marline-spike.—See Belaying-pin. 
Mile. —A distance measured on the 
decks for the benefit of passengers who 
must, by Jove! keep fit. On land, should | 
they be dominated by the same passion, 
they gratify it in silence; but at sea 
they walk only at the top of their voices, 
Mill-pond.--A small sheet of water | 
on the outskirts of low-lying English | 
Villages with which the ocean on a calm 
day is invariably compared, 


Lalrary. 


The untrustworthy element 
which buoys ships up, and which be- 
itween embarcation and disembareation 
there is no real need even to glance at. 

Sea-Sickness.—A degrading malady 
from which many very common people 
ure exempt. 

Second Class.—A part of the 
reserved for inferior creatures 
when seen beyond their barrier, are 
often found to be behaving uncomfort- 
ably like ourselves. 

Steamer Acquaintances, 
who have been admitted to a certain 
degree of intimacy, but whom there is 
ino reason to continue to know, or more 


ship 


who, 





¥ wea 
] assenpers 


Partner.—'The so-called ally who at | 'than bare ly acknowledge, on dry land. 
all ship’s games prevents you from | Steward.—No sooner does the ship 
winning. leave port than your steward becomes 

Passengers. — Fellow - voyagers who | your father and mother. See to it that 
say, ‘ Good- morning,” "It's not so} you are not an orphan. 
none to- Gey,” ' “Isn't that a whale?’ bes Stewardess.—Ditto. 


CHARIVARL. 


Bote ee 


THE ASSYRIAN LETTER-CARRIER HAD AN 





oe | 


ane ¢ 


} nin need 














PER 1 ay ea 


ADVANTAGE NOT ENJOYED 


Sweep.— Thesmoking-room lottery on 
the day's run. An estimate of the 
probable number of knots is furnished 
by the Captain, whose chosen figure is 
made the centre of ten, or possibly 
twenty, surrounding numbers. Above 
the top of this group all numbers are 
bunched together as“ High field.” Below 
the bottom of the group all numbers 
are bunched together as “ Low-field.” 
Should there be an accident or a fog, 
Low-field wins. ‘There is no smoking- 
room on any liner in which there is not 
a& man who once, out of mere caprice, 
bought the Low-field and won it owing 
to the fact that one of the erew-——either 
a stoker maddened by heat or some poor 
devil of a Lasear, don't you know— 
went overboard, and the ship was de- 
layed in the process of saving his life 
‘We saved him, thank Heaven, but it 
took three-quarters of an hour, and just 
put me right. 1 forget exactly what it 
came to, but something round about 
two-hundred-and-fifty pounds.” 

Tobacco.—A pungent aromatic leaf 
which, smoked in the presence of those 
who are sea-sick, makes them more than 
ever wish they had never been born. 

Upstairs.—A word that is definitely 
relinquished in favour of “on deck” 
only on the last day of the voyage. 

Wireless News.---A printed or typed 
sheet which tells more about Chicago 
gunmen than Parliament, KE. V. L. 
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AT THE PLAY. compos. Fatig 
“THE Rumour o (Court). aggression. 


Wuewn Mr. C. K. Munro’s brilliantly- 
mottled satiriccomedy, The 


first played by the Stage Society it was! ing by ultra-patriot 


fairly easily crammed into 
the time which passes be- 
tween dusk and midnight. 
Now, by an heroic feat of 
compression—a distasteful 
business to this dramatist, 
who (bappy man!) always 
has more ideas in his mind 
than he knows what to do 
with and has little sense of 


in design—it is remade to 
play just under the three 
hours. 

It runs a certain risk of 
suffering in the favour of 
the public (which has been 
so long told to murmur, 
“ Every day and in every 
way we become stupider 

| and stupider,” and has 
| really begun to believe it) 
because it has been hailed 
| by enthusiasts as effective 
anti-war propaganda. 
Well, it is that, no doubt, 
and that’s no bad thing 
in the circumstances. But 
; it is also admirable enter- 
tainment. Mr. Munro has 
a mischievous and sardonic sense of 
humour and a selectively sensitised film 
of a brain that records and reproduces 
the absurdities, pomposities, easy senti- 
mentalities, bluffs and humbug of his 
fellows in high place or low, especially of 
| the kind of fellows whose ideas he most 
| dislikes. This tends to diminish the | 
| force of his otherwise sound argument | 
| by giving an exaggerated impression of | 
| bias; but it certainly frees him from the | 
| dulness which the seriousness of his | 


i 


Prime Mi 
Sir Re 





| convictions might otherwise induce. 
| He does not like Generals, 


| Ministers, Old Etonians, demagogues, 
clergymen and hard-faced men of busi- 
| ness; you perceive that readily enough | 
| from his text. 
The rumour was casually started in | 
the flat of one of those vulgar acquisi- 
tive men talking with two others of the 

| breed—their two deplorable wives lend- 
| ing bored attention to matters too deep 
or dull for them—and it was to the effect 
that Loria, badly beaten by Przimia a 
generation ago, was now meditating re- 
vanche, There are pickings to be made 
from the fall and rise of shares, from 
munition contracts and, if ever such a 
| deplorable disaster as war should occur, 
from many other kinds of profitable con- 
tracts, wanglements and entanglements. 


Cabinet | 
| 





‘CH, OR 


THE 


fer 
mister . 


bert Mortime 


represented in England that the noble | has com: 
girl had been brutally murdered by the | of 


Lorians, 





| And the rumour gro OWS. - Guapictons are 





r 
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than she should be is killed by a stray 
tumour, Was | shot fired at paces art ntoa Lorian meet- 


P.M. 
(DEPUTATION OF 


and the Prime Minister can- | | gallant boys and the prospect of 
not afford to believe the evidence of an 
eye-witness to the contrary. 
must be over-wrought by too near ac- 





A TRUCULENT 
La Rubia 


in Pesieals of "Kaden 


An English girl no better | 
| money is. 


» Przimians. It is 





THE TALKIES, 
BUSINESS MEN.) 
. MR. 

Mr. STANLEY LATH 


AND 


The man 





PACIFIST, 


. Mr. MICHAEL SHERBROOKE. 








a Se anit in —, 


son's 


RUPERT HARVE 


1929. 


(Mane H 6, 


England 
interfere, 
und on the side of Przimia, where the 
A Volunteer Regiment, ‘‘ Lena Jack- 
Own,” is raised in the City. 
Przimia, which in spite 
of British generalship and 
owing to Loria’s lack of 
munitions is 
is intent on bleeding 
her enemy white. The 
plenipotentiaries of Eng 
land and France _ hall - 
heartedly mitigate the 
severity of the terms and 
re-draw the map with 
cynical pen. 

The play ends with ; 
balancing by the three 
business men of their sub- 
stantial gains in control 
and future power against 
their temporary losses ; the 
reading in the evening 
paper, by that one of the 
two commercial travelle) 
(throughout the play the: 
have acted as achorus) who 
lent bis son to the war |i 
was always babbling 
but didn t begin to under- 


V ictol ious 


stand, that he had 
+ leul lent but “given” him 
Sit 
BURY and, at the last, with vapid 


chatter by a parson, who 
sto watch the ogee ition 
returning troops, about ou 
vetting 
a not too “fly-blown bun to his tea in 
Dockland. 
The perceptive reader may glean 
from this bald summary that here is 


the 


'a bitter wholesome tonie for slackene« 


minds, and that he is not likely to 
bored. 

The Rumour is, of course, a play in 
which the players individually are 


swamped by their theme and the swift 
hurrying action of the piece. 

Mr. MicHAEL SHERBROOKE alone 
a “fat” part as the excitable intriguing 
La Rubia,the Przimian Prime Minister 
but that does not mean to say that the 
acting was not on the whole 
enough. 

As for the stage management, which 
is an important factor in the success 


has 


sound 


}of a piece of so many scenes, it was 
| beyond praise ; 
| the theatre can appreciate how good it 
| was; and the scenes, attractively simple 


indeed only a man of 


and significant in themselves, were most 


cleverly designed to make the swift 
changes possible. 

Everybody really should see this play, 
especially those who can laugh at grin 
jokes and don’t mind being flicked on 
the raw for their soul’s good. T. 





ito the scandal of that plain, blunt, 
| tongue-tied man, General Todhunter, 
| and 
| Barbara, though why Lady Barbara} 


| with every production entrusted to him; 


| does not go very deep in her knowledge 
| of Art nor in her perception of the ways 
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‘* Marro, DARLING!” (QUEEN’S). 


Mafro, was a dancer; Mafro was a 
card; Mafro, breaking with his mistress 
and dancing-partner, who wanted her 
name in letters the same size as his 
upon the bills, or some such iniquity, 
came to Lady Susan’s house—and what 
a jolly house it was, invented by Mr. 
James WHALE, whose work improves 


and what a lovely middle-distance and 
skyline he has contrived ! 
To Lady Susan, who I should imagine 


of artists, he is “‘ Mafro, darling,” much 


of Lady Susan's Lady 


sister, 





| should have been scandalised I don’t | 


know. If in this year of grace an| 
| 
artiste, who happens also to be a great 


" » | 
artist, cannot go to a lady’s bedroom | 


'to read poems or what-not without | 


| cardinal-red lining, and when serious!y 


| difference of opinion with his chére amie, 


| less little china figurine which the not 
| too affluent Todhunter has just diffi- 
dently bought for Lady Susan—Tod- 





| penalty and which, anyway, is well able | 
| to take care of itself. 


being compelled to marry her, then [| 
have misread my age. Surely it is quite | 
crashingly Victorian in the worst sense | 
to think that a bedroom is never entered | 
by my gallant sex without passionate | 
intent. Even His Majesty's Judges of | 
the Admiralty and Probate have got | 
beyond that, and they don’t exactly 
print after modernity. 

Mafro had many endearing qualities, 
but was pre-eminently the Ultimate | 


Egotist—of an egotism so frank and| 
shameless as to amount to genius. He 


g 
would come into your bedroom, if you 
happened to be a lady, to show you his 
golng-aw ay hat and cloak with the 


annoyed he would break anything about 
him that was breakable. He had in- 
deed recently broken nearly all the 
furniture and all the ornaments in his 
suite at the Savoy in the course of a 


and here in Lady Susan's house he 
promptly knocks off the head of a price- 


hunter, who, however gallant in war, 
was a terribly dumb laggard in love. 
Mafro, darling then was very happy in 
this beautiful Surrey retreat, talking 
about himself and (occasionally for- 


getting himself) about his art; and 
talking well-—but, unfortunately, Mr. 


Mion, just a little inaudibly. And 
the last thing Mafro, darling wanted was 
to marry Lady Susan or anybody else. 
An artist should marry Art, which can 
be neglected now and then without} 





Naturally Todhunter and Co. decided 


solicitor, after just 





that he was just a foreign adventurer 
“after” Lady Susan's money, though 
it was in every paper's gossip column 
and everybody's mouth that he received 








Mafro (Mr. ERNES1 MILTON) to Beppo (Mr. 
Emiyn Wiitiams). “ Let GO, Beppo; 
THERE 'S MORE HAPPENING ‘ OFF.’ ” 


Sy 


four hundred pounds a night for his per- 
formances. But Mafro was also a 
romantic, and when Lady Susan's 





two too many | 


port, blurted out that she | 


} 
| 


} 
eal 


lasses of het 


' 





A STOLID PROPOSER AND A SLOW 
SECONDER. 
Lady Susan . Mrss Dorotuy Dix 


Geoffrey Todhunter . M&. ROBERT HORTON. 


had lost most of her fortune, the bottom 
having recently dropped out of Mora- 
vian oils, he got into what he imag- 
ined was the conventional British 
suiting for weddings, and bounded into 





| with an affected disinclination for baby- 


| snatching. 


Lady Susan's bedroom before break- 
fast to propose immediate marriage. 
Lady Susan must have had misgivings 
even before she saw Mafro, darling in 
his wedding garments; now, when the 
full splendour of him dawned upon her, 
she could only gently refuse his mag- 
nanimous offer. 

Meanwhile by happy coincidence 
words of reconciliation had been tele- 
phoned from Ma/fro, darling’s other dar- 
ling from the wrecked Savoy ; and there 
was yet another telephone message 
indicating that the bottom had been 
pushed back into Moravians, so that 
Lady Susan was no longer a pauper, and 
the dancer was able to take with relief 
the way of escape. 

There is excellent material for comedy 
here, and, if enjoyment of the part | 
written by Mrs. Ernest Minton for her 
husband a little blinded her to the re- 
quirements of balance, that perhaps is 
a venial fault in the circumstances. 

There were happy flashes of delicately- 
feminine wit and characteristically- 
amusing touches, such as the standing 
order given by Mafro to the animal 
shop to deliver one Siamese cat every 
morning to his dancing-partner instead 
of the more commonplace daily flowers, 
fruit and chocolates. 

Mr. Mruton visibly enjoyed and lay- 
ishly and intelligently decorated his part. 
Miss Dororny Dix and Miss Dororny 
GREEN, as the charming sisters, Lady 
Susan and Lady Barbara, had little to 
do, but did it excellently. So did Miss 
GiuuaNn Liyp as a lovelorn secretary 








Mr, Emiyn 
Beppo, Mafro’s 
secretary, 
played 


WILLIAMS as 

passionately voluble 
had a jolly little part and 

extremely well. T. 


t it 


AT THE PICTURES. 
Tue Two Ericus. 

Wuarever their nationality, all films 
have a bond of likeness: the story is | 
the Whether the actors are | 
English or American, French or Italian, 
German or Spanish, Hungarian or 
Austrian, there must be a handsome 
man as hero, a beautiful girl whom he 
loves, and the course of true love must 
be chequered until the last reel, and 
then be smoothed out so that the end 
is a clinging embrace and the audience 
leave in ecstasy. In The Wedding 
March, where the hero and his beloved 
are Austrian, there is a departure from 
this rule in that the final curtains unite | 
on a badly-assorted couple leaving the 
church that has sealed their doom; 
which is against true movie routine; 
but there is, | understand, a very good 
reason for this break with tradition, 
and that is that The Wedding Marek } 





same. 
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is only Part I. of the complete ro- 
mance, and Part II., to be called The 
Honeymoon, will carry it on and see 
Cupid justified. This should be good 
news to my fellow film-fans, and also 
to Mr, and Mrs. Pettigrew, who, you 


| will remember, as recorded by my col- 
| league, “ Evor,” in last week's /unch, 
‘escaped from their frozen flat to be 


| and leading actor), to his Mi 


warmed by Part I. 

Although The Wedding March is a 
story of Vienna just before the War, 
with the actual appearance in it of the 
venerable Harspura who was known 
to all caption-writers on the Press as 
“Aged Emperor,” it was all made in 
California; and this gives it a separate 
interest, for you would swear you were 
in the Austrian capital. But no, that 
is not the true St. Stephon’s, but a 


- oo \ 
Naty We Y 
: Vy 
| 


Ps | 
a | 


—— | 
| 


ijl 








HIS FILM, 


Nicki (Mr. Exicu Von STROHKIM, produce) 

} her (Miss Mavpi 

Grorcr). “1 wish L'D PAID ANOTHER TEN 
CENTS POR THAT CIGAR.” 


£500,000 


4 i | called 


“= 

/] | raft } r 

i) ih | lover of Metz: under ti 
a “b . a 


usual story, for there is but one; but 
at present we are only at the beginning 
of it. Thus far Nicki, the hero—or 





| 





| 





SLPPRESSED JEALOUSY. 


Schant (Mr. Matuew Brrz). “I'M Nov 
;} SUPPOSED TO +E THIS OBVIOUS FLIRTA 
| TION, 80 IT THINK I'LL. EAT A SAUSAGE,” 
cae r central figure, for he is what is 


Mitei . . Miss Fay Wray 
a naughty boy—although the | 

} 

; 


N Mr. ERICH VON STROHEIM, 
Cc apple blossoms, 








Holly wood structure of lath and plaster ; | 
those are not Viennese who throng the 
streets for the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion, but Hollywood supers; while the 
apple-blossoms which play so prominent | 
a part in poor pretty Mitz:’s hfe did not 
really burst forth in that profusion in an | 
orchard on the bank of the Danube, but | 
were manufactured in their thousands 
out of waxed paper and fixed to equally 
artificial boughs. I must confess to 
having entertained a little suspicion of 
these, but I accepted St. Stephen's and its 
magnificent ceremonial like the gullible 
cinema simpleton that I rejoice to be. 

My only other doubt was whether 
Vitzi, considering the recklessly brutal 
character of her butcher lover, would 
have been quite so frank, in all that 
publicity, in her admiration of the hero 
on his horse. But some unlikely things 
have to be! 

The story, as I have said, is the 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








\ SMART REGIMENT, 
RisiInG BY NUMBERS 


has surrendered to the mariage de con- 
venance arranged for him by his mis- 








chievous and cigar-pufling mamma. It 
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will, | imagine, be the business of The 
Honeymoon to get convention back. 

Never have I seen better photography 
or a finer sense of the salient moments 
Although made in America, The Wed- 
ding March is Austrian in essence, for 
its inventor and producer and the im 
persopator of Nick, who is a bear laid, 
at once charming and repellent, is Eric 
von StrouerM, while certain of his lead 
ing associates are compatriots, 

From Austrian tosisterterritory. Hay 
ing seen Enicn von Srrowei's Wed 
ding March we pass to Enicu Pomurn’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody, made for the Ula 


Company on the spot: an enchanting | 


film, also at the Marble Arch Pavilion 





Wench (in harvest dance). “ Wt 
ARB OUT OF STEP.” 

Hungarian Swain 
ORCHESTRAS ; 


llungarian 


rHEY DON'T SYNCHRONISI 


Here again is the same story, except 
that the fascinating Lieutenant (who, 
like Neckt, is an impoverished nobleman 
and is played very ingratiatingly by 
Wity Frirscn), after some deplorable 
defection from duty to Marika (Dira 
Paro), his true love (I suppose this 1s 
to be the new fashion in heroes), finds 
that her heart is big enough to forgive 
him, and they end in a state of agricul 
tural double blessedness, he (having for 
ever flung away his uniform) reaping the 
punctual rye, which had been on hand 
all through the film, and she binding | 
into sheaves. 


“It's THESE CINEMA 





If I seem to be making fun of the | 


background of husbandry I must set 
myself right, for nothing could be more 


attractive, and this return at the end | 


to the harvest-fields in which the 
romance begins, with its haunting folk- 
song of the soil as a leit motif, is : 


skilful touch. Apart from the strain 
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j Nurse 
Small Boy. 


“Why 


DO You 


wen 


CAUSE 


WANT TO GO 


which the hero by his lapses puts 
upon our sympathy (but Lin Dacover 
aus the vamp is so lovely that we are 
forced into a rather awkward position) 
the film is without a stain on its char- 
acter; while the constant accompani- 
ment melodious 
Hungarian airs gives it a second claim 
to patronage; and I shall certainly go 
again. The steps of the dancers and 
the musical accompaniment are not 
always on the best of terms; but I, for 
one, can overlook that. KF. F. 


of some of the most 








Railway Humour. 
“Ordinary freight rates will be charged 
fitted with automatic vacuum brakes worked 
from the engine."—Daily Paper 
Sad Plight of Croatian Socicty. 
* More Parties Suppressed in Croatia,’ 
Newspaper Placa 
Obviously no place for either bottles o1 
pyjamas. 
* Briston’s Litt.e Tamara 
Thursday Next: ‘Ghosts,’ 
By Henrik Gibson.” 
| Bristol Papey. 
It seems to be time that Bristol's little 
theatre grew up. 





TO THE STABLE?” 


MR. PUNCH’S TALKS. 
fOur Talks on Music have had to bo inter 
rupted owing to the indisposition of our Musical 
Talker to talk. This week's Talk will there. 
fore deal with certain aspects of Poetry 


PoreTRY AND PARLIAMENT. 
‘ Picture to yourselves,” said the Primr 
MINISTER in a charming speech at the 





jannual dinner of the Worcestershire 
| Association-—‘ picture to yourselves the 
| House of Commons on one of those rare 
loecasions when tempers are rising and 
when observations which had better 
not be reported are flashing across 
from one side of the House to an- 
lother. . In those moments it is 
| th it the lines of the poet, which I have 
| quoted so often before in connection 
with our county, come back to our 
mind: 
‘In valleys of spring, of rivers 
By Oney and Teme and Clan, 
The country of quiet livers, 

rhe quietest under the sun.’ 

“The contemplation of that takes 
one far away from the turmoil in which 
lone is, and enables one to pass through 
ithe fire unscathed.” 

Well, no man of goodwill, I am sure, 
will begrudge Mr. Banpwin whatever 








ARL 


DAD SALD THE HORSES WERE EATING THEIR HEADS OFF, AND I WANT TO SEE HOW THEY bo It.” 





relief he can find from the distasteful | 
tumult of political life. There are those 
who would say that, at a moment when | 
feeling is running high in the Imperial | 
Legislature, the Perwe Minister ought 
not to sit upon the Treasury Bench 
muttering to himself bucolic snatches | 
of verse. But for myself I like the pic- | 
ture. I like to think of some passionate | 
Clydesider shouting “ Liar!” across 
the floor while the Premier whispers 
to his secret heart : 


The country of quiet livers, 
The quietest under the sun."' 

Not for the first time Mr. BaLpwry 
has stood up for hterature and shown 
that there is a practical side to poetry. 
On behalf of the bucolic bards I thank | 
him. But the question arises-—ought 
he to keep this comfort to himself? 
If secret recitation can take all sting 
for him out of a Parliamentary “ scene, 
might not a little public reading from 
the Treasury Bench placate the whole 
House? Llook forward to seeing pas- 
sages in Hansard like the following : 

Mr. Maxton. 1s the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman aware that my con- 
stituents are starving ? 


Mr. Kirkwood. Murderer! 








ee a i i ik in a i i a A li 
S aeeateahteeeneenneenieiaemmeneeenem eminem 
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Where but to think i is to be full « if sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous 





The Prime Minister— 
“ Surely in toil or fray, 


Under an alien sky, aves 
Comfort it is to say : ; Or new Love pine at her teyond to-mor- 
Of no mean city am 1! voy 


[Ministerial cheers. [Opposition cheers. 
Mr. Kirkwood. Capitalist scum ! Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. In response 
An Hon. Member. Resign! to the Right Honourable Gentleman's 
The Prime Minister. 1 think that | | moving remarks, may I say at once 

| Honourable Members will take a differ- |that my heart aches, and a drowsy 

ent view of the situation if they repeat | numbness pains my sense, as th ough 
after me the beautiful poem which |of hemlock [ hed drunk, My friends | 
|behind me wish to withdraw any hasty | 
‘1 will arise and go now and go to Innisfree |observations they may have made, and | 
and o amet cabin baila these of clay and | |we are so much impressed by the apt 
wattles made ; |ness and deep feeling of the quotations | 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for} which have fallen from the Treasu ry | 
Fle yoy ge = Bench that I give notice on Tuesday 
next to move a Vote of Confidence in| 

{n Hon. Member. Bunk ! His ee eee nt. Cheers. 
Mr. Maxton. Mr. Speaker, is it in Meanwhile I hear that Mr. Bavp- | 
order for the Prime Minister to insult | wyy is not the only man who at anxious | 
| the workers by flinging emigration in | times finds refuge i in poetry. Mr. Pain| 
their faces ? Scorr, the pugilist, in those dark days | 
The Speaker— before his come-back, was ab le in| 
this way to pass through a tiresome 
series of knock-outs unscathed in spirit. 

“As I lay there taking the count,” he 

told me, ‘I used to say to myself those 











begins : 


loud glade.” 


‘Take up the White Man's burden— 
S-ni forth the best ye breed— 
», bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need 


in Ilon. Member. Hear, hear! 
Maxton, Thank you, Sir. But 
may I ask the Prize Minister whether | ‘© for a draught of vintage that hath been 


3 : : Cooled a lon, age in the d ep-d: lved earth, 
the Government intend to ratify the} Pasting of Flora and the country-green, 
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PRUNE-AND-AFPLE. 

(‘His [Lord Barnsy’s) meals were simple, | 
and at each his diet was the same—cold stewed | 
apples and cold stewed prunes.”—Daily Tele- | 
graph, February 18th.) } 


A Yorksnire peer has passed away 
Who reached a ripe old age 

And exercised a potent sway 
On the industrial stage. 

He did not feed on sumptuous fare 
With golden forks and spoons, 

His ds vily meals were lean and spare 
Stewed apples and stewed prunes. 


He rode both hard and straight to 
hounds 
Till he was past four-score 
He practised Swedish jerks and hounds 
Upon his bedroom floor ; 
But, whether to his office glued 
Or in the Cameroons, 
He only ate cold apples stewed, 
\long with cold stewed prunes. 


He rose each morning with the lark 
At any rate at six 

And strenuously toiled till dark 
He had no parlour tricks ; 


] , He did not haunt, but bade avaunt 
comforting lines :— | Lhe company of buffoons, 


And lived on cold stewed apples 


And also cold stewed prunes. 


Drait Report of the International Com-| Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt | This frugal life I much admire, 
mission on the Remuneration of Fisher- mirth ! | But candidly declare 


men or not ? Opposition cheers. Thet I . ” dink : od oe re . 1a 
The Dr ‘ a mn might drink and leave the worl« 
The Prime Minister Fea, 
‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods And with thee fade away int» the forest 
r'here is a rapture on the lonely shore, dim,’ ” 
There is society, where none intrudes, oT) ronda” e } 
By the deep 6 -a, and music in its roar ; nese = words, Sai hay 16 | HOxer, 
I Jove not man the less, but Nature more i ** seemed to put the whole affair in its 
From these our interviews, in which | | proper proportion to life, so that | 
Fy —_ il Nak niente Seine haliaee japproached my next knock-out almost 
ro i ‘ 18 O aye 2e eLore . ~ 9 
’ . aticsfact 
l'o mingle with the Un verse, and fecl | With satisfaction. 
What 1 can ne'er express, yet cannot | By a curious chance, Sir GrraLp pu 
all conceal. 
Ministerialist cheers. 


ages who have had trouble with the 
Mr. Maxton (deeply moved). I am per- igallery on first-nights find comfort 


fectly satisfied with that answer. |in a passage from the same poem: 
An Hon. Member. What about Dora?! _ 
The Home Secretary “Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
: . Bird! 
No bungry generations tread thee down ; 
Pne voice I hear this passing night was beard 





; | 
“So, while their bodies moulder her 
Their souls with God Himself shall 


dwell, In ancient days by emperor and clown.” 
Sut always recollect, my dear, } 
That wicked people go to Hell."’ | ] say these lines to myself,” a well- 


: ; : iknown dramatist told me, “an , 
Mr. Kirkwood, Arising out of that so Ware sag 


loud st boo becomes a ben ~dicti n.” 

reply, does the Right Honourable Gen- a eal n ' moe 
J Let us all eultivate this soothing 
tleman suggest — “s 


Hon. Members Order order ! practice and poetry will begin to pay. 
4 8. t A ; ) 
The Chancellor « if the Exchequei A. PH. 








‘ Fade far away, dissolve, and quite ‘orget How to Maintain One’s Balance. 
What thou among the leaves hast never “In the absence of Mr 
known, Mr. 


The weariness, the fever and the fret total income from all sources was £31 6s. 3d. 


. —— (Treasurer), 
presented the balance sheet. The 


Here, where men sit and hear each other | The total ; xpenditure was £261 12s. 2d., leay 
groan ; ing a balance in hand cf #4 14s 14.” 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey | ] | Pape 
| 10Ca ape i. 
hairs, | 


Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, | [t seems unbelievable that Mr. Caurcn- 
and dies; {ILL cannot do something like this. 


Mav RIER and other theatrical person-| 


I never felt the least desire 
For this fruitarian fare, 

Preferring, if the truth be told, 
Mutton and macaroons 

| To everlasting stewed and cold 

Apples and endless prunes. 





The apple has a heart of gold, 
And luscious is the plum, 
| But when they ‘re dried and canned and 
cold 
How dull they can become! 
For length of days man often prays, 
But few have fortitude 
To pay the price of endless meals 
Of prune and apple stewed. 


Let mining magnates and their wives 
Subsist on uneooked roots ; 

Let millionaires prolong their lives 
With desiceated fruits; 

Let rubber-lords in food from tins 
Find gustatory glee— ; 

Fresh strawberries and nectarines 
Are good enough for me. 








Another Way of Defeating the Weather. 
‘Lord and Lady — are st aying ut. the 
} Grand Pump Room Ho Bat h.”— Local Paper 


Transport to the Risiaia. 
“6 30 p.m.—Sermon, ‘The Way to Heavy en- 


1) Setting out on the way.’ Cars 7, 8, 25, 
and 46."—Liverpool Paper. 

Where Lancashire goes to-day England, 
we hope, will go to-morrow. 
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| her main theme, and what we did not know about it 


| seribed from the first fears of domest 


| the heyday of Waaes and Wrens. We 


' financial power of the Roruscuinps to the world at la 
| and dependants to the childless “ bed-and-breakfast bouse 
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Constable. “If YOU STAY HERE MUCH LONGER, Miss, I SHALL HAVE TO RUN YOU IN,” 
Motorist (whose car refuses to budge). “‘ How TOO SWEET OF YOU! COME ON AND TAKE THE WHEEL. I 





|ments. Fluctuations of public temper are sensitive) 
OUR pulp-neetrtaplitisys = | corded, and the whole story is illustrated not only by photo- 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | graphs but by extracts from letters and diar'es. 
[x any man or woman was to be allowed Father -Wneas 


privilege of furbishing up old miseries and the chance of| Prosperity often spoils a man, and there seems to bh: 


naking a handsome story out of the domestic drearinesses | reason why the saying should not also hold good of a fami! 
of the War, | should certainly have selected Mrs. C. 8. Peer | Certainly, in reading Count Corti’s lively narrative of 7 
as the woman for the task. A sympathetic, balanced and| Reign of the House of Rothschild, which Mr. Gotuancz ha 
well-illustrated chronicle of How We Lived Then, 1914—1918 | published with an admirable index, | did not find any of 
(Lann) has a twofold value. It fills up the gaps which,|later Rornscamps nearly so interesting or attractive 
alike in eivil'an and military memories, render the night-| character as was the founder of the family fortune. ‘| 
mare as a whole extremely difficult to reconstruct, and it| him,” wrote Bismarck of the aged AmscneL Meyer Ro1 
provides for posterity an eloquent record of what actually | cup in Frankfurt, “because he’s a real old Jew pedla 
happens to the social life of a modern state brought into| and does not pretend to be anything else.” Fashions inde: 
comparatively mild relations with modern warfare. Mrs.| were changing in the first half of the nineteenth centur) 
Pret moreover has heightened the interest of her account| The austerity of life and wholehearted devotion to busin: 
by relating the War years to their (she says) inadequately | of AmscneL Meyer and Natuan Roruscnicp, who was tl 
appreciated past and their (I think) inadequately appre founder of the English house, almost of necessity had 
hended future. Her outlook is refreshingly and enthusiasti-| give way to an ostentatious and not infrequently vulg 
eally bourgeois, and the War-transition she t 


I most deplores | display of wealth which nevertheless served to advertise t 
is the reduction of the middle-class household of children 





— 


Other methods of advertisement employed by the firm v 
even less dignified. One consisted in a handkerchie! 
ing a portrait of NATHAN, together with a list of the loa 
then | made by the Roruscuimps to various States. A firm of t 
we know about it now. Recruiting is touched on from the | Rormscntips’ standing might surely have considered itse 
picturesque stage to the comb-out. Woman's work is de-|to be far removed from the nec ssity of bringing itself be 
tic unemployment to | fore the very noses of the public! But, while Count Cort! 
i : re-encounter the| has many interesting and amusing anecdotes to relate o! 
food question from its hoarding and profiteering days to 
the regimen of queues and meat-cards; ' 


and motor-car style of living.” The upheaval which either 
initiated or hastened these and similar changes is of course 





them in their relations with great statesmen and monare 


, and invasions, real! I cannot find that they ever revealed themselves as lormu 
or imaginary, Belgians, Russians, air-raids and bombard- | lators of a policy. 


If Disrarci said that “there could not 





i 
} 
| 


| Behold, another hunting book 


| Peruse, and roll the tambourine 


— 











| cause the Roruscuitp wealth enabled 

| him to carry out his Suez Canal policy, 
| and not because the Roruscuimps laid 
down that policy. 


I don’t belittle “‘ SaspreTracue ” 
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be enough RoruscHiips,” it was be- 


More Shires and Provinces ; 

At fifteen packs we're asked to look 
By “ Sapretacue ” and his 

Partner who paints ‘em—who's so good 
As Evwarps (LIonet) ? 

And Messrs. Eyr& AND SPOTTiISWOODE 
This sumptuous volume sell. 


To all four Yorkshire hunts one harks, 
A Heythrop fox we hail, 

We meet the Meynell, the Old Berks, 
We visit Blackmore Vale; 

The histories so of all fifteen 
Establishments we can 


Of Master, Hound and Man. 


One tittle if I tell 

That here the man for my poor cash 
Is Epwarps (Lionex) ; 

Such skies,such movement, hard enough 
To name his best, but say, 

Just isn’t “Sheepthorns” gallant stuff, 
The Fernie hounds away ? 

There is, I feel, a certain lack of 
proportion about the attitude of the 
extremely able men responsible for the 
inglish edition of The Letters of the 
l'sar to the Tsaritsa, 1914—1917 (Lane). 
Dr. HaGBERG Wrianut, who prefaces the 
collection—an English rendering of the 
flicial Russian translation of the in- 
ccessible English originals—maintains 
that it is the most valuable set of docu 
nents bearing on the last years of Im- 
perial Russia. Mr. C. BE. Vennramy, 
who supplies the book's admirably de- 
tailed but by no means impartial notes, 
continually stresses the letters’ total 
nadequacy to the cataclysmic circum- 
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Topmost Sailor. “’Urry up, 'ARRY, OR THE PAINT-POT ’'LL GET US!” 





stances in which they were written. 





Actually, when the Tsar took over the supreme com- 
mand of the Army and the Tsarirsa was left more or 
less in charge at home, the couple could still meet fre- 
quently for the discussion of national affairs, The Tsar's 
letters therefore very largely resolve themselves into the 
Imperial equivalent of “yours in the pink” and accounts 
of his (and sometimes the Tsarryircn’s) pleasanter doings 
at Stavka (G.H.Q.). Underneath the reassuring note, how- 
ever, the tragedy is evident. Again and again the Tsar’s 
tools break in his band. Every new instrument he picks 
up provokes a tempest ; “ but what can one do if there are 
so few good men?” Simple, pious, devoted to duty, he 
obviously intended to be a father to his people. And be- 


{ 


tween him and them came all the riffraff of the old world 


j and the new—functionaries, financiers, faith-healers and 


intellectuals. The sight of Cossack orchards and wealthy 
peasant families filled him with “peace and confidence 
for what lies in store for Russia.” Petrograd and Mos- 
cow were “two minute points on the map of the father- 
land.” Mistaken estimates undoubtedly, but how much 





happier for Russia as well as for Nicnonas II, if they had 
not been so sadly mistaken. 





Like the fabulous Irish student who emptied three pound- 
pots of strawberry-jam at one sitting, Sir ANpRew Macrnain, 
in Three Persons (Murray), has dealt with a bulk of good 
material so considerable that his second and third instal- 
ments seem just a little lacking in sharpness of flavour when 
compared with the first. In examining the diaries and 
published writings of three of the outstanding personalities 
of the War, he finds that Colonel Hovsr was a simple 
good-hearted soul who, thinking that the feuds of Texas 
were a sufficient model for the rancours of the Old World, 
floundered rather pitifully out of his depth among the 
European chancelleries ; and he concludes that Lawruxcr 
of Arabia played the part of an artist seeking fine-edged sen- 
sation rather than that of a patriot shouldering unheard-of 
responsibilities ; but he directs his first and heaviest attack 
against the late Sir Henry Wiison. It is certain that 
LAWRENCE and his work need fear no challenge, and indeed 
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beginning—and correctly. A foolish night 


the author's grievance here seems to be founded « nlittie more;irom tne p 

the¢ § an ; . | ‘ , } j ’ P 4s 

han the irritating muddle associated with the p iblication | ride in a young man’s car and a shortage of “ gas” lead 
} té £ ul i | : : 

of LAWRENCE'S writings ; neither can I find that his estimate | to an uncomfoi table though perfectly harmless night out, 
ia VNUB ? ‘ > ’ = ' | : os 


* kindly elder people a chance to 


of Colonel Hovsr has shaken my own regard for that wise | and ; 
ught against Sir Henry | put her in her place as poor, proud and not quite “ nice 


give some not too 





and kindly mediator; but his onsiau . ‘ ; . ae 
Wutson leayes the North Ireland hero neither statesman- | [The young man of the car withdraws his allegiance, debts i 
ship nor strategy, neither loyalty nor logic, neither the gift} and dithculties surround her, and our pretty Pam gos 
of prophecy not the grace of mode sty, sparing him a modious through a very bad time. The story ends happily by 
g : 


decent fecling only by a kind of indulgence and a little| turn of the plot that is hardly on a — in ingenuit 
v ’ ate sy ‘ Ps. : " q %] 
enuine humour by inference from Sir ANDREW’'s own lack | contrivance with the rest of the book, which the aff ul 


iteresting characters and des« riptions of lovely scens 




















fit. No man. it may be, is a hero to his diary, and friends | o 
of Sir HENRY may well hold that the last word has ll to} combine to make most en) yable reading, ' 
he said, yet, after reading Sir ANDREW's consuming analys 

i these daily records, I can think of several persons wiht So keen a follower am I of M J.S. Fre HER Wii ( 

ould probably be acting with discretion in destroying theirs. | devotes h mself to theme 3s of crime and mystery that | 

lrather grudge the time he gives to stor es of York: hire i 
Penelope Van (NASH AND GRAYSO Line rth book| life. But I admit that in Grand Relations (JARROLDS i 
f the series which Mr. Jonn Erskine began with The| some of the situations—notably where the taciturn M 
te Life of Helen of Troy. It would be so easy to sug- | Gosling tries to make a prop sal of marriage are admirabl 
vest that the trick has by this time become a little} humorous. The trouble with Mr. Gosling, an excellent 

tale so easy and so utterly untrue The trick is fresh! farmer, however clumsy in his wo ing, was that the iF 
us ever. Mr. Erskrst ) family, owing to the it 

sav have failed a little fluence of an almost i: i 
n some of his inter- credibly snobbish aunt 

nediate books, but only were inclmed to think 
because he wy not the him too boorish v 
characters that suited | . considered as a p! 

in Here he is bac k | ] pective son-m-] i B 
again among his Greeks, | j }a young man of ent 
und challenges IJ/elen | prise and resource: 

Troy herself. Pene- | i the matter in 

pe's Man isan account | and with wond 

f the return of Ody genuity provided 

ens after the Fall of | bewildered Gosling 
roy As presented he a relation even 

in enormous humbug important than any the 

and a bit of arake. It Jexes could produce 
was not merely Circe iThe yarn is am 

ind Calypso, The is |enough, and those wi 
lands upon which he : : | car n read what M 
shipwrecked himself se | Fuercuer has to 

vere many, and each | ; jabout Yorkshire farm 
one seemed to have its SMALLIOLDER (LAT WINDOW-DRESSER T MESSRS. REMNANT AND | house hospitality with 

BASEMENT) ARRANGES THE SCARECROW. , 
enchantress waiting for | = ae PRED ANS BER Sy, OP —___) out wishing to partaks 

him. Allof them unfortunately had a nasty habit of cross-{ol it must have seri ous dige stive troubles. 
examination, and Odysseus, who was rather sensitive about | 
the fact that he had lost all his men, was never quite ab le| lhe Seven Dials Mystery (Couuiws) provided me 
to remember the perfectly good explanation he thought many excitements and one grievance. The latter is due t 
a few days before. In the end he reached Ithaca and had a| the fact that | do not think a fair chance to guess th 

terrible evening with Penelope, who made his other cross | problem is given. In The Mystery of the Blue Train Mi 

examiners look like children. Throughout all these adven- | AGaTHA Curistie gave a real clue; she dropped it by th 

tures Odysseus was no vulgar buffoon, but a man of dignity | wayside, so to speak, but it was there to be picked he by 

and lovableness. That, I think, even more than its humour | anyone with keen eyes. Here, it is true, a clue exists, but 

is the chief triumph of the book. The phrase “aside before it arrives I feel that its hunters have been too vigor 

from" oceurs twice in these pages; good American, of ously put off the scent. Anyhow, the dénouement took m« 

course, but [ wish Mr. Erskine would not d I hate to| completely by surprise, and, solemnly sitting as both judge 

be reminded that we did not grow him ourselves. fand jury, I acquit myself of excessive stupidity. Neve: 
| oe : aR theless this is an enticing story, to which I was firmly glu 

The Foolish Vir yin (Murray), who the heroine of | until its mysteries were revealed. Sensational novelis 

Miss Katuiren Norris's new novel, is : very attractive | cannot desire a greater ac mnowlodgment of their skill. 

young person, so convincingly pretty that she made me co 

echo the new admirer who asked wh y “the movi es” had Deus ex Culina. 

- got her. As she was “raised” on the Pacific coast of Country Town.— Parlour and bedroom, comfortable; god « 

California the question seemed qu uite apposite Her namie | b°ard or otherwise.”—Scots Paper. | 

is Pam Raleigh, and she is a daughter of the best and most : cos , 

impoverished fam ily of the place. Still, she goes dancin fi ha " it ange Filey tw oe ~ ip Very high a can Please 1 | 


and picnicking wit h all the smartest young people and | handling.”—Advt. in Local Paper. 
has several Ome Bp beaux and at least one silent one. | We are too much attached to the piebald cough we have 
The silent one I, course, discerned as the real hero|h 

' 


ad since Christmas to wish to make any change. 








- 
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CHARIVARIA. ma will be expected to behave normally 
and to wear ordinary clothes, 

A pEMONSTRATION has been given in| ‘ 

| New York of a machine which will | 
register the exact intensity of a chorus-| mere’s Warning” may be sung in pub- 
girl’s blush. Considerable develop-| lic without fee or licence. 
ment will be necessary before it can 
register the blush of a revue-producer, 


We understand that “ Lord Rother- 


In view of the doubt as to whether 
Sir Wr.LiaM Joynson- Hicks will shortly 
For every fourteen passengers carried | receive a peerage, we hesitate to suggest 
by London's buses, says Lord Asur1exp, | the title of Baron Jix of Runnymede. 
one is required to meet the taxation 
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We see no reason why the otherthirteen! An acrobat has walked across Paris 
should not pay their share. >—— ‘g = ares 
" | 


Now that the weather is | 
milder many of our friends | 
who have a cold bath all 
the year round have started | 
again. 


A gossip-writer informs 
us that during a four-hour 
chess-match in London one 
of the players spoke once. | 
He asked for matches. | 
Garrulous players like that 
are not encouraged in the 
best chess circles. 


During a debate in the 
House of Commons the 
other night one of the Mem- 
bers told another to talk 
sense. The novelty, of the 
suggestion must have 
stunned some of the older | 
politicians. 


THe CABLES” THIS WINTER. 


A literary critic says that | 
people who write books 
that are seized must face 
the music. Oh, listen to 
the banned! 


An 1L.C.C. inquiry has} 
revealed the fact that to! 
many Islington children a 
live cow is an object of | 
curiosity and wonder, It 
is believed that further in- | “THe GABLES’ 
quiries would reveal a simi- ! 
| lar state of mind in many dairymen. 


NEXT WINTER, 

lon his hands, but it is understood that 
|persons adopting this mode of pro- 
| A Skegness cat has been killed and| gression are amenable to the same 
eaten by hungry seagulls. Skegness is strict regulations as pedestrians. 

so bracing. | 

| Wireless has added scores of new 
| After the winter we have recently | words to the language, says a con- 
experienced, Sir Dovcias Mawson’s| temporary. So for that matter has golf. 
opinion that family life is possible in| 
Antarctic regions will be disputed by \ Hampshire clergyman complains 
none but those who regard family life | that his parish magazine has a poor 
as impossible in any circumstances. lsale. Has he seriously considered the 
inclusion of a Comic Strip? 


| 

We have been unable to obtain con- | 
firmation of the sensational rumour| Uncertainty as to the date of the 
that some of the Bright Young People | General Election 18 said to he embar- 








hea! PA 








are planning a party at which every-! rassing to hostesses who have arrange- 
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ments to make for bringing out their 
débutante daughters. It is regrettable 
that Mr. Batpwin dces not consult 
the convenience of these ladies. 


At a New York concert the conductor | 
stopped his orchestra to complain about 
noise. Yet orchestras never desist out | 
of consideration for the audience. 

According to a correspondent in The | 
Daily News, aspidistras will flourish 
under the worst conditions. That of 

~——————- course is the trouble. 

l’rom reports of the latest 
Mexican revolution it would | 
seem to have been marred by 
manifestations of ill-feeling. 

+ 

A movement to abolish 
duelling is spreading in 
| Hungary, and it is felt that 
|a kill-joy spirit is abroad in 
| the land, 
| 





7 
| ‘There is now available for 
fire-brigades a device which 
throws fifteen hundred gal- 
lons of water a minute with 
a foree enough to crumble 
stone, An ideal method of 
washing London statues ! 


The Postmaster - Gren- 
ERAL was present at secret 
tests of television, but the 
system is not yet sufficiently 
developed to be used as a 
means of evading deputa- 
tions in person. 


A man at the Enfield 
Police Court thanked the 
police for the civility and 
attention he had received 
while under arrest. It must 
be a real pleasure to arrest 
a man like that. 





Inthe view of a political 
writer, when Scotland gets | 
her own Parliament it will be similar 
in every detail to the English House of 
Commons. If that is eo, all we can 
say is that Seotland will have brought 
it upon herself, 


| 
| 


According to a news item “ the Wok- 
ing police are endeavouring to interro- 
gate a man with oneeye.” We ourselves 
prefer the ordinary method of interro- 
gation——with one mouth. 


A Willesden woman told the magis- 
trate that her husband was continually 
throwing plates at her, but she did not 
know why. Perhaps it was because he 
kept on missing her. 
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WANTED, A BURGLAR. 

I want to get into touch with a bur- 
glar. Do not misunderstand me; it isn’t 
that I want toemploy the fellow, or even 
to make a psychological study of him 
for an article or a novel. I fear it may 
sound rathercommonplace, but the truth 
is that it's a particular burglar I want to 
get into touch with, one who called at my 
house the other Tuesday evening and 
found us all out. 

It isn’t however that I am vindictive 
or anything like that. It’s true that 
the frosted glass in the hall windows— 
| one of which my visitor was unfortun- 
ately obliged to break, no doubt because 
he had forgotten his tools and was con- 
sequently unable to force the door—has 
proved very difficult to match and my 
glazier has been put to some consider- 
able trouble. Also it was thoughtless 
| of the fellow to go away leaving the 

front-door ajar, because of course any- 
one might have walked in. (As a mat- 
ter of fact someone did walk in very 
shortly afterwards, but it was, as if hap- 
pened, a police officer.) And then it was 
a little inconsiderate not to replace the 
lid of the biscuit-box after use, because 


| we weren't back for another day or two 


and we found the biscuits quite soft. 
But one realises of course that a burg- 
lar is often rather pressed for time, and 
it isn't to raise small points of order 
like these that I am anxious to meet my 
unexpected ‘visitor of last Tuesday. 

My real reason for wanting to get 
into touch with him is this: Some time 
ago, through the munificence of my Aunt 
Eleanor, I became the owner of a very 
valuable but entirely impossible searf- 
pin. Happily I do not see my Aunt 
Eleanor very often, and it has only been 
necessary for me to wear this pin when 
it has proved impossible to prevent Aunt 
Eleanor from visiting us. On these 
occasions there was always great diffi- 
culty in locating the thing, and event- 
ually my wife kindly volunteered to take 
it and put it ina safe place. The result 
of this, as you will understand, was 
that on the occasion of Aunt Eleanor’s 
last visit the pin could not be found at 
all. And that was the existing state of 
of affairs last Tuesday when the burglar 

| called. 
| 1t will now, I think, be clear why I 
| want to get into touch with the man. 
| Was he or was he not more successful 
than ourselves in the hunt for Aunt 
Eleanor’s pin? And if he found it did 
| he or did he not permit an appreciation 
of its intrinsic worth to outweigh any 
wsthetic prejudice, and take the thing 
|away? Two points of the first im- 
portance are involved: (a) Can I con- 
scientiously tell Aunt Eleanor that the 
| searf-pin has been stolen? () Can I 











| conscientiously include the pin in my 


claim on the insurance company ? 

My burglar will, I am sure, readily 
appreciate the awkward position in 
which I have been placed by my wife's 
rather stupid forgetfulness (for which 
I apologise), and if this article meets 
his eye I shall be obliged if he will 
communicate with me, care of the 
fiditor, at his earliest convenience. 
Further, I shall be greatly indebted to 
any readers of Punch who to this end 
will have the goodness to put a copy of 
this appeal in a prominent place among 
their valuables, Thanks very much. 








RUNNING THE IDEAL HOME. 

[Special interest attaches to this article, 
owing to the fact that Punch has secured at 
enormous expense the exclusive rights of pub- 
lishing the views of Lady Bon-Ton on this 
fascinating subject. } 

I nave been asked to write a helpful 
article on the subject of running a 
home. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance to every woman, for therein 
lies the secret of a successful marriage. 
{ ought to know because my marriage, 
like everything I undertake, has been 
an immense success. 

When I was still quite a child I had 
a passion for arranging my doll’s-house 
to my own individual taste. My grand- 
father, the late Lord Blewit of Blewit, 
one of the most famous raconteurs of 
his day, an all-round sportsman and a 
most popular figure on the Turf, o!ten 
said of me, “ That child has originality.” 

At the age of eighteen I was a fearless 
rider to hounds and because of my daring 
exploits became known as “ Fearless 
blo.” (See my Memoirs, vol. viii.) 

To return (but only for a moment) 
to the subject of my article. Be careful 
to choose furniture suitable to the 
apartment for which it is intended. A 
bedroom suite, for example, is out of 
place in a dining-room. In a library, 
where some people occasionally read or 
even write,chairs are almost a necessity. 

Talking of writing, my best time tor 
literary work is between the hours of 
two and four A.m., when the rest of the 
world (excluding night-clubs) is wrapped 
in slumber. Then my brain is clearest. 
(See All About Myself, vol. x.) 

Acutely observant, I have noted a few 
points which I consider essential to the 
ideal home, and for the first time I give 
this information, exclusively for the 
readers of Punch :— i 

All doors should be so hung that they 

will both open and shut. 


Whenever possible, bells should be | 


made to ring. 

Chairs in which one writes should be 
hard. 

Chairs in which one reads should be 





soft. 
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And, talking of chairs, here is an excel- 


lent hint for the busy person who does | 


not wish to be bothered with callers 
Never have more than one chair (which, 


of course, you occupy yourself) in your | 


own apartment. This offers a splendid 
discouragement to visitors and ensures 
their speedy departure. Indeed I re- 
member once, when I was only fifteen, 
the famous Lord Bluffington remarked 
in my presence. .. . 

{We cannot afford special rates for 
any more of this.—Ep.) 








CLEANING IT UP. 
An Exhortation to Certain Publishers of 
Certain Kinds of Books. 
Br not afraid of the evil weather : 
Have no fear if there now sets in 
A stormy time for the grey goose feather, 
Dabbled in dirt and dyed with sin. 


Bow your heads to the passing fashion 
Trim your sails to the turning breeze ; 

Drivel there is that knows not passion, 
Tripe as safe and as sure to please 


Ob! but it hurt when you saw the vapour 
Rising above the dung-heap charred 
So many tons of leprous paper 
surnt by order of Scotland Yard 


Was it for this that words improper, 
Poisonous thoughts. and dreams ye 
wove, 
Merely to see some moon-faced copper 
Buzz the whole bally lot in a stove? 


Hot as the kiss on the mouth of a hater, 
Wild as the thrill of a vampire’s lust, 
Was the breath that day of the inciner- 
ator, 
And all the profit reduced to dust! 


Never you mind; the dawn’s to follow; 





Cash may be made undipped in vice; | 


Fields there are where a mind 
wallow, 
Mushy as ever and far more nice. 


may 


Far, oh, far from the banned embraces 
Snobbery lingers evergreen, 

Murder stays in the old oasis, 
Groves are a-dribble with saccharine. 


Sweet are the dreams of futile people 
Severed by most absurd mistakes, 


Joined at the last underneath the steeple, | 


Showers of blossom and wedding- | 


cakes. 
And, wherever they place the edge, some 
rover 
Still may stagger with pen in hand 
Up to the brink and just peep over 
Into the dark forbidden land ; 


And there may be books where a high 
endeavour 
And the moral views of a former day, 
Whether art or no (for I am not clever), 
Can somehow or other bo got to pay. 
UVOE 
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Bohemian Hostess. 
Tue Mr. TaHropniius Tomkyns!” 


Her Grace (perhaps slightly surfeited with celebrities). 


Mr. THEOPHILUS TOMKYNS.” 





7 


Uy Wi 
———s 


Co 





“DUCHESS, LET ME PRESENT TO you Mr. THEOPHTLUS TOMKYNS, WHO I1S—I NEEDN'T TELL YOU 


“On, NO; I covULD 
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dewig BAVHOAA— 


AT ONCE HE WASN’T AN ORDINARY 








“MIs.” 


Movine house in the Sahara isn’t 
quite the same simple affair that it is 
in Surbiton, for instance. 

Instead of a pantechnicon, four lordly 
camels came and stood statelily before 

our gates and were then laden with all 
| . 
our household goods. The heaviest had 
| gone by araba—which means a primi- 
tive mule-cart--but wicker-chairs and 
mattresses and little tables and sauce- 
pans were gracefully festooned about the 
camels, and even then could not modern- 
ise them, They bore them with the 
same sour pride with which they might 
have borne gold and apes from Ophir. 

Packing is easy under these circum- 
stances. When you forget something 
| you simply hand it up to the camel- 

boy, who grins and blithely tucks a 
favourite entrée-dish or an extra sauce- 
pan under his arm. The difficult part 
was when it came to transporting the 
livestock. 
The hens I had refused to consider, 
and as a result we had lived on hen for 
| @ fortnight. But it was a bitter blow 
| leaving the rabbits. Not that our rab- 
| bits are any good from a practical point 


of view. Acquired with a view to the pro- 
duction of a tasty dish at any time in a 
country whose only indigenous produce 
is stringy mutton, they had gradually 
become members of the family, owing to 
an unfortunate prejudice of mine against 
caging anything, and because they be- 
came pets of Baby's. So they had turned 
the garden into a rabbit-paradise of 
beautiful tunnels, and when we tried to 
catch them and put them in a rough 
cage to transport them to our new home 
they simply took refuge underground. 
But what really cut me to the heart 
was the impossibility of taking with us 
** Mis,” the gazelle—so-called on account 
of herexquisite legs, which entitled her to 
be named after MistINGUETT, possessor 
of the most heavily-insured legs in the 
world. All gazelles have the slenderest 
of legs and the most delicate of hooves, 
but “ Mis” took small two’s in hooves, 
so to speak—that was about their rela- 
tion to the hooves of other gazelles. 
And she had divine speaking eyes, dark 
as an African night and framed by lashes 
a film-star would have died for, and a 
tiny wistful black muzzle, which she 
was always thrusting softly into our 





hands to attract attention. She always 








made me think of a princess under a | 
spell, as though she had stepped out of | 
a Persian fairy-tale. 

But “ Mis,” despite her attractiveness, 
was too obstinate. We enticed her into | 
the back of the car by means of the offer | 
of a cup of tea, her favourite drink ; and | 
lightly enough she leaped in and began | 
lapping it up. But with the first sound | 
of the motor she pricked up her silky 
ears, an expression of terror grew in het 
dark eyes and her tiny body became | 
rigid. Suddenly she gave one mighty | 
bound and was out of the car and away. 

Have you ever seena gazelle running ? 
No words can describe the silver fleet 
ness, the airy lightness of it. No dog | 
ever born—s/oughi or greyhound—could | 
have come within half-a-mile of ‘ Mis” 
as she bounded forward like a loosed 
arrow, her little body, as she turned and 
twisted, leaning against the wind. After 
waiting about for an hour and trying to 
tempt her with the offer of cigarettes | 
which she adores—we gave up In | 
despair. 
* Abdullah,” I said to my husband, | 
“ must behind and wait till he | 
catches her. Then he must try to lead | 
her——” | 


stay 





pot 


_ 
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‘Over a hundred -and- fifty kilo- 
metres ? . 
‘* How else can he get her there?” 
“He won't catch her, anyhow. 
Look, she’s tasted freedom,” and he 
pointed to where “ Mis,” clearing a | 
cactus-hedge like a racehorse (save that 








a racehorse would be clumsy beside her | 

ethereal lightness), was describing eye- | 

bewildering zig-zags on the surface of} 

the plains. 

Sadly we started off. For many kilo- 

metres **Mis” went with us, some- | 

times racing level with the car, some- | 
| times actually having the impudence- 
at fifty miles an hour—te describe cir- | 
cles round it! But catch her we could! 
| not, and, drunk with liberty, she finally | 
disappeared in thedirection of the moun- 
tains. Our new home did not seem | 
| home at first without the patter of 
| tiny inquisitive hooves exploring every | 
} corner, 


Having been acquainted with the 
fact that my new gardener had just 
become the father of a son, I hastened 
out to felicitate him. Ali received my 
congratulations with an expression of 
quiet triumph. 


‘‘ Five girls have I had and no son,” | 
he declared ; “but this time I knew that 
Allah had hearkened unto me, for had I] 

| not encountered el rhazella e’ djnouna ?” | 
El rhazella e’ djnowna means the} 
gazelle who is a djnoun, or, as we should | 
say, the fairy gazelle. I asked him} 
what he meant. 
| “A week ago,” Ali told me, “I visited | 
my brother, El Getouf. the Bedouin, in| 
| 

| 


| the mountains, And in the dawn there 
| came to our tent-door a little gazelle, | 

more lovely than any mortal beast, and | 
| having no fear of us, but taking sugar} 
| from our hands and drinking the mint- | 
| tea we offered her in a platter. And 
| El Getouf told me that she visits the | 
| tents of the nomads, playing with the] 
children and fearing not the Kabyle} 
dogs, but no man can lay his hand on} 
her, for she runs as swiftly as the wind. | 
And wherever she has been blessing 
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Old Lady (to belated chimney-siceep). “ 
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AND WHO ARE you, MY GOOD MAN?” 








comes upon the owner of the tent and 
those that dwell within it.” 
And so “Mis” has become a legend, 


} , 
| sight of himand bound friendlily towards 
|or else she has really turned into a} 
| 
| 
| 


him—only to receive a bullet in her 
heart. PY AB Re A 





lary. Nature Notes Which Sound Flat. 
3ut what cuts me to the heart is to| “A whole village occupies some of the space 
think of the dark crime that will be} i= the exhibition—even to the hens and ducks 
. . 4 . idly swimming on a gentle stream.” 
committed one day in the rocky heights | ° 


. 1p " Evening Paper. 
of the Djebel Tebaga. Some brutal man | yfost hens in this situation are kept very 
with a gun—for to set out to kill any- 


: i busy. 
thing as exquisite as a gazelle a man| . coats ; 
. : : j “< Sir lrec . 5 nov 5S way U 

must be brutal indeed—will sight el ir Alfred Ba Setups dis ethan. Sham 

, ‘ : he |} America. His opposition to breadcasting in 
rhazella e’ djnouna standing delicately | respect of his theatres is maintained.” 
silhouetted on some peak. And “ Mis, | Evening Paper. 
with her wistful little muzzle lifted to} We are afraid he cannot have read about 
sniff the kind familiar odour of a cup} what happens to those who cast their 
of tea in some nomad tent, will catch] bread on the waters. 














Woman's Enfranchisement. 

A daily paper, discussing the Oxford 
boat, speaks of “ Mrs. Barr, the spare 
man.” We were afraid it might come 
to this. 





An Impending Apology. 
Present World Trials and Probloms.’—~ 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst, LL B., speaks 
to-day and every Wednesday afternoon, at 3.” 
Daily Paper. 


“i 


“The Sevres Vase for the best pigeon was 
won by Mr. W. with an English owl.” 
Daily Paper. 
No ostriches appear to have been | 


entered. 
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| drive round and round Lon- 


| my dear the most amorphous 
| my dear mere studies as the 


| dock stands over them and 


| they 're grotesque, however I must say 


| toy hands, my dear too pathetic, like a 
fairy frog's, and of course delicious little 


| if I once tell you they ‘re exquisite or 
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TOPSY, M.-P. 
XX VI.—Becomes a MorHer. 

Wet Trix my poorspinster herelama 
British matron at last, thanks be, looking | 
pale and ethereal on the snowy pillow, | 
and here they are my dear two revolting | 
little bundles of thick white flannel, two, | 
darling, yes because of course I was} 
right, my dear if only the world would 
take me seriously instead of treating me} 


character comes out already, because 
my dear the boy is an absolute replica 
of Haddock, of course the eyes are mine 
but you can see the germs of the Had- 
dock nose too manifest though I rather 
hope that it won't spread to the girl, 
and my dear I know you'll think I’ve 
gone soupy suddenly, but honestly the 


first words the boy said, well not words 


precisely, but the nurse took it away 
from me and my dear it clenched the 


as an irrelevant bubble, however it’s! little frog-fists, frowned ferociously and 


hoy and girl, as lzke as two 
electrons, and the whole tribe 
thrivingand buoyant, even my 
poor Haddock who my dear 
is much moredilapidated than 
any of the party, though of 
course be merely fled out into 
a taxi during the actual pro- 
ceedings, told the man to 


don, and my dear what with 
the protracted fussery and 
vaccilation of it all he fell fas: 
asleep in the cab and woke up, 
like Byron or somebody, to 
find himself a father and five 
pounds seventeen and eight- 
pence on the ticker! 

Well my dear whatever I 
say, and of course you know 
[ can’t blow froth about these 
embarrassing events, but as a 
matter of fact I suppose it is 
rather a throb and land-mark 
in the little life, but my dear 
don't think that I’m going to 
be one of those wallowing 
mothers who make one blush 
right down the back to hear 
them speak of their young, 
because quite definitely the 
twins are perfectly revolting, 


and unfinished little objects, 
artists say, and my dear Had- 


sort of mutters dumbly, my 
dear too mystified, as if he was 
thinking © gook did I do that, 
which I expect heis, though of 
course he tells me daily that 


they 're quite exquisite and |_"!™ WIT 








then flies out of the room, well my dear 


when you come down forthe christening 


anything in their present condition you 
shall have three new frocks, my dear 


they have rather heart-rending little 


tuffets of hair, coal-black darling which 
was rather a shock to your tawny 
little friend, however Nurse tells me 
it will all be changed, but my dear 
it’s too extraordinary to see how the 





XY 


. 


Gentleman with the clubs (about to ty 
“WHICH EXERCISE DO YOU THINK WILL BE THE REST TO TACKLI 
, DEAR?” 








j conclusions with burglar). 





eyes open and she’s taking the whole 
thing in, and my dear her pet record 
seems to be a Symphony or something 
by a Belgian or somebody, which Had- 
dock says is a /iti/e significant, so my 
plans are rather to finish her off with 
two years’ concentrated music in Paris, 
though of course Haddock wants her to 
go to Oxford and take Law, my dear too 
masculine. 

However we needn't decide that yet, 
and now darling about the names, about 
—————i__ which we've had some rather 
astringent arguments, how- 
ever L’ve told Haddock that 
as you were to be the princi 
pal godmother you ought to 
have a sort of casting vote, 
assuming of course darling 
that you cast on my side, well 
Haddock began with the 
mostun Parliamentary sugges- 
tions, my dear he wanted to 
| call them J'rrx and Jrx, to 
|sort of allegorise my public 
icareer, but rather hard on 
| the boy I thought, so I sug- 
gested Sherry and Soda, to 
| symbolise his, rather sweet 
idon’t you think, and he re 
| torted with Sausageand Mas/; 
and Sankey and Moody, and 
Derry and Tom and Adam and 
Five, my dear the naming of 





paper-game for one of thos: 
facetious house-parties, how 
ever Haddock suddenly went 
all fastidious and now he'll 
have nothing but hot-house 
names, like Tristram and 
Iseult and Geraint and Enid 
and Coral and Amber and 
June and January, my dear 
too aspic and fragile for me, 
because what J want is some 
thing guile normal and wn 
Cadogan, well William and 
| Mary or Creorge and Joan, 
ij however I’m rather wedded 
to Jack and Jinn, because | 
ithink Sir John Haddock 
sounds too tenacious and re 
liable don’t you, well my dear 
if you agree you might send 








made the most mutinous noise, iny deat 
1 swear it said Jix, too uneanny but 
rather encouraging because there's n 

doubt that it’s going to be the absolute 
hope and Hamppen of the twentieth 
century, well the givl on the other hand 
is I quite think going to be musical, my 
dear she's too intelligent and has those 
long tapering piano - fingers, well of 
course not now exactly but you can see 
them coming, and my dear she 's too sen- 
sitive to sound and rhythm and every- 
thing because the moment Haddock puts 
on the gramophone the sagacious little 





Haddock the most emphatic telegram, 
but if you don’t don’t bother, do you 
see darling ? 

Well my dear the Nurse is massing 
against me again, and your little song- 
bird is feeling rather droopy, besides | 
expect you've had quite enough of my 
young, so no more now, by the way I've 
quite decided that Jack will go to Win- 
chester, a scholarship of course, and then 
I think Oxford, a little trip round the 
world and the Bar for fun, though of 
course it's too obvious that he’s going 


to wrile, my dear if you could see the 





a 








twins would be an inspired | 








— 





| great heart of the people is t 
| and 


| elephant, 
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Niece. “No, I NEVER WORRY ABOUT THE SPEEDOMETER 


imagination in that bulbous little head, 
tl e're going to 
afford another writer in the home, |! 
ever you il see at the christening, my 
dear if you Miss it I merely root you out 
of my life, it’s too moving to think 
you're going to linger in London a bit, 
because I shan’t have to think every 
minute FZave I written to that voracious 
hen, by the way you might bring any 
old letters of mine with 
+ 


ough my dear how Ww 


iOW- 


you because 
’ to be used as 
i SCOUNGE and pamphlet at this putrid 
Election and given to quite everyelector, 
so that all these cowering candidates 
will have to at last face up t 


Haddock says they ough 


othe Topsy 


Policy and swear to pass my flawless | 


little Bills, my dear did I tell you that 
since the twins I’ve had the sweetest 
telegrams from the Prime and the 
SPEAKER and absolute entreaties from 
Burbleton to stand again because the 
0 kindled 
it seems that merely becoming 
a mother has put me right with the 
yams and loofahs, and besides they 
say the only Member who's just 
had twins is certain to hold the seat, 
however I don’t think I shall because 
it’s too discouraging, my dear what 
can one do, one’s like a flea on 
my dear Parliament’s 
pachyderm and always will be as long 
as everyone in it is over forty when tl 
soul fossilizes and you begin being care 


1 
; 


ful about the body, and everyt 


an 


u 
1e 


ing else, 


ii 
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my dear this democracy would be too 
satisfactory if the young did the govern 


vice versa, however at least I’ve left my 
mark upon Burbleton, because I hear my 


quite marvels, my dear they have music 
in the Parks and Sunday Concerts and 
ithe pictures open and they're making 
la mixed Swimming Bath and improving 





the pubs and cleaning up the Licensing | 
| Justices and everything, so I mean to} 


|be buried in Brighter Burbleton, my 
|dear the whole town my smiling monu- 
|ment, and meanwhile I shall cherish 
and cultivate my erquisite babes, O 
gosh darling I owe you three frocks, 
farewell now your misunderstood little 
matron Topsy. A. P. H. 
(Tne Enp.) 








RUNNING WATER. 


Water brown, water bright 
Pearls and swirls that sever ; 
Running water’s my delight 
Always and for ever. 
Where the first daffies are bobbing and 
blowing 
T 
Under tall rookery trees, 
I can see water go flowing, go 
flowing 
Grey ly to grey Northern ss 
Listen, men name us 
Its ‘‘ casts ”’—the so famous 
Carlogie, Ballogie, Aboyne ; 





| JUST GO BY THE COPPERS’ FACES.” 


ing and the old did the work, instead of 


dear Councillor Mule has been doing | 


OF gpa ; 
— <a? ime 


< 


See, through its brrmming 
Flood salmon go swimming, 
Kach a mailed knight (with a crest for 
your trimming) 
Kach one as clean as a coin, 


[ can dream meads where the Lady 
June lazes 
Under her canopy blue ; 
I can see elms in an ocean of daisies, 
Daisies and buttercups too; 
[ can see Hampshire 
(Delectably damp shire), 
Itchen and ‘lest, and us out 
Kneeling, attending 


| 
| 


Our business, and ending, 
Each on his legs and a lissom wand 
bending 


ig into Sir Trout! 


| Water brown, water bright 
Swirls and pearls that sever ; 


Rach of 


Running water's our delight 
llways and for ever. 

Let it from the chatk go peep, 

Let it ff m the limestone leap, 

Let it off a granite steep 
Pour, or from the mill be ; 


Sunsiine’s daughtei 


j 
Peunning water 
lf By and ever will he. 
“Horse Roller wanted for playing field about 
54 inch le.” Kent Paper. 
We knew about the shortage of playing 
| fields, but it appears that their narrow- 
' ness is equally serious, 
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| 


| countey of which he was the first holder might endure, is 


; 


| advertised expenditure of the wealth which had flowed to 


| plates each charged with an ear of oats, proper. 
| the heralds added the motto, Plenitatem Porrigo, which his | to the state of an earldom ; 


| gain by merit a lost step in the noble hierarchy, and it was 


| Ricnmonp to RorHerMeERrg, the greatness of your Lordships’ | Humphrey was therefore faced with the necessity of enter- 


| place the inspiration of inherited distinction by the despera- |such an achievement was beyond his powers, he lett the 


| coronets in pawn for our heirs to redeem, let us resolve to| the United States his devotion to the dissemination of 


| of demise, and so remarkable was bis self-determination that 
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THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF SACKBUT. 


Foremost among the opponents of the Peerage (Abate- 
ment) Bill, known to the wits of the nineteen-thirties as the 
Backsliding Barons’ Bill, was Viscount Sackbut of Saltery. 
The name of the measure’s orig nator is less well remem- 
bered, and it is necessary to recall that it was a certain 
Dean Ince who, in an evening paper, first advanced the 
suggestion :— 


E LONDO 








(DON _CHARIVARI. 


The appropriate coronet for any degree of nobility can be 
assembled in a few minutes. Orders treated with the 
strictest confidence, and delivery by messengers in plain 
clothes.” 

A new feature of Debrett was the lengthening list of 
lapsed baronies; and Burke published a chart under every 
coat-of-arms showing the rise and fall of successive 
generations, thus :— 


| 


; Baron Exe of ; 
“ Let peerages lose one grade ia each generation, unless the inher- 

iters do something t> earn anoth rrise, Let the eldest son of an ear! in | First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 

who does not distinguish himself remain a viscount, and his son a » | Peer. Peer. Peer. 1 Peer. 

baron; in the fourth generation the undistinguished family would 

relapse into being mere commoners.” 


The story of Lord Sackbut’s gallant fight as leader of “the 
Old Hereditaries,” and of his vain sacrifice that the vis- 


one of the most romantic and melancholy in the annals of 
our old, and now temporary, nobility. 

To found a titled family had been an ambition which 
John Sackbut had achieved by public-spirited and well- 








> 


' 
Meanwhile the hopes of the House of Sackbut were 
him from the breakfast-tables of the people; for porridge |centred in the second Viscount’s eldest son, Roger 10 | 
was the bed-rock of his fortune. When at last he donned|showed all his grandfather’s aptitude for public affairs. | 
the coronet he acknowledged the cereal which had reinforced |‘lhe second son, Humphrey, was immersed in the fam | 
his patriotic activities by taking for arms: Azure, three | porridge interests. 1t seemed certain that Roger would not 
To this | only maintain his ancestral honours, but even advance them 
and the country was regarding 
Lordship, fondly imagining it to mean “ Plenty of Porridge,” | the Sackbut peerage as the one stable pillar of a tottering 
printed on every packet. | nobility when the pat h of glory reached its conventional 

Lord Sackbut was anxiously aware that the heir to the | destination. The second Viscount had a sudden 
“ porridge peerage" (as the Press called it, more in affection | ‘Lhe heir, speeding to his bedside, was involved in an acci- 
than derision) was deficient in those qualities which would | deat, and accompanied his father to the place where degrees 
be required of one who, under Dean InGr’s scheme, must re- | of nobility are (we trust) permanent. 
Humphrey claim: d the barony into which the viscountcy 
this knowledge of his own son's inferiority that made him so| had automatically shrunk. A scrupulous examination o! 
forceful a champion of the old hereditary principle. To this|times revealed that Roger had survived his father by 
day the per. ration of his last speech in the Lords lingers on | seven minutes. He therefore had succeeded to the barony 
the air of Parliament like the echo of an ancient chall nge. but, alas! had not had time to claim by merit the vice-com- | 
“ From Bortnaproke to Birkenneap,” he declared, “from | ital rank which would doubtless have been his for the asking 


1 
who | 





stroke 





House has been built upon the orderly succession of the son | ing the public arena if he were to win the right to wear the 
to the full dignity and degree of the father. Shall we re-| baronial coronet of his late brother. Well knowing that 


tion of unmerited extinction? No! Rather than place our | country for one where every man is his neighbour's peer. In 


die on the back bench.” | wholesome cereals received its reward, and the history of 

The last sentence was almost prophetic. No sooner was this noble family came to an end when the grandson of John 
it clear that the Bill must become a blot on the Statute Book | Sackbut, first Viscount Sackbut of Saltery in the Peerage 
than Lord Sackbut took to his bed. Knowing that, should|of the United Kingdom, was proclaimed in the American 
he survive the passing of the measure, his son would inherit | Press by the name and title of “ Humphrey B. Sackbut, the | 
a mere barony, his Lordship devoted himself to the business | Porridge King.” 








he died in time for his son to take his seat as a viscount on | Brighter Prospects for Excavators. 


the day before the Bill received the Royal Assent. lcoming to light 

So for the next thirty years the viscountcy of Sackbut of | nised."—Daily Paper. 
Saltery stood secure amid the crash of collapsing peerages. | Xvidently a relic of earlier draining operations. 
Within two decades the number of dukes was reduced by - -- 
half, and all that saved the lower degrees from dwindling at | What some Birds are Worth in the Bush. 
the same rate was that each was recruited from the ranks} “The English nightingales taken from London to New Zeuland 
of the one above it. West End jewellers became accustomed | yes a yy “TT have been heard singing in the Bush in the vicinity 
to remsovine half the strawherry-leav i aaah a jof Auckland. ere was considerable official opposition to their 
a ne Uhe stra wberry-leaves of a ducal coronet tO | janding in New Zealand as it was feared that they might destroy 
suit a marquis in the first degeneration. Newly-created | sheop.”—Sunday Paper 2 ; 
baror . » i + toni . d ar y . . : 7. ba * 
arons could buy for web | the insignia of their order from | You should sce our pet bulifinch baiting bulls! 
commoners whose nc bility had lapsed. Others took advan- - - 
tage of such offers as this: 

“ Aut-Rank” Coroxets.—Standard silver-gilt rim, with 
complete set of leaves, points and balls, fitting into sockets. 








Mr. C. ——. Torquay Meteorologist, reports as follows: Ultra 


Violet Rays in the atmosphere yesterday, } uhislerafr dowaroraf 
mohraf rodawodarod 44.”"—Torquay Paper, 

It is a relief to find that even meteorologists feel like that 
about the weather. 





* No allusion is here made to any actual or potential pe-rage. 





“As the draining of Laxu Nei progresses misceliancous objects are | 
. the remains of a small port can now be recog: | 


| 
| 
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Attendant (to pugilist u 
Pugilist, “THERE WILL BE TO-MORROW. I'M FIGHTING 


A Trafalgar Sbip for Bovs. 


Tuose of Mr, Punch’s readers who have generously con- 
tributed to the restoration of the old two-decker Jmplacable 
(formerly the French Duguay-Trouin), and her equipment 
as a holiday training-ship for boys, will be interested to 
learn that the Harbour Board of Southampton have very 
kindly offered berths for her and for the frigate Foudroyant 
close together off Netley. The conditions at Falmouth, 
where the Implacable is moored at a considerable distance 
from the /’oudroyant, upon whose crew, privately maintained, 
she relies largely for the work being done on board ber, 
are unsatisfactory, and the cost of the journey from Lon- 
don and the Midlands was likely to put too heavy a tax upon 
the funds of the organisations sending boys for holiday 
training. In her new position, easily accessible, the Im- 
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ho is leaving flowers for Mr. Bloggins), “‘ THERE I8N’T A MR. BLOGGINS IN THE HOSPITAL.” 


HIM TO-NIGHT.” 


placable will lie beside the fairway where the great ocean | 
liners pass, and should attract a wider public interest. If all | 
goes well, it is hoped to move her from Falmouth in the 
early summer in good time for her second holiday-training 
season. 

Meanwhile the resources of the Implacable Fund show | 
signs of impending exhaustion, and the need of a perman- 
ent endowment grows daily more urgent. Mr. Punch, who | 
does not need to remind his readers how much he is concerned | 
for the success of this good cause, begs for further help. | 
Cheques, made payable to “The Implacable Fund” and 
crossed “‘ Midland Bank, Westminster Branch,” should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Implacable Fund, Punch 
Office, 80, Fleet Street, 15.C. 4. 
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LIVESTOCK IN. BARRACKS. 
| XVII.—Tue Exp oy Muzzie’s Lams. 
Oxce the stray lamb (supposed to 
| have been introduced into our barracks 
by Private Muzzle) had been safely incar- 
| cerated in the guard-room precincts, 
everybody began to look a little less 
worried. Sergeant-Major Magazine no 
longer went on parade looking quickly 
behind him and restraining an impulse 
to jump sideways; nor was Private 
Muzzle wearing his apologetic look of 
innocence that hardly knows what a 
lamb is. Even our new oppo- 
_ nents at football were p!eased 
about it, though, having 
| evidently heard of thelamb’s 
| part in winning us our last 
| match, we noticed that they 
| had taken the precaution of 
| bringing what looked like a 
wolf with them. 
The only person who was 
not thoroughly relieved at 
the new turo of affairs was 
the Adjutant, and that was 
because he had undertaken to 
| find out towhich of thethree’ 
| claimant and clamorous 
| farmers the lamb really be- 
longed, and should at once 
be delivered, for the Adju- 
tant was determined to get 
rid of thissubversivecreature 
at all costs. The lamb was 
| both insubordinate and un- 
| expected, apart from exist- 
ing in direct contradiction 
/to Garrison Orders, which 
| said officially that spring 
had not yet commenced. 
The Adjutant’s problem 
| was indeed no light one. For 
| during the investigations in 
| theregimental office, Farmer 
Turnip stated emphatically 
| that he had missed a lamb 
| for two days, but could not 
| swear to the exact lamb; 
| Farmer Beetroot practically 
identified the lamb as his by 
some obscure agricultural method of his 
| own, but could not swear as yet that 
one of his own was missing; while 

| Farmer Swede could neither say he had 
a missing lamb nor identify the prisoner, 
but was able to prove that Muzzle had 
been lurking suspiciously near his sheep- 

| fold on the previous day. Which last 
of course weighed very heavily with 
all of us. 

Now the Adjutant rather fancies 
himself at getting to the bottom of 
things, particularly in a sleuthy manner. 
Personally we think he has recently and 
heavily over-Wallaced. With true guile 
therefore he suggested that the tamb 
should be as it were ransomed back by 











the owner to the benefit of the Regi- 
mental Benevolent Fund, and at half 
the current price of lamb. 

At once Farmer Beetroot, slower- 
witted than the other two, agreed 
heartily to this idea, said it was “a 
mortal fair manner o’ speaking,” and 
put his hand to his pocket. A moment 
later, much mystified, he was being 
triumphantly shown out by the Adjutant 
with the intimation that the incident 
was closed as far as he was concerned, 
since obviously he was not the real 
owner. Farmers Swede and Turnip, 





*“* ONE OF THE SENTRIES CHALLENGED IT AS IT PASSED, BU’ 


IT DIDN'T HALT.’” 


who had read their Bibles to better 
purpose, were left looking at one another 
apparently with veiled suspicion and 
stating loudly that they would pay no 
money for their own lawful lamb. 

The Adjutant was now, as he himself 
saw, in a strong position. He had but 
to suggest, still following the Bible pre- 
cedent, that the lamb should be divided 
and half given to each, and he would 
have solved the mystery. He suggested 
it. The two farmers scratched their 
heads and both replied to the effect that 
it worn’t rightly the season for killing 
young lambs. 

This momentarily baffled the Adju- 
tant. Such a reply had not occurred to 








him. After a long and unintended ar- 
gument, which ranged from slaughter- 
house procedure to the advantages of 
cold-storage, and in which naturally he 





[Marcu 13, 1929, | 


wasevery where worsted, herelinquished | 
the point as a fact and re-submitted it | 
as a hypothesis, pointing out that half | 


a lamb was better than no meat. The 
two farmers said that wor so if it wor 
put like that. The Adjutant pressed 
the idea further, eyeing each keenly, 
whereupon, unfortunately for his man- 
ceuvre, both farmers suddenly fell in 
with the suggestion with equal hearti- 
ness and even asked for the 
loan of his sword. 

The Adjutant sank back 
in his chair, realising at last 
that Sonomon’s famous suc- 
cess had been due more to 
luck than wisdom, and it was 
at this stage that he rather 
lost control. Feeling about 
for a new method of un- 
masking the false claimant 
he tentatively opened a 
minor discussion us to the 
possibility of selling the lamb 
to the regiment, without of 
course intending any such 
thing; and at the close of 
this branch of thedebate dis 
covered that the regiment, 
as represented in his person, 
had boughtit. Unfortunately 
once more for his schemes, 
he had apparently bought it 
from both farmers and had 
tod:videthe purchase-money 
between them. Farmers Tur- 
nip and Swede, dull honest 
fellows, then went out, and 
outside the door were heard 
grumbling in a farmerly way 
at the poor prices lamb was 
fetching that year. 

Afterhalf-an-hour’ssolitary 
pondering devoted to seeing 


Office could run to a double 
brandy, the Adjutant rang 
his bell and said to the R.S.M.: “‘Oh- 
er—that lamb.” 

“Yessir.” 

“It’s ours now; so abolish it, will 
you?” 





exactly where he was and | 
wishing the Headquarters | 


| 
| 


‘Beg pardon, Sir; Sar’nt-o'-the-Guard | 


has just reported to me that it’s escaped 
from close arrest.” 

** Escaped ?” 

* Yessir. He says he couldn’t help 
it. 1t seemed mournful-like, so he let 
it out in the yard of the cells for its 
lawful half-hour’s exercise, and it ran 
up the wall suddin and got away.” 

Had this happened an hour before 
the Adjutant would have rejoiced. As 


it was, the lamb being now on tho | 
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regimental strength, he was highly an- 











aca THE HAPPY GEORGIANS. But oe we re freed from the | 
oyed. : : shackles 
“Why didn’t the fool catch it?” Ix the days that were truly Victorian, That formerly hampered our talk 


‘He did give a sort of chase, Sir, but} Demure and decorous and drab, 
couldn't leave the guard-room precincts. | Supplying the Georgian historian 
And one of the sentries challenged it as} | With endless material to crab— 
it passed, but it didn’t halt. And the} When an incident crude or uncomely 


Hach infant instinctively cackles 
Profanity ere it can walk; 
And it simplifies matters extremely 
For those who are crashingly crude | 











other, Sir, was "the R.S.M.’s mous-} Obtruded itself on our eyes, | That nothing’s considered unseemly, | 
| tache quivered— “well, facing in the We noticed it silently, glumly, No theme is tabooed. : 
| wrong direction, and when he'd got up it With anguished surprise. 
| had gone. So, knowing you was anxious ses : 
oa Oe ares ce AF = But if, in some elegant mansion > iti 
| to get rid of it, I didn't worry. : 6 , Cheap Additions to the Map. 


A maiden, subservient to whim, 
In a moment of peevish expansion 
Let loose the unmannerly “ Dim! 


“New Larp Isianp—2/- a poze.” | 


| “Where's it gone?” asked the Ad- 
g Notice outside Grocer’s Shop in Isle of Wight. | 


| jutant, still viewing the lamb, now an 
| integral part of his accounts, in a yearn- 


” 











, } 
} : : Her elders, who brought up their “Frankfurter Hof, Kaiserplatz. Central loca- | 
| Ing Well I’ fraid it’ : chicks on tion. First class, 25) rooms, 120 baths. Run- | 
Well, Sir, I’m afraid it's gone right The purest of English and drinks, ning ice water in many rooms. 
| out of barracks. It attached itself to Came down like « cartioaad of bricks on Monthly Paper. 
| some men and followed them out. ie snsitincsn mix ; The latter has been considered a doubt- | 
| Farmers they looked like.” Til advantage in many Engiish homes | 
| A gleam lit up the Adjutant’s face. | Beneath the detested paternal just lately. 
| His old problem returned to his mind.| Régime of the family pew, , , ‘os th othe ted 
TRG OS ag NS. ea 1 a ates, Sat Raaiena “Tn connection wi e great Lady Godiver 
Was Swede or Turnip the owner ? The life of the young was infernal procession, to be held in Coventry this summer, 
the committee have already received scores of 


| of the two was it following?” While many fine spirits were broken | applications from girls anxious to play the 
“Of the two, Sir? There were three| And few found a place in the sun, leading pa t.”—Local Paper. 

at first, and then one separated off in| For the best things could never be | A chance for our bathing belles to keep 

| the direction of Beetroot’s Farm, and it spoken, in the public eye. But only Cockneys 

| was him the lamb followed.” A. A. Or else “‘ were not done,” should apply. 


| 
| “Quick,” he shouted,‘‘tellme. Which} And only the rebels won through ; 
} 
} 
} 
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Film “Tr I HAD MY TIME OVER AGAIN I’D MARRY THE SAME MEN, BUT IN A DIFFERENT ORDER.” 
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BATHROOM PAPER AND THE BATHROOM WITH THE STUDY 


Paperhanger. “ DuNNo, SiR. 1'D WILLINGLY SHIFT THE BATH FOR YOU, BUT THAT'S A PLUMBER'S JOB.” 


| Indignant Householder. * YOU '’V% PAPERED THE 
| PAPER. WHAT DO YOU PROPOSE TO DO ABOUT Ir?” 
SHOPS. 


| Wuart is a shop, anyway, and what 
| is all this nonsense about closing them ? 
And why is there no philosophy in the 
world ? 
| suppose I keep a shop. I sell 
articles here. If Reza Kuan or Kumar 
PasHA should care to get a trunk-call 
through at 3 am. (English time) and 
commission an article on The Decline of 
| the Fez or The Future of Astrakhan, 


| and name a large enough fee, I should | 
| do business on the spot, and be hanged |and so on, but put nothing inside the | 
_to the Early Closing Hours. I don’t | windows and kept the front-doors locked | cigarettes, or a country house wh« 
| display articles in the windows of my |all day until 8 p.w., and then opened | cannot buy a cake. , 
home. But then a number of shops in| them, should I be liable to prosecution | 
Bond Street and elsewhere don’t seem | or should I not ? 
to display anything in their windows ; 


whereas the Marriotts’ Siamese cat 


| restraint, was always standing on thei: 
| dining-room window-sill. 


I be keeping a shop? And should I be 


{ bought a whole street 
and painted in 








ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMAN 
AND CONFECTIONER 
MONUMENTAL 





i but on Thursday aflernoon sen 
jassistants hon 


machine which sold pats of butter 
through a slot, but had to be replenished 
somewhere out of sight in the back part | 
of the premises by hand-power, would 
that be a shop? 

What is to prevent the ordinary citi 
zens of England from buying or selling | 
at any hour of the day or night, i 
private houses, books, boots, chai 


| soap, racing tips, furniture, private in- | 


formation, political honowrs or pills? 


| lt is an extraordinary thing that you 
jcan buy an elephant by private treaty | 


af an hour when you may not buy | 


n One | 


The act of handing money over a | 
counter in exchange for a commodity 


Supposing that I filled them all with| appears in some mystical way to be 
,| goods and put an assistant in each and | different from the act of handing money 
which they sold because of its want of | hired them to say to every customer, | over a table for the same cause. W! \ 
[ do not like your face. 
| will not sell you anything, not even a 
Supposing I bought the freehold of|tombstone or a frozen water-pipe,’ 
that house in the High Street which 
| exposes for sale three lady's hats and | 
| a dress draped over a stand, and went 
and lived there, but refused to answer 
| the bell when anyone came in, and took 
| no notice if the hats were stolen, should! 


is this? 
Let me sell you, gentle reader, s 


'|} of my nice guinea-pigs. I keep them i! 
all the | the back-garden. 


e and walked round to! half past-twelve a.M., and confound the | 
all the shops In 


Come round at about | 


Defence of the Realm! Or why at half- 


people things, would that be a br. icli | past-twelve ? Why not at 4.50 a.m.? 


When does Early Closing end and when 


Supposing I had a large automatic ! does Early Opening begin ? That is a 
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| point that our Legislators do not seem 


to have made clear. 

If a tobacco shop is open at nine in 
the evening, wouldn't it be possible to 
say, ‘I closed it at eight all right, and 


| went to bed for three-quarters -of-an 


| hour. 


But I am a light sleeper, and 
now I have just got up to get the first 
of the early-morning custom as scon as 
if arrives.” 

The fact is that Time, as Ersstrri 
says—— However, I will not go into 
that again. 

I will tell you a story instead. 

\ friend of mine was proceeding from 
london to a small village near Oxford 
in a motor-car (and a bad motor-car at 
that) when he suddenly remembered 
that he had left bis sponge-bag out of 


his suit-case, and it was now too late to | 


return, A clammy terror came over 
him. On arriving at the town of Ayles- 


| bury be found that his worst fears were 


realised. It was Wednesday afternoon. 
He implored a man standing at a street 
corner to help him, and was told that, 
though of course all the chemists in 
Aylesbury had their front-doors locked 
at this hour, there was one who could 
be approached in cases of pestilence or 
cholera by a back-door in a side-street, 

My friend went down a narrow alley 
and tapped discreetly at thedoor. Alas, 


| there was no reply. Then, looking up, he 


observed an open window; and so great 
was his need of a sponge-bag and all 
the kinds of implements that a sponge- 


| bag contains that he began to throw 


little pieces of stone and grit through 
the window in the hope of securing the 
chemist’s aid. 

Nothing happened for a long while. 
And then. suddenly there was a loud 


| roar and a big red face appeared at the 


j} and a bottle of brilliantine? 


| 


window, rubbing its right eye with a 
hand, 


“What you want?” it thundered. 


‘A small tin of throat pastilles,” said | 


my friend in a husky voice. 


Observe the cunning of the man. | 


Throat pastilles are a medicine. It was 
his intention, if all went well and he 
obtained these, to say to the chemist, 


‘And do you mind wrapping up in the | 
| parcel with them a sponge, a sponge- | passer-by told him that the man living 


bag, a shaving-brush, a tooth-brush 


I know 
that it’s out-of-hours, but 

After which he proposed to smile a 
disarming smile, suggesting that they 
were both men of the world and that 
the law would be the law. 

The ruse, however, failed, for he had 
scarcely uttered his first words when 


| the hand belonging to the big red face 


picked up a huge imitation Worcester 
vase and threw it down upon my 
friend’s head, stunning him for two 
minutes by the clock. A sympathetic 


'H, OR THE 


| 
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YEARS TO COMPLETE.” 














Artistic Hostess (showing treasures). “THIS PIECE OF TAPESTRY TOOK OVER FIFTY 


Visitor. “BEAUTIFUL! MARVELLOUS! How LONG DID YOU SAY IT TOOK you?” 








Lad 
| behind the window was not a chemist 


; but a bookmaker, and, what is more, 
had suffered several financial losses 
during the past week. 

On returning to the place where he 
had parked his car my friend found that 
it was gone. 

I see that the point of this story is 
not so good as it might be, and I now 
remember that it happened, not at 
Aylesbury, but at High Wycombe, and 
that the implement used by the book- 
maker was not a vase but a picture of 
Moses in the bulrushes. 





| 
| 








Nevertheless my contention is the 
same: the man who has anything to 
sell and a place to sell it in ought to 
be able to sell it, or refuse to sell it, 
whenever he pleases so long as he em- 
ploys no labour but his own. If this 
were a free country, any small trades. | 
man who owned a one-man business in | 
Regent Street would be allowed to sell 
Regent Street rock to the multitude | 
until the silent dawn. Evor, | 





A Crying Need for Apology. 


“Mr. R. BE, —— the yell-known baritone.” 


Scots Paper. | 
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Enthusiost. “ MARVELLOUS MAN, THIS TIOBRS 


Wife. “You pon’Tt say so!” 


Enthusiast. “ Bor I DO SAY SO, AND YOU 'RE NOT 


WHAT CINDERELLA'S GODMOTHER 
KNEW. 
Cinderella's Godmothei 
Knew a thing or two: 


** Leave the ball at twelve, my love, 


Is my advice to you. 
If you Aeoeae longer 
Your folly you ‘ll regret ; 
Leave,” she said, “at midnight 
Prompt, my pet.’ 


Cinderella, sparkling 
In her gayest mood, 
Thought her partner's dancing 
Admirably good ; 
He, a prince and blasé, 
Yet distinetly hit, 
Rated Cinderella 
Exquisite. 


What abyss of boredom 
Might they not have plumbed ? 
But the chime of midnight 
Through the palace hummed ; 
Like the fleeing breaker 
Swirling down the beach, 
Cinderella slipped from 
Charmrg’s reach. 


THINKING OF IT.” 


Can you \ onder ¢ harming 
Sought the girl like mad ? 
Fired with loss and fancy, 
Can you blame the lad ? 
Why have J no kindly 
Godmother to say, 
‘Twelve o'clock you bonelwad 
ade away se Woon 








| 
| HOW TO SAVE THE PORTLAND VASE. 
| Weare face to face with the prospect 
| of seeing the Portland Vase taken from 
us to find a new and permanent resting- 
place among our American cousins two 
| thousand miles removed. In that event 
| it is to be supposed that hardly as many 
jart-lovers will be prepared to cross the 
| Atlantic to have a look at it as those 
who now go daily, in serried crowds, to 
view it at the British Museum. 

There is more than one reason why 
it may not stay with us. Not every 
private collector in this country is in 
a position to put down a handful of 
thousands for this treasure. Moreover, 
not everyone will feel quite happy in 
| possessing 80 


' Where 





valuable an ornament. 
could one put it? Already 





Chelsea) a bit of good. 


THINK ov It! A DOZEN CENTURTES IN TEST MATCHES!” 


proof has been given that it is easily 
breakable; and what one’s dog failed 
to accomplish one’s housemaid miglit 
succeed in achieving. 

One may ask, are there not among us 
a quarter of a million lovers of the beau 
tiful willing to pay a few shillings apiece 
to save the Vase for 
answer is‘‘No.” That is quite definite 

Then I suggest that we appeal to a 
quarter of a million football enthusiasts 
They don't mind putting down theit 
money for what pleases them ; and here 
is the chance of securing another Cup 
for the price of three bustling forwards 
and a couple of half-backs. 


England? The | 


Thus the | 


Portland Vase might be exalted into a | 


popularity of which its designer neve! 
dreamed; it would become a link be- 
tween the martial glory of Rome and 
the athletic prowess of our own time 
and race. 
ennobling effect its presence for a yea: 
might not have on Huddersfield or West 
Bromwich? And there is always a sport 
ing chance that it might one day return 
to London and do the Spurs (or even 


And who can say what an | 
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| WELSH WIZARDRY—A REVIVAL. 
i] geese 
| oar ~v-vanorllagaaaed “OLD WIZARD, OLD WIZARD, WHITHER 80 HIGH?” 
| Mr. Lioyp Grorcek. “TO SWEEP THE COBWEBS OUT OF THE SKY.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 4th.—The shadow 
of Dora crept across Question -time, 
when Sir Harry Brirrarn asked the 
Home Secrerary if he would not 
consider setting up a Committee to 
discuss the difficulties arising out 
of the Shop Acts. Sir Wiu1am re- 
minded his questioner that the Shop 
Hours Act was passed but recently, 
that it passed its second and third read- 
ings without a division, and that it gave 
effect to the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee which embraced nine Members 
of the House. The explanation—in 
effect that Dora is the darling of the 
Conservative Party and not merely of 
the Home Secretary—will no doubt 
be rubbed into the electorate by the 
lady's assiduous detractors. 

Even political dogs must delight to 
bark and bite according to the rules of 
the game, and it was both unsporting 
and unmannerly of Miss WiKinson to 
accuse Mr. Hore, the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, of partisanship, in the col- 
umns of a Labour newspaper. A word 
of remonstrance from the Leader of her 
Party would no doubt have caused her 
to see the error of her ways, and would 
have been a better method of dealing 
with the matter than Mr. Grorrian’s 
Question in the House. For the House, 
to teil the truth, generally manages to 
look ridiculous when it tries to stand 
on its dignity. 

In this instance the House felt more 
sympathetic with Miss WiLK- 
INSON ip her bereavement (she 
has just lost her father) than 
indignant at her contumacy, 
and when she regretted having 
committed a breach of privilege 
by saying outside the House 
what she should have said in- 
side it, Mr. Grorrian asked 
leave, in view of her “apol- 
ogy,” to withdraw the motion. 

There was no retraction of or 
apology for the charges levelled 
at Mr. Hops, but at least there 
were no pompous speeches such 
as were made recently when 
&® gossip paragraph, obviously 
written in ignorance and con- 
veying the innocent assump- 
tion that Mr. Horr was there 
to look alter the interests of 
the Government, appeared in 
one edition of an evening paper. 

Post-Office Estimates always 
produce an ardent debate. Mem- 
bers know more about the Post-Office 
than they do about most of the subjects 
they discuss, and there are few of them 
that have not well-developed ideas for 
a brighter rural delivery or a breezier 
telegraph service. 


| 
| 
i 
t 
| 
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The job of critic-in-chief fell on this 
occasion to Mr. Crawrvurp, the Liberal 
Member for Walthamstow, who scored 
a brilliant dialectic success almost at 
once. He said, ** There has been rather 
a large number of robberies from His 





THE SCOTTISH FISH-MARKET. 
(After the painting by ADRIAN VAN OSTADE at 
Burlington House.) 

Sik JOHN GILMOUR. 


Majesty's mails in the last few months. 
I do not complain of that——” 

“Qh, shame!” interjected Lieut.- 
Commander Kenwortuy. Mr. Craw- 
FURD explained that what he meant 
was that he imputed no blame to the 
Minister. He would pont out, how- 
ever, for the benefit of the hon. and 








run and the PostmasTerR-GENBRAL had 
explained how it was going to be run, 
the House turned to the vexed question 
of piscatorial credits. 

Sir Jonn Grimovur, the man of all 
trades, usually presides at these feasts of 
fish and unreason, but on this oceasion 
it fell to the UnpreR-Secretary to mind 
the shop in his chiet’s absence. Also 
there was no Sir ArcHrBALD SIncLAIR 
to come to grips with Mr. WomERsLBY 
on behalf of the longshore fishermen. 

Tuesday, March 5th.—Lord Dawson 
oF Penn's insistence that there should 
be close co-operation between the volun- 
tary hospitals and the hospitals set up 
by local authorities under the Local 
Government Bill fructified into two or 
three Amendments looking to that end. 
Lord Onstow, while accepting none, 
expressed the Government's earnest 
desire to promote the end aimed at by 
all. The Bishop of Sovurnwark pleaded 
for wider co-ordination of authorities to 


bers. The Bishop of Exeter said that 
many local authorities were chiefly con- 
cerned with speeding the unhappy vag- 
rant into the bailiwick of the authority 


to you, please” spirit is not confined 
to the bureaucracy. 

The House made good headway with 
the Local Government (Scotland) Bill 


as amended in Committee, whereafter, | 





gallant Member for Central Hull that 





THE IMPROVEMENT 


AWARDED TO Miss ELLEN WILKINSON BY Sik WILLIAM 


GENERAL PRIZE 


JOYNSON-HicKS. (See p. 298, col. 1.) 


ever since Dick Turpin’s day mails had 
been an object of interest to persons 





EIGN Arrairs if a recent 


| been made between the Soviet “ Russian 


on the adjourned motion for the Second | 


Reading of the Architects Re- 
gistration Bill, a well-con- 
ducted ‘ filibuster” by Mr. 
Bucuanan brought the debate 
to its automatic end. The Bill 


with the Commons, but Lieut.- 
Colonel Moore did his best. 
[n vain he besought Mr. Bucn- 


and that, challenged the accu- 
racy of Mr. Bucnanan’s state- 
ments, dared Mr. BucHaNan to 
let him (Colonel Moors) reply. 
Mr. Bucuanan, like the little 
Revenge in the poem, ran on. 
Colonel Moore resigned him- 
self to waiting until next Mon- 
day for his little revenge. 
Wednesday, March 6ith.- 

Oil, the combustible kind, was 
thrown on thestill-vexed waters 


asked the Mryister vor For- 
agreement had 


holding what he might describe as ex-| Naphtha Syndicate” and the Combine 


treme views on nationalisation. 


When everybody present had ex-| pany), and if steps had been taken to 


(including the Angl»-Persian Oil Com- 


plained how the Post-Office should be| safeguard the interests of British sub- 

















deal with vagrants, point'ng out that | 
the warm weather would bring them out, | 
like crocuses and flies, in increasing num- | 


next adjoining. Apparently the “ passed | 


does not find great favour | 


ANAN to let him explain this | 


of Question - time by Lieut.. | 
Commander Kenwortuy, who | 


J 
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jects whose oil interests in Russia had 
been confiscated. 

Mr. Locxer-Lampson said he had 
no information. It was a commercial 
matter anyway and not in his Depart- 
ment. (No dollar diplomacy for the 
Foreign Office!) Lieut. - Commander 
Kenwortny suggested that his prede- 
| eessors in the Foreign Office had been 
| more jealous of British interests. 
| Laughter ensued, and Mr. Hopkinson 
} 
| 





asked “if the corner in oil was not a 
perfect example of the rationalization 
of industry.” 

The little misunderstanding between 
Church and State in Malta, in the course 

| of which haughty Ministers of State 
and contumacious clerics haveexchanged 
| excommunicationsand banishments with 
ar almost mediwval vehemence, is not, 
| Mr. Amery explained, a dispute between 
' the Government of Malta and the 
| Vatican, as Colonel Wepa@woop seemed 
| to think, but a local difference that the | 
| Vatican had been invited to compose. | 
| Miss Winxrnson bears a striking re- | 
| semblance to that other little girl with | 
| the curl right over her forehead—the | 
one who when she was good was very | 
| good, but when she was naughty she | 
was horrid. To-day, as she rose to ask | 
, 
leave to introduce her little Bill, by | 
which married women will no longer | 
_ automatically assume the nationality of | 
their husbands, Miss ELLEN was as nice 
a little girl as ever went to the top of 
the class. 

The Bill is likely to bring some grist 
to the lawyers if it ever becomes law, | 
but it is a very nice and desirable little | 
Lill, and Sir Wun11am Joynson-Hicks | 

| eagerly explained that the Government | 

were heartily in favour of it. It was 

hoped that at the next Imperial Confer- 

| ence the one Dominion that had stood 
out against the proposal would fall into 
line. 

On the Scottish Local Government | 
Bill the House returned to the attack 
on what one may perhaps call the * Up 
the Bureaucracy!” Clause. Sir Jopn 
GILMOUR propounded the same amend- 
ment that had already been incorpor- 
ated in the English Bill, but the clause, 
even as arnended, still outraged the con- 
stitutionalists, though not enough to 

| make them divide against it. 

Thursday, March 7th—While Mr. 

| Winston Cuurcai.y waselsewheretell- 
ing a deputation of motorists that they 
were the most buoyant class in the| 
community and should be too jolly | 
pleased to be motorists to grumble | 

, about how much taxes they had to pay 
on their petrol and cars, Mr. Barpwin 

| made the promised statement to the! 
' House on the price of petrol. 
The gist of the statement was that the | 





i 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 





| Government could not interfere in the | 


internal economy of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, but it could and would 
invite the Oil Companies concerned to 
explain why they had put the price of 
petrol up. 





WINNIE CHURCHKINS; 
OR, THE PUMP THAT DEFIES INSPECTION. 
Mr. Baupwin very clearly enunciated 
a principle that has not always com- 
mended itself either to Conservative or 
Liberal Governments, namely, that 
where a single undertaking or group 








DAZDALUS, WING-MAKER. 
After a relief in the Villa Albani at Rome ) 
THe AIR MINISTER. 


dominates the supply or distribution 


of an article of common use they have | 


a duty to supply it on reasonable terms, 
and the public has a right to be satis- 
fied that the terms are reasonable. 

The interesting question of what the 


ON CHARIVARI. 
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Government will do if the Oil Com- 
panies’ profits prove, in the view of the 
Government’s experts, to be in excess of 
what is reasonable (always supposing 
that a standard of reasonableness can 
be established) was not propounded, 
and we may assume would not have 
been answered. 

Air Estimates always excite more 
interest in the House than any othe: 
and for good reason. The House of 
Commons is always more or less “ up 
in the air” about the Air. It has no 
history and few precedents. The effi- 
cacy and adequacy of the Air Force, 
and the efficacy and adequacy of ow 
efforts to develop civil aviation, can be 
tested only by comparison with what 
other nations are doing. 

Sir Samuen Hoare’s statement was 
optimi-tic but in spots meagre. Fo 
example, he had little to say about the 
two great new and expensive airships 
that are nearing completion. He had 
much to say about Imperial Airways 
new route to India, and invited Members 
who wanted a change of air before the 
General Election to try it during the 
Easter recess. Sothat there could be no 
misunderstanding what he had in his 
mind he explained that they could bx 
back in their places in a fortnight. 

There was little criticism on this 
occasion of Air administration and 
much praise for what the Air Force has 
accomplished in the service of peace in 
the Near East and Afghanistan. There 
was, on the other hand, a formidab| 
attack by Lieut.-Col. Moore-Branazon 
which was in effect an attack for the Ai 
Ministry against the“ somnolent”’ Gov- 
ernment as a whole, and its failure to 
tackle the “dug in” Ministries, the Ad- 
miralty and War Office, whose “ veste«! 
interests,” in the opinion of the Meu 
ber for Chatham, effectively bar th« 
proper development of the Air arm. 

Captain Wepawoop Benn had already 
touched on the same theme, likening 
the Air Ministry to Cinderella, who sits 
among the ashes while the two elderly 
Ugly Sisters get handsome dress allow 
ances, the Navy by virtue of seniority 
and the Army by virtue of pertinacity. 
He made one new and telling criticism 
It was easy to learn to fly, he said, and 
easy to build machines; the difficult 
ithing was to know where one was 
going. Yet Germany had two-hun 
dred-and-forty civil aviation machines 
whose pilots were learning their way 
about in the air while Britain had 
j exactly nineteen. 








Given Away. 

| Jewellery and diamonds at 100%, less thai 
you pay in big shops.”—Notice in Shop Windot 

on there's nothing said about the 
pound of tea. 
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LABOUR-SAVING IN THE 
PROUD HOUSEWIFE SHOWS HER HUSBAND THE NEW VACUUM-CLEANER AT WORK. 


THE PLUMBER IN HONOUR. 


Not, plumber, do I sing of you in mockery, 
Nor in loud indignation do I come; 
Men may heave stones—they do, a perfect rockery- 
At the bowed heads of all the tribe that plumb, 
Yet, were your reputation frail as crockery, 
lt shall not, though the whole world think this rum, 
Be cracked for me; I purpose, if allowed, 
To tell your virtues and to do you proud. 


It may be there are memories dark and bitter 
To stir the old-time jestings of the wag 
And give your critics’ eyes that steely glitter 
Your tardiness, your acolyte, the bag 
He has to fetch, the footmarks and the litter 
You leave behind you (an undoubted snag) ; 
Trifles like these have put you ‘neath a ban; 
or me they shall not count, you more than man. 


No, I will have no mood of carping Summer 
When days are warmish, and the murderous bird 
Whom Worpsworrtn spoke of as the blithe newcomer 
Flattens his one song to a minor third ; 
That is the time when men upbraid the plumber 
And bite the thumb at him, and lower, and gird; 
When water freely runs and cisterns glow 
In the full sun, and everything's just so. 


[ sing a time of wrath and tribulation, 
When Winter holds us in his horrid grip 
And persons even of the highest station 
Turn on their taps and cannot raise a drip— 
No bath, no shave, no sausage, no libation ; 
When the aggrieved householder gets the pip 
And lilts his ery for one at any cost 
To come and tackle this infernal frost. 











IDEAL HOME (ORIENTAL). 











Then come you forth, and in your hands is healing, | 
And at your touch the captive springs are free, 

And water flows, not through the walls or eeiling, 
But through the proper channels, h. and c. ; 

And the most ribald owns a softened feeling— 
Warm bath, fair shave, crisp sausage and hot tea 

And tips you as you go, and owns your spell, 

And asks about your toddlers—are they well ? 


Not as mere man, from portal on to portal, 
But trailing clouds of glory do you pass, 
And probably celestial watchers chortle 
To see how man has proved himself an ass, 
Holding you now as something more than mortal, 
Lifting you, as he must, to that pure class, 
Half angel and half Moses, from whose hand 
Water is given to a thirsty land. 


Then, by those benefits with which we task you, 
O plumber, may our verdict grow more just ; 
For after all, when Winter comes, I ask you, 
Can Spring be far behind? Not far, I trust; 
And, when the year brings on a rising glass (Kew) 
And urban dwellers grumble at the dust, 
May they recall your merit and your skill; 


If I have anything to say, they will. Dum-Dum. 








The Frank Style in Advertising. 
“Man and Wife would like post together for season, from Easter, 
not partial to any kind of work.”--Advt. in Essex Paper, 


The End of Free Thought. 
“A Chinese was sentenced at East Ham Police Court to-day to six 


months’ imprisonment with hard jabour for illegally importing 8}1b. 
of raw opinion.”—~Evening Paper 


It would have been extremely useful in the General Election. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

‘Tare Warre Cawenma” (Day's) 
Axynopy apparently could buy white 
camellias in the streeta of Villina, the | 
capital of Passadinia, in Mittel-Europa 
and when you had bought one some- 
body came up and thrust in your hand, 
no questions asked, terribly important 
papers containing evidence ‘sufficient to 
hang all the conspirators who were 
plotting to put on the throne of Passa 
Ainia the dissolute exiled Prince Ac lol fe. 
Then the desperate conspirators, the 
careless “ White Camellias,” got busy 
to save their necks and chased you 
through the streets of Villina, allowing 
themselves to be diverted from thei 
purpose by a drunken friend of yours 
and by the local gendarme. U: ndismayed 
by this untoward delay they, 
corpulent and elderly, sprinted after you, 


who were young and fit and every! ody’s | 


wiment of the | 
and with auch 


darling in the erack r 
Blue-and-cherry Hussars 
vigour that they caught sight of you 
just as you were climbing through a 


young lady's bedroom window 
promptly in love with her, 
were horribly out of breath and anxious 


you being in the Secret Service, And | 
of course she returned your love and hid | 


vouin the wardrobe, and the gendarmerie 
entered and thoroughly 
place but that. And then you discovered 


searched overy 


that the lady of your heart's de aire Was | 


in the service of your king's enemies 
Not for any base motive—oh, no! 
but merely because the senior major ip 
your regiment, the secret 
chiel of the disloyal White 
Camellias, had promised 
her that in return for he 
ervicees he would clear the 
pname of her dead 
brother, who had been foully 
slandered. Anybody could 
wo at half a glance that 
the Mayor was a fellow who 
would make any promise to 
gain his nefarious ends 
base, shilty-eyed, blond 
bearded scoundrel in fact 
And so your young lady 


Kt Me vd 


is to ride-a cock- horse before 
dawn over the frontier, 
carrying in her boot more 
evidence to damn the con 
fiding WhiteCamellias, And 
| you, taking advantage of 
| the all-night service at the 
| Couronne d'Or, which gives 
its patrons black coffee in 
} the amall hours in its pie 
| turesque courtyard, dope 
the grateful and comforting 
| drink and bear away you 
| beloved in a state of com- 
| plete insensibility, 
' 


HERE IN 


though | 


You fell | 


though you | 





Lieutenant Paul Carret (Mr. Hanny 
extract THR PLOT. 


THE LOND( 


' 

the message from hei boot, forge a copy 
of it (inserting same in boot) and deliver 
her to her destination, so that the 

Major may think all is well 


| wicked 
and be brought to book, 


when it tan‘t, 





| 


' 
| 
| 
i 





A MAKER OF FACKS 
Chi Mi 


i 
| HUNTLeNY Writ 


i 


i while you, servin 


with more luck than judgment, receive | 


reward of your 
happily ever after with 
lthe te ntle bh nde of your choice, 


the due 
valour and live 


like this before. But Mr. Harry Wencu 


a ~abe ph doee® pie by dense 


Vieurette Chamier (Miss Donoruy Baunren), “W 


WHAT THE PROGRAMME CALLS MY * ROUDOTR' 


WELCHMAN). 


Tis 8 a ‘ROMANTIC Muaicar Poay.'" 


IN CHARIVARL. 





[Maren 13, 1929, 
MAN is precisely determined that you shall 
hear it again; that the ancient gloric 
of Daly's shall be revived—the pr 
Jazz romantical play, packed with true 
love and deeds of derring-do, with sense 
leas Villainiesand not much moresensible 
heroisma, the action interrupted at if 
mostexciting moments by song or dance 
Well, any convention can theoretical, 
make its artistic justification, this par 
ticular convention having perhaps mon 
difficulties to contend with than mo 
However you have Mr. Harry W enon 
MAN'S fino hearty voice and = spirite 





‘your lawful sovereign | « 


loy alty and | 


One seems to have heard something 





“NEVER MIND 


acting; Misa Dororny Brunron's ric 
soprano, and Mr, Hunriry Wriawr: 
diverting antics as a chronic inebriate 
j with gay dresses and bright uniforn 
Utopian inns and castles, plots an 
counter plots, loveand virtuetriump! ant 
and the whole romantic bag of trick 
in the good old unsophisticated mann 
All T can say is T hope you'll like it I 


| 


‘Tue Borperrr " 
Manan and Lestin Howarp Gorm 
may be readily forgiven for the prank 
they have played with chronc logy, top 


(STRAND 


graphy and characterisation, be 
a very jolly piece 
| cloak-and swordery out of The Bor 

‘en unserupulously-packed portmanten 
| neerned with Mary 


they have made 





if romancec 
or SCOTS 


Cours 
" 


Vary is all aweetness and light. j 
nocent of intrigue but a victim of i 
Lrigruors, hater of bloodshed, anxi 
only to love and be loved (and respe 
lably at that), using her beauty not as 
snare but, asa queen should 
to win the respect and atte: 
tion of her subjects, gent 
and simple, Bothwell ist 
perfect knight and pation! 
respectful lover, guiltless o 
Darnl 


deed braving danger at 


the murder of 


(Queen's behest to save he 
worthless consort from the 
gunpowder plot contrive 
by the black villain « tI 
pHECce, Vorar : 

Our authors’ lively versior 
of the facts is somewhat 
Mary, having » 
sail now four dayva fi 


follows 


France, is expected in Holy 
rood Vi ray, wishing t) 
himeelf, | 
warned Enizaneru of bin; 
land, who 
her admirals to intercept t! 
convoy. He has also pre 
pared, as a second string t 
his bow, a doped horse to 
my ARE yor meet her at Leith and 
9” prance away with he: 
destruction. Jean Me 
the innkeepers daught 


crown tor 


has sent one o 








wa \ 


Rite ste- 





THE TABLE DANSANTE. 


LONDON CHARIVARL. 








FOR POPULAR RESTAURANTS WHERE FLOOR-SPACE I8 LIMITED 


acquaints Bothwell with the sinister 

facts 
| whelmed by the tempestuous wooing 
of Bothwell, who, baving seen her in 
France, has kept her image in his 
hoart; marries the fop and faimdani, 
Darnley, because shesuspects her knight 
of taking Jean to his bed; suffers agonios 
of remorse for her proud lover and 
disillusionment with her and 
or no very relevant 
reasons, except to provide an effective 
scene (which the authors might fairly 
maintain is relevant reason enough), 
Ricco is dragged from the Queen's side 
and murdered by Darnley's faction. Lord 
Gordon lends himself to Moray for the 
plot to blow up Darnley ; Bothell, 
“parfit gentil knight,” protesting and in 
an oestasy of friendship defending Gor 
don from the displeasure of his Queen 
Bothwell’s intervention to save the un 
happy ‘Darnley being unsuccessful, the 
way is paved for the belated nuptials 
of Mary and the fighting Karl in the 
full odour of respectability, Moray at 
Mary's bidding bending the knee with 
crooked dissembling smile to the “ King 
of Scota" in reluctant homage 

A vory prettily distorted tale. 
|; Mr, Prep Trrey's Bothwell ia a 
| splendid affair, One may perhaps smile 


COATSO 


cowardly consort 











at certain flourishes which jar on our 
Mary arrives unharmed ; is over- | too sophisticated tastes, but here is a five 


figure of a romantic man who captures 
our attention and our interest and whose 
clooution is so technically perfeot that 
we never m'ss a word, The old school 
certainly holds its own! 

And as for Miss Pavutais Nei.son- 
Terry sho is a positive menace to the 
honesty honourably susceptible 
critios. How can we preserve that 
judicial detachment which should be 
the badge of our tribe before such tri 
umphant beauty? Much of this stuff 
is fustian, good enough fuatian, nodoubt ; 
and there is not a single jine that has 
the ring of authentio beauty; and yet 
thia Mary, with her gaiety, her liquid 
eyes, her noble carrmge, her tender 
voice, her sweet wooing, her imperious 
gestures, made us feel that we were 
listening to something in the great 
tradition, (Monstrous !) 

Twenty-five per cent of this honest 
praise must be deducted by the prudent 
reader. Tho English stage has suffered 
much from the cult of beauty or what 
passes for it. It is not very likely that 
groat beauty and apt temperament 
should go together, and the backers of 
the theatre have generally tended to 
demand the former as the indispensable 


of 





quality. L have long been insensibly 
prejudiced against Mias Trany, in re- 
action against this common and per- 
nicious view. Here I gladly do penance 
in a sheet. This waa a very 
moving performance-——an attractive 
compromise between the flamboyant 
of the old technique 
and the cold detachment of the new 
The laughter (“ Ha, ba, ha!) of certain 
ladios of the Court was almost more than 
1 could Mr. Beaenn Lraty's 
twisted amile and lifted eyebrows were 
in the traditional vein. Mr. Enastor 
Watson's Lord Gordon was very flerece 
and forthright and stupid. Bothwell 
and Mary, Mr. Frev Trnry, a gallant, 
Miss Net.son Teany, a really beautiful 
figure, made the play. And, judged on 
its own plane, it is an excellent play, 
very woll produced and mounted, marred 
oocasionally by the very unconvincing 
fighting. But there is no reason why 
Mr. Feuev Tarry should lose his eyes 
to make a London holiday. I 


white 


robuatiousness 


bear 


Re orecamennaer Satan 


The L.N_ ER 


tered into a w 


ANNOUTCOR that it has on 
orking agreement with the 
Motor Serviees under which interchangeable 
tioks for journeys between Middleabrough and 
Redear will shortly be issued 
Liverpool Paper. 
I'll serateh you if you'll scratch moa. 
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| an attractive performance; 
Jerra Goupan is the snake-woman in- | 
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H, OR ‘THE 











AT THE PICTURES. 
Two Provocative TITLEs. 
Tue tendency to give new films names 


suggestive of wic -kedness or immorality 


is not too laudable; and it may be a 
snare, for sooner or later rivalry will 


| exhaust the possibilities, and during the 


process we shall be bored. Meanwhile 
London has just been offered Lady of 


| the Night (softened by the Censor’s wish 
i from Lady of the Pavements) at the 


Tivoli and Sin at the Capitol. Having 
risked my innocence by seeing both, I 
may state with confidence that I am 
unconscious of any serious deteriora- 
tion, 


Lady of the Night is the work of Mr. 


D. W. Grirrirna, and, if it could be taken } 


as symptomatic, it would suggest that | 
that gifted producer —_ not rank public 
opinion as highly as he did when he 


> 














je ifé landlady, Stina Bere, of whom we 
| see too lit tle, who should some day be | 
|! a central figure. It is possible that in | 
UNCONSCIOUS HUMOUR. jits original form Sin was worthy of 
Baron Finot (Mr. Anpert Cont?) to Nanon | *2ese performers, but as we now have | 
(Miss Lupe VELE: ‘Marriuace with THE |!t it is far from being so. As too often 
CoUNT IS IMPOSSIBLI You must nor} 
FORGET WHO YOU ARE j 
Film-wise Dog. “ Bow-wow!” 
Wes 
Birth of a Nation, for this} SS 
is very ordinary studio stuff, | WN 
an main thesis—that Nanon del | 
Rayon (Miss Lure VELEz) is a street- | 
walker, or the lowest of the low, as the | 
infuriated Countess Diane des Granges | 
. ges | 
Miss Jnrra GovupaL) insists on her | 
being—is never proved. Rather is she | 


a child of Bohemia with a heart of gold, 
whose sole link with depravity is the 
circumstance that she dances in an in- 
ferior cabaret. Nor can we believe that 
the Countess, having been caught by her 
fiancé with a lover (who I fancy we 
are asked to belicve was NApPoteon ITI., 
no less!), would be turned to such a 
blend of gall and vitriol as to plot for 
his marriage to be so degraded. 

The story as a human document hav- 
ing gone west, we are but mildly inter- 
ested in the acting; but 
said that Mr. 
ror Arnim, 


the outraged fiancé, gives 


carnate, and Miss Lurr Veur: 


2 brings 


it should be | 
Wituiam Boyp as Karl | 


that Miss | 





everything but viciousness to the title 
part. There are some imposing social 
gatherings, and the atmosphere of high 
diplomacy is created: largely by a char- 
acter named Baron Haussman, who, 
however, is not our old friend of the 
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} JUST LIKE LIFE, 

HEROINE DENOUNCES VILLAINESS. 

iB ou'evards, but a German plenipoten- | 

tix ary. } 
The most remarkable thing about | 


Sin, the Swedish film based on a story 
by SrrinpBERG, is that everyone in it, 
| from principals to the most insignificant | 
underling, can superbly act. 


have both film gestures 





and there is an impersonator of an old 











| GE T DRY ON THE FILMS QUICKLY, DARLING.” 


LONDON CH ARIVARI. (Mancu 13, 


They all} 


and film faces, | 


; 

Maurice Gerard (Mr. Lars Hanson) 
‘LET ’S GET OUT OF THE RAIN OR WE 
SHALL BE SOAKED.” 

Henriette (Miss Gina MankEs). “ ( LOTHES | 





1929, 
happens, the ‘producer seems, like Lao 
coon, to have been lost in the coils, 
and then, in order to get the result into 
the prescribed hour-and-a-half, hav. 
cut too much, without (also a common 
piece of cinema slovenliness or lack of 
foresight) telling the programme-write: 
about it. 

In Sin—which I may say at once is 
no more sinful than plenty of oth: 
films and less so than many—the chie 
and terrible event occurs in a moment 
of time, whereas it would have needed 
weeks or months in which to fructify, 
and in StRINDBERG’s novel no doubt is 
a plant of stealthy growth. That is to 
say, Henriette (Gina Manés), the actress 
vampire, who has marked down Maurice 
(Lars Hanson), a simple and happily 
married young dramatist, for her own, 
| within three hours of their first kiss i 
| suggesting to him that heshould mu 


| 





ra 





ae” 
| STRUGGLI 
SUCCESSFUL 
LADY, ASK 
| AND ELOPE 
|ON THE 


“AFTER ALL MY YEARS « 

AND THE MORN.NG AFTER MY FIRS 
PREMIERE, YOU, MY LEADIN 

ME TO LEAVE WIFE, KILL CHII 

WITH You! You OUGHT TO BI 
PICTURES.” 


, 
ricé Gerara 


| his Cc hild, and 
ling him that 
|him guilty. 
There are other absurdities, such as 

| Sudden storm, which comes from eve! 

| direction at once, finds no one prepar 
iwith wraps and yet wets nobody's 
lclothes. The cinema is addicted to tii: 
ldisdain for a soaking. It md te 
|of setting up other sartorial problen 

| such as the attire of the dramatist an 
his Delilah on leaving the privat 
supper-room in the Hotel Royale « 
to extinguish the inconvenient 

vital spark of the little Marian. 

The scissors have again done us bad 
service after this supposititious murder, 
for the knowledge that the child ha 
gone, the communication with t 
police, the hue and cry, the arrest 
the dramatist and his companion still 


8 
SO successiully pe 


later we are led to believe 


is 


} 


0 ite 


| 
. 
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AFTER A LONG INTERLUDE HUNTING IS 


BY THE REST. 





AGAIN RESUMED. 
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SOME HARD-WORKED STUDS APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN BENEFITED 








in her last night's confection) and the 
very odd judicial examination are all 
packed into a few minutes. 

As I was saying here the other day 
about The Rescue, by JoserH Conran, 


| it has by this time been amply proven 





that, while the psychological novelist 
can do nothing for the movies, it is in 
the power of the movies—or it may 
even be the mission of the movies—to 
reduce his efforts to absurdity. More 
and more am I convinced that stories 
on the film should be stories written 
for the film. E.V 








r: “O Captain Shaw.” 

On the first night of the revival of Major 
Barbara Mr. G. B. SHaw’'s companion, m a 
specially screened box, was “ Aircraitman 
SHaw.”} 

Aircraftman Suaw, type of bright light 
kept under, 
Could mortal gaze 
Endure the blaze 
Of your bright light, I wonder? 

“Few modern English pictures now go to 
America. Works by Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
James McBey, Sir William Orpen, and Jobn 
Go Across, I understand, from time to time.’ 

Manchester Paper. 
We prefer the works of John Stay This 
Side. 




















ELIZABETH’S SONG. 


Elizabeth knows such a beautiful song; 

It hasn't much tune, but it’severso long, 

And, if you just tell her you’ve heard 
that it’s nice, 

She'll sing it right through to you— 
probably twice. 


She learnt it, she says, from her friend 
down the street, 

The one who sells chestnuts all ready 
to eat ; 

He told her it’s wonderful what it can do 

To cheer a chap up when he feels rather 
blue. 


He sings it himself when his trade’s 
very slack 

Or when the rheumaties are bad in his 
back, 

And even before he has got to the end 

He finds that his troubles have started 


to mend. 

I said to Elizabeth, ‘Teach it me, 
please,” 

Expecting to learn with the greatest of 
ease ; 


But what is so hard, though exciting 
and strange, 

Whenever she sings it the tune seems 
to change! 








For sometimes she rumbles it down in 
her chest 

And it sounds like a dirge (that’s the 
way she loves best), 

And sometimes she trills it as high as 
can be, 

And it sounds very nice, but it doesn’t 
suit me. 


And sometimes the words rather wander 
about 

And she puts a few in or she leaves a 
few out, 

Or else very often, when nothing will fit, 


She simply sings “ Tiddle-ee-um ” for a 
bit. 
So now when I’m cross and when 


everything 's wrong 
[ say to Elizabeth,‘ Sing me your song;” 
And somehow or other my grievances go 
As she lets me join in with the bits 
that 1 know. 








“This [{Tris‘an da Cunha] was Robinson | 

Crusoe’s island, or at any rate it was the 
island on which Juan Fernandez, the Portu- 
guese original of Crusoe, lived for so long in 
solitude.”—Daily Paper. 
You will remember how the Welshman, 
ALEXANDER SELEIRK, found FERNANDEZ 
on Treasure Island and said, ‘“‘ Robinson 
Orusce, I nations? * 
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| difficulty lies in the important matter of 


| stract noun, such as “ Circumstance,” 


| nical, 


; 


| as ‘ Blood,” 
barge-master will be happy to supply a | 


PUNCI 


! 

' 
WHAT SHALL |! CALL ITP 
Ir is 2 commonplace that anybody 
can write a novel. To judge by the speci 
mens which Phyllis brings home from 
the circulating library anybody can get 
that novel published. The only real 


choosing a title. 

The old idea that this should be dic- | 

tated by thecontents of the bookis largely 
exploded. Instead the title se igh 
as the label on a wine-bottle, which, | 
without necessarily having any refer- | 
ence to the contents, indicates to the | 
consumer what he likes to think, or in | 
some cases what he likes other people | 
to think, be is drinking. The novelist | 
must therefore decide whether it will} 
be more profitable to appeal tothose who | 
prefer the sweet and sticky, the heavy 
and fiery, or the extra dry. 

With a view to him in his 
difficult task I append a list of the differ- 
ent types of title most in vogue among 
the best sellers of the day, with a few 
examples of —, 

The Musical \ndante,” * Sfor- 
zando,”’ **; Seats itura,”’ “* Rubato,” etc.) 

This style ean be confidently recom- 
mended; any book of reference will 
furnish a list of terms, the employment 
of which is in itself the hall-mark of 
cleverness. 

The Unintelligidble.—Here a number | 
of words are thrown together at random 
as thus: “* Three saxophones over Wick- | 
low,” “Inducement to a pail for cat- 
kins.” These, though possessing a cer 
tain air of distinction, are not wholly 
satisfactory, since they make too great | 
a demand upon the memory. The aver- | 
ape novel-reader never remembers an | 
author's name, and he (or rather she) | 
is just as likely to get the wretched | 
scribbling of some second-rate drivelle: 
as your masterpiece. | 

The Abstract.—This style has three 
main divisions: (1) the ordinary ab- 


assist 


‘“‘Tm- 
2) The Depressing, ¢.7., 

” Disgust,” ** Boredom,” 
” « Dudgeon,” etc. ; (3) The 
A pleasing effect of erudition 
may be produced by the employment 
of nouns whose use is severely tech- 
for instance ‘“ Apperception,” 
* Estoppel,” “ Demurrage.” Theiractual 
meaning may be disregarded. 

The Violent,—These should be short | 
(but on no account sweet), strong and | 
Saxon. The most effective are generally 
monosyllabic, for instance, such words 
“Slime,” * Muck.” 


ss Fatuity,” ** Effervescence”’ or 
penetrability ;" 
“* Gloom,” 

‘Umbrage, 
Obscure. 


large number of examples on suitable 
application. 


| Many of these h: 


| 
| 
| 
| daily forecast should provide a variety | 
| 
i 


up-to-date titles, such as “‘ Salad Dress- | 
| ing “ils 


|as in “‘ Sweet Vinegar,” 


| French tongue for theirexpression, which 


| forthose who wish toattracttheamateur 
| . . 
of sobstuff. 


|phrase with a past participle passive 


| ter— and pee fix ‘*un- 


Any | 


1, OR THE LONDON CHARI 
‘Rain Later,” etc.). 
ive already been re- 


study of the| 


frost at Night,” 


quisitioned, but a diligent 


| . » R 
| of effective combinations. 


The Condimental.—A visit to the kit- 
chen will suggest many attractive and | 


| 


r“ Sauce Tartare.” The use ofa 
contrasting adjective is often effective, | 
‘ Bitter Sugar,’ 
“Tnsipid Mustard,” and the like. 

The Zoological (*“ The Tiger of Stam- 
boul,” “The Wombat of Bayonne,” 
“The Hornet of Rochdale,” ‘The 
Winkle of Southend ”).—Particularly 
recommended to historical novelists. 
The judicious choice of animal and 
habitat, in which the laws of history, 
natural and other, may be disre garded, 
should provide a title of irresistible 
allure. 

The Chromatic bor these the prim- 
ary colours should be neglected and 
attention confined to those subtler hues, 
generally requiring the delicacy of the 





| 
} 
' 
may be found in profusion in the fashion | 
columns of any newspaper; for in 
stance—‘ Kau de Nil,” * féte de Négre,” 
“Pied de Cochon,” ‘‘ Talon de Vache.” 
The Negative.—This cannot be beaten 


Its construction is simple. 
All that is necessary is to take a stock 
in it—the more stereotyped the bet 
to the verb. A 
| few examples will make plain the sim- 
pheity of the method and the moving 
appe al of the result ‘The | inbought 
| Pup,” “The Undropped Brick,” “The 


a alll Lea ad,” “The Uncut Cack'e.” 
JESSICA IN ~ LONDON. 
ROyALTy 
Ix London you may really see 

Princes and Princesses 
Wearing, just like you or me, 
Ordinary dresses 


Driving in the Park or street 
(A baby one with nurses) 

Or even walking on their feet 
And shopping with their purses. 


But how I wish they ‘d wear a crown 
And a jewelled order, 

Or a lovely velvet gown 
With an ermine border 

Which a little page might hold, 
When it's muddy oo ii 

In a cap of green and gok d 
With ac utling f feather 


A Pellucid saa of the Obvious. 
“Mr. Philip Guedalla, commenting on the 


| watch all through the tour; I 


VARI. [Maren 13, 1999. 


THE SECOND WATCH: 
or, Tue En raustasr. 

’eeLInG nota little sleepy last Thu: 
day I was not sorry when my host took 
his watch out of his right-hand vest- 
pocket and laid it on the table. 

“How odd,” I said, “to keep it on 
that side! And why,” I continued, 
“don’t you keep it right?” 

“Tt is right,” he said. 

‘*Nonsense!” I said, looking at my 
own. “It's a quarter to two and yours 
says a quarter to twelve.” , 

“ Well,” he said, “that’s right. But 
of course, if you want anything so dull 
as English time, I can give it you,” and 
he took from his left-hand waistcoat 
pocket another watch. ‘Ten to tw 
he said. 

* But what's it all mean?” I asked 
“Why two watches?” 

~ Because,” 
the cricket. 


‘TL want to follow 


lt’s just going to be; 


he said 


now. This,” and he took up the right 
hand watch, “is Melbourne time, ten 
hours behind ours. It’s noon there 
now and the last Test match is 


beginning, and I've kept this second 
like 
know what they ‘re up to. I can't tel! 
you what a comfort it’s been. In that 
devilish cold weather it took my mir 
away from frozen pipes. I used t 
it and actually hear, agross all 
those thousands of miles of sea, thi 
sound of the ball on the bat 
course it chanced to be inthe lunch or t« 
interval. I wonder what's happening ' 
Who's won the toss? Wutrror Rypr: 
Poor CHapmMaAn’s out of it. That 
hard lines, isn’t it? But Wuairr’s all 
right; Ware's beena captain for yea 


ook at 


Well, we must go to bed, I suppose 
too much to do to-morrow. But how 


I hate sleeping through a Test mat 


Bp. V. 0 


The Magic of Bognor. 

‘The Archbishop of Canterbury reached 
Bognor, where he wil! recover from his recent 
illness shortly before two o’clock vesterday 

Sunday I 


The Revolt Against Dearer Pctrol. 

“Wanted, Anglo-Saxon Coach for April.” 
Daily Pay 

It will be splendid to see one of thes 


grand old vehicles in use again. 


Letting the Horse out of the Stall. 
From a report of a speech by M: 
| Luoyp GEORGE : 

| ** Look at the condition of the country aft 
| six years of Tory rule, Our great _— 


dustries are in a worse plight than they bay 
beon within the memory of this generation.” 
Evening Paper. 





Liberal leader's speech, said: ‘The Liberal 
party's cure for unemployment is work.’” 





he Meteorological (* Fog,’ 


’“Ground- 


Manchester Pajn r. 


No wonder the bookies are giving the 
moral support to the Opposition. 
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Lorp TOMLIN. 


In legal matters only very few men 

Possess the new Law Lord’s superb acumen ; 
No does his capture of so steep a rise 

Cause me, his messmate, any rude surprise, 
Who knew his martial gifts that gave its tone 
To No. 3 Platoon (“ The Devil's Own”). 





MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. —XC. 
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THINGS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


Young Woman (who is being given a ride in an expensive limousine). “I SAY, AREN'T WE JUST RATTLING ALONG?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

How completely of a piece was the genius of Onive 
SCHREINER from her girlhood to her maturity, and how little 
maturity had to add to the literary technique of girlhood, is 
evident from a novel earlier than The Story of an African 
Farm, discovered by her husband since her death. The bulk 
of this MS. was preserved by Mr. Havetock Exxis, who, 


| though casually asked by its writer to send it back for de- 


| struction, had wisely allowed the request to lapse. 


The re- 


| mainder was salvaged by Mr. Cronwricut-ScHREINER from 


among his wife's papers. Begun at sixteen and finished at 


| one-and-twenty, Undine (Benn) is an extraordinary tour- 


| de-force for a girl of the ‘seventies, 


In many respects it is 


|} an embryo African Farm, its finest scenery portraying the 


South Africa of the Diamond Rush age, its predominant 
enthusiasm the revolt of the free mind against religious and 
social trammels. Institutionalism of both kinds is seen at 
its worst in two continents; and up against it is depicted 
‘a Queer Little Girl” who develops into a noble woman. 
Its author avowed that the biographical element in Undine 
made her “soft” to the book; and obviously much of its 
heroine is the young governess of Ganna Hoek as she would 
have wished herself to confront the world. That the episodes 
which bring out that world’s character and her own have 
often a Brontéesque violence and improbability is no great 
matter. The transition of a magnanimous beart from self- 
engrossment to self-abandonment does take place. Its out- 
ward inception, when Undine in England marries a rich old 
man to keep his money for the son who has jilted her, is 











mechanical. Its interior consummation, when self-despoiled 
of wealth she returns to die in South Africa, is masterly. 


Colonel Lionen James narrowly escaped, in his earliest 
journalistic days, being shot in a border scuffle by a Pathau 
armed with a pistol, dated 1660, crammed to its bell-mout) 
with chopped-up telegraph-wire. In the South Africa: 
war he did not hesitate to stop a train, which it was incon 
siderately proposed should run through a station where he 
was waiting, by imitating a Boer land-mine with a row ol 
fog-signals. Incidentally Kircnener was inthe train. In 
the same war, having managed to get shut into beleaguered 
Ladysmith, he contiived throughout the siege to keep in 
touch with his journal’s headquarters by means of Kat! 
runners, and naturally was the first man out with the news 
of the relief. In High Pressure (Murray) he gives away 
with unabashed effrontery the secret of his early wire afte: 
Omdurman, and puts brazenly on record the story of his 
personal alliance with the Imperial Government of Japan 
during their joint operations against Russia. That unique 
compact provided for the use of his despatch-boat, equipped 
with the latest thing then available in “wireless,” as a 
scout for the Japanese Navy, exclusive privileges of the 
order coveted by a journalist being granted in return 
That he was loyal to his ally is proved by his having been 


trusted with the secret of the sinking on Russian mines of | 


two Japanese battleships, a piece of utterly vital information 
which remained undivulged to the close of the war. His 
book, which I could well have wished longer, certainly 
justifies its title, and proves the writer to have been one of 
the princes of the golden age of war-correspondence ; but it 
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| seems probable he occasioned his jour- 
| nal's manager some uneasy moments 
| by his tendency to resort to buccaneer- 
ing methods in the capture of living 
| news, as he certainly must have worried 
his editor by his inability to determine 
the exact meaning of such mere dead 
words as “ will” and “shall,” 
Witch Hazel, by W. Ritey 
(From JENKINS), presents to opr view 
A human collection which seems on 
inspection 
A trifle too good to be true ; 
| They all, whether blandly or shyly, 
Diffuse the benevolent glow 
| Which the Cheeryble brothers and one 
or two others 
Exhibited ages ago. 


| 

| But stay, I had almost forgotten 

| The villain, the knave of the pack, 

| Whose devil-may-care way abandons 

the fairway 

| And shows the well-doers his back ; 

| Until his behaviour’s so rotten, 

| So gaily he goes to the bad, 

| That the girl who admires him reluct- 
antly fires him 

And weds a respectable lad. 

| I note in the mixed bag of essays, 

| sketches, one-act plays, and meditative 

| jottings which Mr. Curtstopuer Mor- 
LEY labels Off the Deep End (Hetr- 
MANN) a tendency common to almost 
every well-endowed but hard-pressed 
journalist to be far more conscientious 
with other men’s work than his own. 
This is more often than not a necessary 
humility. You are paid to be critical of 
your fellow-workers and the illustrious 
dead; you are not paid to be critical of 
yourself—rather the contrary. But it 
strikes me all the same that it is time 
Mr. Moriey took himself with some- 
thing of tne deliberation he extends to 
Harpy and C. E. Monracur and Prar- 
SALL Smiru. His criticism is usually 
surefooted ; his original output too pro- 
fuse and apologetic for the best literary, 
or even journalistic, breeding. ‘One 

| must not. melo-dramatize ... very small 
adventures,” ‘I hope I haven't seemed 
too scherzo,” “the piece is not in- 
tended to be blasphemous ’’—there am, Str!” 








Sailor. “ FLAT-FOOTED SON OF A SEA-COOK—(perceiving it 
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should be no occasion for these uneasy 
and sometimes well-justified after-thoughts. Mr. Mortry’s 
best I find good of many sorts. Take his titular sketch—a 
racing yacht's trial trip from Halifax to Long Island—or 
the second of his French criminal trials—* Anna Faure and 
the Parrot —how graphically he can reconstruct a series of 
vivid situations, his own or another's! I do not see eye 
| to eye with his fantasy. The contemporary examples he 
praises leave me cold, and his own fantastic playlet, “ Really, 
My Dear .. . ,” has none of the buoyancy of its vulgar but 
| funny little fellow, “ Wagon-Lits.” It is as little in farce as 
| in fantasy, but it is on the terra firma of unsophisticated 
| human experience that I see this explorative and humorous 








American adding, as he would wish, to literature’s “ noble 
story of men’s hearts.” 





There are books written in prose which have the quality 
of poetry, by virtue not of anything deliberately poetical 
or lyrical in their writing, which indeed usually defeats its 
own intention, but, so to speak, of a spiritual undertone or 
emanation. Such books are rare, but to their company 
must be added Portrait in a Mirror (Macmitnan), by Mr. 
Cuartes Morgan. Its story is simple. Nigel Frew, a 


painter grown old and famous, looks back over half-a- 
century and remembers the beginnings of his art and his 
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first love. He tells of his association with Clare Stbright, the 
_ betrothed of his elder brother's friend; of its growth and its 
| effect on his painting and on the girl herself, and of how it 
| not ended but took on its final permanent and impersonal 
'form. WNigel’s love for Clare is the centre and circum- 
ference of the tale. The other people in it, and the 
pleasant country-houses in which it is unrolled, only exist 
as they impinge on the boy's preoccupation. Nevertheless 
| they exist. The facets of them which are presented to us 
are clearly seen, recognisable human figures. They, like 
Clare, are portraits in a mirror, but it is a mirror unclouded. 
For Mr. Moraax, essentially a poet, has the mastery of a 
| prose which enables him to follow the lines of his thought 
with the delicate precision of a Proust ora James. This 
book stays in the memory like a perfume; but the perfume 
is imprisoned in crystal. 


With the sound instinct of a good biographer, Lady 
Cynru1a Asquitn apologises for her complete failure to 
discover in the subject of her book, The Duchess of York 





What agency was responsible for the inexplicable tracks left 
in the snow during one night along a hundred-mile stretch 
of the South Devon seaboard? What moved the coffins in 
a certain vault at Barbados? Were the two ships seen on 
the ice by several witnesses on board the brig Renovation 
really the missing vessels of FraxKu1n’s ill-fated expedition? 
The author does not pretend to answer these and other 
questions of like nature ; he is content to state the known 
facts fairly and squarely and leave his readers to make ot 
them what they can. Not the least interesting of his 
chapters, in a slightly different category, is that which deals 
with some of the ‘doubtful islands ’—like the well-known 
“Virgins Rocks” in the South Atlantic, of which, rather 
surprisingly, Commander GouLD makes no mention—a few 
examples of which are even now to be found on the Admiralty 
charts. Altogether this is a thoroughly readable assortment 
of out-of-the-way things, calculated to provide food fo: 
speculation for many an idle hour. 


I am mentally incapable of not appreciating anything 





(Hurcuinson), any of 
| those**redeeming faults” 
which are need:d as 
| shade to set off the 
lights of a portrait.| {/\/ ha 
| Even after the most 
| “painstaking research " 
she could find none; 
and I am sure that, ‘ 
though no one will be 
surprised, every reader mat 
w.li rejoice at her fail-| | ee \ 
ure. For certainly there - My 
| never was a royal per- ea 
sonage about whom it 3 
would be more impossi- 
ble to say too many nice 
things. Lady Cynruia 
hascollected a con-ider- a 
able number, and her at 
narrative, with its ac- 
companiment of photo- 
graphs—snapshots, 
many of them, and even 
the studied ones amaz- !_— hee aaah 
ingly natural—is undeniably fascinating. Documents so 
diverse as that of the sergeant who spent six months at 
Glamis Castle when it was a War Hospital, and the letters 
of more intimate friends written when there was no thought 
of publication, all tell the same story. The Ducness has an 
| unfailing charm of manner, and this book proves that she 
| always has had it. Even as a child of six she was able to 
cut up the new sheet of her bed and elicit from her mother 
no more severe reproof than‘ Oh, Elizabeth!" Other similar 
small happenings might be quoted, but I must confine my- 
_ self to her one early literary effort which has been preserved. 
It was entitled ‘The Sea,” and this is the whole matter: 
| Some’ governesses are nice and some are not.” One can 
imagine even the roughest sea melting into a smile. 
Anything in the nature of an unsolved mystery has a 
never-failing fascination for the curiously-minded, and even 
such hoary riddles as the identity of Jack the Ripper and 
the Man in the Iron Mask and the abandonment of the 
Marie Céleste still command a certain amount of respectful 
attention with each new dishing-up. Lieut.-Commander 
R. T. Gouxp, in the entertaining collection of queer things 
which he calls Oddities (Pamir ALLAN), deals with some 
| problems of the kind, less familiar but quite as baffling. 
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Experimental Barber (to new arrival 
BAD, ’AVE 1, ZUR? CONSIDERING IT’S 
An’—ER—WILL 'E "AVE A SHAVE? ” 














that Mr. G. F. Brappy 
writes, and from Liiti: 
George (CONSTABLE) | 
obtained two or three 
hours’ pleasant enter- 
tainment. But I feel 
constrained to add that 
it is an exceedingly 
simple story, and that 
it contains more sent 
ment and less substance: 
than is to be expected 
from its author. Th 
D.voree Court had d 
prived George of | 
mother, and his father 
a distinguished man, 
was so sick of life that 
he preferred shooting | 
tigers to looking afte 
George. So the latte 
rising ten, was at a pré 
in village). “ AIN'T CUT YER ’AIR TOO paratory school, wit! 
THE FIRST TIME I'VE USED SCISSORS. | 19 one to care for him 
—__—________! except an erratic aunt, 
until his father came home. Then all was bliss for Georg 
and eventually for his parent. Needless to say the story 
is charmingly told, and those in search of a tale entirely 
without guile and with the happiest of endings should 
make this small child’s acquaintance. For convalescent 
nothing could be more suitable. 





Even “The Prince of Story-tellers” must be excused i 
he is occasionally out of form, and Matorni’s Vineya 
(Hopper axp StovGuton) is far from being one of his hap 
|piest efforts. “The period of this story is,” we are told, 
‘*1940,” and the characters are entirely imaginary and hav: 
no relation to any living person. But all the same I canno! 
believe that those who read of Matorni’s territorial an 
bitions will be able to avoid thinking of a certain powerful! 
Italian of to-day, which would be no great matter if onl) 
the tale of his wonderful designs were written with Mr. E 
Puttiis OPPENHEIM’s customary persuasiveness. But from 
the time when Mervyn Amory had important papers thrust | 
upon him in the Blue Train until, after many adventures, | 
he delivered them into the right hands and so prevented a | 
European war, I was struck more and more by the story s 
improbabilities. I fear that admirers of the famous OrPEs 





| HEIM brand will not consider 1940 a vintage year. 












inate iam 


| train recently crashed into some buffers. 
| Their names were not given. 


think nothing of the manual toil in 
| volved, an author re->—— 


| released a 


| tween 2 
| Motorists are 


| roomsare being built for | 
| the chorus of a London |__ 
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CHARIVARIA. 


An M.P. has described “‘ Dora” as a 
relic of the Ark. It seem only fair to 
remind him that Noan was no advo- 
cate of licensing restrictions. 


‘¢ Sir Winti1AM Joynson- Hicks knows 
what he wants,” says a political writer. 
It must also be added that the Home 
Secretary knows what he is getting 
too, 


According to a news item an Uxbridge 


In describing the enthusiasm of Welsh 





amateur theatrical companies, who 


marks that this is the | 
faith that should move | 
mountains. Mr. Luoyp | 
GEORGE is said to dis- | 
courage any tampering | 
with the local scenery. | 


A female Governor in 
the United States has} 
number of | 
prisoners. How like a 
woman not to let a man 
finish his sentence ! 


Statistics show that | 
the safest hour of the | 
day in London is be- 
and 3 P.M.| 
then 
lethargic after the mid- | 
day feed. 


Additional dressing: | 


| revue. This of course means more chorus 


and not necessarily more clothes. 


‘‘There is no limit to what novelists 
will do nowadays to get local colour for 
their books,” we read. Some of them 


| even go to the pains of acquiring first- 





hand knowledge of life in Mayfair. 


In an article of advice to wives they 
are warned that husbands don’t like 
being made to take off their boots in 
the scullery before stepping on the 
drawing-room carpet. In the _ best 
circles overshoesare provided in the hall, 


It is pointed out that, as the Zoo 
centenary garden-party will take place 

| after closing-time, the visitors will be 
| able to get a glimpse of how the animals 
| behave at night. The inmates too will 
| have a unique opportunity of seeing 
| how visitors behave at a garden-party. 


Driver. ‘‘ WASTE OF MONEY. 
BE IN FRONT BEFORE I COULD SEE ITS REFLECTION.” 


According to an eminent horticultur- 
ist one does not become a good gardener 
before reaching the age of sixty-six. 
We fancy our gardener has a little time 
to go yet. e¢é 


A film version of a Swiss novel is 
being shown, but it affords no chance 
of testing the possibilities of the 
‘* Yodellies.” s 


Liberalism is said to have gained ad- 
herents at Oxford, but Abingdon Street 
stoutly refuses to recognise this as an 
indication that the cause is lost. 


We read of a pugilist being staggered 
by a blow from his punch-ball. Punch- 
balls, however, are notoriously slow in 





following up an advantage. 


still a strong preference, however, for 
single men as bridegrooms. 


Dr. Tuomas Puiniips declares that 
a telegraph boy bearing good tidings 
is more welcome than Mr. Bernarp 
Saw with a shower of epigrams. For- 
tunately they rarely arrive together. 


Owing to the large increase in the 
number of millionaires since the War, 
the famous New York “‘ Four Hundred ”’ 
is said to be more like four thousand. 
One of the most remarkable develop- 
ments in America is the spread of ex- 
clusiveness. 





An Anti-Litter League has been 
formed at Weybridge. We understand 
that a new book is to be issued to school- 














Friend (to driver of slow-moving antique). “WHY DON’T YOU FIX UP A 
MIRROR SO THAT YOU CAN SEE WHAT'S COMING UP BEHIND?” 
ANYTHING COMING UP BEHIND ME WOULD 


| children entitled Fric ; 
lor, Litter by Litter. 


Mr. Wrxston Cuvr- 
| CHILL’s little daughter's 
| dog belongs to the Tail | 
| Waggers’ Club, we are 
itold. But then it isn’t 

a tax-payer. 


“The English piano 
| takes a bit of beating, 
says Mr. Cornewius | 
| Fisner. We have often 
respectfully marvelled 
at what they will stand. 


A railway company 
is issuing season tickets | 
printed rather like bank- 
notes. What we really 
need are banknotes that 

ican be used like season 
tickets, over and over 
again. 








‘Saints entertain Chelsea” was a 
recent football headline. Chelsea has 
been too much entertained by sinners. 


A Viennese inventor is said to have 
produced a material for playing-cards 
which will make cheating more difficult. 
He doesn’t claim, however, to have 
eliminated the possibility of revoking. 


A London pavement-artist specialises 
in copies of the Dutch Old Masters, but 
they don’t deceive Fleet Street experts. 


Damage done to the Alexandra Palace 
organ by German prisoners is now stated 
to have been repaired. It may not be 
generally known that a plan to paralyso 
our music was suspected. 


Attention is drawn to the tendency 
to depart from the wedding custom of 





having a bachelor best man. There is 





VOL, CLXXVI. 


The names of those taking part in 
wireless plays are not to be made known | 
in future. It seems that the B.B.C. has | 
recognised its responsibility for the per- | 
sonal safety of its performers. 


“The way of ambitious young authors | 
is hard,” saysacritic. 1tis. Even when | 
they get books published, very often | 
the authorities make no attempt to 
confiscate them. 


fe cee i 





An Error of Judgment. 

“ Ajai Ogbora motor driver was fined 40/- or 
14 days’ imprisonment by the Police Magis- 
trate Lagos yesterday having been found guilty 
of wreckless driving.”—Niacrian Paper. 


The Spiritual Pourboire. 
“ Strayed, Wednesday night, from 40, Grant 
Avenue, Yorkshire Puppy Dog. Reward above.” 
Liverpool Paper. 
But we'd like something on account 








down here. 
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THE BOAT-RACE CENTENARY. 
PourricaL Prospects ror THE Next One. 
Avrnovcn my youth, by some magician’s pill, 
Should be renewed in all its early greenery, 
I cannot see myself, try as ! will, 
Assisting at the next Boat-Race Centenary 
The major part of living men 
Is nearly certain to be dead by then. 


Much in the meantime Fate must have in store 
That may affect these annual Saturnalia ; 
\ hundred years !—almost sufficient for 
One of those giddy beanos in Australia 
Which keep the game of cricket 
So full of fun—for people who can stick it. 


We cannot hope, when we forecast that hour, 
And Fortune's intervening ebb and flow trace, 
To have a Party all the time in power 
That swears by institutions like the Boat-Race, 
Steadfast and loyal, true and staunch, 
With later Batowiys following in the launch. 


If the Reds rule, what chance for any Blue? 
They ‘ll nationalize the ancient Universities 
Anyhow, on a race where bets are few 
(Hence what a waste of energy, or worse, it is!) 
Their bookie friends may lay a ban 
{nd so eliminate the rowing man. 


lf, on the other hand, the heirs of Luoyvp, 
Still conjuring with his Liberal cornucopia, 
Succeed in planting out the unemployed 
And jobs are found for all in that Utopia, 
How will the Boat-Race fare 
With the spectators hi ird at work elsewhere ? O.S. 





TRADE LITERATURE. 
Tae Masters’ Tovcn. 

Muesses. Annoup Bennett, H. G. Wevis and G. B. SHaw 
were recently tempted to put their pens to commercial! tasks 
in the service of a well-known firm of universal providers. 
These great men declined the offer unanimously, which 
gives us an historic instance of Mr. SHAw in agreement with 
no fewer than two people. 

We must honour the reasons that animated them, yet if 
only they could have overcome their scruples what a spark- 
ling thing they would have made of even a stores’ catalogue! 
Let us take first a panegyric in this vein composed by 





Mr. Arxnonp Benner. 
Harkeridges have called my attention to a soap called 
‘ Briarwort.” This is a new soap by Lather and Suds. 
need not remind my readers that Lather and Suds already 


_ 


have to their credit many collaborations of an ex:raordinary | 
range. They have collaborated successfully in imaginative | 


soaps for young girls and in soaps of a serious intention that 


will wash clothes. Any new work from them must therefore | 


be regarded as an event of the first magnitude. 


and true toits theme. It has power and atmosphere. But 
do not misunderstand me. “ Briarwort” is not a classic 
soap. “ Briarwort” is not within measurable distance of 
being a classic soap. But it is nevertheless a soap of con- 
siderable distinction. I will go further and say that “ Bria: 


outstanding soaps of the second rank in our English market 


Me. H. G. Wetts 
would be no less happy. 
§ 49. 

Harkeridges are selling Wallaby Peaches at a cut price 
The tin itself, regarded as a step in the evolution of defen- 
sive armour, is a perfect reply to the attack of the tin-opener. 
The label bears the picture of a crudely-drawn wallaby 
(probably M. ruficollis), which is anatomically incorrect. 
|The only connection between this interesting Australian 
marsupial and the peaches is that the peaches too are 
| Australian, and are therefore an infinitesimal part of that 
| vast conglomeration of commodities that is being boosted as 
| Empire Produce. In the sordid scramble for :aw materials 
ithat darkened the nineteenth century with shame, top- 
|hatted and whiskered Englishmen, who lived in stucco- 
| fronted houses and possessed stucco-fronted minds, who 
|were reared in public schools and universities and never 
recovered from the process, were first in the race for vacant 
parts of the world. They called this “ Bearing the White 
| Man’s Burthen. In Australia they decimated the rare 
|duck-billed platypus and successfully exterminated a mar 
| vellous pulmonate gasteropod, the last living link with the 
later Mesozoic period. And as a tangible result of all thei 
lying and thieving and petty huckstering, of all their shady 
schemes for an imperialism cum dividends, based on a 
| flimsy foundation of credit and sham patriotism, the public 
jare now offered for seven days only these tinned Empire 
| Peaches at 84d. A Special Line... . 





| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. G. B. SHaw 


no doubt.would also have been more than equal to writing 
ja preface to this catalogue. 

Pekce is always Pekoe. 

| Wu-Wu Tea is creating for itself an enormous demand 
land Harkeridges in meeting the demand by a decreased 
\instead of an increased price, thus flying in the face of 
| primary economic laws, will no doubt cause pain to worthy 
| shareholders who believe in Jonn Stuart Mitu. As for 
}me, the poet-dramatist, | smile in my beard when I think 


wort " will definitely take its place amongst the four or five | 


| 


| that the unhappy slaves of the tea-swilling habit will believe 
| themselves to be better off because they can now poison 


|themselves more cheaply. Tea is a stimulant and an 


jirritant drug. Millions of women fly to the tea-pot because | 
jit makes life momentarily bearable as they sit deprived of | 


|rational human intercourse in their rabbit-hutch homes, 
| while their meat-eating husbands, with their filthy habit of 
|smoking, are away in the City mingling with other Eng- 
| lishmen of similar moral imbecility, ferocity and cowardice. 
Tea enables a woman to put up with a life that no sane 
| person would endure for two minutes, in exchange for a tax 











I approve of the get-up of * Briarwort.” The cake is not | on her constitution too awful to contemplate. 
too big to handle conveniently and not small enough to get | It makes not a whit the less difference that Wu-Wu Tea, 


lost in the bath. The lettering on the cake is in bold clear |as Harkeridges claim, is a delicious blend of Black Pekce | 
type and it is issued in an artistic jacket with a grease-proof | and Yellow Pekoe, for nothing can alter the basic fact that | 


lining. These are trifles, you say. They are. All art is} Pekoe, Black or Yellow, contains the deadly tannin just as 
attention totrifles. “ Briarwort " succeeds as a work of pure i 


fancy. Its inspiration never flags, and the fragrance of a 
country lane in June is sustained throughout the cake from | terms whatever. Reduced prices: {-lb., $-lb., 1-lb. packets 
first to last, “ Briarwort” is well planned, well executed | 8d., 1/3, 1/11. : 





surely as the sea, Black or Yellow, contains salt, and no one | 
but a congenital idiot would buy Wu-Wu Tea on any | 
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of fifth day of first innings). “ 
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Mother. “Betty, DARLING, 
Betty. ““SorkyY, Mummy; I suppose I OUGHT TO HAVE USED A FORK.” 


TOWN-PLANNING IN 1929. 
“T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant 
land.” 





So wrote Brake in 1804; but he is 
dead. In 1929 0ne cannot erect a wooden 
| structure in a so-called garden without 
obtaining a licence from the L.C.C. 

My idea was a kind of playing-room 
which would shut out the merriment of 
the young from the meditation of those 
of riper years. I thought a skilled 
artificer would be able to put up this 
ark for me in about a couple of days. 
| thought that the time it takes to 
make 150 runs in a Test Match would 
see the whole thing through. I had a 
pleasant vision of the man working in 
the vernal sunshine, and of myself with 
a pipe looking on. I had greatly over- 
estimated the simplicity of my scheme. 

When I went to a timber-merchant 
he said at once, “ You know, of course, 
that you will have to get leave from the 
Borough Council ?” 

That chilled me, but I persevered. 

I knew, of course, where to find the 
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YOU MUSTN'T SCRATCH YOUR NOSE WITH A SPOON,” 








Materials— 
Probably gopher-wood. 


who oecupy the Town Hall in the day- 
time, when there is no dance on. 

The place, when I arrived, was full of 
people giving bits of paper to each 
other and cracking jokes about drains. 
I got into touch with one of these per- 
sons, who directed me to a room with 
a desk, where a man rustled about in 
the under-wrack and gave me a printed 
sheet. The style was lamentable. The 
second paragraph said— 





Cc 


19H 





A block plan of the premises, showing 
the position of the proposed structure and 
of any adjacent buildings or structures, A 
must be prepared, and also a plan, eleva- 
tion and section of the proposed structure, 
showing clearly the construction and 
indicating the sizes of timbers and the 
materials proposed to be used.” 


Here is Mrs. Brownrigg 
’ 
e 


SU}IUIG-UOS|T\A eq} er 











A= House. 

B = Garden. 

Cc = Site of Shed. 
Bulbs. | 





I got down to work and sent in the} 
following scheme: 


The Borough Council replied after a 
suitable delay, firstly, that the plans 
must be prepared by an architect to the | 
scale of one-quarter of an inch to a} 
foot, and, secondly, that they were to | 
be prepared in triplicate, on tracinglinen | 
of sufficient size to permit of the ap- | 
proval of the Committee being endorsed 
thereon. 

I rang the bell. 


Memorandum on Construction of 
Proposed Edifice. 
. . i 
Plan, Elevation and Section— 
Shed-shaped : like ordinary shed. 
Construction 
Oblong: surmounted by roof-shaped 
roof. 
Size of Timbers— 


Suitable shed-building size. 





i 
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‘Please fetch me some tracing-linen, 
Maud,” I said. 

| Apparently there was none in the 

house. 

I telephoned to the artificer. 

‘* We ‘Il do the plans all right for you,” 
he told me, ‘so long as we know what 
size you want the shed.” 

I took him into the garden and he 
measured the site with an umbrella, 
| taking care not to tread on the bulbs. 

“Thirty-one by eight,” he announced. 
“Tt’s no use going to the Borough 
Council for that.” And he showed me 
a little affiche fastened by gum to the 
original ukase, which said — 








“ The Borough Council deals with the 
licensing of any wood-frame building 
which does not exceed 200 feet in area 
|or 7 feet in height, measured from the 

floor of the building to the underside of 

the eaves or roof-plate, such floor not 
| being more than 6 inches from the ground 
| beneath. . . . The licensing of structures 
| of larger dimensions than those men- 
tioned above is under the control of the 
London County Council.” 


I felt discouraged again. 

‘And that’s not all,” said the arti- 
ficer. ‘*You don’t want the place to 
sleep in, do you? ™ 

‘“‘T do not,” I said. 

He informed me that the L.C.C. 
| never allowed anybody to sleep in a 
structure built of wood. In fact, they 
| hated anyone to put up any kind of 

structure in which they intended to 
| sleep. Sleep was a sort of monopoly 

reserved by the L.C.C. for its own use. 
| We then discussed prices, and I left 

the matter in his charge. A few days 
| later I received from him a plaintive 
note, which began :-— 


“Dear Str,— We have this day pre- 
| sented to the London County Council, 
| at County Hall, three plans of pro- 
posed building. 

The building has been called ‘ Gar- 
den Shed and Children’s Playroom.’ 
We have stated also, as required, 
that the property is leasehold, and 
that no part of same forms part of a 
disused burial-ground.” 
It struck me, and I think so still, 
| that the L.C.C. has a morbid mind. 
I urged the man to continue his en- 
deavours, and the busy life of England 
| rolled on—and on. 
| Then one morning of bird-song and 
| cloudless sky a sudden tragedy in my 
garden compelled me to write again. 


” 


“Please notify the L.C.C.,” I said, 
“that, contrary to your previous state- 
ment on my behalf, a female tor- 
toise, failing to throw off the effects 
of hibernation, was buried at the 
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Husband (much impressed). “ You 


RIVARI. 


KNOW, 


CLARA, JOKING APART, IT MUST BE 


PRETTY AWFUL TO MEET ONE OF THOSE VAMPS.” 














beginning of this week under the site 


of proposed building, as per appended 


plan: 
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A = House. 
B = Garden. 

Cc = Site of Proposed Shed. 
x = Burial-ground where 
tortoise lies. 

Flowers. 





Circumference of Tortoise— 
1 ft. 8 ins. 
Diameter— 
64 ins. 
I hope this will not affect the 
continuation of our Joint Building 
Scheme.” 


And there the matter stays. 


I will let you know from time to time | 


how things proceed. Evor. 


Pre-Natal Citizenship. 

“* Alderman ~ was 82 in March, For more 
than these years he has actively interested him- 
self in the life of his native town.” 

Newwerstle Paper. 
> 
“Ship’s brains, 4d. to 5d. each. 
Tripe, 64. to 8d. rotolo.” 
Market List in Malta Paper, 
This explains a good many maritime 
disasters. 
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ALBERT JONES. 


Are you by any chance Albert Jones? 
| If you ave, read this carefully and be 
| warned in time, If you are not, read it 
| just the same; you may know Albert 
| Jones and could tell him. Tell him to 
| be careful about going into silver-birch 
| woods. He once went into one—prob- 
/ ably on a Bank Holiday. Perhaps he 
| will remember. 

[ passed that wood the other day. I 

hadn't intended going in, but it was so 


| quiet as I passed that I stopped to! 





She uncurled and cat up, stretching 
out her long legs before her. 

“Oh, what?” I asked. 

‘A lovely thing,” she said dreamily. 
“On the tree—look; but it’s mine be- 
cause I found it.” 

On the bark of the tree was carved in 
rough straggling letters the name 
Ansert Jones. Gently she reached 
out and put a small finger into the 
grooves of the letters and traced them 
through slowly and lovingly. She 
sighed. 

“Tt does feel so lovely with your 
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and said it to the sky and laughed for 
joy. 

She whispered it over and over again 
to herself exultantly. 

“That's it,” I said encouragingly, 
* Albert Jones!” 


“ Albert Jones,” she said, saying it | 


differently. She made Albert Jones 
into a little drifting wind, and then 
into a lullaby, and at last into a secret 
of her own, 

Then she asked eagerly, ‘‘ When's 
he coming?” 


‘‘Where? Here? Oh,I don’t know, 





| listen. It was like a little 

| single whisper. So I went 
| in to see what the quietness 
| was all about. I held my 

| breath and trod softly so 
that whatever it was that 
was being quiet wouldn't 
hear and would go on being 
quiet 

There was a dim green 
light over everything, glint- 
ing on the birch trunks and 
making a soft gloom in the 
long grass. 

Then the quiet ended as 
if it couldn’t remember how 
to be quiet any more. 

Instead of it I could hear 
a low crooning sound going 
on somewhere, like some- 

| thing, for want of a listener, 
| talking to itself. 
I went on, and then J] 
saw her, a small wood- 
nymph, a dryad sitting by a 
tree. Her slender body was 
like dim ivory, half hidden 
in the long blue grass. The 
green translucent light lay 
along her thighs and played 
with her hands. Scintillat- 
| ing drops of rain glinted and 
| winked in the long shadowy 
| hair that fell down on each 
side of her face and almost 
hid it. 

| She was half singing, 
half murmuring something 





Urchin 





THIS ‘ERE 





(to Jeweller). “PLEASE, SIR, WILL YOU TELL ME IF 
1S A REAL BLOOD ALLEY OR JES’ A IMITATION.” 


Well, you see, perhaps he 
won’t—what I mean is—I 
expect—soon.” 
She clapped her hands. 
“T knew he would,” she 
said confidently. ‘He's 


And he’ll come here and 
talk to me and tell me 
things — because — because 
I know he will.” She mur- 
mured something to herself 
I couldn’t hear, as if she 
were counting. 

“What?” I asked. 

“T know three 
birds,” she said dreamily, 
‘“‘and two tunes: one the 
blackbirds made up and one 
I made up, and now I know 
| Albert Jones.” 

She paused and 
on softly, ‘And 


went 


all.” 

A little distance away 
| a squirrel came and frisked 
jin the grass. She jumped 
| up and danced over to it. 

“There's a lovely person 
coming,” she said. “It’s 
Albert Jones.” She whirled 
delicately on her toes, her 
hair floating out around her. 
‘He's clever,” she went on, 





tell me, about—about stars 
and things.” 








to herself. 
So I said in a friendly sort of way: 
| “ Er—isn’t it nice and quiet?” 
She fell down among the grasses, 
flattening herself and trying to hide. 
| She drew her knees up till almost all of 
her was curled up under the long droop- 
ing hair. Her small white toes peeped 
out and wriggled. Her wild bright eyes 
| stared up at me. She blinked at me 
| in a frightened way. 
i “ Sorry,” I said; 
you?” 

She swallowed and whispered. “No,” 
she said, “only you sort of—you kind 
of—and I was thinking about some- 
_ thing ¥ 


“did I frighten 











fingers,” she said in her little crooning 
voice—“ only I don’t know what it is. 
It's got the feel of something lovely.” 

“ Albert Jones,” I said. 

She stared at me. 

“Ts that the sound of the feel?” she 
asked. 

“3 -,” 1 
name.” 

“I knew,” she said happily, “it would 
be a lovely thing. Say it again,” 

I repeated the name. 

“ Albert Jones,” she whispered shyly, 
and she was very happy. She leaned 
forward and said “ Albert Jones” out 
loud into the wood, listening to the 
sound of it. She tilted back her head 


said; “it’s a person's 





The squirrel ran up a tree. 
looked up at it, her hands clasped 
behind her back. 

** Albert Jones is tall,” she called up 
“as tall as anything, and he’s strong. 
And he’s smooth and all—all gold and 
rose-colour. Albert Jones knows tunes 
and he’s coming to sing them to me. 
And he can sing high up, and then, if 
he wants to, he can sing down low.” 

She danced airily towards me and 
then, remembering something else, ran 
back to the squirrel 

“And after that,” she called up, 
“ Albert Jones will let me sing his tunes 
too.” 

She came back and sat down, hugging 





black- 





got such a lovely sound. | 


Albert | 
Jones is the nicest of them | 


| 
| 


“and knows nice things to | 


| 


She | 
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her knees, and for a long time said 
nothing. 
“Are you asleep? ” I asked at last. 
‘“* And when he comes,” she said very 
softly, ‘he will let me touch his face 
with my fingers—with my fingers,” she 
repeated, stretching them out before 
her and gazing at them. 

‘And as well as that,” she said in a 


| shy whisper, turning to me, “I will 


find a flower, a shiny yellow one, and 


| 1’ll put it in Albert Jones’s hair.” 





“T have to be going,” I said presently. 
She was talking to herself and didn’t 
seem to hear. 


green bright eyes in the iridescent | of tunes. 


twilight at the tree-trunk. 
As I went I just heard her whisper- 





I left her staring with | 





quick.” Like moonlight she ran back 
into the green dusk. 

When I got into the road again I 
stopped and listened. The wood was 
being very quiet, like a little single 
whisper that kept saying “ Albert 
Jones” caressingly to itself. 

Albert Jones, you will be careful, 
won't you? I mean, don’t go blunder- 
ing into silver-birch woods. Creep by 
on tip-toe every time you come to one. 
You see, although I hate to say it, I’m 
so afraid you aren't all lovely, Albert 
Jones—all gold and rose-colour; and I 
don’t think she would like your kind 
And if she got a broken 
heart or anything like that I simply 
couldn't bear it. So please, Albert 


ing, “But the nicest of them all is! Jones, please be careful. 


Albert Jones.” 

I had nearly reached the end of the 
wood when I heard a rustling of dis- 
turbed leaves behind me and a swift 
pattering. She ran up to me. Her 
wild face peered up at me dimly through 
the curtain of her hair. She shook it 
back, scattering green glinting rain- 
drops round her. ‘ Don’t forget,” she 


| panted, “to tell Albert Jones to be 











JESSICA IN LONDON. 
TemPLe Bar. 
Lonpon ’s full of statues— 
Some of them are kings, 
And some of them are gentlemen 
Who just did clever things ; 
And some of them have horses, 
Some only sit or stand, 


“SHORT STAYS FOR BRADMAN AND FAIRFAX.” 





And some are rather queerly dressed 
And some are very grand. 


But what, oh, what did the dragon do 
That he was given a statue too? 


His wings are long and pointed, 
He’s got a lot of scales, 
He’s very like St. George's 
And those in fairy-tales ; 
He looks a little haughty, 
His tail is in the air; 
But nobody can tell me 
The reason he is there. 


Though dragons in the stories 
Were as bad as they could be 
And people had to kill them 
To set Princesses free, 
I’m sure he was a good one, 
But they haven't put his name, 
And not a word about him, 
And I think it is a shame. 


And I wish so much, so much that I \ 
knew 

What the dragon did really do. 

R. F. 





Corsets for Cricketers. 








Manchester Paper. 
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PILLAR-BOX PUBLICITY. 


‘Tue fact that in future every pillar-box 
will bear information as to the nearest 
Post-Office suggests that the authorities 
are waking to the p yasibilities of these 
familiar structures. At present their 
gaudy colour serves to advertise their 
whereabouts and little else. This seems 
wasteful Unless, for the sake of 
revenue, the available space they offer 

to be rented to commercial adver- 
tisers, might it not be made use of by 
the Post-Office itself to convey oflicial 
information combined with sound ad 
vies? In order that the attention of 
the public should be attracted and its 
memory assisted, rhyme should be en- 


listed in this service 

Thus the moribund art of correspond 
ence might be revive | and economy in 
stamps discouraged by something of 
this kind 

A 1% sa paltry thing to send 

lo anyone you value as a friend ; 

A Tetter costa but half as much again, 

Which only 


beard 


means three-ha' pence even 
then 
And, for the extra cost, is bound to be 


l'ar more impressive to the addressee, 


\gain, much unhappiness might be | 


saved if our letter-boxes caught the eye 


PUNCH, OR THE 


Clad in the amart and cflicial attire, 


A post-office messenger bringing @ wire? 


Is it not cloar what a hit you would make 
Spending a shilling (at least) for her sake’? 
Furthe r, in case she ‘a di posed to be shy, 
Show you 're a sheik and prepay a reply! 
Before closing I must suggest briefly 
a yet bolder scheme 
Get your youngstera in the way 
Of writing letters 
And that thoy 
la too good a thing to 
For the darlings purchase some 
Special Stamps with Flavoured Gum 
(See the new Post-Office Guide 
For all varieties supplicd.) 


It seems to me that if the Post-Office 


every day > 


may learn that thi 
mise 





| 


}opportunity of 





j 


| 


will only take up my plan and develop 
it on bold lines a return to the Penny 
Post ought to be possible in the near 
future, a reduction in the Income-'l'ax 
shortly and a pension for the scheme’s 
originator 1b once. W. K. H, 


A NEW USE FOR OLD SLOGANS. 

Recentriy we have been afforded the 
Manis 
lempest in a comedy, Passing Bromp- 
ton Road. In choosing this title the 
author displayed considerable resource, 
for these words are constantly flashed 
in glass boxes above our heads in Picea- 


secing Miss 


of the man in the street with a warning | dilly Tube stations all day long and far 


on these lines 
Pause, friend, before you thrust 
Your letter thr wh thia slot, 
And stand a moment, just 
lo think if it does not 
Contain some word that, with a cooler head 
you 'd haply Wish, too late, had not 
anid 


been 


Post now, and it will catch 
An carly mail and go 
(The time of each dispatch 
Is given just below) 
But oh, how sad if words of scorn or hate 
Paas through the post in yours of even date! 
ho, uf you ‘ve any doubt 
Haste home with it, and then 
The cruel words cross out, 
Or write it all again 
(this need not cause delay, for it can be 
Expressed—on payment of a special fee). 
The Post-Office ought to boost its 
wares far more than it does, When 
are we going to have a Stamp Week ? 
Would not the public be stirred by 
such a slogan as “Stick More Stamps"? 
There is nothing wrong with the goods ; 
all they want is pushing. | 
this as helpful; 
It ‘a sach a bother to select 
A present, is it not? 
So at the Post-Office inspect 
Some tasteful gifts we've got 
May We suggest as always nice 
A book of stamps at either price ? 


suggest 


‘lhen as to telegrams. Far more 
might be done with them. Lyries of 
| this kind would at least attract atten- 
| tion :— 


Send her a letter, but why should she wait ? 
Wouldn't she thrill if she saw at the gate, 


into the night, and thus secured him an 
incalculable quantity of perfectly free, 


if involuntary, advertisement. 


My compliments. 
idea, 


A really capital 
So capital that I have prepared 
a list of titles, together with rough in- 
dications of their plots, for the benefit 
of the present-day playwright, who, 
thanks to modern theatre rentals, is 
anxious to cut down expenses wherever 
possible, 

The phrases I have chosen belong to 
no discoverable person, They are em- 
bedded in our national consciousness, 
and any endeavour to claim rights in 
them would be fraught with much con- 
fusion, probably involving the Domes- 
day Book. They are to be seen all over 
London and some parts of the country, 
Their annexation for theatrical purposes 
should knock thousands of pounds off 
advertisement bills. 

L.—Onr-Way Srrerr. 

This, I think, would be one of those 
fragrant old-world comedies, redolent of 
lavender, first love, pattens, gentle re- 
signation, taffeta and Georgian red brick. 

The scene is Primity W alk (sometimes 
called * One-Way Street’ beeause it is 
a cul-de-sac in which, in a gracious and 
mannered way, nothing ever happens), 
and the principals are two sisters, Miss 
Lydia and Miss I’rettie (Fredericka). 
Miss Lydia (her junior by twenty of 
the usual dramatically accommodating 





years) innocently annexes her sister's 
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lover and sole romance, the dashing 
and susceptible Captain Pomroy, who 
| has been “in foreign parts” for exactly 
twenty years,and Miss P’rettee (Act 111.) 
lis left alone, her busy hands idle, while 
jthe sunset gilds practicable holly hock 
i (seen orr, C.B.), 


2..-You May Tenernons From Hen 

This is obviously a screaming farce 
It opens in a bedroom in Half-Moon 
Street, with Charlie Lassiter in a Bu 

lington Arcade dressing-gown and su 

fering from a morning-aiter head, There 
isa valet called Matting ; a honeymoon 
nn gy stockbroking uncle (to whom thi 
flat belongs) who is “expres ed” in 
draught-board suit and three folds of 
searlet neck; his bride: 


a lai ira choice 
bath 
some ladies of the Chorus whom Charli 
has invited to supper who are surprised 
in a mid-ocean of champagne by the 
unexpected|y returned coup'e There 
are calls on the telephone humorous 
complications with dial, involving a 
battalion of wrong numbers the owners 
of which arrive at ill-judged moment 
fury of bride at sight of Chorus; em 
purpled minute in which one of the 
coryphées recognises Uncle and, wit! 
copious aneedote and 
hangs about his neck and calls him‘ Dai 
ling Gaga’; and a supremo moment 
when Charlie hides in the clothes-ba 

| ket and rolls in it from the prompt to 
ithe O.P. side. 


of doors; comic business with 


reniipiscence 





3.— ‘Turn 
Grim Drama of Wa 
including trench-rat 


All male ca ih, 
Only comic reliel 
a Quartermaster-Sergeant, who rations 
the platoon with the right sizes in | 
boots 


4.—]ixrr, 


Problem play. Has a man who has 
only five years to live the right to | 
marry? If not, will he not be com 
mitting a further sin against the woman 
he has wronged? Or is he to be allowed 
the right of exit by an overdose con 
nived at by the doctor? 


5.—Car Park. 


Lixclusive county family comedy with 
a gong that booms the household to 
luncheon (“ Will you take a little more 
cold veal, Wilton?" “No, no, no! It 
is underdone’’), during which the fol 
lowing topics are dealt with in a formal 
and distant manner: (a) Hunting Pros 
pects, and (6) The Erection of a Memo: 
ial slab to Miss Honoria Car, alluded | 
to by the others as That Pure Saint, or 
as She Who Is Now No Longer With 
Us, Shattering discovery in Act IV 
that the deceased had not been all they 
thought her, but was in point of fact 


& human being and not an inhibited | 
' 
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First. “HULLO! SEE yot 


cod-fish. But does Car Park totter and 


| fall? No, ‘The gong goes on booming 
6.--No Hawkers 


An arresting play but a box-office 


failure. ‘There is no love-interest that 


| ia not sordid, no clothes that are not 


realistically filthy, no speech that is not 


rough, no hope, no uplift, no humour | 


that is not at once terrible and pathetic. 
It is the story of a tramp—the genu- 
ine article, one Mike Geoghegan, by no 
means one of your whimsieal and picar- 
esque Nem, Lyons tinkers, hung with 
rabbit skins, kettles and philosophy, 


This play shows that the nomad outeast 


"VE BEEN GROWING ONE OF 
Second. “Yes, 1'M GROWING ONE 80 AS TO LOOK LIKE THOSE YOUNG FELLOWS WHO GROW ‘EM #O AS TO LOOK OLDER.” 
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THOSE 


i*eannot win,” that for him life’s dice 
iare loaded. Drink and even cocaine 
(“snow "’) is, in Act II., elevated to a 
virtue, a religion of sauve qui peut which 
very nearly convinces, and the curtain 
falls on a Casual Ward in which sundry 
| young actors give cameo studies of the 
|down-and-out which are (and I use the 
words deliberately) ghastly good. 


' 


7.-Sricx No Brows. 
Provocative drawing-room comedy, 
Exposure of rottenness of Society com- 
bined with argument that there's so 
much good in the worst of us (Un. 
fortunate Sister: character part) and 
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MINIATURE MOUSTACHES.” 


so much bad in the best of us (Heroine) | 
that it ill behoves any of us to label any | 
individual as being definitely fallen or | 
angel, 
the journalism of Dean Ince. Mr 
Agate opens his critique, “ Hail, Smil. 
ing Maugham!” RACHEL. 


Exhortations Which Redound. 


The type of play that rouses | 


“ All Ratepayers are reminded that they are | 


Ratepayers,” — Provincial Paper 


Little-Known Wales. 
“The family's Welah home, Caatle, in 
Pembrokeshire, atands high, against trees 
above Carnarvon Bay.”-—Hvening Paper, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LIVESTOCK IN BARRACKS. 

XVIII.—Paivars Bannen’s Swan. 

Private Barrel and his friend Pri- 
vate Butt went out for a walk near a 
pond in the vicinity of our Barracks on 


| Sunday afternoon and returned later 


with what Barrel emphatically stated 
was a “young sworn,” The captive was 
a terrified scrap of down and feathers, 
without doubt lost by its parents and 
found by Privates Barrel and Butt—a 
pretty poor exchange, if you come to 
think of it, whatever the creature was. 

Opinion on this point was divided, till 
Lanee - Corporal Seabbard 
has education) ex- 
amined it with a knowing 
air and said, Yes, he believed 
it was # cygnet after all 
Private Barrel retorted hotly 
that ey gnet could be blowed, 
it wasn't no such thing; it 


{who 


was & young sworn, he was 
telling him. 

Lanee-Corporal Scabbard, 
fully having 
just gained his First Class 
Edueational Certificate, 
adopted a superior mannet 
and remarked meaningly 
that, if some people weren't 
unfortunately 80 ignorant, 
they might get to be lance- 
corporalssomeday, At which 
Private Barrel, fully 
scious of having just failed 
for the fourth time to obtain 


conscious of 


con 


1 Third Class Certificate, 
dopted an even more 
superior manner and said, 


f some people weren't for 
tunately lance - corporals 
they might get their face 
pu shed in some day . There 
ifter the party dispersed, 
Private Barrel to his barrack 
room to tell anyone who 
would listen how he hadn't 
half told off Lance Corporal 
Seabbard:; and that N.C.O 
to the Company office to study King’s 
Regulations about insubordinate innu 
endoes directed at obviously superior 
officers, : A 
career began right at the start in a con- 
troversial atmosphere. 

For the next day or so the “ young 
sworn” throve in a box in the barrack- 
room, skilfully disguised from authority 
in one of Barrel's socks. It was so 
young it might have been anything, but, 
as Barrel insisted on taking as an insult 
to himself any reference to it by out- 
landish names, such as cy gnet, great 
auk, sparrow-'awk or even wyandotte, 
it remained a “sworn” and, as such, 
was formally named Samuel 
Two days later there was a kit- 








inspection in barrack-room. Now kit- 
inspections have one curious effect : 
they produce a crop of the most truly 
wonderful deviations from veracity, for 
it seems to be a point of honour never 
to give a truthful answer to the inspect 

ing officer's questions, for fear appar- 
ently that he may take it as one of the 
usual untruths proper to such occasions 
Private Pullthrough, for example, will 
never confess that his other tunic is 
being repaired and ho» forgot to feteh it 
back, because that is the excuse most 
commonly made by the private who has 
omitted to fetch his tunte from the dry 








WHAT'S THAT?’ “It's A BIRD, Sir.’” 


ing-room in time for the inspection ; | 


instead, Pullthrough will state with| 
every appearance of veracity that he 


drying-room, This tendency towards 
erroneous explanation it was which led 
to Samuel's discovery 

For Private Barrel, dreaming happily 
at attention, was abruptly confronted 
by Lieutenant Holster with an inquiry 
as to a missing pair of boots. These 
boots were, in fact, in such a bad state 
of repair that Barrel, who had been 
meaning for months to take them to the 
shoemaker, had not dared to display 
them. At the same time the ones he 
had on were also so bad that he did not | 
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truth, that his others were being re 
paired, because it is a crime to have two 


pairs of boots both needing attention | 


at the same time, So he put on his wide 
eyed innocent look and said that they 


} 


were in his box, and his memory was | 


that bad he 
Holster merely said, ‘* Get therm out.’ 
Barrel bent upon him the sorrowful 


gazo of onedeeply disappointed in a chap | 
Then he said he had | 


be had trusted 
mislaid the key. 

Sergeant Haversack produced a key 
that fitted and Barrel bent another and 
even more oxpre BsiVe look upon bim 

The box opened, Samuel! 
at once walked happily out 
piping vigorously 

“Good Lord! what's 
that?” asked Holster, 

Barrel said, “It's a bird, 
Sir.” 

*T can see that 
it in here ?”’ 


W nyis 


teeth and stubbornly re 
garded the ceiling 
he said, 
in, Sir.” 


subject. ‘* What sort of bird 
is 16?” 
Barrel looked for fresh in- 


spiration at the floor and 


Sir,"’ when Private 
next to him, anxious to in 


that the fowl did not belony 
to him, said, ** Please, Sir, 
it's a cygnet. ” 

This of sLuny 

Private Barrel into truth 
He cast a withering glance 
at Sling and said, “It's a 
young sworn, Sir.”’ 
' “It must be got rid ol 
at’ once,"’ ordered Holster, 
not very sure of the correct 
line of procedure, and passed on 

| p at headquarters Holster men 
tioned the matter to the Adjutant, who 


course 


So you see the swan's military | didn't have time to get it out of the) was at once all of a flutter; for our Ad 


jutant is one of those people who are 
excessively well informed on all matters 
which have very little connection with 
daily life. 

“Good heavens, man, do you realise 
what this means? A swan is a 
Roy al, It belongs to the Kina," 

“Golly !" said Holster with simple 
loyalty. 

The Adjutant fluttered pages of an 
Lincyclopwdia and read out the ex 
tracts: ' When found partially wild 
Was this wild?” 


Private Barrel sucked his | 


Then 
ie] expect it flew 


Holster drew back a pace 
and started earlier on in the | 


gratiate himself and prove | 





was probably wondering if | 
he dared say “ Perrodactile, 
Sling | 


Bird | 


care to reply, with every appearance of} ‘Not very,” admitted Holster, who 
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could not truthfully say it had shown 
any signs of savaging him. 

an sea, inland water or navigable 
rivers the swan is presumed to belong 
to the Crown,’ continued the Adjutant. 
** Both the Vintners’ and Dyers’ Com- 
pantes also have properly im swans,” 
he added, going deeper into the matter. 

‘Perhaps I'd better put him under 
arrest ?” suggested Holster, overawed., 

“* The lores and large basal tubercle are 
black,’ resumed the Adjutant, getting 
right out of his depth altogether. . 
“No, sorry; that's a deseription of the 
whooper or whistling swan.” 

“Then perhaps I'd better put him 
under close arrest?” asked Holster, 
quite overcome at the thought of a 
Royal Whistling Swan in “B" Com- 
pany's barrack-room. 

The Adjutant browsed in his book 
for a little longer, discovered that steal- 
ing & swan was a felony and that the 
fine for destroying swans’ eggs was at 
the rate of sixty shillings a dozen (flat 
rate apparently, whether new-laid or 
not), Then he said he 'd see the Colonel 

Luckily the problem solved itself 
before it got to higher authority. For 
Company -Sergeant-Major Magazine, 
following on Holster's inspection, had 
removed Samuel in custody to the Com- 
pany office, where Captain Bayonet, 
who is a bird expert, examined him, 

In direct reversal of all fairy-tale 
tradition Bayonet pronounced him to 
be a young goose 

Private Barrel now keeps Gladys 
(née Samuel) behind the cookhouse in 
w surreptitious box, over which he has 
pinned a little calendar. Every morn- 


| ing he hopefully strikes off one day 
| from the total to go before next Christ- 


| mas. 


A. A. 
JOURNALISM BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Tur Great Man sat in his office chair 
surrounded by newspapers, newspaper. 





cuttings and illustrated weeklies. He 
was reading a newspaper, Suddenly, 


with an impatient gesture, he flang it 


| aside and pressed a button on the desk 


| » minute Mr. Dix stood before him. 


hefore him. Almost immediately a uni- 
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mame 











BOHEMIAN ARTIST, GUEST AT COUNTRY HOUSE, GOING TO Hit ROOM TO PREPARE 


FOR DINNER, 





formed boy appeared, 
* Be good enough to ask Mr, Dix to 
spare me a moment,” said the G.M, 
The boy was good enough. Within 


‘You have been engaged, Mr. Dix,” 
aid the G.M., going, as was his habit, | 
straight to the point, ‘on the football 
reports in The Evening Gazette, Lhave 
been looking over some of these, Sir, 
and I am not satisfied with them,” 

Mr. Dix paled visibly and clutched 
the back of the chair against which he 
was standing, 

“Take, for example,” continued the 





G.M., picking up the paper he had 


LAID OUT ON THE DRESSING-TABLE. 


FINDS HIS BAG MAS BEEN UNPACKED AND ITS CONTENTS CAREFULLY 











thrown upon the floor, * your report of 

the match between Angleton and Vol- 

chester last Saturday. I see you have 

the following headlines 

‘Ananeron Beat VoLcunaeren 
Centae-ronwanp Snoora Goat tn Laat 

Mixers,’ 

Now Lask you, Mr, Dix, as man to man, 

don't you agree with me that that is a 

deplorable effort?” 


came from them, 
“Only compare it,” said the G.M., 
taking a cutting from the desk, * with 


the report of the same match in Fleet 
ingforth'’s paper, The Midnight Echo, 
The writer there 
18 


Vanauanp Pivot 
There's verve, Sir!” 
thumping 
“there's imagination! 
Mr. Dix opened his lips, but no sound | Mr, Dix, it 
yours 





that might well have been “ Never could 


tora in spareramernenwincostaemnrenens cartes <a —s 


I don’t know who he 
has theso headlines 


‘Vorms’ Crraper STrornmep Menciesany 
BY ANGEIA 


Neves Learven on Time,’ 

| 

cried the G.M.,, | 

with hia fist, | 

Why, dash it, | 
it's poetry compared with 


the doeak 


Mr. Dix's lips framed some words 
l 














tH AIDS 

















keeper, but had the ill-luck to hit the 


| a word! 


| the paper with both hands and threw 
| it contemptuously into the fire. 


| pause and more calmly, ‘it won't do, 
| Mr. Dix. But you may consider your- 
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write poetry,” but his voice was inaud- 
ible. 

“For an educated man,” continued 
the G.M., “to use such expressions as 
‘ centre-forward ' and ‘shoots a goal’ is 
almost incredible. And it doesn’t stop 
at headlines, Sir. Your descriptions of 
the play are no better. Lot me refer to 
Fleetingforth’s man again. Reporting 
the game between Cripley and Gos- 


/ mouth he writes, ‘The Ghosts now re- 


peatedly shook the timbers round the in- 
vaders’ custodian. Eyentually ““Timsy” 


| Brawn goaled and the Cripples left two 





points at the Dell." How do you de- | 


| scribe this ? ‘Frequently at this period,’ | 


you say"”—the G.M. had picked up| 
another copy of The Evening Gazette- 
“*Gosmouth beat the Cripley goal- 


cross-bar and the goal-posts. At last, 
however, Brawn succeeded and Cripley 
were a beaten side.’ Goalkeeper! What 
Keeper, possibly; but goal- 
And the G.M. crumpled up 


keeper ! es 


“So you see,” he continued after a 








self a fortunate man, Sir, for I have 
decided to offer you a job elsewhere.” 

A gleam of gratitude lit up the eyes 
of Mr. Dix; but before he could offer a 
word of thanks the G.M. continued :— 

A vacancy has arisen on the staff of 
my weekly paper, Society and the Stage. 
Now, as you are probably aware, this 
paper is of a very different character 
from The Evening Gazette. It caters for 
a different public; a public with very 
little imagination of their own, Mr. Dix, 
and very little desire to be troubled with 
anybody else’s. Its readers moreover 
possess a high degree of refined sensi- 
tiveness, and the motto for all who 
write in its pages is, ‘ Everything's 
for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds.’ ” 

Mr. Dix smiled faintly. 

“Every woman,” continued the G.M., 
“whose photograph appears, or who is 
mentioned in its pages, is of course 
beautiful. Should she employ her in- 
tellect in any capacity whatsoever, in 
however small a degree, she is of course 
clever or talented, and in most cases 
brilliant. You note, Sir, that I say ‘ of 
course.’ I say it with a purpose. Every- 
thing is ‘of course’ in this paper, for 





we cannot risk offending the readers by 
offering them as news stuff which any- 
body who is anybody at all is presumed 
to know already. Our safeguard lies in 
the words ‘of course.’ For instance, 
you ‘d never write under a photograph, 


‘Félice Blottinghurst, the daughter of | 


Lady Hoxton,’ but ‘Félice Blotting- 
hurst,’ or ‘ The pretty’ or ‘ The charm- 
ing Félice Blottinghurst, who is of 


course the daughter of the beautiful 


[ hope I | 


and talented Lady Hoxton.’ 
make myself clear, Mr. Dix?” 
‘* You do, Sir,” said Mr. Dix. 
“You'll have to be very wary in this 
c'ass of work,” continued the G.M., “ o! 
attempting anything in the nature of 
wit. You must assume in this connec- 
tion that the degree of your readers’ in- 
telligence is extremely low, and that, 
such as it is, it should be taxed as 
lightly as possible. Picture to yourself 
a tired member of the new aristocracy 


having returned, we ‘ll say, from a hard | 


afternoon’s bridge. She finds that there 
is ten minutes to fill in till cocktail time. 
She throws herself on a couch and picks 
up a copy, lying there on its face, of 





Society and the Stage. She doesn’t want | 
to work her brain, Mr. Dix; she wants | 











Motor Cyclist (to Good Samaritan). “Is ir a FLy ?” 


“ae ‘ > . . * > 
Professor, “ AS FAR AS I CAN TELL, IT IS A PHYSOPODA TEREBRANTIA, BUT YOU HAVE RATHER DAMAGED IT,” 
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torest. Therefore, remember, go steady 
with your wit,” 

The G.M. paused. Mr. Dix was silent. 

‘‘Mr-Perkins,” said the G.M., ‘whose 
job was to write the captions and sub- 
titles to the pictures—the post, I may 
mention here, that I propose to offer you, 
Mr. Dix—made it a rule never to at- 
tempt anything in the humorous vein 
beyond a mild pun. It isa rule you will 
be well advised to follow. I turned up 
just now ’—and the G.M. picked up a 
| copy of Society and the Stage—a very 
| good example of the kind of thing we 
want. Here we have a photograph of 
Miss Gladys Joyce, the well-known 
musical-comedy actress, appearing in 
the revue, The World of Gladness. She 
is reclining in an armchair in her dress- 
ing-room, between the scenes. On the 
top of the picture is written— 

‘Tue Wortp or Grap(ys)Ness’; 





| on the bottom— 
‘Miss Grapys ENJoyce A Brier Resr 
FROM Toit.’ 
That's really excellent,” said the G.M., 
laying the paper down almost reverently 
on the desk. ‘ Probably the best poor 
old Perkins ever did. Quite a master- 
piece in its way. However, Mr. Dix "— 
and he raised his voice and looked up 
suddenly—* my time’s valuable, and I 
expect yours is too. There you are, Sir. 
That’s the proposition. Do you accept 
| the post ?”’ 
| T do, Sir,” said Mr. Dix without 
| hesitation. 
The G.M. pressed the button on the 
| desk before him. Almost immediately 
a uniformed boy appeared. 

** Be good enough to show Mr. Dix to 
| the editorial office of Society and the 
| Stage,” said the G.M. without looking 

up. 

The boy was good enough. He was 
| also good enough to overhear part of the 
conversation, though spoken in an un- 
| dertone, between Mr. Dix and a friend of 
his as they left the building that night. 
\t least he caught the words “ wife and 
family ” and “job somewhere.” But he 
paid little heed to their significance, 
for the detective story was rapidly 
approaching a climax. C. B. 











Situations Which Tempt Us. 


“Man wanted for gardening, also to take 
charge of a cow who can sing in the choir and 
blow the organ.”—Diocesan Magazine. 

“ The wandering young Natal hippopotamus 
is still resting on his laurels in the cool waters 
of the Umblanga lagoon. With its length of 
over 1,000 yards and an average breadth of 40 
yards, it is expected that the hippo will spend 
some time at Umhlanga.” 

South African Paper. 











Noon?” 


Visitor (calling at house afier happy event). “HOW 18 HER LADYSHIP THIS AFTER- 


Aged Retainer. “'ER LADYSHIP AND CHILD ARE DOING WELL, M'LADY, BUT ME 
AN’ ‘18 LORDSHIP ARE STILL A TRIFLE SHAKY.” 








A CONSOLATION PRIZE. 
Mollie has a galliwog that looks most 
awtful wise; 
Mollie has a teddy-bear with lovely 
yellow eyes; 
Mollie has an elephant of most enor- 
mous size, 
Andadolly that can really, really speak. 


Mollie’s mummie gave her them; she 





If we were of the size of this monstrous 
beast we too should say “ J’y suis, 7’y 
reste.” 





brought them home from dances. 
My mummie’s not the shape to dance, 
so I don’t get such chances ; 








But I have got a Prayer-book—To my 
darling little Francis "— 
Mummie gave me ‘cos I learnt my 
grace last week. 











Realism in Advertising. 


“Comfortable Bed and Sitting Room, suit | 
lady or gent. Cometery : recommended by the : 
Rector ."-—-North-Country Paper i 


“Flowers Delivered by Telegraph to any part 
of the world in a few houis.” i 
Advt. in Devon Paper. 

Don't say it with flowers; wire it. 









; 
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Old Etonian (getting glimpse of famous tie), “ PARDON ME, Sm, 
Old Hurst Parkian, “Last JUNE--WINDSOR Races.” 








Even as the lovely Lady of Shalott, 
Grown sick of shadows in her lonely ait, 
Rebelled against the sanctions of the spot 
And rashly dared the curse that proved her fate 
So Barnsbury’s matrons, victims of the pot 
That cheers, ‘tis said, but fails to inebriate, 
Revile the tyranny of their endless tea 
And crave a life from care, and tannin, free. 
To tea or not to tea: that is the crux 
That exercises the suburban dame: 
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THE TYRANNY OF TEA. 
“J am getting so tired of tea at four o’clock every day. Caunot someone discover a new beverage?”’ 
A Barnsbury Correspondent of *' 





Whether to steep her senses in a flux 
Of fluid negatively void of blame, 

Or follow in the steps of man, who bucks 
And binges up his soul with liquid flame, 
And emulate her cocktail-quaffing daughters 

In ante-prandial orgies of strong waters. 


As for alternatives, much can be said 
For Mocha’s brown and aromatic berry ; 
Some swear by Nibs—some swear at them instead ; 
They may be “ grateful " but don’t make you merry ; 
And I was once obliged to stay in bed 


After imbibing “ Simulation Sherry,” 
While some ascribe the grit of Lancashire 


To her indulgence in botanic beer. 
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BUT WHEN WERE YoU AT Eton?” 


The Daily News and Westminster Gazette,"’ March 12th.) 


| would not lightly urge you, gentle ladies, 
To take to aleoholic substitutes ; 
For you I feel that home-brewed lemonade is 
More safe than curiously mixed vermouths ; 
Myself, for all the golden grapes of Cadiz 
I personally do not care two hoots, 
And would much sooner woo the Muse on cocoa 
Than risk the incarnadining of my boko. 





Though discontent may sometimes be divine 
And set the most sedate of suburbs rocking, : 
I beg you not unduly to repine 
At the routine of endless four-o'-clocking ; 
Seek not to worship at the perilous shrine 
Of Dionysus, or go in for “ bock’’-ing, 
Sut strive your craving for new drinks to curb 
And stick to India’s or China’s herb. 








| 
Overhead Costs. 
was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment for stealing | 
£1,039 in notes. The money was kept on the top of a wardrobe 
Mr. Justice said he could not understand anyone being so foolish 








as to keep more than £1,000 on the top of a wardrobe.”—Daily Paper. | 


We ourselves are more cautious, and never keep more than 


£500 on the top of our wardrobe. 
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BEAUTIFULLY LESS. 
Mes. Barrannia (trying on new navy frock). “BUT YOU'VE MADE IT SHORTER THAN EVER, 
MR. BRIDGEMAN. AND YET I HEAR THAT IN WASHINGTON THEY’RE WEARING 
THEM LONGER AND LONGER.” 
\| Mr. Batpoeman (with dignity). “WE DO NOT FOLLOW FASHIONS, MADAM. WE SET THEM.” 
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Mr, Barr, recalling that Tam-o’- 
Shanter is a favourite poem with the 


Monday, March 1 Ith. The natural| Scorrtish Unvrr-Srcrerary, likened 
contrariness of the pig seems to be| the benefits which the Bill is supposed 


equally contagious to pig-meat. 


In| to be going to confer on the Scottish 


the year 1925-1926, with supplies|tenant-farmer to the rainbow's lovely 
entering freely from the Continent,’ form, which would soon evanish amid 


5,126,000 ewt. of ye olde 
English pig-meat fetched 
£25,290,000. In 1927-1928 
there was an embargo on 
Continental pork, but, in- 
stead of the home-grown 
costing us more, 
5,257,000 owt, of pig-meat 
sold for only £20,500,000, 
Can the English 
losing its streak ? 

Mr. BaLpwin’s large asser- 
tion that where a single 
undertaking or group dom- 
inates the supply or distri 
bution of an article of com- 
mon use they have a duty 
to supply it on reasonable 
terms was bound to 
brought up against him. 
Unfortunately for himself 
Mr. Tuurrun selected the 
wrong article to ask ques- 
tions about and was curtly 
reminded by Mr. Hackina 
that a Committee, presided 
over by no less a person 
than Mr. Stonsy Wesp, had reported 
that the Imperial Tobacco combine had 
not raised prices to the consumer. It isa 
pity Mr. Tuurtie did not think of milk 

The Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill completed its slow but possibly 
momentous progress through the Com 


pig be 


be 


ME OUT; 
COMPANY.” 


mons to-day with the usual compliments | 


of the season. Mr. Taomas Jonns'ron 
complimented the Secretary ror Scor- 
LAND on his “clear and exhaustive 


account of the intentions and objects | 
of the Bill,” which he found to be a} 


‘queer hotch-potch of reaction” only 
made workable by giving the Govern 


ment dictatorial powers such as would | 


arouse envy in Madrid, Romeor Moscow. 

Mr. Boornsy then complimented Mr. 
Tom Jounston on making an extremely 
good speech, in which he wisely avoided 
allthe main issues, Subsequent speeches 
were less flowery in compliment. Sir 
\RCHIBALD Stnonatr, professing to feel 
like Cassandra, denounced Clause 68 as 
establishing a dictatorship of the bureau- 
cracy Which the country would know 
how to pronounce upon come May. Mr. 
Bvucwan said that Sir ArcurmaLp was 
bandying the word “democracy " about, 
but probably did not understand it and 
could not define it. He agreed with him, 
however, in opposing the inroads of 
thebureaucracy, whose claws, he seemed 
satisfied, would be adequately cut in 
another place. 





|patronising air” with which 











Captain Freppir Jonau Guest. “ THEY DIDN'T REALLY THROW 
OLD 


AND, ANYHOW, I'M STILL ONE OF THE 


the storm of the General Election. 
Sir Harry Hope reminded Mr. Tom 
Jounston that “immoderate invective 
is the twin-brother of immature judg- 
ment,” and Mr, Suinwen. forgave Mr. 
Boornsy the “ condescending and 
re de- 
livered his interesting speech, while 
Mr. Banrctay-Harvey found himself 





NAVAL CHORISTER. 
A PHASE OF LiaevT.-COMMANDER KEN- 
WORTHY'S INNOCENT PAST. 


rHE 





quite unable to follow Mr. Sainwer's 
“wild and whirling words.” 

Tuesday, March 12th —-Lord Bucx- 
MASTER made an heroic attempt to save 
his Age of Marriage Bill from a Select 
Committee, even going to the length of 
likening Lord Hanworrn’s mentality 
to that of Miss Pinkerton's 
Select Academy for Young 
Ladies in Chiswick Mall, 

Lord Hanworrn, to do 
him justice, displayed none 
of the Becky Sharp spirit, 
and, instead of hurling the 
dictionary back at Lord 
Buckmaster, declared that 
all he wanted was to see the 
Bill pass “in the most per- 
fect and effectiveform,.” So 
many other noble Lords ex- 
pressed a similar desire, 


that Lord Dartine’s motion 
was carried by 37 votes to 29. 

Some people will not let 
bygones be bygones. 
Day, who likes to 


asked the PostmMAsTER-GEN- 
rrau if there was to be a 
new set of postage-stamps 


W depicting subjects ofnaticnal 
SHIP'S 








among them LordDavrpson, | 


Mr. | 
know i 
everything that is going on, | 


interest, and Lord Woumer | 


courteously offered to let | 


Mr. Day see the designs and form his 
own opinion as to their suitability. 
Might they hope, asked Mr. Crawrurp 
sweetly, that one of the designs would 
depict the P.M.G, in the act of receiving 
a Taootal ion ? 

Politics undoubtedly have a blunting 
effect on some people. How else would 
we have heard Lieut.. Commander Kun- 
wortny being justly rebuked by Captain 
Fansnawe for speaking of “the Army 
and Navy.” “Good wine needs no 


Central Hull, forgetting in his confusion 
the right answer, which is that the 
Navy does not advertise. 


secret. He, Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
worthy, had once 
Members were deeply touched, 
how the mental picture of the infant 
Strabolgi as one of those half angels 
and half birds does not readily present 
itself to the imagination, 


criticisms, that the service is being 


into the hands of ex-Army officers, that 
the Air Ministry exercises too dictatorial 
powers over all matters connected with 
the air, and so on and so forth, but the 
piéce de résistance of the debate was 





the Minister's eulogistie description of 


bush,” retorted the gallant Member for | 


Later on | 
something moved him to reveal to the | 
House an astonishing autobiographical 


been a chorister. | 
Some- | 


The Report stage of the Air Estimates | 
subjected the Ministry to the usual | 


“plutocracised,” thatitisfallingentirely | 


oe 
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| of one of Surrey’s beauty spots. 
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| the two airships that are nearing com- 
| pletion. 


He intimated that these are 
not merely airships begun where. pre- 
vious airships left off ; they are airships 
begun and built on entirely new lines. 
When launched they will be the only 
airships that matter or have ever 
mattered. 

On passing to Army Estimates the 
House heard Sir Henny BucstncHam 
denounce the War Office for high- 
handedly putting an elephant kraal 
round Kettlebury Hill, thereby depriv- 
ing the public of its ancient enjoyment 
The 
Secretary ror War, however, was 


able to convince the House that the 


fences enclosed leased land and were 


flicting black and white interests was 
well scoured, but in so far as the party 
were aiming at a discovery of the Gov- 
ernment’s intentions they failed, for 
Lord Piymovuts, replying for the Gov- 
ernment, said they must not expect 
from him any final declaration of its 
policy. 

Lord Daxesrort, who does not like 
ito see performing animals in mena- 
| geries and is introducing a Bill about 
| it, is equally distressed at finding them 
jperforming on the Irish Free State 
| coinage, presumably at the instigation 
lof the Society for the Promotion of 
Cruelty to Loyalists. His question to 
| Lord PrymoutH as to whether there 
|was any precedent for the omission 
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that the Lord Mayor's Fund was being 
intelligently distributed. This wrung 
from Lady Astor the complaint that 
the chief trouble of the people in the dis. 
tressed mining areas was to have to listen 
every day to class-conscious propaganda: 
to which Mr. Rrrson retorted by de- 
scribing the noble lady as “a beautiful 
political Lady Godiva going about nude 
of all political ideas.” When it ad- 
journed the House had not decided 
whether Mr. Rirson had been compli- 
mentary or the reverse Lady G. may 
have had “nodings on,” but she did 
secure to the people the remission of 
some unpleasant taxes, a feat appa- 
rently beyond the capacity of any 
Member of Parliament, male or female, 


| erected at the instance of the lessors; from a Dominion coinage of the K1xe’s | naked or merely unashamed. 


that, so far from being deprived of the 
use of common land, the in- 
habitants of Surrey would 
eventually enjoy the user 
(within limits) of over a 
thousand acres of private 
land to which they have not 
now a right of access. 
Zoologists may remain in 
doubt as to whether a 
salmon trout is a salmon 
that tastes like a trout or a 
trout that looks like a sal- 
mon. Parliament never hesi- 
tates in such matters and 
in 1923 decided that salmon 
trout had been classed as 
a trout quite long enough 
and should henceforth be a 
salmon. Unfortunately the 
Act, in providing that where 
local by-laws permitted sal- 
mon to be caught during the 
close season they might also 
be sold, forgot to make the 
same provision as to salmon 
trout, so that there are now times and | 


Lorps ( 


| places when it is lawful to catch this | 


noble fish but not to market it. Major | 
Ropner to-day introduced a Bill to 
remedy this anomaly. Doubtless it will 
become law, and by September next the 
Soho gourmet will get the fresh pro- 
duct of Tees and Esk with his half- 
dollar table d’héte and will no longer be 
fobbed off with synthetic salmon trout 
put up in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Wednesday, March 13th.—Rushing in 
where the House of Commons has so 
far hesitated to tread, the Lords pro- 
moted an expedition into the jungly 
hinterland of East African politics, with 
the Hilton Young Commission’s report 
as its map and Lord Luaarp leading 
the safari, 

That veteran administrator was as- 
sisted in his explorations by Lords 


Ouivier and Cranwortn, with Arch- | 


bishop Lord Davinson as a sort of 
missionary. The vexed question of con- 


HAL 


i head was not answered. 
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IN DARKEST AFRICA. 
JLIVIER, LUGARD AND PLYMOUTH FIND 
IN THE JUNGLE. 

The amount of hidden information 
dragged into the light of Mr. Day is 
incredible. To his Question about the 
present position in China, however, Sir 
AvusTEN CHAMBERLAIN was compelled to 
reply that it was nebulous. There had 
been a small battle somewhere between 
rival Generals which caused someappre- 
hension that there might be a “ recru- 
descence of civil war.” Fortunately 
one of the Generals had reported—from 
hospital—that it was a private fight. 

Mr. Amery informed Mr. Ramspen 
that the Pan-African Veterinary Con- 
igress would be held in South Africa 
| this summer. It is hoped that Sir Davip 
| Haun, the Ministry of Agriculture's 
| Chief Scientific Adviser, will read his 
| long-promised paper on “ Trypanosoma 
as a Cause of Crib-Biting in Domestic 
Elephants.” 

A debate on Distressed Miners’ Relief 
|found the Socialists ready with bared 
| fangs to savage any Member who hinted 











THEMSELVES 





Thursday, March 14th. 
Hoare 


Sir Samuren 
announced amid 


gotiations had now been 
successfully completed for a 
weekly air-service between 
London and Cape Town— 
by far the longest commer- 
cial air-route in the world. 
The Minister is satisfied that 
before many months we air- 
tourists will be taking our 
twelve-day flips to Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Buluwayo and 
beyond. 

Mr. Brivceman’s Navy 
Kistimates speech. was of 


x 


~ nan 


deliver before retiring to the 
dignified obscurity of the 
House of Lords. 





patriotic cheers that all ne- | 


morethan usual interest see- | 
ing that it is the last he will | 


It was of 


course his explanationof this | 


country’s efforts in the 
direction of naval disarma- 
ment (delivered with unac- 
customed warmth and a certain thump- 
ing of the despatch-box, to which the 
Ruler of the King’s Navee has not been 
previously addicted) that riveted the 
attention of Members. 

In face of this formidable declaration 
of friendliness to all and hostility to 


none, Opposition speeches, intended | 


to demonstrate the Government as a 


standing menace to universal amity, | 


fell a trifle flat. 


“ Mrs. Amery was in red and a long fur coat, 
and Mrs. Neville Chamberlain had a coterie of 
friends round her.”—Manchester Paper. 

A charming scheme and even more 
warming to the heart than fur. 

“ Fly-weight, 
Leading Sick Berth Attendant - 
sick.”— Daily Paper. 

* Le malade n’est pas & plaindre, qui a 
la guérison en sa manche.,”’ 
Monraiane, Essats. 


} 
} 


Officers’ Steward W.0.: | 
retired, 
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THE ART OF BEING PREPARED. 
ScOTLAND YARD HOLDS A DRESS-REHEARSAL FOR BOAT-RACE NIGHT IN THE West ENb. 


“YET ONCE MORE—” 


Now up and away, my well-worked Muse, as if you'd the 
deuce behind you; 
Don’t start saying you're not in the mood ; 
that, but sing; 
Give us your best (for once), for here is a special occasion, 
mind you; 
Winter 's gone, and a darn good riddance ; 
of Spring. 


never mind 


this is a Song 


The jolly old Spring! 
late from favour ; 
Held in scorn by the modern bard as finished and on the 


I know quite well it has fallen of 


shelf ; 
\ starker theme and a darker theme, a dourer theme and a 
graver— 
That 's the stuff they 're after now ; I’m rather that way 
myself, 


But after a winter like this that’s gone, a perfect and 
wholesale corker ; 
After the ‘flu that has laid men low and the six weeks’ 
cold I’ve had ; 
After a rigour enough to freeze the fat of a champion porker, 
Is it the moment for idle blithering? Certainly not, 
by gad! 


Then let us get on and start like men with the daffodil, 
also crocus, 
Adding the snowdrop and homing swallow ; 
cuckoo 's come ; 


say that the 


| Shove in the earlier livestock (lambs are always a first-class 


hocus), 
Blossoms and buds; 
thumb. 


they can all go in; do it by rule of 














We ‘ll work them in as the big bards did when 
more unshackled ; 
In as they went when the poet stuck to the Beautiful, 
Good and True; 
In with the ease they always showed when fairly and rightly 
tackled ; 
Spring was Spring in the brave old days, and a jolly good 
subject too! 


singers were 


It might as a matter of fact be urged that the signs of 
Spring are lacking ; 
Pessimists may suspect, no doubt, there are wintry days 
In store ; 
I only know that I've brown shoes on instead of the winter 
blacking, 
[ only feel that I’m warm just now, and what should a 
man say more ? 


Then here’s to the Spring, my Muse, and if the modernist 
fathead ’s chucked it 
So much the better; it saves the risk of overdoing the 
thing ; 
Possibly too, if he tried the game, he ‘d only find that he'd 
mucked it. 
Leave him alone to his stodgy stunt. 
for Spring ! 


We are the lad 
Dum-Dum. 
An Apology We Should Demand. 

‘* Found by night haying his face disguised,’ was one of the — 
at the London Sessions yesterday against Sir Robert ——, K.¢ 
(Chairman), postponed sentence on- , saying that in his case there 
were features which required careful consideration.”—Daily Paper, 








“* Tex’ is willing to answer legal questions affecting church matters 
without, however, accepting any responsibility for the correctness of 
the answer or otherwise.”——Church Paper. 


“ Lex” seems to be ms aking a fairly sale o thing of it, 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Rep Rust” (Lirrse). 
Ir, as I understand, Red Rust, by 
Comrades VY. M. Kircnow and A. V.Ovs- 
peNnskY has really been passed by the 
Soviet Propagand department as likely 
| to help the sodden British bour- 
| geois to a better understanding 
of the Glorious Revolution, then 








and a prig withal, had loved Nina, 
without encouragement, and is all for 
outing Constantine from the cell on 
the charge of having caused by his 
cruelty the suicide of Nina, who is 
found shot. (Petrossian, by the way— 
or it may have been Piotr—has already 





| that department must be run by 
| some very naive and guileless 
| people, A man or woman must 
| have gone through hell indeed 
| to think of the conditions of 
living here presented as in any 
way tolerable. Life in a Soviet 
cell in fact seems about as com- 
fortable and as free as in a 
cell in our own poor benighted 
country, except that it is dis- 
mayingly noisier. But there is 








has killed Nina. This is suspected, not 
proved. It is Fedor—not, | feel sure, 
out of revenge, but for the cause’s sake 
—who persuades Mania to go and live 
with Constantine in order to try to find 
the truth. This not unnaturally rather 
puzzled young lady, who finds some 
difficulty in persuading herself 
that this is the best way of bring- 
ing criminals to justice, does in 
fact trick the thick-witted Con- 
stantineintoaconfession ; where- 
upon the students rush in and 
hale him away to Justice before 
he has finished throttling poor 
Mania, who I am sure must still 
have her doubts of the Great 
System. A jolly life! 

Mr. Ion Swixtey skilfully 
played the blackguard Constan- 





appropriate violence. Mr. Joun 





certainly food forreflection in the 

thought that our authors as well 

as their superiors are apparently 

substantially content with the 

Soviet scheme,though they allow 
| themselves to indicate that there 
| is rust on the Soviet sword of 
| universal justice as on other 
| swords in more backward en- 
| vironments. 

Constantine, Fedor, Andrei, 
| Lutikov, Vassili, Voznesienski, 
| Besseda, Bozborodov, Piotr, 
Petrossian and Lenov, of the one 
| sex, and Nina (commonly called 
| Ninar), Mania and Varvara, of the 
other, are university students in the 


Leoukitch ) 
Savialov 
Nicolai 





THE CONTROLLERS. 


j MAN, EVAN JOHN, 


attempted to shoot himself in the study- 
room, being unable any longer to stand 


Moscow of 1926. Constantineisabully|the general racket, and has been re- 
and blackguard, essentially unmindful| proved for this inconsiderate conduct 


of the higher Soviet morality, who uses} by the head bee of the cell. Does he | 
his revolutionary principles and his| think that a good bee's life is his own ? 
reputation as a hero in the fighting-line | 


against the Whites—a reputation that, 
as the Commissioners of 
Control of his cell who 
| have his dossier before 
them know, has been 
much exaggerated by 
this noisy braggart—to 
acquire for himself more 
women and more beer 
than fall to the lot of 
the ordinary comrade. 
He has married Olga, a 
peasant; has also il- 
legally married Nina; 
has obviously had his 
adventures with Lisa, 
friend of all the world, 
and, tired of Nina’s 
bourgeois assumption 
that one looks to a hus- 
band for affection, is ad- 
dressing himself in his 
forthrightwayto Mania. 

Fedor, an upright 
and true revolutionary 


Mania. 





Constantine Terekhine (centre of interest) . 


It is not. It is the hive’s.) 
Well, it so happens that Constantine 





THE CONTROLLED. 


Messrs. CyrRtL CATTLEY, ANDREW CHURCH- 


proxy) resourceful /edor—when 
himself he received a very dis- 
quieting slosh upon the jaw— 
had to play against thesympathy 


Constantine, 
Dras showed well the tortured 


} 





tine with great conviction and | 


GIELGoD as the soulful and (by | 


he tried to reason with the fellow | 


of the audience, who couldn't | 
help preferring the abandoned | 
Miss Setma Vaz | 


despair of Nina; and Miss Na- | 
pINE Marca the puzzled acqui- | 


escence of Mania. Miss Exiza- 
BETH ARKELL was effective as 


the cheerfully promiscuous Lisa, | 


presented to us by the authors, be it 
noted, as the exception, not the rule. 


| produced play. I’. 


(RoyALry). 


“THe Mayor” 


It is not safe, | suppose, to throw a 





. Mr. Ion SWINLey. 
MISS NADINE MARCH. 


lot of types, however amusingly studied, 
in front of an audience 
and, by simply allowing 
them to talk to each 
other, expect them to 
create a wholly satis- 
factory play. 

This seems a harsh 
saying when one con- 
siders certain recent 
suecesses on the English 
stage, but I am afraid 
it is true, at any rate, 
of Miss 
PHILLPOTTS’ 
the Royalty. 
don’t know at 
ultimate goal it aimed. 
Every time I thought 
it was going to have a 
point it didn’t. Nor 
was it made less ob- 
seure by the fact that 
the interest was almost 
equally distributed 


play at 


A distinctly interesting and well- | 


ADELAIDE | 





I really | 
what | 
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| to theorise. 
, tea-party something really 


| stabbed an Admiral with a 
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Three tea-parties there were: Act I., 
Act IJ., Act I. There can never have 
been any play where so many cups of 
tex were drunk and so 
many pieces of thin bread- 
and-butter waved in the 
air, dropped on the boa: ds 
orconsumed. During the. 
last two Actsthecharacters 
frankly gave up any pre- 
tence of moving about, and 
sat round in a semi-circle 
to gossip, to drink tea and 


At the end of the first 


did occur. The Mayor 
cake-knife. I seldom go to 
tea-parties, even inLondon, 
but I feel certain that one 
would have to go to a great 
many before one had the 
luck to see anything like 
that? There was a great 
deal of provocation given 
by the Admiral, and the 
knife, though silver, 
seemed to have a good 
point. The whole inei- 
dent promised excitement to come, but 
disappointment set in later and, alas ! 

| was steadily maintained. Various char- 
acters, male and female, pointed out 

| that life in Westhaven was dull, that 

people repressed their feelings, were a 

mass of conventions, stifled their in- 

stincts and destroyed their souls. The 

Admiral was only slightly stabbed, we 

gather, but died later from shock. The 

Mayor, removed to a nursing-home, did 

not appear in Act II. Instead of con- 

tinuing at the intense level of Admiral- 
stabbing, Act II. did nothing but provide 
conversation on the possibility of repress- 
| ing primitive emotions, until the very 

end, when a quite nice girl, failing to 

| repress one of these emotions, shook a 

| very silly young man with a malevolent 

tongue until he first bit the malevolent 
tongue and then had his false teeth 
shaken out. A very reasonable proceed- 
ing; yet I must and do maintain that 
no audience keyed up to justifiable 
homicide with a eake-knife at the end 
of Act I. ean possibly be content with 

a mild seragging as the sole advance in 

action or emotion, or even thought, at 

the end of Act IT. The Mayor's action, 
it may be, had released some spring, set 
some sudden influence at work, or what 
you will, in this dreary world of West- 
haven. If so, the effect of it ought to 
| have been far more noticeable, far more 
widely dispersed. 

And, honestly, we get no more out of 


The 
The 


| among the seemingly vast number of| Act III. than Act II. The young man 
| persons who attended Miss Whitehead’s | who was the protégé of Miss Whitehead, 
| tea-parties at Westhaven. 


author of the tea-parties, bas been so 
churlish as to bolt with a young woman 
and marry her. These return to the 


third tea-party, and Miss Whitehead, 





A TEA-PARTY. 
THE MAYOR SHOWS SIGNS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
ye) ahaa sae 
Ma 6 


who had a sentimental affection for the 
| young man, has a fit of hysterics. The 
other characters return. The Mayor 
returns. The Mayor, who doesn’t re- 
member what happened to him before 
he was put in the nursing-home, is 
startled to hear of the Admiral’s death, 
insists (to the general consternation) on 





ANOTHER TEA-PARTY. 
A COLLECTOR OF CHARITY CHEQUES. 


Miss Bertha Beck, O.B E.. . Miss EtLeen 


Mr. JULIAN D’ALBIE. 
Mr. WILLIAM HEILBRONN, 


talking about the Admiral, and proposes 
to put up a memorial to him in the 
harbour. That is good. But, just at 
the point when the man seems to be 
threatening us with a crisis of drama, 
his effort collapses and we are left with 
a Miss Whitehead sup- 
ported and consoled by 
Colonel Arthur Maddison, | 
one of the fifty-seven—if | 
{ remember correctly— 
precisely similar Colonels 
of which Westhaven is 
said to boast. 

I ought to mention that | 
Miss Whitehead had pre- | 
viously announced her | 
conversion to polygamy, | 
and in speaking to the 
nasty young man who got | 
shaken in Act II. had said | 
that she was ready to | 
practise polygamy at once 
with anybody but him. 
Only there again nothing | 
came of it. Having 
stripped her soul bare for | 
one hysterical moment, she 
became duly and properly 
engaged, 1 suppose, to 
Colonel Maddison. 

The curious part of this 
too haphazard play is that 
many of the lines are quite funny, and | 
most of the Westhaven types aie 
touched with exactly the right amount | 
ofexaggeration for good eomedy. They | 





were acted with somewhat varying | 
degrees of skill by the Birmingham 


Repertoire Company, but Miss Isapen 
THornton as Mrs. Barton-Abbott, a snob | 
and motherly,and Miss Er.eex Beipow 

as Miss Bertha Beck, a crude feminist 

and an O.B.E., were, I thought, excel- | 
lent. It seems to me that the true | 
interest of the piece should have lain in | 
some development either in the soul of | 
Miss Virginia Whitehead or in that of 

the Mayor. But Miss Ciceny Oates | 
as the former had one of the least | 
amusing réles provided by the authoress | 
(a poor return for the dispensation of 
so much bread-and-butter and tea), and 
Mr. Witu1AmM Heisroxn, though for 
some reason or other he kept reminding 
me of Mr. H.G. Weius, whom he doesn’t 
really resemble, was too stolid in his 
manner to be as thrilling a mayor as he 
might have been. Doubtless many real 
mayors are like that, but a mayor 
returning from a few months’ illness 
with the glory of Admiral-slaying about 
him should have alighted amongst us, 
I felt, bringing the laughter that is 
akin to tears. Evon, 








Community Weeping at the Races. 
“Nursery Handicap, of 500 sobs."’ 








BELDON. 








New Zealand Paper. 
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And what he says, I imagine, goes : he 
AT THE PICTURES. | gives one that impression. 

Tur Last oF D'ARTAGNAN. | Ishould immensely like to have seen 
Farrnrun adherents of ALEXANDRE | The Iron Mask in the making, just to 
the Great—and I hope that, in spite 
of the lure of ainiacuay: the band is | 
still steadily recruited—will have their | 
| feelings ruffled by Doveras Farrpanks's 
| new film, The Jron Mask, at the New | 
| Gallery; but others whose miserable | 
lot it 1s to know not d'Artagnan and 
Athos, Aramis and Porthos, will find | 
that the Dumas romances, even though 
treated with the utmost disrespect, can | 
serve as the basis of a very lively feast. 
Credulity, it is true, is much strained ; | 
and so, ] am sorry to say, is eyesight, | 
for these crowded and animated scenes | 
more perhaps in need of clarity than | 
any that I can remeniver—are very | 
badly lighted. The result is that much | Captain (in background), “ Quick —sEND 
of it is a muddle; in this mélée and| por, prigape! It’s DOUG AS D'ARTAGNAN.” 
that one is not sure which character | 


























iknow how much trickery there is in| 


|this astonishing creature’s resilience 
and impetuosity. Ordinary men in 
plumed hats, ruffles, cloaks and top- 
boots, carrying rapier and pistol, mount 
itheir horses with some care, even 
\though there is need for haste. But 
ithe Hollywood d’Artagnan gains the 
|saddle from a running jump. Hay- 
jing reached its destination ventre d 
terre, thé steed is instantly abandoned 
without a thought of tether, while its 
rider springs first on to a tree, then 
from the tree across a chasm to the 
| barred window where his lady-love is 
incarcerated. Even when attacking a 
;man his method is to descend upon 





~y 


The Man out of the Iron Mask (Mr. WILLIAM 

BAKEWELL) to Queen-Mother (Miss BELLE 

| BennerT). “ Now, Ma, WHAT ABOUT A SPOT 
OF POISONED PoRT?” 


one is watching. Even d'Ariagnan 
himself, played by the Star of Stars, 
_ would often not be identifiable were it 
not for his unvarying habit of succeed- 
ing in every task. Anyone of galvanic 
energy, against whom the rapiers of a 
, dozen foes are powerless, anyone who 
advances solely by what an old gardener 
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film only as a new and original crea- 
tion. As such it has vivacity and 
vigour, although the confusion to which 
I have referred is a serious blot. One 
underground scene, with huge and men- 
acing shadows, is not, however, im- 
paired by the dimness, and remains in 
|the memory like a huge and fantastic 
‘Goya. The final scene, in which the 
| four dead musketeers, disembodied but 
apparently game enough, swagger off 
across the Plains of Heaven to new 





ladventures, is an odd interpolation. | 
| Dumas, according to Hentey, was“ the | 


seven - and - seventy - times - to- be-f 
|given”’; but here all our mercy 
| quired for his producers. 

From the man who gave us The 
| Patriot, a masterpiece of screenic art, 
lit is odd to get so dreary a film as 
Eternal Love, at the Tivoli, with not hing 
| new in it but an Alpine background and 


or- 


$s re- 





Ciglha. “ WHAT CAN WE DO NOW?” 

Marcus. “ONE THING ONLY—NOW THAT 
THE PRODUCER'S PALL OF DOOM ENVELOPES 
EVERYTHING AND EVERYBODY—SNUFF OUT 
IN THE SNOW.” 
an avalanche to help the title—the 
perpetual persistence of the passion 
of Marcus and Ciglia, or at any rate of 





once called leapses and boundses—that 
obviously is Dova. 

Our old friend, whom age cannot 
wither nor custom depress, seems to 
find this new mixture enormously to 

| his taste. The eternal boy in him is J 
| glutted. It is all like the dream of the} SUB-TITLES WE HAVE LEARNT TO 
young cricketer who is called in to take DISTRUST 
the eleventh place, goes in at a critical| Ciita (Miss Camitta Horn) to Marcus 
moment, hits six sixes in an over and stowed pe ryoel & merwons). " Norkine 
| wins the match; only, whereas the} ee ee 
_ ordinary young cricketer can but dream,| him from the air. In real life what is 
| and wake disillusioned, Dova’s dreams | this prodigious saltation? Is it man- 
| can come nearly true, for he can tell! made or camera-made ? 
his fellow United Artists that a new 
| film is due and he must be more won- 
| derfully triumphant in it than ever 





Dumas’ immortal Gascon was impul- 
sive enough, but he remained on the 




















earth. At the New Gallery one must, 


that of Marcus, being the result, not of 
|his addiction to constancy, for he is a 
flirt with a leaning towards drink, but 
of the avalanche which obliterates them. 
| That is to say, if you are in love when 
|a@ convulsion of nature instantaneously 
|destroys you, your love will last for 
|ever, further opportunities of infidelity 
being denied you. As the lover in 
question is Mr. Joan Barrymore (called 
by the captions Marcus, and by the 
programme-writer Martin) he is ardent 
and romantic, while his Ciglia (Miss 
CamiLta Horn), who weds another, is 
wistfully pretty; but the story never 
carries the spectator with it, and we are 
tired of them both and of the other 








husband and the other wife long before 
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Cubist Painter. 
Friend. “ Toprina! 


| they take flight from their outraged 
| neighbours and are overwhelmed. Judg- 


ing by the rugged and excessive meals 


| which both of these wrongly-mated 


couples devoured shortly before this 
dénouement, they would all have died of 
indigestion anyway. 

Where Mr. Ernst Lusrrscn set up 
his cameras I cannot say; we are led to 
suppose at Pontresina itself, although 
there is apparently no scenery that 


| Hollywood cannot create; nor is there 


anything to suggest America until the 
Eternal Lovers’ avenging fellow-yodlers, 


| whom I had never thought of as quite 


such savage Puritans, baulked of thei: 
quarry, exclaim,‘ They've gotten away!" 

The bull’s-eye cannot, of course, be 
hit every time, and it is perhaps not 
quite fair to have referred to anything of 


| such outstanding quality as The Patriot, 


| with that actor of genius, Mr. Emu, 


Janninas, in it; but I hope that next 


| time I see a Lusirscn production it will 


be less monotonous than Eternal Love, 
and that Mr. BARrymorE will soon find 
a story with more variety for his many 
and attractive gifts, and Miss Horn a 
chance to be charming and gay as well 
as doleful and forsaken. E. V. L. 











“WELL, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT?” 
ANYONE CAN SEE IT REPRESENTS A MAN LEADING A DOG.” 
Cubist Painter. “ HEAVENS! YOU CAN SPOT IT 8O EASILY? WHAT A FAILURE AFTER ALL!” 


THE SCHOLARS. 
‘Twas when the first March violet 
Was forth the hour to rule, 
Urania winked and Clio let 
The children out of school, 
That Hephzibah and Dickory 
And Matthew and Maria 
Might follow of Terpsichore, 
Might follow of Thalia, 


For when the daffodilly times 
Be coming up from France 
With promise of Aprilly times, 
Then little "uns must dance; 
And up they all did and away, 
That morn of milk and honey, 
A-runping, hand-in-hand, away, 
Like little coins of money. 


For who would mind his book who 
comes 
To hear of holiday ? 
And oh! it’s soon that cuckoo comes 
To ring o’ roundelay ; 
And oh! the scholars ran, they 
did, 
As fast as striking matches, 
And sang as clear as can, they 
did, 
Their rhymes and country catches. 
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And wasn’t it so pretty too, 
Now wasn’t it the fun, 

To see, with dance and ditty too— 
To see the children run ; 

When Hephzibah and Dickory 
And Matthew and Maria 

Ran chasing of Terpsichore, 
Ran after maid Thalia? P. R.C., 








Le Mot Juste. 
“Raising oof the Bank Rate from 4} to 5} 
per cent. was not altogether nasi ge el 
Barbados Paper. 


How the Jungle Hardens a Man, 

“ Later on ‘ lions become legion. They used 
to steal cattle and sometimes a native baby. 
The cattle were precious and we had to put a 
stop to such nonsense.’ '’—- Daily Paper, 


‘* With this will be worn a short blue coat 
trimmed with suburb grey fox.”—Scots Paper. 
Probably one of the few that have been 
lost this season by the Tooting Bee F.H, 


“Commander Locker-Lampson relieved the 
flat routine of the House of Commons the other 
day in a delightful speech, recalling other days 
by its classic delivery and wealth of illusion,” 

Sunday Paper, 
We have never noticed any conspicuous 
lack of the latter in modern polities, 
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| CONSPIRACY. 


| ward and say, ‘ May I change my mind ? | 


War I was so foolish as to let myself | I'd rather have that one instead.’ You | 

) | in for it I really do not know. Just |can choose which one, so you see you're 
t weakness, I suppose—weakness plus |all right. Only you must pretend that | 
Diana. | you've never set eyes on either Binkie | 


Diana is my niece. Her profession | or me, or Aunt Angela's suspicions may 
is Art—her professed profession, that | be aroused.” 
is. Heractual profession is conspiracy.| All this seemed extraordinarily com- 
And I, alas! have been her fellow-con- | plicated ; besides, I didn't know what [| 
| Spirator. | should do with any one of Binkie's pic- 
Diana rang me up and asked me if I | tures, except put it in the cook’s room. 
; would like her to lunch with me at the| (I hate the cook.) 


; 














But before I could | 








ON CHARIVARI. 


; P e * ; re ! 
land all you’ve got to do is to come for- 


lit, the arrival of letters from William 


| takable sign. 
Kae . 
jdismay. They come fluttering in, and 


{Marcu 20, 1999 


too. We shall soon be having the 
punkahs going again, Valerie.” 
Valerie sighed. Our cold weather ig 
all too brief and fleeting, and signs of 
approaching summer induce the most 
melancholy feelings. For it is a faet 


that, little as they themselves suspect 
and Olga and Henry and old Warburton 
and Edward is an ominous and unmis- 


Their letters fill us with 


for the first time we notice that the 


























Opulent. |further protest Diana said “ Look out ” | grass on the maidan is turning yellow 

; ‘What, to-day?” I asked, jand left me hurriedly, and into the |and that a warm uneasy wind is begin- 
: ‘“« Yes.” 7 | gallery sailed a large woman whom I | ning to blow from the south. Soon the 
: : “Wel...” heard Binkie introducing to Diana as | Gold Mohur and Flame-of-the-Forest 
) | | «Good. 1.30. You're a darling!” | Aunt Angela. |trees will be in bloom and the brain- 
: She rang off. I wandered about uneasily. And then | fever bird will be uttering its maddening 

At lunch Diana mentioned quite |—yes, Diana had been right. I heard | and monotonous notes. 

| casually that there was a one-man show | Aunt Angela saying, ‘“‘ Now I like that| Mind you, there is nothing of this 

: of Binkie’s pictures at a gallery hard | one, Binkie. I quite like that one. I’dj seasonal aspect in the text of their 

| by. jhave bought it. But there—isn’t that |letters. Their sentiments are always 

“Binkie? I don’t seem to know |always the way? I see it’s sold.” | above reproach. ‘I hey express the warm- 

that name,” I said. “Rempranpt 1; 1 must say | felt thoroughly upset.|est interest in our welfare and move- 

know, and Vermeer, but not Binkie.” |[ disliked the whole affair intensely. | ments ; they recall long-forgotten times 

‘You are a dear old mutt. He’s that | But I caught a glimpse of Diana’s back, | and occasions spent together ; and above 

hoy you met at our house.” jand its uncompromising appearance |all they are keenly desirous that our 

“Oh! I thought his name was| frightened me. | correspondence, which somehow has | 

Johnson.” | | went to the baldish gentleman and | nearly always and most unaccountably | 

“So it is. Binkie Johnson. We 'll| said my little part—that I’d changed | fizzled out since last year, should be | 

: go and see his pictures after lunch. | my mind and, instead of No. 32, could 1/ given a new lease of life, to their | 

: You might even be moved to buy one. | have No. 27? | advantage. 
He isn't doing too well.” Baldhead answered quite solemnly} But all the same—I'm sorry if it | 
“Perhaps Binkie’s pictures aren’t|that certainly I could, and hurried to | sounds unkind—I wish they would write | 
: very good pictures.” | Binkie and Aunt Angela. I was aware/|to their bankers instead. Observe, for | 
“Oh, they ‘re not. But he’s such ajof Binkie saying, ‘That's splendid. | instance, how much simpler William's | 
' lamb,” | You can have it, then: " of Diana chim- | letter could be made if addressed to his 
; ' “I doubt if I shall be moved to buy|ing in with effusive congratulations ; | bank -simpler both for William and 
: one on that account,” I said. jand of Aunt Angela trying bravely but | for me :- 

|| ua ene, Jou wil, temase you're |quitesoefeially torerieves hopeless | «1 have been wondering, ol chap. 

/ > | por * PHC retired soon alter, the) he writes, “how the world has been 


We arrived at the gallery to find a possessor of a really terrifying work. lserving you. I know I am a dreadful | 
depressing absence of public interest.| Binkie rushed to me and shook me}, ian lenh* have rather aman 
Binkie himself was there, and an elderly | warmly by the hand. Ea 1 wees age oe “ates pies 

= es . Es ve + . ._ |on my conscience lately and with half- | 
haldish person to deal with buyers; but| “A thousand thanks!” he cried.|. hour to spare and the lying | 
no buyers, and not one of those pleasant \‘* You've not only bought No. 27, but aes ayes i Ps aga ie 3 “on rect raid 
| little red seals which denote that buyers| we've landed Aunt Angela at last. to Moda ST think Tl ar aes ee to 
have passed that way. | Really, Sir, you p!ayed your pars bril- lol ‘Bu -. I ais mr, i + eh 
Diana conferred earnestly with Binkie | liantly !” Kien W bal ik foe : all di age had 
: | in a corner, while I studied Binkie’s| Didn't I say he was rather a lamb?” t . th : Ne cacy: Ay hey i 
works, which rather alarmed me. Then! asked Diana. — A. W.B bong pat vag os owaney ee 
| I saw them sticking seals in the corners | * [last home on leave ers., e0 
| of a certain number of the pictures. Ji ERE Bia 20 How — the Memsahib es 
| Diana came across to me. SIGNS OF HOT WEATHER. | Tight £ Ee ON! - « 

“ Darling,” she said, “those red seals} “Hutxo,” I said. glancing through 1} oe ey ithe wey ry om) ot mi i 
are put on for the benefit of Binkie’s | the English mail on the breakfast-table, | we Tk . ox ; betas. if it is any sedges ‘ld 
| Aunt Angela. She's coming here this |‘ here’s a letter from William.” fapedighes pen ea) pa 8 the “~ <a Says: 
| afternoon, and you've got to help us.| ‘“He’s a bit earlier than usual this | ty 8 ee seanigaa gece Tye aa - x 
| She's a perfectly septic old thing, fear-| year,” remarked Valerie. “He’s gen- | / Seas SND, 28. Fou, Od pethgyas 
| fully rich and frightfully mean, and her | erally at least three weeks alter Olga | (Nome-de-plume : Bint, Ar Lasr, gS 
| invariable formula is to spot a picture | isn’t he?” = Pir, Maittiw, Eapam and sanan . 
| that's sold, and say that’s the one she| “Oh, has Olga written too?” Horrxe). Let me know what it eT 

likes, and she ‘d have bought it. Now,| ‘She has,” said Valerie: “the usual | CRANE 2 Ben aves. yom # chaque. 
whichever picture she indicates, you are | sort of thing.” 
presumed to be the buyer——” 








that 











i 

“HH ” T eaid. “ : : “Women Citizens’ MEETING. 

“I? Good gracious! Really I » |) | — I said, “I Poe we shall | A lecture on birth control was given to the | 

“Doli gracious: Heally 1" | be hearing next week from Edward and | jnti-jitter League in Richmond.” 
o listen, and don’t interrupt. You |old Warburton, and I have no doubt | Scientific Paper. 


are the buyer of that particular picture, | Henry in Portugal will remember us | This se 





ems unnecessary propaganda . 
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| 
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ON THE BOULEVARDS. 
Happy Parisians 
Sit in the street 
Sipping their coffee 
And finding life sweet. 
All other nations 
Among them would be ; 
Even Americans 
Sometimes you see! 
Yet, though allurements 
From near come and far, 
Happy Parisians 
Stay where they are. 


Heppy Parisians 
Sit in the street 
Talking of what they 
Have ate and will eat ; 
Hoping the rapture 
Of love may increase ; 
Watching the chauffeurs 
Defy the police. 
Happy Parisians— 
Knowing so well 
Paris is Heaven 
And otherwhere Hell! 
BK. Y.L. 
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Child (overhearing arrangements for to-morrow's dinner). “ OH, 


WAS AN EGG,” 


j 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I am not sure that I think English Elementary School 
education all that it should be, though I take it that it is 
admired by the officials who administer it, by the socially 
ambitious parents of exceptionally clever children, and by | 
egalitarian politicians. It does not appear to be concerned | 


| with bebaviour—the first and last end of all education—and | 


intellectually it has never made up its mind whether it is 
fulfilling a practical social want or an Utopian estimate of 
individual requirement. What bappens automatically to | 
| its pupils as they emerge into the outside world ?. Premising, | 
and quite rightly, that the modern industrial world is not 
| a fit world for anything young to emerge into, Miss Every | 
Snarp has given part of the answer to this question in The| 
Child Grows Up (Lax). The London child, with whom | 
| alone she is concerned, leaves school at fourteen. Between | 
| fourteen and sixteen, when the Ministries of Health and | 
| Labour discover it through its insurance card, it has no| 
| official existence. During this interval of non-being its | 
destiny as a citizen is decided. Its parents, who have been | 
treated throughout its school career as regrettable appond- | 
| ages, are probably on the dole; and by hustling the child 
into the most paying job which presents itself they inevit-| 
| 
’ 


ably do their best to prepare it for a similar fate. Yet in 
London and certain large towns Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees may or may not be consulted, and it is in connection 
| with these that Miss Suarp has secured most of her poign- 
ant sketches of ‘the school leaver.” Sharing very little of 
her outlook either on youth or age, I have found this out | 
| look an additional light on the tragedy of its objects, and | 
the book as a whole full of material for thought. 


| 
| 
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Muay, Nor JANE! Wuy, 1 Ve KNOWN HER SINCE SHI 


Say, would you live in last week's pyjamas 
And love and drink whatever you pleas 
Come to the land where the lazy palm has 
The lullaby of the languid breeze. 
Hey then, hey for across the water 
To the Dutchman’s Indies; ‘tis easy done 
Per Firxor Morpaunt'’s Father and Daughter, 
A capital story from Hutconinson, 


Laura Hanson's a little young maiden 
From black Belfast; she has started li‘e 
Out in the East, where her dad has laden 
Himself, since then, with a native wife 
(Laura's mother has died), and Laura 
Joins her sire after certain years, 
Knowing not of her “step” and before a 
Word's been said of brown babes—two dears 


Laura’s father has taken to whisky ; 
Laura's “ step”"’'s on the loosest plan ; 
Laura's loving a Rajah—risky, 
But here the native 's a proper man ; 
Then her prince is murdered and all things fail her, 
And Laura's “ Miss” to the end—oh, quite! 
Yet I’m left in hopes that the British sailor, 
Richard Masters, will put that right 


Here is a tale that you ‘ll find compelling 
Your light attention the whole way through, 

And, if you should say that it's long o’ telling, 
And apt to dwell on that telling too, 

You 'Il like a touch that is truly tropic, 
You'll like the kriss and the silk sarong 

And as for me well, when Love's the topic 
Never, oh, never is tale too long. 


[Marcu 20, 1999, 
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In the final volume of his history of 
the Great War, The World Crisis—The 
Aftermath (THornton Burrerworts), 
Mr. Winston Caurcainn is not, as the 
title rather dolefully suggests, treating 
of a separate and secondary crop of 
troubles following the earlier tragedies 
after an interval, but is tracing to 
their outcome those distresses already 
fairly apparent at the time of the Armis- 
tice. His masterful survey ranges, usu- 
ally vid Versailles and Whitehall, from 
Washington to Siberia and from Dublin 
to Smyrna, and he’ finds it as easy to 
corn the maunderings of De VaLera 
over the iniquities of the Poynings Act 
of the reign of Kina Henry VIL. as to 
stigmatise Prestpent Witson’s failure 
to associate his Republican party with 
his policy; to deplore the weary mudd- 
ling that led to the catastrophe in Asia 
Minor as to flame into incandescent 
wrath over the betrayal of ‘“ White”’ 
Making it his method to mark 
the “ stepping-stones of Fate,’ he sees 
in the despatch of General WryGanp 
and Lord D’Arrrnon to Poland in her 
hour of need, or in the bite of the mon- 
key that led to the death of Kina Anex- 
ANDER of Greece, occurrences hardly less 
momentous than the famous submission 
of General Von Kiuck to misconceived 
orders which made possible the Battle 
ofthe Marne. He does not except from 
these “ stepping-stones ” his own re- 
quisitioning of the two Turkish battle- 
ships in the early days of the War, and 
indeed expresses a little modest surprise 
at finding on retrospect how many 
were the important events in which he 
was personally concerned. His book, 
although I think it suffers somewhat 
from the author's desire to establish 
his own impeccable position at various 
dates by extracts from Winston Cuur- 
| CHILL, a method which tends to dupli- 
_ cate his present writing, yet must be 
| reckoned a work of the first importance, 
| It must be valued not for its occasional 
| revelations "-—the’ mutinous discon- 
tents of good troops fretting under de- 
mobilisation delays, or the relative re- 
| sponsibilities for wise things done too 
late—but for its keen presentment of 
| inighty happenings in true perspective 
| and for its wealth of incredibly dramatic 
incident realised as drama. 


tussla. 


The study of an embittered childhood 
which largely persists in being an em- 
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bittered childhood until its exponent is 


BARING. 











killed on French soil in his thirties is the subject of a|ment of The Coat Without a 
characteristically accomplished novel by Mr. Mavrice 


















BAR GANA 5 
Pore teak : 


Pb wpaciegs 


Young Blood. “1 LIKE THE CAR, BUT EIGHT HUNDRED 'S A BIT STEEP FOR ME 
AT THE MOMENT.” 

Dealer. “I'LL TELL YOU WHAT, Sik, SINCE I'VE THE HONOUR OF KNOWING 
YOUR FATHER, I'LL SAY SEVEN-FIFTY.” 

Young Blood. “H'mM! COULD YOU WAIT FOR MY DECISION TILL TO-MORROW?” 
* CERTAINLY, Sm.” 

Young Blood. “SpLenpip! IN THK MEANTIME WHY NOT DROP IN TO-NIGHT 
AND MEET SOME MORE OF MY PEOPLE?” 


Dea ler 











stant and superlative. A youth intended for dip 


Seam Same y mers both con- 
omacy has 
[ts faults are a growing parsimony with conjune- | to content himself on his father’s death with the veo 
tions on the part of its writer and a monotonous trick of | rungs of the Consular service ; and his first spell of employ- 
acquiring feminine affections and failing to keep them on | ment, in Constantinople, sees him compromise his career by 
the part of its hero—both mannerisms which are apt to lose | a generous but impossible gesture on behalf of the Armenians, 
whatever effect they may originally possess by constant} A sagacious Russian don of his Cambridge days 


Christopher 
repetition. Apart from these disabilities [ found the enchant-! Trevenen and Mr. Bantno are exceptionally happy in thei 
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| Mr. Kent himself, who had 
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middle-aged mentors—regrets the gesture. It is all very the protection of Lindsay Bordon, a veterinary surgeon, to 
well to make dramatic sacrifices for ideals, but ‘‘can your | whom she acted as assistant. Not much of Lindsay Bordon 
| nature bear the consequences?” The answer, complicated | appeared in that book, but there was enough to show that 
| by extravagant remorse for a childish fault and a morbidly | he had an yy pest if — = reveal it. In 
| pampered sense of social inferiority, is the outward pre- | Youth Rides Out (Cnat MAN AND ALL) Mrs. Seymour tells 
occupation of the book. Behind it lurk intimations of a| the story of Lindsay Bordon 8 past, and particularly of hig 
divine order which conscious faith would help impose upon | disastrous marriage to ( amilla Neale, the spoiled daughter 
life, but which, even disregarded, has more to say to life’s| of over-rich parents. Like Dido and Aineas, Lindsay and 
shaping than Christopher, a non-practising Catholic, realises. Camilla met in a cave during a thunderstorm, a touch of 
This order is symbolised by the Holy Coat, a relic venerated | the romantic tradition I should hardly have expected of 
by a Seine-side village in defiance of the tradition of Treves.| Mrs. Seymour. They marry, but after a fair beginning 


It is a pleasure to watch the vivid mysticism of this con-| Camilla finds that she is not fitted to be a poor man’s wife 
ception permeate the outworn refinements and pseudo-!and she finally leaves her husband, although she does 
refinements of Christopher's a a sip ase . re not cease to love him. Tony 


remote and artificial world. Warren comes into the later 


b ona aerate. chapters of the book; but 
the story is neither hers 
nor Camilla’s, but Lindsay's, 
and as a study of masculine 
temperament it deserves high 
praise. Mrs. Seymour, who 
is generally bard on hus- 
bands, is remarkably lenient 
with Lindsay Bordon, Can 
it be then that “this is the 
perfect husband, this is he 
whom every married man 
should wish to be"? Prob- 
ably not, because there is an 
intellectual arrogance, not to 
say snobbery, in Lindsay, 


A murder cannot possibly 
be an admirable action, but 
there have been murders 
which the accidents of per- 

| sonality, motive or cireum- 
| stance have invested with a 
sort of deplorable glamour. 
There was no glamour of any 
sort, however, about The Case 
of Constance Kent (Bues), 
which caused an enormous 
sensation some seventy years 
ago. Nothing more utterly 
miserable could well be im- 
agined. A child of four, an 
attractive and promising boy, 
being missed one morning have noticed before anyone 
from his bed, was subse- 

quently found with his throat 
brutally eut. He was the son 
of the second marriage of one 
Samvuet Kent, an inspector 
of factories in the south-west 
of England, who lived on the 
borders of Somerset and 
Wiltshire. Suspicion fell on 


Lindsay Bordon was a good 
one, and Mrs, Seymour's an- 
xiety to give him a book to 
himself has been justified. 


Most of the stories which 
Miss Marsonre Bowen has 
collected in J'he (orgeous 


made himself locally unpopu- 
lar and whose movements on 
the discovery of the crime 
were held to be questionable ; | 
on the nurse, who had shared 





of England, a country which 
seems to cramp her style, she 





is in excellent form. * Four 
a bedroom with the victim, Farewells in Venice’’ (1770) 
and on the boy's half-sister, . and “The Luck of Madame 
Constance, a girl of sixteen. on weg shld - Pohang THE CAPTAIN GIVING ORDERS de Maupret ” (1661) are gems 
7 hl e ‘ . . s J : 4 d is i NO Pa: Wy te a. ‘4 4 7 4 | . . 4} 
rhe two latter were at differ- | oan hahaa “ < AnD REALLY, FOG Snow, SEs of their kind; and, although 
ent times charged with the} PRL R a tories are dis- 
ee | Purser, “ AM, BUT HAVE YOU HEARD THE CHIEF ENGINEER?” some of the stories are dis 
crime, but were released for |_— s erase tient 





iaicstibaaneninieiieds ____! tinetly flavoured with spice, 
lack of evidence against them. The case, which was con-|as in “ Madelon—and all the Graces” (1790) and “The 
ducted both by the local police and by the county magis-| Immortal Sins” (1553), Miss Bowkrn refrains from making 
| trates with curious incompetence, had to be given up as in-| her atmospheres too overpoweringly aromatic. 
soluble. And then, after several years, Constance confessed — . 
| she had killed her brother out of jealousy. Mr. Jonn Ruope, | 
| who tells the sorry story very ably, is convinced of the truth | savouries but not a very satisfving meal, and the reason 
| of thisconfession. He is probably right; but there are many | was that Miss Barbara BLACKBURN requires more scope 
| incredible details in the girl's statement. The child of an | than she has here allowed herself. Against a background 
imbecile mother, she had shown symptoms of a morbid tem-|of a second-hand motor business and an intellectual book- 
| perament, and, if capable of committing the crime, she was shop she has drawn a group of modern young men and 
; equally capable of imagining that she had done so. women to the life. The story as far as it goes is a work of 
‘ art, but it is on too small ascale. When Miss BuackBurRy, 

endowed as she is with humour and a nice sense of style, 
spreads her wings, she should go far beyond the range of 
her present aspirations. ; 


From Sober Feast (SeckEr) I obtained some delicious 


Readers of Mrs. Bearrice Kean Seymour's Three Wives 
| will remember that one of the three, Tony Warren, left her 
husband after a tremendous quarrel over a dog and sought 


which Mrs. Seymour must | 





else. But, as husbands go, | 


Lovers (LaNk) are dated eigh- | 
teenth century or before, and | 
when she lays her scenes out | 
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| drowned in one of Lord | 


| that is hardly a plum- 


| land” 
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CHARIVARIA, 


WE read of a young man whose am- 
bition it-is to be an author and a 
Member of Parliament. Of the two 
evils he seems to have chosen both. 


\ deer, a vulture and an eagle were 
all the exhibits possessed by the Lon- 
don Zoo when it was first started one 
hundred years ago. So much for the 
belief that the original collection in- 
cluded a few Fellows. 

The manufacturers of a patent insect- 
powder say that the end of the wasp is 


in sight. Yes, but which end? 


A racing crew composed of eight 
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Mr. Georar GaLuant, who has re- 
tired after thirty-seven years as cloak- 
room attendant at the National Liberal 
Club, must have had in his charge many 
hats through which notable men have 
talked. st 

Red noses, it seems, are now easily 
curable by facial surgery. Comedians 
don’t care. sé 

With reference to the-historical value 
of the film, an expert asks us to sup- 
pose the existence of a record of King 
JoHNn signing the Great’ Charter ‘of 
Liberty. It would have amused Sir 
WitiiaM Joynson-Hicxs. 

*. 


esis 
A paragraphist who has been con- 





literary men has been formed in Lon- 


versing with bargees observes that they 








our opinion humour of this sort is out 
of place in a charity scheme. 
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A question of the moment on the | 
Riviera is: Does Monaco need a Mus- 
' 


SOLINL? 


The forthcoming publication of a | 
large biography of Boswein cannot | 
fail to revive regrets that the idea of | 
writing it didn’t occur to Dr. Jounson. | 


According to a contemporary, pedes- 


trians in New York are in the habit of | 


loitering about in the street subways. 
This rather suggests that sporting mo- 
torists in that city will have to resort to 
ferrets. 


One of the banks has introduced a 





don. There is no truth, ~~ - 
however, in the rumour 

that Mr. G. K. Cues- | an | 
TERTON is to be the cox. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorRGE 
pointed out the other 
day that, if he were | 


; 
} 
| 


Mevcuert’s’ chemical | 
unemployment | 
would still remain. But | 
Mr. Lioyp GEORGE 
wouldn't. 


vats, 


A French actress tells 
of an English plumber 
who failed to under- 
stand a quotation from 
Burns. In our opinion 


ber’s job. 


7 Onlooker (to angler who hasn't had a bite), “ Bit SLOW, ISN'T IT?” 
Angler. “Yes. I'VE TRIED ‘ BARRACKING,’ BUT IT DON’T SEEM TO DO ANY GOOD.” 


The “Come to Scot- 
movement is to 








| new form of pass-book. 
It is sincerely hoped 


| that no attempt will be | 


the present old-fashion- 
ed overdraft. 
7h 
“Ts there anything 
more pleasing than to 
turn the dial of a wire- 
less set and listen to all 
the latest songs?” asks 
an essayist. Has he 
tried turning the ‘dial 
the other way and 
shutting them off ? 


“ Bags and belts are 
easily persuaded into a 
close alliance,” says a 
fashion note. All the 
same we prefer braces. 


A thirty-three-year- 
._'old rent-collector 








be intensified, but it would be foolishly 


speak slowly, leaving out words as 


| optimistic to expect a proportionate} people do who have developed a code 


j 


| response from Scotsmen. 


me 
The prevalence of the gun-carrying 
habit in America is blamed for a state 
of things condemned not only by non- 
murderers but even by some who 


| murder in moderation. 


\ certain busy Society woman is said | 


to prepare herself for the evening by 
spending an hour or so before dressing 


| for dinner in thinking of nothing at all. 
| We can well believe this. 





The cuckoo has been heard unusually 
early this year, as usual. 


Two new books about Moses have 
been reviewed, but it does not appear 
that either of them attempts a solution 
of the problem of where he was when 
the light went out. 


of their own. Many bargees’ words are 
better left out. * 


A gossip-writer mentions that Lady 

——, who is tall, has a low gracious 

| voice. Too few tall women are so.con- 
| siderate for short listeners. 


Mr. C. LeonarD Wootey, who has 
| been making investigations at Ur, says 
there is no doubt at all that the Flood 
really took place. Noan, it will be 
remembered, held a similar view. 


The feminist movement in Mexico is 
gaining strength, and it is feared that 
suffragettes may introduce an element 
| of roughness into revolutions. 
| 
| A performance of The Creaking Chair 
has been given in aid of the Furnish- 





ing Trades Benevolent Association. In 


mitted in the North London Police 
Court that he could not read the oath. 


official capacity he bas heard a few. 
“T saw a brimstone butterfly flap- 


yesterday,” writes a gossip-monger. It 


Resentment has been 
Washington by the seizure of a load 


national disgrace if the diplomatie corps 
were driven to the “speak easy.” 

“At Lugano the perfume of roses is in the 
air and the glimmering minarets of Milan 
Cathedral are a daydream from an autocar.’’ 

Advt. in Sunday Paper. 
Seen from anything else, of course, 
they appear more like the top of Milan 





Cathedral. 


ping its golden wings in Hyde Park | 


made to interfere with | 


ad- | 


It is probable, however, that in his | 


has to do that, of course, if it wants to fly, | 


aroused in | 


of liquor which was on its Me to | 
the Siamese Legation. It would be a 
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THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 


Somuone has suggested that the War 
| Office should change its name to some- 
| thing less militant. There are other 
| changes long overdue in the titles of 

public departments. Mr. Batpwin 
might like a note of a few. 
treasury, the dictionaries -say, is 
a placs containing treasure. Clearly 
| therefore the Treasury should transfer 
its name to the Bank of England, where 
the gold is kept. It is common know- 
ledge that there is no gold in the 
Treasury, except the Gold Standard, 
which of course is purely a courtesy 
title and has no solid backing. The 
real functions of the Treasury are to 
find the nation’s income and to control 
its expenditure—to be at once its 
treasure-hunter and its financial watch- 
dog. Mr. BaLpwin enjoys the Classics ; 
he will recall that pioneer of treasure- 
seekers, the good ship Argo, and, among 
watchers, hundred-eyed Argus and his 
humble canine namesake, whose tail 
wagged a welcome to Odysseus on his 
homecoming ; and he will no doubt like 
to symbolise the twofold function of 
| the Treasury in the name of “The 
| Argosy.” 
he Post Office has recently been 
prominent. First, its second-in-com- 
mand was spanked, and then its top- 
boy was told to wait in the Head- 
master’s study. Nothing but a change 
of name can wipe out this disgrace. It 
is surely no accident that the depart- 
ment which has always been concerned 
primarily with letters should be popu- 
larly designated by initials. This char- 
| acteristic ought to be preserved. The 
traditional attitude for the receipt of 
| correction, the need for the ‘‘ new leaf” 
| and the initials of the chief methods of 
communication seem to be summarised 
in the name “ P.T.O.” for “ G.P.O.” 

It is nationally regrettable, even if 
| psychologically interesting, to observe 
| the persistent influence of the old ex- 
| ploded myths that the English are “a 

nation of traders " and “not an artistic 

race,” which compels us to disguise our 

belated establishment of a Ministry of 

Fine Arts under thie title of the “ Empire 
| Marketing Board.” Could we not have 
| the courage of our convictions and call 
| it boldly the “ Department of Artistic 
| Posters” ? 

People who speak of unemployment 
benefit as “the dole” feel that the 
| Minister of Labour should be called 
|the Paymaster-General. Those who 
| think they realise that the object of 
| the Ministry’s Employment Exchanges 
| is to facilitate exchange of jobs might 
utilise the discarded title of ‘General 

Post Office " for this Ministry. 
| While, unhappily, no change of name 


can alter the fact of income-tax, those 
who can claim no other reliefs might at 
least be entitled to that of calling a 
spade a spade. Indeed, this is a case 
for changing not only the name but the 
place. It is irony, if not sacrilege, that 
the same building which is the last 
resting-place of wills and testaments 
should give shelter to a department 
which, by robbing us both here and 
beyond the grave in the shape of income- 
tax and death duties, makes testament- 
ary disposition a farce. No, the Board 
of Inland Revenue should be frankly 
re-named the “ Grand Inquisition,” and 
it should leave Somerset House for a 
more fitting home in the Tower, with 
the rack and the thumbscrews, 

A section of the public thinks that 
the name of Home Office has misled its 
present head intotheattitudeof paternal 
sternness that will send him down to 
posterity as the man who took the 
“~” out of Jinks; it is suggested that 
an improvement would be D(epartment) 
O(f) R(epressive) A(dministration). 

Finally, is not “ Downing” Street 
too suggestive of injustice and oppres- 
sion for these days of liberty and equal- 
ity? Past Cabinets have sometimes 
contained old women ; future ones will 
no doubt often contain young women 
like Miss Jenny Lez. Could we not 
combine a warning and a hope in the 
name “ Petticoat Lane ” ? 








HOW TO REFUSE SEVEN THOUSAND 
POUNDS A YEAR. 

A MUSICIAN, it is said, has recently 
refused a post at seven thousand pounds 
a year. It would be interesting to know 
how this sort of thing is done—how the 
situation can be handled both firmly 
and tactfully. 

When someone drops me a line offer- 
ing me a job at seven thousand pounds 
a year, what sort of a line should I drop 
to say that there is nothing doing? It 
so happens that the two or three friends 
I have consulted have no real experience 
by which I could be guided. 

I am convinced that in this as in all 
one’s actions one should not consider 
oneself alone. It should be borne in 
mind that the other man, when he has 
dropped his line, may be happy in the 
confidence that I am bound to accept. 
Mistaken though he be, can I lightly 
shatter his happiness? A blunt “ No, 
certainly not,” has often brought untold 
misery to a fellow-creature and left a 
scar on some sensitive soul, 

Yet, if I do not really want seven 
thousand pounds a year, why should 
I accept it? That is a reasonable 
question. We are not called upon to 
saddle ourselves with every burden that 
jothers may wish to impose upon us. 








One has, perhaps, a wife and several 
children to think of whose welfare must 
naturally take precedence of the wishes 
or whims of somebody outside the 
family. But, even if one were convinced 
that their interests could be best served 
by refusal, it would be cowardly to 
shield oneself behind a frail woman and 
helpless children, making them the 
excuse for declining the offer. 

One would have to be guarded also 
in suggesting, as a reason for refusal, 
that the sum of seven thousand pounds 
a year is not enough, for few things 
cause greater pain to another than a 
suggestion that his estimate of values 
is erroneous. Neither must it be hinted 
that the sum is more than the other can 
afford. Better far to conceal this opinion 
for a little time, and then if, after a 
year or two, the other appr aches you 
with a request that the contract should 
cease, you will be happier so than if 
you had declined at the outset. 

I am confident that the musician 
refused both gracefully and without 
giving hurt; but I should much like 
to know how he dealt with the awkward 
predicament. Some day, perhaps, I 
might find the knowledge useful. 








THE STRONGER SEX. 


I cot whooping-cough, 
Very badly too; 

Sometimes | was sick and sick 
All night through ; 

Still, I did as women must, 

Never cried and never fussed. 

Daddy, once or twice a day 
(Men are very funny), 

Used to stand outside and say, 

“ Hullo, Bunny! 


Whoop! Whoop! Whoop! 
Don’t begin to droop ; 
When you're down with whooping- 
cough, be glad it isn’t croup.” 
That, of course I understood, 
Was his way of doing good. 


Whoop ! 


Daddy got whooping-cough ; 
His was very mild ; 
What a bother Daddy made! 
Really, like a child ; 
Even with a simple chill 
Daddy always thinks he’s ill. 
Sometimes, when he seemed to ba 
Working up a paddy, 
I would whisper quietly, 
“ Hullo, Daddy ! 
Whoop! Whoop! Whoop! 
Now’s the time to droop; 
Daddy’s down with whooping-cough 
and thinks he’s in the soup!’ 
Daddy said, ‘Get out, you imp; 
Bring her here, I'll smack tho 
shrimp. 
Whoop!” 








Dum-Dvum. 








ears 


Ss Ba 
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THE * AFTERMATH.” 


Mr. Cuurcarmu. “BEFORE DECIDING WHAT SORT OF HARVEST TO GO. FOR, IT 
WOULD BE A GREAT CONVENIENCE FOR ME TO KNOW WHO’S GOING TO REAP IT.” 
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jnot stop you—to me. I am holding 


down the job of Assistant Political 


The Man, “HAVEN'T SEEN YOU FOR AGES. 
A STATE OF BLISS. 
THERE isa certain Indian State called | Resident. 
Arampur. That is not its real name, 


but for reasons which will appear [ am 
not seeking undue publicity, The State 
I quote from official documents—is 
governed by a free and independent 
Raja, with the assistance of a Political 
Resident appointed by the Government 
, of India. The Raja, who is entitled to 
a salute of n guns, functions by means 
of a Dewan (or yizier) and a Durbar 
(or assembly of notables). 
There you are; now you know all 
| about it, and no number of questions 
asked in Parliament or by letter will 
extract any further information on the 
| subject. If you were to visit Arampur, 
you might actually find the Raja, the 
| Political Resident, the Dewan and the 
| Durbar. At any rate you would find 
their offices. The Raja would probably 
_ be on the Riviera, the P.R. on a shikar 
expedition to distant parts, the Dewan 
'in Bombay and the Durbar scattered 
| to their country-houses. If you wanted 
to meet personally oe a in authority 





My business is to temporise until the 
P.R. returns. If anybody wants a new 
road or a new picture-palace, I become 
very sceptical as to the necessity of 
such; I point out how many roads and 
cinemas have been built lately and 
generally sneeze at the whole project. 
This is usually effective. If the pro- 
posal recurs, | am dubious about the 
constitutional aspect of the affair and 
request references to the Durbar and 
the Dewan, That settles it. All this 
time, while I am left in charge, I jolly 
well earn my pay, drafting letters in 
which I have “grave doubts,” “have 
yet to learn,” ““am not aware,” “have 
the honour to enquire on what author- 
ity,” and “venture to dissent.” I can 
tell you I am worn out by the time 
the P.R. returns to take up the reins. 

I work just as hard when the P.R. is 
here, but it is work of a different kind. 
I have to ensure that there is a four 
for bridge whenever the P.R. wants to 
play; I organise discomfort for com- 


| you would be led eventually—if I could' mercial persons visiting the State, to 


COME AND LUNCH WITH ME TO-MORROW.” 
The Lady, “ How Too SWRET OF YOU TO CALL IT AGES, WHEN YOU WERE LUNCHING WITH ME YESTERDAY ! 


induce them to depart before they can 
obtain orders; I must also attend to 
my duties as Adjutant to the State 
cavalry, which is maintained out of 
State funds. 

This curious force contains only one 
human member, myself. The rest of 
the strength are ponies and grooms. 
Strangely enough, the ponies are all 
under 14.1 h. and trained to polo. The 
Adjutant is naturally unable to exercise 
the lot, so that the Resident and certain 
Indian gentlemen have to be called in 
to exercise them on the polo-ground 
daily at 4.30 p.m, 

When we are visited by a high 
official, the State cavalry are sent to 
manauvre in some distant part of the 
country. This is advisable, because High 
Officials do not as a rule care for polo. 
High Officials and Eminent Personages 
usually want to shoot big game If 
we show them good sport we are 
certain to learn later that His Excellency 
is pleased to note the healthy condition 
of the State Government and finances, 
and we know that we shall not be 
turned out of this paradise for some 





time yet. 





— 
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| State band. When I came to Arampur, 
| the prevailing idea of a band's functiom 
was to play continuously for several 
hours at Indian weddings. Musical 
| performances were mere tests of endur- 
| ance, and certainly in their own line 
| the State band was unbeatable. I have 
known the players make the whole night 
| hideous without interval from 9 P.M. 
to 7 a.m. I wondered at first how this 
was done, and discovered, after an in- 
tensive study which nearly shattered 
my ear-drums, that whenever the bands- 
men threatened to become entirely 
breathless, the bandmaster—who had 
lost little tissue over conducting, this 
heing a go-as-you-please performance— 
would bid them desist from their efforts 
| for a while. Then he alone, by the aid 
of mouth, hand and foot, saw to it that 
there was no diminution in the volume 
of sound. Once rested, the main body 
would begin again, and thus continuity 
was maintained. 

I found I had little taste for this 
exotic music and I persuaded the band- 
master to make experiments. He knew, 

| he told me, the Western notation, which 
was similar to the Afghan, and could 
read the scores. So 1 got him a few 
simple tunes from Bombay, pointing 
out that these would be most welcome 
| to the Europeans in the station and 
| earn him great rewards. He set to work, 
| and after some weeks invited me to a 
| rehearsal. He stood up and waved his 
baton in the approved Western style. 
His team followed him gamely, gazing 
at him with eyes of fierce concentration 
| in the intervals of glaring at their 
| scores, and: blowing all the time like 
| steam -bellows. By -and -by the din 
ceased and I knew that the tune was 
ended. 
| “Very good,” I observed, ‘very good 
indeed, ‘though you need to practise a 
little more yet. ‘The Blue Bells of Scot- 
land’ should really ring a little clearer 
than that.” 
‘* Excuse me, your Honour,” he re- 
| plied, “ that was ‘ God Save the King.’ 
| praised his loyalty and 
| with difficulty from my unfortunate 
position by promising that he should 
| be allowed to play this new addition to 
| his repertory at the conclusion of the 
| P.R.’s next garden-party. This actually 
occurred; and, as I had arranged to 
receive from the bandmaster a secret 
sign at the moment when the Anthem 
was to begin, I was able to pass the 
word among the guests, who took up 
the appropriate attitude with becoming 
solemnity. 
Fired with this success I led the band 
to higher flights. We had long needed 


| 
I spend a lot of time too over the 
| 
j 
j 


dance- music provided by something 
more vital than a qremapnons; 


so my 
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Doctor (to Flu Convalescent). 
UP AGAIN! 


Patient, “ NOTHING. 





“WHY, DASH IT ALL, 
WHAT HAVE YOU BEEN DOING?” 
It’s Ep@arR WALLACE!” 


Be ace 


YOUR TEMPERATURE 'S GONE 








| next purchase from State funds was a 
| 
escaped 


parcel of scores of jazz masterpieces. 
Of this experiment I will in modesty 
say very little. I merely point to the 
fact that we do dance to alleged jazz- 
music provided by this very band. 

I lately congratulated the bandmaster 
on his splendid achievement, saying 
something about East meeting West, 
though I should have said East meeting 
West Africa. 

“Tt is nothing, your Honour,” he 
replied ; ‘though we have more rest it 
ig just same as wedding-music.” 

i allowed this frank admission to pass 
without remark. In the East silence is 
more than golden, so I forebore to tell 
him that during the evening I had 








noticed that several of the bandsmen’s 
scores were being played upside-down. 
E. P. W. 
Theatrical Developments on the 
Underground. 

“We are once more enjoying the sight of 
Piccadilly Circus without any hoardings, as the 
work on the new underground station is now 
complete and the magnificent new booking hall 
with its regiment of automatic booing machines 
is open for use by the public.” 

London Letter in Rhodesian Paper, 


“Mr. W, C, Drideienan. First Lord of the 
Admiralty, is leaving England at the end of 
this week for a shirt visit to the combined fleets 
at Gibraltar.”—Scots Paper. 

We presume, however, that the ships 
will be properly “dressed” for the 
occasion. 








ee 







































| again. 


| set tongue-tied stran- 


}mund,” I said with 
| gratitude. 
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gn Grateful Memory of Marsbal Foch. 
Borx, 1851. Diep, Marca 20, 1929. 
Now Death for him has set its deathless seal 
On virtues tested where the furnace flamed 
Swift mind and simple faith, a hand of steel, 
A heart that thrice repaid the trust it — 
0.8. 


ROSAMUND REGAINED. 


I enterep the drawing-room with the guilty tread of 


‘Do you recognise me, Rosamund ?” I asked chattily, 

Rosamund gazed at me seriously. Courtesy struggled 
with truth on her round face. A compromise evidently 
suggested itself. ‘ Well, not awfully well. But I was very 
young when you knew me before, wasn't I?" 

“Fairly young,” I hedged. “Two.” 

“Oh, that’s very young,” pronounced Rosamund with so 
much scorn that her voice went positively bass. “I'm five 
now. At least I'll be five in twelve days. That is he'ng 
practic’ly five, isn’t it?” 





“I think we might say it was being quite five, practically 





the dinner-guest who 
has arrived ten minutes 
too early. We were y 
dining early as we were 4 
going on to a dance Y 
twenty miles away, but 
not so early as | had 
arrived. 

“Mrs. Damtree will 
be down in a few min- 
utes,” said the maid 
severely, and left me to 
meditate on my sins. 

I was meditating so 
hard that I did not hear 
the door open the next 
instant. With a start 
I became aware of an 
exceedingly small hand 
extended for me to 
shake. I shook it rather 
gingerly. 

“ Hullo,” said Rosa- 
mund. 

“ Hullo,” I said. 

The conversation 
then lapsed. 

We looked at each 
other solemnly. Rack 
my brains as I might I 
could not find any 
means of getting that 
conversation going 


‘ Yi Ye” ee —— r= 


Sa 
d 


But Rosamund is 
made of more adaptable 
stuff. The instinct to 


gers at their ease was 
natural to her. 


“It’s better,” said THE CELESTIAL DUD. 


Kaiser. "HA! A NEW AND BRILLIANT STAR ADDED TO MY CONSTEL- 


Rosamund, “to arrive 
early than late.” 
“Thank you, Rosa- 


LATION OF THE BAGLE!” 


shortly disappear.) 











Genera Focn. "ON THE WANE, I THINK.” 
{It is anticipated in astronomical circles that the new Star, Nova Aquila, will 


Reproduced from “ Punch” of June 19, 1918. 


speaking,” I reassured 
her. 

**Tsn’t it funny.” said 
Rosamund with much 
amusement, “how 
young two is, and five’s 
quite old?’ 

“Very funny,” ] 
agreed. We exchanged 
an adult smile, kind but 
superior, overthedevas- 
tating youngness of two. 
Rosamund's smile, I 
was interested to dis- 
cover, was quite the 
most fascinating ar- 
rangement of the human 
features I had ever seen. 

* Let's play a game 
till Mummy comes, 
shall we?” said Rosa- 
mund. “I know an aw- 
fully good one. You 
say a letter, and then 
the other person has to 
Bay a flower or an ani- 
mal or something like 
that beginning with it. 
Shall we play that?” 

“T should love to.” 

“Good egg!” said 
Rosamund surprisingly, 
adding at once: ‘“‘ You 
don't mind my calling 
you a good egg, do 
you?” She looked at 
me quite anxiously. 

“Of course | don't,” 
[ asserted and with 
truth. It was delightful 
to be called a good egg 
by Rosamund. 

“TT got it from Lie 
onel,” said Rosamund 
with pride. “They all 





“ Wouldn't you like to sit down somewhere?” pursued my 
junior hostess. : 


“Thank you,” I said again, and did so, on a chair. “But 


| what about you?” 


; 





“Well,” said Rosamund, “I gen’rally sit on the floor, you 
know. At least, quite often.” 

“I’m rather fond of sitting on the floor too,” I hastened 
to agree. 

Contact thus being established through this common 
hobby, we ensconced ourselves on the hearth-rug and felt a 
good deal more at our ease, The matter of my shirt-front 
never even entered my mind.” : 














weit ete say it at his school. 
Did you say it when you were at school? ” 
“So far as I can remember we said very little else.” 
“Well, we'll play now. A flower beginning with—be- 
ginning with "—Rosamund hastily ran through the alpha- 
| bet in search of a really baffling letter—* with T.” 
| My mind immediately went blank. It was obvious 
|there were no flowers beginning with T. Yet I had got 
to find one or ignominiously forfeit such prestige as [I had 
gained by preferring hearth-rugs to chairs as seating accome 
modation, 
“ Tree-anemone,” I squeaked in desperation. 
Rosamund’s blue eyes regarded me with unconcealed 














ie ial 


ree 








—_ ats pa 
ies eee 





suspicion. 


| a sort of anemone that—that grows on trees. 


} ber?" 


| tion of defective mem- 


| my ‘ll let you come and 
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It was s plain that she knew the finer points 
of the game. 

“ What did you say ?” 

“ Tree-anemone,” | repeated rather more glibly. “It's 
n woods, 
you know. Well, now, it’s my turn, isn’t it? Then you 
tell me an animal beginning with K,” 

“K?” said Rosamund sadly. ‘ K’s always a hard one.” 
She stared into the fire. No animal beginning with K was 
evident there. She wriggled a little closer to me, and then 
a little closer still. She looked up. at me with confiding 
trust. “What would you think?” she whispered. 

I put my lips to her primly bobbed ash-pale hair, as 





and his father. And his father was an awfull pompeus 
man. He wasalways reading. He read and ly and read, 
And one day while he was reading there was an earth- 
quake and it swallowed him up, and that's the end, so 
now will you tell me your rp about the dragon, please.” 

“ Well,” 1 said, somewhat shaken by this swift tragedy, 
‘once upon a time there was a dragon called Hector, who 
didn't like jam, and——” 

At that moment Rosamund’s mother came in. Rosamund 
and I scrambled guiltily up from the hearthrug. 

‘* Bed, Rosamund dear,” said Rosamund’s mother brutally. 





“ But, Mummy, he’s just going to tell me a story about 
a dragon.” From the extremely innocent way in which 





silky as spun cobwebs. [~ 
“Kangaroo,” I breathed. 
“Kangaroo!” said 
Rosamund loudly. Mh 
I registered admira- ' 


tion. ‘Why, how did | 






you think of that, Rosa- 
mund?” i 
But I had said the h 4 
wrong thing. The lim- vi 
itsof deception were not} TTiy 
to be carried so far as 
that. ‘ Well, you told 
me, of course, ” said 


Rosamund, employing 














the bass notes again, 
“Oh, yes, so I did,”| | 

[ said, disconcerted. hy) 
“ Didn't you remem- i 


“T must have for-| | 
gotten just for the 
moment. Well, it’s 
your turn now,” 

But Rosamund] ~7j| 
seemed to have lost in- 
terest after this exhibi- 





tinued to lean against 

me in rather a nice way.| |} 

“I don’t suppose Mum-| || 
|| 


mtb 
ory, though she con- 





see me in: bed,” she 
sighed. ‘You'll be hav- 
ing dinner, won't you ?” 


. = 
||| CONFERENCE 


tell that Rosamund 
knew it was the forlorn- 
est of forlorn hopes. 

‘Run along, dear,” 
said Rosamund’s mo- 
ther firmly. 

In a world of modern 
children, who send their 
elders to bed without 
hesitation but would 
scorn to pay attention 
to even the mildest ex- 
pression of a parental 
wish, I could not have 
believed there was one 
left so regrettably old- 
fashioned as to obey at 
once and without ques- 
tion the most callous of 





she spoke even I could 





orders. But there is— 
Rosamund. 
Without another 


word of expostulation 
she held a mournful face 
up towards me. ** Good- 
night,” she sighed, and 
added the unspoken but 
obvious comment: 
“These mothers, you 
know.” 

We exchanged a sym- 
pathetic farewell. Rosa- 
mund kissed her un- 
natural mother and 
marched unprotesting 


“I'm afraid so,” I meer ‘ . VES CYA ED out of the room. 
sighed back. Dinner a ee ae “Well, how areyou ?” 


with such an alterna- MansnaL Foon 


tive was plainly a gross __E_EEEE 





“JUST IN CASE THE CACKLE WANTS CUTTING.” 
Reproduced from “ Punch"’ of Mareh 9, 1921 


said Rosamund’s 








amusement. And I was gratified to notice how it was taken 
for granted that the desire to see Rosamund in bed was a 
common one. 

We both sighed again. 

‘So perhaps you 'd better tell me a story now, instead,” 
said Rosamund. “Unless,” she added ‘kindly, * vou 'd 
rather sing a song. . 

“T think the story would be better,” 
thought with some rapidity. 
stories. 

‘“ But I know what would be nicer still,” I said cunningly. 
‘You tell me a story first, and then I'll tell you one about 
about a dragon. Do you know what a dragon is?” 

“Well, of course I do,” said Rosamund, basso profondo. 
“All right. Once there was a family, and they lived all 
alone in a wood, And there was a little boy called Tommy 


I said hastily, and 
lam not much good at telling 


mother bright] “Tdo 
hope Rosamund hasn’ t been bo ring you too terribly.’ 

“When may I come to dinner again, please?’ ’ T asked. 
“There is a certain matter concerning a dragon to be cleared 
up with your daughter, and it is better, I am told, to come 
too early than too late. Supposing you asked me to dinner 
next Monday, for instance, wou'd three o'clock P.M, on the 
previous Saturday be too early to arrive for it?” 

«Not in the least,” said Rosamund’s mother. ‘Come to 
dinner next Monday, will you?” A. B.C. 

The Higher Education of Reptiles. 

“Green turtles are decreasing in numbers owing to their great 

demand for spup.” ~ Weekly . Magazine. 


“An enormous crow , , .¢ she ered the ahort- he ad victory of a woman 
owner’s 100 to 1 outsider,”— Evening Paper. 


‘«’Core, ‘core! ” 
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| mate as he gets into a kind of 


| no reply, 
| "Erb, 


| about the breakfast bacon, woul 
| to be told in a light leaderette that the 
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JOURNALISM IN 1929. 


1 cawnor disguise my perturbation, as 
I read the columns of the Popular Press, 
at the growing demand for snappy little 
articles about Hell, Immortality, Love, 
War, Peace, Marriage, Biology and 
Death. I feel that these are matters 
which should be studied in large grave 
tomes. I feel that they should be 
studied in seclusion, by the fireside, 
and not in rapid snatches between the 
office and Acacia Avenue. To a large 
extent, in fact, I feel that they are not 
news. 

If a fire breaks out in Battersea and 
burns bobbed-haired girl to death, or a 
man falls off roof of barn at Netherby 
St, Giles and breaks neck, these I con- 
sider to be items of interest suitable for 
the morning marmalade, But they are 
items thrast long ago into insignificance 
compared with the question of Whether 
Love Continues After Marriage or Life 
Exists After Death 

I am not blaming the cba: em 
[ have no doubt that newspaper editors 
know what their readers want. As the 
first million creeps up towards the second 
the general interest in Spinoza grows 
more rabid, I acknowledge, every week. 
But I am none the less certain that this 
is all wrong. No man and no woman, 
no child even, can grasp these moral 
and scientific profundities while hanging 
on to « strap in the Tube or delivering 


| butter and groceries from door to door, 


“ Bert!" shouts the errand-boy to his 

inted 
here is 
Follows a shrill whistle from 


rabbit-hutch on three wheels. 


“ Wot say?” 
* You seen The Sentinel ‘smorning?" 
“* Naow.” 
“Well, you get it an read that bit in 
abaht Eternaty.” 
“Oo by?" 
“ Bloke with a fice like a helephant. 
Forgotten is nime. But you read it, 
It's a winner.” 

“ Awri’,” 

They cycle rapidly away. 

Would you suppose, again, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Podger, after a brief quarrel 
want 


on- 
—_ 


emotional strain of continued proximity 
often results in a threatened breach of 
the marital bond? Yet told they are, 
and told constantly. They like it. They 


| learn too that war is distressing and 


| that 





ace is what the world requires. 
Hunting for the latest jewel-robbery 
they find nothing but a tract on eu- 
genics, 

* Self-indulgence,” mutters Mr. Pod- 
ger as he snatches up his umbrella 
and attaché-case in the hall, “leads to 


mortal sin. I must make a memo of 
that and talk about it to the fellows at 
the office during the luncheon-hour.” 

The clerk tears himself away from 
Descartes to set up his dominoes. The 
typist gets a rapid impression of the 
Mendelian theory as she orders her bun 
and milk, Well, so be it. But surely 
these are topics to which the earnest 
seeker after truth should devote a little 
moretime and care. It does not seem 
well to me that Londoners should “in 
three sips frustrate the Arian” after 
this wise. 

Nor is the task rendered any easier 
by the curious method of presentation 
employed by the Daily Press when dis- 
cussing the Origin of Evil or the Free- 
dom of the Will. As, for instance : 


WHAT !I8 HELL P 
ny 
Lond GorrisH. 


A striking article on thia ever-fascinating 
theme from the pen of the well-known and 
popular Governor of the Lower Congo. 
Hell, the place of torment, and the 

condition to which the finally impen- 

itent are consigned after death, was 
located by all the Fathers (for photo- 
graphs see back page) at the centre of 





For the further adventures of 
Bimpo, JIMBO and BUNNIKIN 
in Goo-Goo Lanp, 
where they find the trees made of 
barley-sugar and lose BUNNIKIN in 
a lake of boiling toffee, 

SEE PAGE W. 





the earth, although Sr. Tuomas says 
no one without a special revelation on 
the point can say exactly where it is. 
The site as well as the qualifications 
for membership have always been a 





From the Book. 
1.45 Pot o' Bren. 
2.15 Pie Can 
2.45 BUMBLESTITOH, 
3.80 : Dark Bark 
Raley SLYPE 











favourite subject for speculation. Un- 
fortunately for clearness of ideas on the 
subject the word has been from the be- 
ginning employed in the most various 
senses, and the confusion has only been 
deepened by the fact that in our Author- 





Where is Haakon, the Home-Page 
Editor's Beetle? Has it by any 
chance strayed into the Advertiae- 
ment Columns? Which of our 
little Readers can help us to 
find it? 


ised Version it has been employed to 





render three wholly different Words, 


CHARIVARL 
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Sheol or Hades, Gehenna, and ones 
Tartarus (2 Peter ii. 4). The word 
Sheol occurs in the Old Testament 
sixty-five times, and is rendered 
“Hell” thirty-one times, “Grave” 
thirty-one times and “ Pit" three times, 
Its original meaning seems strict! 
to have implied merely the shadowy 
underworld, a deep and gloomy cavern, 
considered the abode of the souls of 
the dead, a common receptacle for all 





Visit THe GRILL-Room at 
BUPFFINO'S TO-NIGHT, 











mankind not yet definitely differen. 
tiated into two distinct classes with 
the more vigorous logic of a later age, 
and a larger realisation of the advan- 
tages of getting rid of our more ob. 
jectionable fellow-men. 

Another brilliant article in this series 
to-morrow by Polly Andrée, the well: 
known comedienne, 


Is it fair, I ask, to the writers of 
great and learned volumes on Eschat- 
ology, Evolution, Ethics and Interna- 
tional Law to treat their theories like 
cough lozenges in the Underground? 
Is the theatre queue or the breakfast- 
table the right place for discussing the 
Nature of Mind and Matter? Can the 
Summum Bonum be realised in nuggets 
or sandwiched between advertisements 
and assisted by a spoonful of egg? Pos- 
sibly ; the public must decide. 

For myself I anticipate with sorrow 
a future when even Bimbo and Jimbo 
and the sporting selections will be 
crowded out by racy little articles on 
Bio-chemistry and Original Sin, And 
as for 

“Chased seven miles by « bull at 
the age of 85 at Gorlbury-cum-Bar- 
ton, Ebenezer Hopkins, said to be 
the stoutest Oddfellow in Cheshire 
and three times a widower 

why, the very memory of such men as 


Ebenezer Hopkins will fade from the 
land. von. 





A Royal Record. 
“The Crown Princess of Sweden, who is 
also an English Princess, walked with the 
Prince from Denmark.”—~ Yorkshire Paper. 


* Rovon-Riper Bane 
Family seat he has never seen.” 
Sunday Paper headlines 
If it's a soft one it ought to be a nice 
change. 


“Wat Lapy Aston Has to Fiat. 

It is well known that the Viscountess#'s 
unceasing war againat the drink traffic aud her 
unorthodox views (from the Tory standopint) 
on many social problems are resented by cortain 
die-hards of her party."—Daily Paper. 


Lady Astor, of course, disapproves of 
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Gentleman (inquiring about bungalow), “ WHEN DO YOU EXPECT TO FINISH THIM? ” 


Workman 


JUSTICE AT LAST, 


On the new aeroplane route to India a pas 
enger is to be allowed free luggage up to a 
weight of 221 1b,, ineluding himself.) 


| Korn off have I, who can't succeed in 


sealing 
Ten paltry stone, been tempted to 
deride 
| The rank injustice that I found pre- 
vailing 
In carriages that harboured five a 
side, 


When some “ out-size"’ in urgent need 
of banting, 
Continual practice having made him 


deft, 








“NOT YET AWHILE, 





Usurped one quarter of my seat and, 
panting, 
Eneroached on what was left, 


| wondered why an ordinary Briton 
Should be required to pay the same 
by law 
As one who took so much more space 
to aif on 
And (1 imagined) much more steam 
to draw; 
And every time my anger grew pro- 
founder 
That subsidies were levied from the 
svelte, 
For that too solid flesh 
bounder 
Had never tried to melt, 


L'il bet the 





WHY, THAT'S THE LAST THING WE Do.” 


My grievance now at last is in a fair 
way 
To being ended | shall not complain 
When I encounter him upon the airway 
And note the big advantage that | 
gain ; 
My luggage, whensoever I am on tour, 
Will travel free, while he, as is but fit, 








} 


Pays indirectly for his swelling contour | 


On every ounce of kit, 


Symbolism at the White House. 
“The new president and his wife moved into 
the White House last night For the firat 


time in American history an outgoing presi 

dent witneased an ex president, Chief Justice 

Taft, administer the oats to a new president,” 
American Paper. 
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LIVESTOCK IN BARRACKS. 
XIX.—Etspers. 

Tats nina mannerawkward for all 
concerned, and particularly for Second- 
Lieutenant Swordfrog. 

You see, after eighteen months’ service 
or so Swordfrog suddenly became a full 
lieutenant and hoisted another wart at 
each shoulder. Now, little occurrences 
like that of course don't pass us by. 
We have the reputation in our barracks 
of being able to extract the utmost 
profit out of anything. The announce- 
ment came down to the Mess from the 
Adjutant at 12.15 p.w; and by 12.30 
Captain Bayonet up in the 
Mess was just ordering the 
second round of sherry (in 
Swordfrog’s name) to drink 
Swordfrog’s health on Sword- 
frog's promurion. The Mess 
was pretty full too; italways 
is just before lunch, for all 
the married officers look in, 
ostensibly to get letters and 
so on, actually to see if they 
can lizard in to a free round 
of drinks before suddenly 
remembering they promised 
their wives to be back at 
1.15 sharp. So Swordfrog’s 
health was drunk by a 
crowded Mess; and in fact 
the only person absent was 
Swordfrog himself. 

He arrived just as Cap- 
tain Bayonet was starting 
off free beer (on Swordfrog) 
at thelunch-table—at which 
there had been a rush by 
the married officers to the 
phone to say they would be 
detained in the barracks and 
wouldn't be home for lunch 
after all—and for a moment 
the situation was a little 
strained. It was saved by 
Major Saddleflap, who in a 
courtly speech congratulated 
the blushing Swordfrog and suggested 
politely, but as from a senior officer to a 
junior, that he should supply the where- 
withal for them to drink his health, 
because they were all a trifle dry. 
Major Saddleflap, I may say here, has 
no morals and is a tose ditehins by con- 
viction. On the days when Major 
Saddleflap starts a round we all cheer; 
but that is rarely. Indeed, on one 
occasion, just in order, we believe, not 
to break his record, he strained his 
shoulder. It was a peculiar strain ; it 
allowed him to lift his arm far enough 
to swallow other people’s port, but not 
so far as to reach the electric bell 
ieee to ring for a round of his own. 

owever.... 

After lunch we all strolled out on to 








the Mess lawn for a little fresh air; 
and Swordfrog, who was feeling that it 
would be a long time before he could 
afford to become a captain, sat down 
and looked at the view. One gets a 
good view of the countryside from our 
Mess lawn—fields and trees and roads 
and so on, and Swordfrog was gazing 
happily at it when suddenly there came 
into view, apparently walking through 
the fields about half-a-mile away, a large 
ey elephant. 
Tew, goed as the view from the Mess 
lawn is, it does not, even at its best, 
includelargegrey elephants. Swordfrog 
shut his eyes, opened them and looked 
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“ ELSPETH SUDDENLY APPEARED TO HAVE FORMED A GIRLISH 


ATTACHMENT.” 


again. The elephant was still striding 
along, waving its trunk. 

Swordfrog acted wisely. He did 
not call attention to the phenomenon. 
He merely got up, turned his deck- 
chair round to face the other way and 
sat down again in a most thoughtful 
mood. 

A moment later Holster saw it. He 
stopped in mid-sentence, glanced furt- 
ively about him and went rapidly inside 
the Mess. E 

A second after this Bayonet gave a 
sharp exclamation of surprise, incredu- 
lity and remorse. After a brief pause he 
collected himself and began with con- 
summate tact to direct the Colonel's 
gaze nearer and nearer to the fateful 
blot, without of course mentioning any- 
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thing except trees and how clear the hills 
looked and so on. 

Suddenly the Colonel exclaimed: 
‘Heavens alive! is that an elephant?” 

The result of these simple words was 
electric. Bayonet said, “ Yes, Sir, so it 
is, Sir! Yes,anelephant, Sir! Of course, 
Sir,” and went on saying it. Holster 
at once reappeared rapidly out of the 
Mess, smiling pleasantly at everyone 
and pointing out the elephant to those 
who hadn’t seen it. Swordfrog got u 
with an air of deep gratitude and asked 
the Colonel what he would have; while 
three others (all married officers), who 
had been unaccountably silent for a 
moment, burst into relieved 
and voluble speech. 

We then stared at the 
object with awe; for stray 
elephants do not usually in- 
habit the countryside. But 
in @ minute the mystery 
wasexplained. Theelephant 
was on a road and, owing to 
the hedge, we could not 
properly make out his at- 
tendant. Owing also to the 
corner of an intervening 
buildinga hundred yards off, 
we had not seen, till it now 
if Viz came into view along the 
| same road, the yellow-and- 
red caravan of an itinerant 
circus moving from one 
village to the next. With 
relieved smiles we all went 
down to parade. 

Now a circus had never 
passed our barracks before, 
and the effect when, ten 
minutes later, it did so was 
ratherdevastating. Theroad 
ran without a wall close to 
the parade-ground, where a 
CUS, Company was drilling, and 

fo: there was as near a mutiny 

as possible when Captain 
Bayonet, in order to secure 
some attention for himself, 
had to give “About turn!" just as the 
elephant went past. 

Being out for discipline and good 
example, Captain Bayonet naturally 
about-turned himself. He was therefore 
considerably startled to realise, two 
minutes later, by the presence of a grey 
trunk on his shoulder, that the feminine 
curiosity of Elspeth the elephant had 
proved too much for her and she had 
broken ranks and left the narrow path 
to take part in the drill. In her wake 
an excited man in shirt-sleeves followed, 
uttering unintelligible cries of protest. 

“Go away!” said Bayonet, brushing 
pettishly at the thing, and, though he 
had been determined not to retreat, he 
found himself unaccountably in his own 





rear rank, while the attendant smacked 
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vainly at Elspeth’s enormous feet. In 
an attempt to overawe the animal by a 


| display of armed force, Captain Bayonet 
| nobly gave * About turn! Fix bayonets!" 


but it was too late. Elspeth was already 
wandering curiously about the Company, 
and their formation looked like a 
Lancers’ Grand Chain done by an un- 
trained Blind School team. 

Captain Bayonet in desperation yelled 
Dismiss!” and those of the Company 
that had not been pushed off the square 
already got off it officially but almost 
as quickly. During all this the circus 
men, seated on their caravans and 
wagons, were blaspheming marvellously 
at the elephant and her attendant, but 
without apparently taking any further 
steps about it. The attendant had lost 
his head and his temper. And Bayonet, 
for whom Elspeth suddenly appeared to 
have formed a girlish attachment, was 
far too occupied in attempting to retain 
his service-cap and his dignity to do 
anything more than move rapidly about 
the parade-ground with what he hoped 
was an air of unconcern. 

At this point the situation was saved 
by Private Rifle, and many a man has 
won a V.C. for less. Finding himself, 
when forcibly dismissed by both Els- 


Hostess. 
Visitor. 





peth’s activities and Captain Bayonet’s 
hurried order, at the edge of the road 
among the transport of the travelling 
fair, he hadanidea. He transfixed with 
his bayonet a small load of hay and, 
advancing to Elspeth, waved it in front 
of her trunk. Elspeth made as if to 
lunch, whereupon Rifle retreated to- 
wards the caravan, 

Eventually Elspeth, still inveigled by 
Private Rifle (now, however, at the 
double), passed down the road out of 
sight and range of the parade-ground. 
‘he caravans followed. 

Half-an-hour later Private Rifle re- 
turned. He was hot and weary and 
minus his cap. Captain Bayonet con- 
gratulated him warmly on his presence 
of mind and devotion to his superior 
officer and, mindful of what might have 
happened to himself, paid for a new cap 
out of his own pocket. : 








Another Imperative Apology. 
“The Bishop, in his sermon, said it gave 
him great pleasure to be present that day. 
That was his demonical visit.”"—Essex Paper. 





“Bishop Tsae-Seng Sing and Bishop Ding 
Ing Ong are the two Chinese Bishops already 
ccnsecrated."-— Daily Paper. 

Our Ine is ot oply ny Deen. 
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“ WHERE ARE YOU GOING FoR EASTER?” 
“WE'RE NOT QUITE SURE YET. 





SPECKLES AND SPOTS. 
Wnuen Tim was a tiny babe he cried 
With the helpless cry of the bottled 
For everything that was spotted and 
pied 
And streaked and starred and mottled ; 
He loved, as a boy, his patchwork stool | 
And the freckled front of a frog, 
And of all the horrible puddings at | 
school 
His fancy was Spotted Dog. 





| 
| 
| 
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And now, concerned with a man's affairs | 
And all that with manhood matches, | 
He stillloves colours in discs and squares | 


And broken in parts and patches : 
The piebald horse and the belted ox 

And the bacon in marbled flitches, 
The dappled hounds that follow the fox, 


And big-checked coats and breeches. | 


‘Tis hard to determine what supplied 
Our friend with his predilection 


And turned him to all things speckled | 


and pied 
With an undisguised affection ; 
It may be at worst a harmless kink 
Of the brain—but there, he's got it ! 
And Tim is a wonder, don’t you think, 
To have come through the world un- 
spotted ? W.H.O. 


WHERE ARE ALL THE BEST PEOPLE GOING?” 


| 
| 
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Director (with megaphone) to Nero. “ DON’T WORRY ABOUT PICKING OUT A TUNE ON THAT FIDDLE! 


BE A TALKIE!” 





THE NEW BULL-FIGHT. 


THe opponents of mechanisation are 
fy fearful of the dehumanising 


| results which, in their opinion, are 


| gress. 


certain to follow in the wake of its pro- 
For example, they consider that 
there will be no place for sport in a 
world of machinery. Personally I am 
not of this opinion, and I am able to sup- 
port my views by giving some account 
of one of the first mechanical bull-fights 


| ever held. I think that when it is real- 
_ ised that the element of cruelty to ani- 
| mals (for so long associated with these 


displays) bas been totally eliminated, but 
that the need for skill, agility and cour- 
age still remains, there will be many who 


| will view the replacement of animals by 


engines with far greater equanimity than 
they do at present. Further, I venture 
to predict that mechanical tauromachy 
will be not only tolerated in this country 
but actively encouraged, since it will 


_ undoubtedly foster a healthy spirit of 
| competition in the design of handy one- 
| seater machines, and the result of this 
| upon the development of military cross- 
| country vehicles will be most beneficial. 


I was fortunate enough to be given 
the task of visiting the most up-to-date 
plaza de toros in order to record my 
opinions of the military possibilities of 
the sport. Whether my penetrating 
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THE MAKING OF A SUPER-FILM. 


deductions will ever be made public I 
cannot say. My actual report is a 
momentous and highly confidential 
document, and what follows here is a 
mere record of happenings during a 
corrida in the new style. 

After the customary procession and 
introductory salutations the Keeper of 
the Garage, resplendent in yellow over- 
alls and a redcrash-helmet, madehis way 
across to the garage door, behind which, 
I was told, was the bull, well oiled and 
fully primed with agua, petroleo and 
other liquids, ready to let in its clutch 
directly the door opened. I should ex- 
_— that a new Corps, the “ picadil- 

os,” has been formed, which combines 
the functions of the old-time picadors 
and banderilleros. Looking extremely 
agile in their one-piece smocks, carry- 
ing first field dressings and mounted 
on sturdy scooters, they took up their 
stations in preparation for the bull's 
entry. The bull, however, in its eager- 
ness missed its gears and stood snorting 
and grating motionless for several mo- 
ments in the doorway. I was glad of 
the opportunity of studying this mag- 
nificent specimen at comparatively close 
quarters. Alll can say here is that it was 
built on ordinary one-man-tank lines, 
with a low clearance and painted in the 
fashionable two-tone ta green-grey 
and service colour. It was well pro- 












THIS ISN'T GOING TO 


tected in accordance with the regula- 
tions and gave an impression of great 
power combined with remarkable handi- 
ness and mobility. 

The picadilleros soon contrived to 
raise the bull to a temperature ap- 
proaching white-heat. Utilising their 
superior mobility and knowledge of 
mechanics they covered its bonnet with 
oily finger-marks; they threw small 
stones in through its eye-holes; they 
even succeeded in crumpling its elec- 
tric horn. As a consequence the wait- 
ing matador felt justified in entering 
thearena. His object, I should explain, 
is so to cripple the bull that it can no 
longer move under its own power. For 
this purpose he carries, in addition to 
other apparatus, a kind of fire-extin- 
arya or squirt containing a glutinous 

uid calculated to soot up the valve- 
stems of even the best internal com- 
bustion engines. His difficulty, of 
course, is to find an opportunity of 
introducing the syringe. Meanwhile 
the bull tries to keep the matador on 
the move and so to manceuvre that he 
is unable to use his syringe (or any of 
his offensive armament) against a vul- 
nerable point. 

Showing a good grasp of minor tactics 
and of the use of ground the matador 
quickly worked his way round to the 


exhaust-pipe, but before he could use | 
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his squirt he was knocked down by a 
skilfully-executed back-fire and had to 
be carried from the ring in a senseless 
condition, to the obvious delight of the 
excited spectators. His successor was 
more agile and by means of artful dodg- 
ing actually succeeded in establishing 
himself on the dumb-iron. No sooner 
had he obtained a foothold, however, 
than the bull, suddenly declutching and 
letting in the reverse, caused him to 
slip and fall heavily. Lying prostrate 
and helpless, with the bull standingready 
| to run over him at the first sign of offen- 
| sive action, the matador had no option 
but to capitulate unconditionally, He 
retired from the arena with his hands 
held above his head in token of sur- 
render. The large audience gave way 
to uncontrollable merriment at his dis- 
comfiture. 

The excitement was now intense, but 
the bull had become a little over-heated 
after so much manwuvring. The new 
espada, contemptuously humming a 
popular habanera, strode across to where 
the bull was quietly ticking over and 
waved it on, as a policeman on point- 
duty would do. aos’ to fury and 
exhausting noisily the bull made a great 
effort. Using its maximum acceleration 
it circled completely round its enemy, 
and before the latter had time to put 
on his gas-mask he found himself en- 
veloped in an impervious smoke-screen, 
I thought the audience would never re- 
| cover. Peal after peal of hearty laughter 
| was directed at the blinded and invis- 
| ible espada. Meanwhile the bull pulled 
| up, panting, to cool down and to effect 
| such minor adjustments as were possible 
| with the few tools that the picadilleros 
| had left him. 

Suddenly, to the general astonish- 
ment, the figure of the espada leaped 
| out from the dense cloud, and before 
the surprised bull could engage any 
gears he had thrown aside his matador’s 
mattock, seized a passing picadillero’s 
pick, wrenched open the bonnet and 
torn out the carburettor bodily. Dash- 
| ing across to where the Biggest Noise 
| Present was sitting he held the drip- 
ping object aloft, while the audience 
rose and cheered him to the echo. A 
richly-caparisoned mule-team entered 
and dragged the helpless hulk off to 
the repair shops, while the hero made 
« triumphal tour of the arena. 

I feel confident that something similar 
will soon be seen in this country. Our 
audiences may not be as demonstrative 
as those who have been educated up to 
the bull-ring from birth, but under the 
new conditions I see no reason why} 
our picadilleros should prove to be any | 
less efficient, our bulls less wieldy, or 
| our matadors less heroic than their 
| Spanish prototypes. 
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MORE AND MORE. 





RIVAL SHAPES. 


LeS8 AND LESS, 





BALLADE OF THE UNINSPIRED. 


From childhood’s earliest prime 
I nursed a single aim, 
To build the lofty rhyme, 
Immortal odes to frame; 
And, when conviction came 
That 1 was not a CricnTor, 
In tears I would exclaim, 
“T can’t think what to write on !”’ 


I've sought by change of clime 
To fan the heavenly flame ; 
In every place or time 
My case is still the same; 
At Omsk or Angouléme, 
At Bangalore or Brighton, 
By Yang-tse-kiang or Thame, 
I can't think what to write on. 





l think I'll take to crime 
And cbuck the silly game; 
I can’t sing worth a dime; 
My Pegasus is lame; 
The Muse, that froward dame, 
My hopes has cast a blight on— 
It really is a shame— 
I can’t think what to write on! 
L’ Envoi. 
Princess, I fear that Fame 
Will never shed her light on 
Your humble servant's name- 
I can’t think what to write on. 








Our Super-Sleuths. 
“Bounp Man ts River. 
Police suspect foul play.” 
Headlines in on Paper. 
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DON'T You?” 











A GOOD OPENING. 


Well-meaning Lady (introduced to famous litt¢érateur). “I ALWAYS THINK THAT SOME BOOKS ARE BETTER THAN—ER—OTHERS— 
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THE FINAL CURE. 

(The Medical Research Council have cast 
doubts on the curative value of ultra-violet 
rays.) 

In Harley Street, not long ago, 

I heard the cry of patients done 
A pinkish brown from head to toe 
Beneath the artificial glow 

Of an electric sun. 





| 
| The glorious hope that used to heat 
Their tingling cuticles until 
It turned them bronze, it turned them 
beet, 
| Was frowned upon by Harley Street, 


| And so they all felt ill. 


But now a new and shining plate 
| Stood polished to the afternoon 
| Of one who, so he begged to state, 
| Could by machinery create 

The mystery of the moon. 


| For these were rays of rarer kind 

| _ That, throughthe pulsing carcase sent, 
| Had no effect upon the rind, 

| But brought romance again, combined 
| With youthful sentiment. 


| Stout gentlemen who took the rays 

| Of this inestimable light : 

| Would utter, under treatment, lays 

| They had not sung since boyhood’s days, 
| And dance the livelong night. 


XY 


| And ladies who had long forgot 
| The girlish dreams of yesteryear 

| Flew back towards the garden plot— 
The jasmine bloomed and all that rot— 
| Pleasant, if somewhat queer. 

} 


Such was the therapeutic force 
Of this unprecedented ray, 
At fifty guineas for the course, 

It practically slew remorse 
And drove dull care away. 


In Harley Street, not long ago, 

In fact last Monday afternoon, 
I watched a crowd of people go 
To get the ultra-violet glow 


Of an electric moon. Evor. 





PUNCTUATION AND THE MONOPOLIST 
PRESS. 
(Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON writes on his 
own semi-colon.) 

It is a fact not generally realised that 
the semi-colon is not a semi-colon. The 
word ‘“‘ semi-colon” means half a colon - 
and the semi-colon as we know it, the 
semi-colon as I use it, is no such thing 
as halfacolon. A colon consists of two 
dots, one on top of the other—thus: 
A semi-colon therefore, a true semi- 
colon, should consist of either the top 
idot or the bottom dot. But if I use 








the bottom dot alone the Monopolist 
Press would call it a full-stop; and the 
Monopolist Press would be right. And 
if I used the top dot alone the Monopo- 
list Press would call it a decimal point ; 
and again the Monopolist Press would 
be right. But I use the top dot witha 
comma underneath it (for that is the 
curious custom) and the Monopolist 
Press says I am using a semi-colon; 
and there the Monopolist Press goes 
wildly, hopelessly wrong. For I am 
not using a semi-colon. I am using a 
semi-colon with a comma beneath it; 
a very different thing. It is thus that 
I use, for convenience, a thing falsely 
named ; which will be called by its true 
name in a Distributist State. I use it; 
but this is the first time I have named 
it, for the name is false. I use it to 
prop up one-half of my sentence ; while 
I get on with the other. That is all. 








Another Impending Apology. 
“ Dr. —— will speak for forty-five minutes, 
and attend to any sick at the close of the 
service.”—Jamaican Paper. 








‘* Egg Ranch on the Sussex Downs, 3 miles 

Brightcn and Hove, adjoining a Golf Club. 
Daily Paper. 

Here is a golf course at last where one 





should be fairly sure of a birdie. 
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THE EASTER EGG. 


THe Hex. “THAT’S NOT A REAL EGG, GENTLEMEN. YOU 
WORK. I'LL SHOW YOU THE GENUINE ARTICLE.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, March 18th.—-It seems that 
the Hilton Young Commission is not 
the only form of trouble that has visited 
Kenya recently, The Government has 
also had to deal with locusts, both in 
aerial and pedestrian form. Mr, Oamspy- 
Gorn was happily able to inform the 
House that one-third of the “ hopper 
infestation” had been destroyed, the 
bulk of the aerial menace having moved 
elsewhere. 

While Kenya is at the height of the 
hopping season Tanganyika is enjoying 
the fruits of co-operation in the shape 
of the Kilimanjaro Native Planters 
Association. Mr. Wrinock was so 
gratified to hear of the success of this 
organisation that it was a little cruel 
of Mr. Grorrrey Pero 
to invite the Minister 
to make sure that these 
co-operative societies 
would not be compelled 
to subseribe to the 
funds of the Socialist 
Party. 

Sir Ronert Thomas 
has announced his in- 
tention of retiring from 
Parliament, but in the 
moanwhile there is a 
lot he wants to know. 
lor example, he wants 
to know if the opening 
of the Hudson Bay 
Railway will result in 
a reduction of the retail 
prices in this country 
of the produce of the 
prairie 
Canada. The answer is 
that by the time the 
produce of the prairie 


ir, Dap! 
HEREAROUTS,” 


| provinces reaches the British retailer 


it has become Wiltshire bacon or 
British beef or the produce of Ched- 
dar. But Ministers do not give answers 
like that. Mr. Ormspy-Gore referred 
the hon, Member to an interesting 
report just issued in Canada. 

Mr. Day is an inquirer of another 
mettle, He begins his researches at 
large and merely rounds them off in 
(Juestion-time. But what is the “ cot- 
ton substitute” as to the growing of 
which in this country Mr. Guinness had 
no information? And what is Man- 
chester doing about it? What part 
does it play in the drama of pre ee 
and the Land? Or has Mr, Day just 
‘bitten on another one” ? 

To lock or not to lock is now the 
question for motorists who park their 
cars in the Metropolitan area. If one 
leaves the car-windows down and the 
doors unlocked one's parcels or rug or 
Pekinese are liable to be lifted and no- 





provinces of THE CARNARVON 
Mr, Henny Monn, new M.P. for East Toxteth (to Lord Metcuert), * 


body is responsible, If one locks the| — 


car up, it cannot be moved out of the 
be of other cars and a prosecution on 
a charge of obstruction may ensue. 

The Minister or Transport said he 
did not feel like amending the Regula- 
tion, Cars in car-parks must be mov- 
able. The answer to the problem is 
obviously the portable car. 

The Unemployment Insurance (Tran- 
sitional Provisions Amendment) Bill 
was bound to get a Second Reading 
without opposition, but it took the rest 
of the afternoon for the Minister to tell 
the House that he had all along “ en- 
visaged ” the possibility of things not 
going as he had hoped im 1927, and for 
the Opposition to tell the Minister that 
it was about time the Government 
stopped envisaging trade revivals that 








WHEN YOU FEEL YOU'VE HAD ENOUGH, REMEMBER I'M HERE On 


failed to materialise and got to work on 
the unemployment problem, 

It might have taken more time than 
that, but there are occasions in the lives 
of parliamentarians when the constitu- 
ent’s ear is mightier than the Speaker's 
eye, 

* Tuesday, March 19th.—Diminished in 
numbers and devoid of “pep,” the House 
of Commons has already abandoned its 
once lively interest in itself for a mor- 
bid interest in its successor. Also there 
is very little for it to do. Having de- 
voted weeks to what could have been 
done in days it is now anxiously spread- 
ing over days what could be done in 
hours. Yesterday the House rose about 
six. To-day it managed to drag out the 
normally inexhaustible — of Naval 
Estimates to nine o'clock. At one 
period a thin red line of six heroes alone 
prevented the Mother of Parliaments 
from disintegrating into a state of con- 





temptible non-existence. 





BRUISER AND THE SYNTHETIC PRT 
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Not so the Lords, Unshaken by in- 
termittent gusts of electoraluncertainty, 
that legislative Gibraltar faces the 
future with unconcern, But if the un- 
certaintios of the franchise do not with- 
draw their Lordships’ attention from 
Westminster the prospects of a fine 
Easter have the same attenuating re- 
sults, So it came about that on motion 
for the second reading of the Unem- 
sloyment Insurance (Norther Ireland) 
sill the motion was carried by an in- 


significant eight votes tofour, Obviously | 


twelve noblemen, however good and 
true, cannot be permitted to decide the 
fate of ameliorative legislation, so the 
debate was considered adjourned. 

Prior to that Lord Arte had moved 
the Second Reading of the Local Gov- 
ernment (Scotland) Bill. Various Seots 

peers praised the Bill 
a$ an Improvement on 


the English Bill, and | 
Lord Braucnamp and | 


Lord Parmoorn echoed 
the sentiment, though 


enough to be denied a 
Second Reading, 
Colonel Asaipy may 
not be the Govern- 
ment's strong man, but 


courtesy, 


been raiced by Mr. Day, 
who did not find the 
answer 


say that the details 
mentioned in my ques- 
tion are not correct?” 
demanded Mr, Day. 
‘No, I do not say that 
the hon. gentleman's statements are 
inaccurate—that would be rude,” re- 
plied the Minterzr or Transport with 
more than Oriental politeness. “ My 
information does not however agree 
with the information of the hon, gentle- 
man." How could correction be more 
gracefully administered ? 

Sir N. Grarran-Doytn elicited from 
the Poswrmasten-GenenaL the fact that 
New York has nearly three times as 
many telephones per thousand of popu- 
lation as Londoo, The information 
was received in disgusted (or gratified) 
silence. 

Nobody would call the Speaker a 
loud Speaker, even if he does sit for 
Daventry. All the same he can come 
through very clearly at times, and one 
of those times was to-day, when Mr. 
Ports started heterodyning at the 
Minister or Pensions m fe the num- 
ber of legs (and, if less than two, which) 


Stick 








proclaiming it still bad | 


he excels in old-world | 
Some ques. | 
tion of a tunnel had | 





satisfactory. | 
“Does the right hon, | 
aud gallant gentleman | 





a certain pension claimant had arthritis 
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in. 5GB began calling in no uncertain 

tones, and Mr. Porrs, with a snort of 
| defiance at his tormentors across the 
House, switched off. 
| Mr. Cuvrcatts still suffers from the 
| delusion that motor-cars are a luxury 
and not a necessity. Asked by Lieut.- 
Commander Kenwortay what he meant 
| by “luxury cars,” he said he meant the 
| “more highly-priced cars which some 
persons are fortunate enough to be 
able to use.” He should know by this 
time that the high-priced car is not a 
luxury but a responsibility. ‘The real 
luxury is the little car that can be 
brought into the house and made a 
pet of. 

Daventry got quite tired of calling 
Central Hall to order in the Navy 
| Estimates’ debate. “That has nothing 
| to do with the Vote,” he would inter- 
| ject; but the gallant Lieut.-Commander 
| flitted from one topic to another, from 
| holystoning decks to marine generals, 
with papilionaceous inconsequence. 

Later, the debate became a sort of 
Caledonian Market, where half-a-dozen 
Members paraded their wares before the 
PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE AD- 
MIRALTY’S unappreciative gaze. Lieut.- 
Commander Kenwortny urged him to 
buy English beef, Mr. Womers.ey tried 
to sell him fish, Mr. Lamp dealt in 
mutton, and Mr. Hiiton proclaimed the 





| superiority of British over foreign shoe- 
| laces. Lieut.-Colonel HeapLam man- 
| aged to escape with the Navy’s bank 


balance unimpaired, but not without a 
half-promise to reconsider the purchase 
of British boot-laces. 

Wednesday, March 20th.—Lord Tem- 
PLETOWN, supported by Lord Dangs- 
roRT, whose known views on performing 
animals include a hearty dislike of any- 
body who tries to put Dead Sea salts 
on the British lion's tail, moved to re- 
solve that the Dead Sea and all its 
works (when they materialise) shall be 
put under British control and have no 
truck with the German potash mono- 
poly. 
Lord Metcuett, none the worse for 
having his own tail salted by the 
potassic Member for Carnarvon, or 
cheered perhaps by the knowledge that 
even as he was speaking an auxiliary 
Monp was being rushed to the scene of 
carnage in another place, made a charac- 
teristic speech. There was no monopoly 
of potash, he told Lord Tempietown. 
On the contrary, world-production had 
to be cut down fifty per cent in order 
to make the potash industry pay. The 
Germans controlled that industry, and 
anybody trying to produce potash in 
competition with them would quickly 
find themselves being competed out of 
existence. In any case it was futile to 


























Sea, because Palestine was only man- 
dated territory and Palestinians and 
Trans-Jordanians were entitled to first 











SEcRETARY FOR SCOTLAND the admission 
that, in addition to his official interest 
in sheep and fish and eggs and other 
commodities, he was the manager and 
controller of a large number of publie- 
houses and hotels which he invited 
Members of the House to visit in pur- 
suance of the “Come to Scotland” 
movement. Only the exigencies of elec. 
tion-time will keep Saxon Members from 
hurrying North to “have one on the 
house.” 

But he is not the only Minister “in 
trade.” Laterinthe debate Captain Rem 
urged Mr. OnmsBy-Gore to“ broaden the 
scope " of the Empire Marketing Board 
and boost English goods in the Empire 
and not merely Empire goods in England, 
Mr. Ormspy-Gorg, fresh from the plan- 
ning of his forthcoming “ Eat re 
Rabbits” campaign, explained that the 
scope of the Board was limited to agri- 
cultural produce and raw forest pro- 
ducts. Rabbits presumably come in 
under both heads. 

Thursday, March 21st.—It was un- 
kind of Lord Rippe xt to say that Safe- 
guarding was concerned with facts, not 


Sh RRR AAR eS 


5 GB CALLING, 
THE SPEAKER 
(M.P. for Daventry). 
whack at any concessions that were 
going. 
Lord Lamineron urged the Govern- 


twenty-four-hour time-table. Lord 





j 


| 


ment to consider the adoption of the 





“WHO’LL BUY MY RAW FOREST 


Mr. OrMsBy-Gore, 


Lonponperry said the railways had 
not received the proposal (made by the 
astronomers) very encouragingly. Their 
Lordships rose at five minutes to twenty. 

The Commons’ debate on the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill wrung from the 











theories, and to pound Lord Beavcnamp 
and Lord STannEy, who had been so 
painstakingly theoretical, with hard 
statistics regarding the improvement 
brought about by it in the packing- 
paper industry. 

There is no dissatisfaction with the 
anomalies of the Shop Hours Act nor 
with the continued deprivation of clubs 
of their pre-war privileges. So says 
the Home Secretary. He said it so 
earnestly to Sir T. Warrts that, in 
answering a Supplementary Question, 
he actually revealed the date—-supposed 
to be a dark Government secret—of the 
General Election. Later he bowed his 
rosy ears in shame as the CHANCELLOR 
(OF THE ExcHEQUER, in temporary lead- 
| ership of the House, gravely informed 

Mr. Morrison (who asked when polling- 
|day would be) that ‘“‘such matters were 
| best dealt with by questions through 

the official leaders of the Opposition to 
| the head of the Government.” 

| The House learned with some concern 
|that one Isacco Helicogyre had been 
set up in skeleton form somewhere or 
other on the order of the Arr MINISTER. 
It was relieved to hear that Isacco H. 
is not the name of an Italian Communist 
with whom Sir Samvuen has had a 
difference of opinion, but a new kind of 
flying-machine. 

Mr. Tom Suaw’s hardy perenvial 
speech on the Washington Hours Con- 
vention and the Minister or Lanour 8 
traditional reply provoked nothing more 
effective than an interruption by 4 
man in the Strangers’ Gallery. He was 
incontinently thrown out,and the House 








followed him shortly after. 
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MODERN 


HE MIGHT AFTERWARDS REGRET 


MANNERS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
IF YOUR HORSE KICKS ANOTHER IN A GATEWAY, AT ONCE SWEAR AT ITS RIDER. THIS MAY STOP HIM SAYING THINGS WHICH 








ELIZABETH’S HOUSE. 


Elizabeth's house hasa shiny green door ; 

You can slide, if you want to, all over 
the floor ; 

It isn’t too big and it isn’t too small ; 

You don’t brush your shoes as you enter 
the hall; 

And the banister railing is polished and 
straight, 

So you come down the stairs at a won- 
derful rate ; 

And no one is cross if you make too 
much noise 

Orsaysitistimethat you tidied your toys. 


You press a glass knob if you want 
lemon- squash, 

And you're never sent up to the bath- 
room to wash, 

For a sponge is attached to each dining- 
room chair, 

So if you get sticky you clean yourself 
there ; 

And most of the bedrooms (a dozen, I 
think) 

Are furnished in silver with curtains of 
pink ; 





And creepy dark corners, where Things 
move about, 

Have nice little night-lights that never 
go out. 


The queerest of visitors stay in the 
house : 

Four rabbits, a tortoise, a very small 
mouse, 

A frog and two ducklings, an elderly hen, 

Andeven acurly-tailed pignow and then ; 

And, though you would think they 're a 
problem to feed, 

It seems that they 're very obliging in- 
deed, 

For what they like best, so they all of 
them said, 

Are sugar - topped biscuits and honey 
and bread. 


It’s a beautiful house and no trouble 
to keep; 

You never need dust it or give it a 
Sweep ; 

You merely walk out of the shiny green 
door 

And say, “I shan’t want you to-day 
any more;” 








Then y you wait for a moment and when 
you look round 

There isn’t a trace of the house to be 
found, 

Which is quite the most simple arrange- 
ment I know. 

(I’m glad I'm not one of the visitors, 
though.) 











“Lincerre Saue.” 

Placard in Shop Window. 
We hope they don’t wash their lingerie 
sale in public. 

‘** Pargina TROUBLES.” 

Headline in Evening Paper. 
We wish we could get rid of ours that 
way. 





“Wanted, Double Bass: cheap.” 
Advt. in Manchester Paper. 
Even so it is better to get treated if 
you can. 





“The population is about 50,000, and the 
takings of the public-houses are rs a oe id 
£153,000 perannum. That is £10a head. . 
That will surély take some —— over.” 

Sunday Paper. 
It will. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Tor Cre ie or Cuatx” (NEw 


with diffidence the conjecture 
that Herr Knanunp, the trans- 
lator of The Circle of Chalk 


| from the Ancient Chinese, has 
| been playing off on us a spoof 


| famous 


after the manner of Ban's 
Indian translations. 
There were some obviously 


| modern references and moods, 
| such as the up-to-date Bol- 


shevism, no less, of the disso- 
lute and unsatisfactory Chang- 
Ling-—though here indeed the 
cautious critic should argue 
that a competent spoofer would 
not have dared to insert them. 
Let us then rather assume the 
facts to be as stated on the pro- 
gramme and recall how little 
new there is under the sun, 
The Circle of Chalk is the 
story of a virtuous Chinese 


| maiden sold by her mother to 
a dealer in human flesh, one 


Tong (Mr. Bruce Wrxstoy), 


'and auctioned by him at a 


handsome profit to the rich 
merchant, Mr. Ma (Mr. Frank 


| CocHrRanr), whose extortions 








had driven her fathertocommit 
suicide. The beaten bidder in 
the auction is the young Prince 
Pao (Mr. Laurence Otvirr), 
who, visiting the establish- 
ment of Jong in a routine 


Throttled in the cangue, beaten by | keneath the wild whirling words of the 
tarved and footsore, the | disloyal Chang- Ling, pardons the aston. 
ill-used wife and her brother are brought | ished youth and appoints him to an 

My acquaintance with Chinese litera- | before the Lmperor. The Son of Heaven, office in his household ; While in the 
ture being confined to Mr. ARTHUR! understanding the genuine passion broken-hearted Chang Hi-Tanq he re. 
Watey's graceful translations, I hazard | against the abuse of power and privilege | cognises the beloved of his 


ithe soldiery, 5 








MA GOES SHOPPING. 
“HOW MUCH FOR THIS ARTICLE?” 


Chang Hi-Tang . 
Mr. Ma 
Tong 


Miss ANNA MAY Wong. 
Mr. FRANK COCHRANE 
Mr. Bavuce WINSTON. 
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broken 
romance and ra‘ses her to a 


place beside him on his throne 
as hisconsort. Witha patient 
sweetness which no Christian 
saint could surpass, she pleads 





for forgiveness of her enemies 
with this slight modification, 
that Yu-Pi should be allowed | 
to take a dose of the poison 
with which she killed her 
husband—an admirable but 
scarcely Christian suggestion, | 
A highly moral tale; and 
the character of Chang Hi. 
Tang is very beautifully worked 
out, with perhaps a little too 
much tendency to improving 
monologue. Miss Wona has 
great beauty, dances and poses 
with exquisite grace, has tears 
in her voice—even if they be 
American tears. Mr. George | 
Curzon let himself go with | 
Occidental fervour and restless- | 
ness in the part of Chang-Ling, | 
the unsatisfactory brother 
w very spirited and interesting | 
performance, Mr. FRANK] 
CocuHrank's Mr. Ma was} 
cleverly done, with perhaps a 
just too exaggerated touch of 
burlesque, imposed upon him 
no doubt by the reading of his 
producer, Mr. Basin Dean, 
Ithinkthat Mr. Dean (Mr, | 








mood, has genuinely fallen 
in love with the beautiful 
Chang Hi-Tang; and who 
indeed would not fall in love 
at first sight with Miss 
Anna May Wonca? The 
Princesadly leaves the lovely 
flower in this rank garden to 
the boastful elderly profiteer, 
who indeed, under the sweet 
influence of his dutiful 
secondary wife, turns out to 
be a better fellow than his 
antecedents led us to sus- 
pect. The chief wife, Yu- Pi, 
Mrs. Ma(Miss Rose Quona), 
Po her husband, claims 
ver rival's baby as her own, 
makes good her claim by the 
help of false witnesses and 
a venal judge, and fixes the 
guilt upon the blameless 
Chang Hi-Tang, who is con- 





demned to death, but re- 











prieved under a general 
amnesty declared by the 
new Emperor—who is none 


other than Prince Pao. 


Chu-Chu (on left) 
Chang Hi-Tang . 
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THE TRIAL AFTER THE VERDICT. 


Mr. Bruce Winston. 
Miss ANNA May Wona. 





Auprey Hammonp capably | 
aiding and abetting) madea 
grave mistake in interpos- 
ing between us and the quiet 
beauty of the original an 
elaborate apparatus of | 
buffoonery in interpretation | 
and in the décor—somewhat 
to the pattern of the Lyric 
Beggar's Opera, Perhaps | 
he was afraid of the long 
monologues, But better to 
cut them than to distort the 
whole, 

The fierce ugly passion 
of Mrs. Ma was admirably | 
interpreted by Miss Rose 
Qvona, and the gentle 
Prince Pao of Mr. LAURENCE 
Oxtvier was happily allowed 
to remain in the true mood, 
as I imagined it, of this in- 
teresting and unusual piece. 

The English version of 
Mr. James Laver, however 
scholarly and faithful it may 
be, seemed to me to lack any 
real beauty of phrasing. yo 
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| amusing and character- 
| istic Gaiety piece. 


| Lappre Cir) has an 
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“Love Liars” (Garry). 

The Gaiety in a nice new coat of 
many colours offers us, ae the 
intelligent co-operation of Mr. Lappe 
Curr, entrepreneur and comedian ; Mr, 





SranLey Luprno, joint author and pro- 
ducer with Mr. Arruur 
Ruosy; Mr. Ruponr Hay- 
BRooK designerof scenes, 
and very —— jolly 
scenes too; Miss Irene 
Sraa.a, designer of cos 
tumes, plain and fancy 
and entirely charming ; 
Mr. Hat Bropy, com- 
poser, and Mr. Desmonp 
Carrer, chief lyricist 
(with the usual super- 
numerary army of addi- 
tional number-makers 
and subsidiary poets), a 
very bright, genuinely 


Rolly Ryder (Mr. 
uncle who threatens to 
disinherit him if he 
marries; Jerry Walker 
(Mr. Stanney Lupino) 
an uncle who threatens 
to do the same if he 
doesn't. Naturally both uncles arrive at 
Rolly’s enormous studio in Torquay on 
the very day that Rolly has committed 
matrimony. (The mixture as before.) 
Jack Stanton (Mr, Cram Rrronarp) 


| has met Valerie St. Clair at a bull-fight 
| in Madrid; has flirted, given his name 


as Lord Luston, believing no such per- 
son to exist. Naturally also Valerie 
arrives from Madrid to become a pupil 
in Holly's studio—a fairly distracting 
placa to work in, it will be quickly 
gathered ; and the authentic Lord Lus- 
(on arrives to commission Rolly to paint 
his portrait. 

Valerie (Miss Manor Ex1.1017) is horri- 


| fied at Jack's deception ; and when they 


have made their peace on this issue Jack 
discovers that she is a rich woman, and 


_ therefore it is strietly incumbent upon 
| him in musical comedy to draw himself 


up very stiff and proud and profess his 
inability to live upon a woman’s money. 
How different from real life, when this 
irrelevant consideration would be not 
unreasonably hailed as a stroke of luck! 
However, in this kind it ddesn’t matter 
what the puppets do but how they do 
it. And frankly they do it as well as 
possible. Mr. Luprvoand Mr. Curr 
are genuine comedians, who are even 
better together than apart. There are 
& many divertingly silly jokes and an 


| astonishing abundance and variety of 





delightfully absurd antics by these two. 
Mr. Lupino has the greater command of 





Rolly Ryder . 
Lord Luston . 
Jerry Walker 


gravity-removing grimaces, gestures, 
contortions and disastrous falls, and was 
particularly outrageous and amusing 
in an impersonation of his sup mnis- 
tress; Mr. Lappre Curr has the greater 
energy and . Mr. Crrun Rrrowarp’s 
loose-limbed dancing and studiedly 
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A MATTER OF POSE. 
Mr. LApDIE 


Mr. 


hoarse voice-production are very pleas- 
ant things to see and hear, and Miss 
Mapas Ex.iorr has not lost the art of 
graceful movement and daring athletic 
feats performed with an admirable effect 
of ease, 

The music and the dancing all through 
go with a swing, and nothing was better 





LOVE LEAPS. 


Valerie St. Clair . . Miss Mapee Ex.wiorr, 





Jack Stanton... . Mr. Cram Ritrcarp. 


done or obtained louder or more deserved 
applause than “ Run away Girl,” a sort 
of Gaiety Marathon, wherein the charm- 
ing young ladies of the Chorus and their 
somehow inevitably less plausible and 
less charming young men danced till it 
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STANLEY LUPINO. 


didn’t seem possible that human muscles 
could continue to do 
their work—an effect of 
admirable drilling and 
intensive physical 
training. 

A piece of happy non- 
sense, “'Twee, een: 
Ssh, ssh; Now, Now! 
Come, Come! " by Mr. 
Lupino rather self- 
consciously supported 
by the audience, was 
probably the second 
favourite. But the 
wholeaffair was soundly 
planned and gaily exe- 
cuted, and may be com- 
G3 <9 ~=Ss mended even to those 

" who usually approach 
this sort of thing with 
grave misgivings, 

The piece is too long. 
The tiresome elabora- 
tion of the hoary jokes 
resulting fromthe verbal 
confusions caused by 
the names of Uncle Nicholas Wich and 
Unele Cyrus Watt should certainly be 
jettisoned. But there is little else for 
the most captious critic to complain 
about. A good romping, — 
amusing show > 


Curr, 
Mr. WYN WEAVER 








Moderna Fashions in Art. 
“SMALL PRICHS POR PIG PICTURES, 
Glasgow Paper, 
After all, the humble porker has never 
been considered a highly artistic subject. 


Wagner for the Sick. 


“The bride entered the room on the arm of 
her brother-in-law, Mr, ——-, her father being 
indisposed to the strains of Lohengrin's ‘ Wed- 
ding March,’ played by Mra. ——,” 

Canadian Paper. 


Where the Greens are Always Fiery. 


“ Firat Class Hotel 150 Bedrooma fitted hot 
and cold water, Centrel heating throughout 
18-hole Golf Course adjoining grounds, now 
under Management of Hotel,” 

Official Guide to Holiday Resorts, 


— 


Chaconne i: son goit. 

“He {| Kautstrn) very nearly made the Bach 
Chacorine sound convineing.” 

Oxford University Paper. 
That is indeed a feat of virtuosity which 
few violinists can achieve, 

“She noted the heetic cheeks, the drawn 
brows, the long silken lashes that shaded the 
scarlet lips.”—Serial in Australian Paper. 
We have never welcomed the Dundreary 
fashion in eye-lashes. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
“Noan's Anrx.” 

Ir, as I did, you arrive at the Picca- 
dilly Theatre after the preliminary 
moments of the Warner Brornens’ 
new film, Noah's Ark, you will for half- 
an-hour wonder whether the programme 
has not been changed, for nothing less 
akin to the Flood and its story could 
be imagined than the War pictures 
which come first, in which the screen is 
oceupied by American soldiers, one of 
whom has married a German girl, very 


condemned to death for being one. 
| for the intervention of Big Bertha or | 
one of her female relations, this girl, | 
Mary (Miss Dotores Cosre..o), would | 
have been shot; but in the disturbance | 
and panic caused by the bursting shells | 
she escapes, 

With i escape comes the end of the 


' 











} 





| 
“Goon APTer.- | 
I KNEW IT WOULD BE Yo! 


Member of Firing-Party,. 
NOON, MARY, 
IN THIS FILM SITUATION.” 

Mary 

Travis. . Mr. Grornar O'BRIEN. 


Miss DoLones CosteLio. 


War part, which may or may not have 
been a celluloid dump, so to speak, that 
| needed bolstering up. 

Weare then transferred to the wicked 
world in the time of Noan, when the 
same innocent girl, now called Miriam, 
is again threatened by power and cruelty 
| In this previous time on earth, Travis, 
| the American soldier who married her 
| as Mary in France, is Japheth, Noah's | 
| third son (Mr. Gronar O’Brien); and 
the unscrupulous officer, Nickoloff, who 
had condemned her to be shot by rifles, 
is King Nephilim (Mr. Noaun Berry), 
who now condemns her to be shot by 
bows and arrows. But, exactly as the exe- 
cution in France was frustrated by Big 
Bertha, so is the execution in that mon- 
strous Eastern city of King Nephilim| 
frustrated by the Flood. 











like Sir Win.1AmM Orpen’s famous blonde 
spy, who is, however, not a spy, although | 
But | 


That is, in outline, the story, the | tion whether the expenditure was worth 
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repeats itself and that God never ceases 
to be vigilant and punitive, even if He 
seems, as here, to work in mysterious 
ways. The Deluge and the War are 
paralleled only for cinematograph pur- 
poses ; there is no more logical resem- 
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all, Some of the Palace sets suggest 
nothing so much as the works of Jonny 
Martin, or “Map Marrin,” as he wag 
called, vivified. The scale is colossal 
The Biblical scenes are striking too, 
Haziarr’s saying, that to see Kray 
in Macbeth was like reading Snax. 
aPeare by lightning, is recalled, for 
one could apply the remark to the Book 
of Genesis as treated in this film. And 
the gathering of the animals is a tri. 
umph both of generalship and photo. 
graphy. 

But the treatment of the Flood dis. 
appointed me. Instead of the stealthy 
rising of the waters gradually to over. | 
whelm and submerge, we had a series 
of rather perplexing and capricious cas 
eades, which apparently drowned no 
one, 

Of the voyage of the Ark we were | 








FAN, CARRIED AWAY BY REALISM OF FLOOD 
SCENES, STRIKKS OUT WITH THE BREAS 
STROKE 
blance between them than between the | 
damage done by a monster German gun 
and a convulsion of Nature. 

Let me, however, say at once that 
the War episodes are made very real 
by the excellent acting of Mr, O'Briry, | 
who would be still better if one was quite | 
sure at the start whether his face Was | 
| registering grief or amusement, and by 
|the excellent acting of his friend,’ Al} 
| (subsequently Ham), whose astonishing | 
| real name appears to be Guinn “ Bro | 
| Boy” Wituiams. They owe much too | 
| to the pathos and prettiness of Miss | 
CosTetto, When we reach the realm | 


lof King Nephilim the scenes amply | 
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HOLLYWOOD DROWNED IN A DELUGE or | 
1TS OWN SOB- STUFF 


justify the activities of the Warner 
Brornens’ “thirty-eight acre studio,” 
and convince us that the advertised sum 
of two million dollars might easily have 
been spent on them, although the ques- 











moral of which, I take 


it, is that history 





ithe American 








it still remains in doubt. Spectacle is not 


given nothing, nothing of the dove and 





DATA THAT GIVE DISTINCTION 
TO A FILM, 


| 
| 
| 
DUMP OF DOUGH-NUTS TO FEED THE 7,500} 
ENGAGED IN THE PRODUCTION, | 
| 


the olive leaf, nothing of the subsidence 
of the waters and Mount Ararat, and 
not a hint of our old friend, Noan’s wile. | 
Part I. was both movie and talkie, 
soldiers, the Mussian 
officer and the German girl all employ- | 
ing the same rich Transatlantic tones | 
and accent; but in Part Il. we were 
guided on our way by captions couched 
in Biblical language, which I greatly 
preferred. E. V. 1 





William (Mitchell-Thomson) the 
Conqueror. 
“No Conaxetion at Post-Orrice, 

A letter from the General Post Office with 
reference to the Council's communication 44 
to the congestion at the Bedworth Sub Post 
Office stated that the Postmaster-General con- 
sidered that the facilities were adequate for 
norman requirements,"— Midland Paper. 
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John. “ Mummy, 
Mother, “On, 
John (otoutig). 


COME, 


GUIDES TO CONDUCT. 


I nave made a bonfire of all the 
calendars in the house, 

We were given five calendars last 
There was one which gave 
a Noble Aspiration for every day in the 
year; there was one which proffered 


| Thoughts from the Writings of the Kast 


ern Sages; there was one lyrical with 
the poorer efforts of the English Poets ; 
there was a nice bright one from the 


| fishinonger, which, despite my protests, 














and there 
who enlivened my 
And on these, excepting always 
the fishmonger'’s, my wife proceeded to 
base her conduct or, more frequently, 
mine, 

Did I so much as put off writing a 
letter, there would be Noble Aspirations 
blazing forth to all the world that pro- 
crastination—-you know the rest. Did 
I so much as ¢ omplain about the coffee, 
one of the Eastern Sages would be 
giving it as his opinion ‘that the only 
essentials to happiness were bread and 
water. And yet life was bearable, until 
this morning. 


was relegated to the kitchen ; 
Was SHAKESPEARE, 
study. 
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I TELL EVERYBODY THAT YoU 
DARLING, 
“ ANYWAY, THAT'S MY STORY, AND I'M GOING TO STICK TO IT.” 
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THAT 'S EXAGGERATING.” 


My Ww ion came edown to breakfast with 
a song on her lips. She said it was 
finer. Myself, I had not noticed it. 
She said that spring days made one's 
old clothes look shabby. Even then 
| was not much alarmed, She some- 
times does say these things, just to 
see how I will take them. And then 
she produced the day's wisdom from 
the eran Sages. 

“Tt says here,” she observed care- 
lessly, ‘ that the coat that you buy for 
another will wear longer than the coat 
that you buy for yourself.” 

“And the moral of that,” I said 
severely, “is that you should never 
buy any clothes for yourself.” 

“The greatest joy a man can have,’ 
she quoted from one of the Noble Aspir- 
ations, ‘is the yoy that comes of giving, 
You see, it’s quite simple; you shall 
vive me the coat.” 

“ Which coat?" I cried in alarm. 

“Oh, didn’ t I tell you about it? Well, 
it ‘s——— 

“T have no wish to hear what it is 
like,” I said sternly. “If you can’t ar- 
range for the coffee to be properly——" 

But she wasn’t listening, she was read- 
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‘RE THE SWEETEST, PRETTINST LADY I 
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‘YER EVER Sten,” 


ing the English Poets, and as she read 
she amiled, so that I knew the worst. 
“Tisten!” she cried, 
‘In summer time or winter 
She had her heart's desire; 
I «till did acorn to stint her 
From sugar, sack or fire,’ 


Now wouldn't you like to be able to 
say the same of your wife?’ 

In vain I pointed out that I could 
say it already, since never to my know- 
ledge had I| refused hor access to the 
sugar-basin or the fireplace, nor had 
she ever asked for sack and been denied. 
But she was obdurate, 

“I think I really must get it,” she 
said. “But I'll just seo first what 
SHAKESPEARE thinks.” 

She did not return, but I heard the 
front-door slam as she dashed for the 
9.54. After a while I went into the 
study, hoping against hope. 

There hung Saakesruanre, all purple 
and gold and red. I adjusted my glasses 
and peered closely 

Costly thy habit,” said the legend, 
“as thy purse can buy,” 

I have made a bonfire of all the calen- 
dars in the house. 
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THE ALDERMAN’S SONG. 
SpLEeNDID is it on the billow 








| thing less than half-a-dozen kegs.” 





To observe the dolphin ride 
With the pensive armadillo 

Hand in hand and side by side ; 
Sweet the berry of the logan, 

Sweet the nectarine is to me, 
But more sweet the double slogan, 

Calipash and Calipee! 


Sweet, along the Orinoco, 
Where the oblong oysters grow, 
‘Tis desipere in loco 
In the amber afterglow ; 
Good Chartreuse is fine and mellow, 
But far finer for a spree 
Are the juices, Green and Yellow 
Calipash and Calipee! 


From Caleutta to Coquimbo, 
Nature with ferocious zest 
Down into oblivion’s limbo 
Hurls her goodliest and best ; 
Yet, upon our wobbling planet, 
Still exempt from Fate's decree, 
Two things stand like steel or 
granite- 
Calipash and Calipee. 


Gone are mastodon and moa, 
Mammoth, dinosaur and roc : 

Gone the cone of Krakatoa, 
Shattered by a seismic shock ; 

Yet no thunderbolts that hurtle 
Far and wide o'er earth and sea 

Touch the spirit of the turtle- 
Calipash and Calipee. 


Some there are who in the roaring 
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“You can't beat it in New York City.” 
“All right,” said Hopkins, ‘I'll be 
round in an hour.” 

Ring four times,” said the voice, and 
hung up. 

In about forty-five minutes Hopkins 
in a taxi stopped at the address and told 
the driver to wait. He rang four short 
rings on what seemed to be the base- 
ment entrance of a private house. After 
an interval a face appeared beyond an 
iron grating. 

“Tam Mr. Hopkins,” said Hopkins. 
“T’ve come for the keg I telephoned 
you about.” 

The man drew back the door and 
admitted Hopkins to a small vestibule. 

“Wait here,” he said, turning towards 
another door. ‘It was three gallons of 
the best beer, wasn't it?” 

“Yes,” said Hopkins, ‘the very best.” 

Presently the man returned carrying 
a little keg wrapped in newspapers. 
** Fifteen-dollars-and-a-quarter,” he said, 
pausing in front of Hopkins. 

“T'’ve got a taxi outside,” 
Hopkins; “ will you puttit in?” 

*T ain't allowed out of the door,” 
said the man, thrusting the bundle to- 
wards Hopkins. ‘“ You'll have to carry 
it yourself.” 

“It's safe enough, I suppose ? " asked 
Hopkins, nodding in the direction of the 
outside world. 

“Safe asachurch. If anybody says 
anything to you tell ‘em it’s ‘ near beer’ 
and drive on.” 

In a moment Hopkins with the keg 


began 





Of the cataract rejoice, 
Love to watch the skyward-soaring | 
Lark, or listen to the voice 
Of Grorce Lanssury or THURTLE; | 
But I glean a greater glee 
From the voices of the turtle 
Calipash and Calipee. 


“NEAR BEER.” 


Ox the morning before. Hopkins’ 
birthday-party he telephoned a certain 
number on the Pennsylvania exchange. 

“T want to get hold of some good 
beer,” said Hopkins, after explaining | 
who he was and who had given him | 
permission to disturb that number. 
“Can you help me out ? ” 

“How much do you want?” said a} 
large and positive voice. | 

“ About three gallons,” said Hopkins. 

“You'll have to come and get. it,” 
said the voice. ‘ We don’t deliver any- 





“All right,” said Hopkins. 
much will it cost?" 

 Fifteen-and-a-quarter.” 

* Fifteen dollars!” 

‘* No,” said the voice ; ‘fifteen-dollars- 
and a-quarter.” 


“* How 


in his arms hurried with short steps 
across the sidewalk to his taxi. He 
lowered the keg to the floor of the car 


'and rolled it inside. 


“'Two-twenty-two West Eleventh 
Street,” said Hopkins to the driver, 
standing with one foot on the kerb. 


\** What 's the matter with you?” 


The driver had a peculiar expression 
of intense waiting, as though in another 
moment. he would be in the turmoil of 
a sneeze. His eyes seemed to be fixed, 
not at Hopkins but just over Hopkins’ 
shoulder. 

Then a heavy hand touched Hopkins 
on the arm. 

“What you got in there, chief?” 

Hopkins gasped and whirled at the 
same time. He had never before seen 
a policeman at twelve inches, but he 
knew who it was. 

“In where?” said Hopkins. 

“Get off that horse,” said the police- 
man. ‘* Where do you think?” 

“You mean in the keg?” 

* You got the idea.” 

Hopkins swallowed. 

** Near beer,” he said. 

* Near beer, eh?" This with a curl 
of the lip. “How near?” 








“Gosh! I hope it's good beer.” 





‘N-not very,” stammered Hopkins. 
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‘Well, I guess you'd better bring it 
round to the station-house and haye it 
tested.” 

_* It’s just near beer,” repeated Hop- 
kins. ‘I paid only fifteen dollarg for 
it; y-you know I couldn't get real beer 
for that.” 

“ Hop in,” said the officer. “We'l] 
see What the station-house has to gay 
about it.” ; 
“Oh, have a heart!" pleaded Hop. 
kins. “It’s only near beer.” 

“Hop in!" insisted the policeman, 
“Or would you rather have me call the 
wagon?” 

Hopkins looked at him, utter anguish 
in his eyes. A vision flitted through 
his mind of himself making a desperate | 
attempt to flee. He could hear the re- 
port of the policeman’s pistol; he 
could feel the red-hot bullet in his back. 
But wasn't even that better than the 
ignominy of this? 

Then his agony soared higher than | 
ever and great drops of perspiration | 
appeared on his face. Suppose fromthis | 
evidence the police felt themselves | 
warranted to search his apartment! 

The policeman pushed his limp and 
nearly fainting figure into the cab. 

It was a long ride to the station- | 
house. Hopkins sat there in the most | 
abject depression, wiping away the | 
moisture that kept forming on his face, 
The policeman said nothing, sitting | 
there with his night-stick across his 
knees, watching Hopkins out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

When the cab finally stopped, Hop- | 
kins raised his miserable eyes once more 
to the adamantine face of his companion 
and moved his lips. ‘ But it’s only 
near beer,” the lips said. 

The policeman called a brother-officer 
to carry the keg and, beckoning to the 
taxi-driver, he led the way into the 
station-house. 





| 
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peared, carrying the keg. Hopkins fol- 
lowed him, blackest misery in his eyes. 
He entered the cab and the driver rolled 
in the keg. | 
“'Two-twenty-two West Eleven? ‘i 
said the driver. 
Hopkins nodded and buried his head | 
jin his hands, 
| From there to Eleventh Street, on an | 
laverage of twice a block, the poor lad 
kept murmuring distractedly to him- | 
self; “ Near beer! Only near 
beer ! ”’ MANHATTAN 


Half-an-hour later the driver oF 








How to avoid the Flu. 
“The manager and his gentle, sickly little 
| wife lived in the pretty creepered bungalow, set 
| on high poles against snakes, tigers and fever, 
with steps up to it."~—Daily Paper. 








If your neighbour looks queer, buy st ilts. 
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Sir LANDON RONALD. 


Well may there rest an air serene and bland on 
These features in the likeness of Sir LANDON; 

j With such acceptance, in the general view, 

Does he conduct himself—and others too, 
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PUNCH'S PERSONALITIES.—XCI. 
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Estate Agent (offering land for building purposes to unimaginative client). “A VALUABLE SITE, SIR, FOR A GENTLEMAN'S 


CAN'T YOU SEE IT ALL BEFORE YOU? THE ROCK-GARDEN, THE TENNIS-COURTS, THE AVENUE OF ROSES ON OUR LEFT, 


THE CONSERVATORY THERE, THE PEACHES ON THE WALL, HERE THE ORNAMENTAL WATER. AMAZING VALUE, SIR, TO SAY 


NOTHING OF THE HOUSE AND THE TERRACE!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Given from Los Angeles by Princess Der Line, who was 
chief Lady-in-waiting at the Imperial.Court from 1903-5, 
Old Buddha (Lang) is a romantic biography of Tzu Hst, 
the last and greatest of the Manchu Empresses. The matter 
of the book is exclusively Oriental, but East and West, 
Peking and Los Angeles, meet and mingle, not perhaps 
quite happily, in its style and outlook. Its scenario is 
obviously influenced by film procedure. Its notions of pro- 
priety and the reverse are Hollywood’s. In a word, it is a 
Chinese holiday for an uncritical public; yet it deals with 
so much intimate history and so much extraordinary and 
otherwise inaccessible human nature that I can imagine it 
attracting the wry attention of the student. Princess Der 
Line was a child during her attendance on Tzu Hs1. You 
see her at the savage old lady’s side in a charming photo- 
graph of Peony Hill in winter. But she has pieced together 
her mistress’s story from her girlhood as secondary wife of 
the Emperor Hsten Fene to the end of her third regency 
over a series of youthful puppets. Princess Der Lina 
loved “‘Tue Otp Buppna,” as her chief eunuch flatteringly 
styled her. Tzu Hs1did not poison her son, Tuna Cuun. 
He died of smallpox. And if she did instigate his pregnant 
wife to commit suicide, poison his successor, the would-be 


reformer, Kwane Hsu, bully her sister to death and give the 





word for the Boxer rising—well, she died happy, for she 
always got her own way. So, we gather, did Li Lien YINa, 
her chief eunuch, also a past-master in what his biograph- 
ist calls ‘“self-propulsion.” That the underlings failed 
on the whole to share their superiors’ jote-de-vivre was 
perhaps a regrettable necessity. 


Mr. Sinciamr Lewis's new novel, Dodsworth (JONATHAN 
Care), is of even vaster scope than any of his earlier ones. 
An American of fifty, Samuel Dodsworth, a good-natured 
fellow who is no Babbitt and not aggressively American, 
agrees that he is now able to meet a request from his wife, 
Fran Dodsworth, who, with two grown-up children, is still 
beautiful at forty, for a tour round the world. Once away 
from America, F'ran shows herself astonishingly clever and 
adaptable, meeting Englishmen and Frenchmen alike on 
their own ground with the greatest ease. Unfortunately 
she delights in treating Sam as her “great bear,” whose 
remarks have to be explained away to the company; at 
times she even goes so far as to tell him that he is “no 
longer in Zenith.” Both feel their grievances acutely, but 
it is impossible for either of them to give way. After Eng: 
land they pass on to France, where Samuel decides to 
relieve the pressure by returning to America for 4 few 
months. Back in Paris with Fran, he finds she has taken 
a French lover, but he decides to forgive her if she will leave 
him in Paris and come at once with her husband to Spain. 
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| From there they travel through most 


of Europe, finally reaching Germany, 


| where very soon it is clear to him that 


Fran is beginning another affair with 
an impoverished German Count. They 


| decide then on divorcee, and Samuel 


finds in Venice an old friend, Edith Cort- 
wright, who, he decides, can give him 
the love he has missed for so many 
years. It will be seen that Mr. Siv- 
cLain Lewis has set no limit to his 
stage. It is the world, and, as the 
Dodsworths are not typically American, 
the players are really Mr. Everyman of 
fifty and his fortyish wife. Possibly 
this has lessened the artistic merit of 
his book; but what does that matter? 
| Here is a marvellous array of types of 
all nationalities, and such brilliant argu- 
ment as needs a setting toitself. There 
is also a very good story. Indeed a 
| wonderful book. 
| If, as there seems no room to doubt, 
African iTarvest (BurTErwortH) 
Reveals the frigid facts about 
The Boer tillers of the earth, 
| I’m bound to say that I should not, 
If choice were offered, be contented, 
| To choose that sort of farmer’s lot 
| For any joy that it presented. 


| They seem to think that any plan 
Unauthorised by Holy Writ 

| For raising crops invites a ban 

| With Satan at the back of it; 

| And, fighting thus the advancing horde 

| Of scientific empire-makers, 

| Their harvest brings them no reward 
But mortgages and dwindling acres. 


| The tale Miss Stevenson relates 
| Shows one such farmer and his kin 
| Struggling along in spite of fate’s 
Settled desire to do them in ; 
| The telling has the stamp of truth, 
| But, spite of its undoubted graces, 
It gives a sombre view of youth 
In Africa’s great open spaces. 
| To the commonplace mind the ama- 
| tiveness of an abnormal girl and a men- 
| tally deficient boy is a subject so remote 
| from the idyllic that the attempt to 
| make an idyll of it seems to betray a 
| certain insensitiveness in the attempter. 
| The malignity of one of Stevenson's 
villains was largely attributed, I re- 
member, to his combining “ outer sensi- 
| bility and inner toughness”; and I do 
| feel that there is something malign 
| after the Baillantrae fashion in Miss 
| Sytvia TownseND WakrneEr’s handling 
of her latest story. Sukey Bond and 


Eric Seaborn encounter on an Essex farm, where Sukey 
has been dumped as maid-of-all-work by the wife of a 
Southend vicar. The lady's own idiot son has previously 
The couple drift 
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Second (busy with sponge). “ FUNNY THING, ARRY, YOU BEGIN TO REMIND ME 0’ 
SOMEBODY.” 








been farmed out on the same homestead. 


together, and an epileptic fit, whose oncoming is attributed 
_to Sukey’s blandishments, results in Eric's withdrawal to 


the vicarage and Sukey being cast upon the world. Follow 
her adventures, up to the Leng of marriage with her hero 
and the birth of their first child. The figures which surround 
the principal couple—two farmers, two vicars, a trio of wives, 
a female innkeeper, a bawd, a lord- and lady-in-waiting and 
(ultimately) QuEEN Victor1a—are either presented with 
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mordant realism or endowed with the fabulous quality of 
animals on an old screen—*ddves‘of Siam, Lima mice.” 
Mrs. Mullein of Halfacres Farm exemplifies the first method ; 
the bawd, an ecclesiastical-looking potentate of Shoebury- 
ness, the second. The prettiest thing about the book is the 
gossamer lyricism of much of its detail, By an exercise 


‘of imagination I can just see The True Heart (Cuarro| 


axp Wixpvus) enjoyed as a story, but only by a reader 


whose sympathetic weights and measures are as erratic 


as the storyteller’s own. 





temembering how blindingly the fog of war descended on 


| ordinary mortals during the latter half of 1914, it is rather 


consoling to find that even the French President of that 
time was utterly unable to obtain a clear statement as to | 
what was happening to his armies in the field 


| to-day record——-The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré, 1914 


| rather than from any 
| direct statement, while 
| only some shadowy in- 


| the horrible strategic 


| more ghastly tactical 
| blunders of the French 


| gave final victory to the 


(Hememann)—shows him completely devoted to the task | 
of winning the war, yet, although himself very much the | 
dominant force in the f-~ . ae aac 
civil government, con- 
stantly thrust aside and 
left in the dark by mili- 
tary overlords This 
third volume of his 
memoirs retains—rather 
fascinatingly after this 
lapse of time—the at- 
mosphere of suspense 
and uncertainty; such 
leading events as. the 
fall of Maubeuge, for 
instance, or even the 
main sweep of the Ger- 
man right wing, coming 
to knowledge through 
a series of deductions 


dications tell dimly of 


misconceptions and still 


“YES, AND I'VE LABELLED THEM 


Generals that nearly 








j enemy. There is little here that is new or sensational, little 


that is of intimate personal concern, the general tendency of 


| the recital being todiminish the stature of the principal actors 


| in the great drama. 














Even the famous Presipent himself, 
hating to remove the seat of Government to Bordeaux, yet 


| going; longing to be with the troops, yet hardly allowed 


to see them; the mark alike of the German gunners, who 
deliberately ranged on his home in the war area, and of 
those anonymous scoundrels among his own country- 
men who pestered him with accusations of cowardice- 
even he shows at this stage as rather an ineffective figure. 
The most impressive personality in the narrative and the 
only one who is seen to have envisaged the war in its 
true perspective is our own Kironener, calmly inf rming 
his horrified French allies, who expected the war to end 
this week or next, that in eighteen months’ time he will 
haye an army of a million to support them. 


Mr. Rupotrn Messen belongs, I should suppose, to the 
middle-brow section of instructed film-fans. He goes to the 
pictures not to gape but to make his thoughtful apprecia- 
tions, and in This Film Business (Benn) he has much to 
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His day- | 





“YOU 'RE PUTTING A LOT OF SEEDS DOWN, SMITH?” 


I'VE ADDED THE ENGLIsu EQUIVALENTS FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUR FOWLS.” 
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| say that it would do the film magnates good to hear if they 
| had the right kind of ear. I hope and believe he is wrong 
| when he tells us that America, now responsible for two-thirds 
of the output of films and for the most part produc ng stuff 
and nonsense highly-seasoned with S.A, (studio abbreviation 
for “sex appeal”), is about to launch a vigorous campaign 
of American Jingoism upon a hapless world. Mr. Messer, 
writes from the standpoint of a commonsense pacifist and 
is deeply conscious of the possibilities for mischief in this 
film business if handled by fools or knaves. It is now no 
longer the necessary sign of a vacant mind to go the pictures, 





selves hampered by ignorance of its history, processes, 
achievements, jargon, personalities and dreams our author 
| provides a lively book of instruction not hampered by any 
‘reluctance to make sweeping general statements 


To The Inconsistent Villains was awarded the first prize 
in Messrs. Metuurn’s “ Detective Novel Competition,” a 
ei: : ———T result that is not in the 
least surprising. In fact 
the only fault to be 
found with it is that 
the man who tells the 
story has, in an endeay- 
our to emphasize the 
wonderful detective 
qualities of his friend, 
been made a little too 
obviously a fool and a 
foil. For the rest Mr, 
N. A. Tempce - Enus 
has provided a first-rate 
mystery, and such an 
exciting series of chases 
that they left me pant- 
ing. Thescenes ofthese 
deeds of villainy and the 
reverse are laid in Essex, 
a county dear to the 
heart of sensational 
& novelists. And I smiled 
when the presiding gen- 
ius of the tale asked his 
assistant if he knew 
Essex, and received the 





ALL WITH THEIR LATIN NAMES, BUT 





and for those newcomers to this experience who find them. | 


ee 





A nS es aa —_| helpful reply that he} 


had watched county matches at Leyton. 
petition is in this branch of fiction I prophesy with con- 
fidence that this story is a winner. 





The Perfect Murder Case (HEINEMANN) is original in that 
its villain gave notice to the authorities that a murder was 


locality and actual date, After such an opening the readers 
of sensational fiction will be surprised to hear that the 
| murder was carried out according to plan. Then the hunt 
| for the criminal began, and it is the chase that is of supreme 
| importance in tales of this genre. Here Mr. CuristorHER 
| Busn gives his followers a good hunting run, though at 
times the scent is none too strong. Suspicion fell quickly, 
and with reason, on the four nephews of the victim; but 
each member of this quartet possessed what seemed to be 
a bomb-proof alibi. A well-written yarn and, in spite of 
improbabilities, cleverly devised. , 














Mr. Punch welcomes a collection of his own golfing experi- 
ences, which has been edited by E. V. Knox (Evor). It is 
called Mr, Punch on the Links, and is published by METHUEN. 





Keen as the com- | 


going to be committed, and even informed them of the | 
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Bese is 


| expresses the opinion that 


| of the tide. 





| in the Kast-End, 


| however, shut our eyes to 


| listeners-in, 


| M.P. 


Aprit 3, 1929.) 
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We understand that the next M.0.C, 
team for Australia will sign on for three 
years or the duration of the Tests. 


A former errand-boy has become an 
Many a promising lad comes to 
this. x 


According to a London, detective, bur- 
glars always try to enter a house by 
the front-door. The only solution seems 
to be to put them off by having the 
front-door at the back. 
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spring, of course, the walls would be 
yellow with them. 
* 

Several readers of The Evening 
Standard complain of sleeplessness. 
Relief may sometimes be obtained by 
changing the evening paper. 

- * 


The Musicians’ Union is undertaking 
a combing-out campaign, Many musi- 
cians’ heads look all the better for 
combing-out. 


Starved Fields, as the title of a new 
Welsh novel, invites comparison with 





Mr. Luoyp Groroe's Land Policy. 


famous Mayfair mansion may be re- 
moved to America, we hasten to express 
the hope that every effort will be made 
to retain Grosvenor Square in’ this 
country. 


Mr, G. B. Suaw expresses the hope 
that, if ever a jawbone should be sold 
as ‘his, it will be a healthy one. Pro- 
spective purchasers should be careful 


to ascertain that it is not that of a | 


carnivore. se 


i 


—— 


| 





Several Opera stars are believed to | 


contemplate following the example of a 
famous basso in deserting the stage for 





A writer on Varsity sport 


Oxford have reached the turn 
The impression 
during the recent Boat Race 
was that it was dead ayainst 
them, 


Women can be expected 
to do the right thing at the 
General Election, we read. 
Then why don't they do it 
when driving a car? 


According to a veteran 
musician the best way to 


avoid influenza is to sing 
lustily. It keeps possible 


germ-carriers at a distance. 
* 

A West-End hosier has 
designed a club-tie for his 
clients, it seems. There has 
long been a want of some 
means of distinguishing those 
who don’t buy their hosiery 


Mr. Brverutry NIcHOoLs, 
a paragraphist reminds us, is 
not yet thirty. We cannot, 


the approach of this literary 


milestone, DOWN A 








Applicants for permission to be pre- 
sent in a B.B.C. studio during vaude- 
ville performances are cautioned not to 
be too exuberant in their apprecia- 
tion, No such injunction is needed by 

te 
+ 

An American has discovered that a 
high note whistled into a microphone 


| will extinguish a candle placed in front 


of the loud-speaker. In our opinion 
the old-fashioned method of extinguish- 
ing candles has the advantage of sim- 
plicity. 


It is noted that in an important exhi- 
bition of water-colours there is only 
one picture of primroses. In a normal 





VOL. CLXXVI, 


Lady Driver, “TELL. ME, GEORGE, QUICK! 
RIGHT SIDE OF THE ROAD TO KEEP WHEN YOU 'RE RUNNING 








HILL BACKWARDS LIKE THIS?” 


In the list of names of roses quoted 
by the horticultural expert of The Daily 
Express as best for the ordinary garden 
we miss that of the “* Daily Maal” rose. 


An ice-cream vendor has appeared 
at Colchester wearing a straw hat. 
We gladly recognise the movement to- 
wards better salesmanship, 


At the annual dinner of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, the Duke of North- 
umberland recalled that at the brilliant 
Court of Louis XIV. nobody took baths. 
Aprés nous le Déluge was, of course, 
then the slogan. a 
In view of the possibility that a 


WHICH 18 THE 





the “ Singies,” 

. 
Notwithstanding the an- 
nouncement that thirty thou- 
sand pounds has been spent 
on restocking the Thames 


paratively calm. 
x * 


The news that Portsmouth 
had qualified forthe Cup Final 
was received locally with in- 
credulity, even when it was 
told to the marines. 


ing his hand at bull-fighting. 
This seems a matter for the 
R.S.P.C.A, 


volt in Monaco, it is under- 
stood that the Mexicans are 


up by them is in no danger. 


Members of Parliament 
rarely get to know one an- 
other very well, says a politi- 
cal writer. On the other 
| hand it seems that Mr. Davrp 
Kirnkwoop knows a lot of 
Members to shout at. 





The use of a sign language 
as & means of conversation between 
foreigners is being advocated. Film 
stars with prohibitive accents are hoping 
to stage a ‘‘come-back” on the silent 
talkies. 


An American visitor declares that he 
never heard worse English spoken than 
in London. “Say, that guy sure slob- 
bered a bibful.” 





“Fut. Poun-Suatern Carn ror £140." 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
We prefer to choose our own company. 


“£1,000 von Nationa Derr.” 
Headline in Morning Paper. 
Mr. Crurcurmn would be well advised 
to get rid of it at such a price. 


with fish, anglersremain com- | 


Tunney is said to be try- | 


With reference to the re- | 


satisfied that the record set | 
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“I'M ALONE,” 
Air: “Ulatume” (Epaar ALLAN Por), 
U.S.A. 
| O, say, what's the trouble, dear sister, 
| And why are you making @ moan, 
Emitting a petulant moan ? 
CANADA, 
| It’s my rum-runner—how I have missed 
her ! 
And what will you do to atune, 
What damages pay to atone? 
You have raised a most serious blister 
On account of my ae I'm Alone, 
A large di atical blister, 
Se caling ary loved I'm Alone. 


U.S.A. 
| Well, she wouldn't heave-to, so we shot 
her, 

And blazed till she sank like a stone, 
| With her cargo of booze like a stone; 
| It began (growing steadily hotter) 

In the strictly prohibited zone ; 
It began in American wotter, 
In the dry territorial zone. 
CANADA, 
I assert that you started to pot her 
Outside the prohibited zone, 
In an ex-territorial zone; 
| "T'was in neutral and nobody's wotter, 


| And that's why you IL have to atone ; 
| [ repeat that in nobody's wotter 
You went for my lost I''m Alone. 


O. 5. 





LOVE’S FADE-OUT. 

| Ys, dear,it’sallover. Regular fade- 
| out. Not a flicker left. (Two cawfees, 
| Miss, and look slippy. We got to get 
| back to business.) I don’t seem to 

have much luck with men, Maud, 
They're all alike, dear, but movie stars 
are the worst of the lot. You be guided 
by me, Maud, and don’t you never have 
_ nothing to do with movie stars. They 
| think in millions of dollars; but what's 
| the use of thinking in millions when 
| you've only got ninepence ? 
| Besides they ‘ve att got Hollywood 
| on the brain. And love in Hollywood 
; 





isn't what you and me call love, Maud, 
for everandever, It's only a breather 
| between one divorce and the next. 
Bert? Ain't I telling you about Bert 
as fastaslean? (Yes, I did ring. | 
| want a spoon. Think we were going 
| topinch the silver?) This is the very 
last time I come here, Maud. Cawlee 
like mud and no spoons. Yes, I said 
movie stars, dear. There's stars and 
stars, Maud. It takes all sorts to make 
a film. Big stars and twinklers. 
You see Bert's been mad on films 
ever since the Gaumont Graphic “shot” 
the unemployed waiting for the dole, 
and Bert was in the picture. He was 
third from the end of the queue in a 
cloth cap. No, dear, it didn’t ran 


very long. Wasn't enough action in 
it 

But it set Bert hankering after Holly- 
wood. He thought he'd got a film face, 
but you couldn’t see much of it reelly 
for his cap, though he's got a beauti- 
ful bowler at home which he wears on 
Sundays; but of course he didn’t put it 
on because he'd no idea he was going 
to be filmed. 

You don't get much fun out of the 

ictures when you go witha professional, 
Maud. You don't reelly enjoy them 
unless you go there and have a good 
cry. But you can’t enjoy a good cry 
» od he tells you Giorta’s tears are 
only glycerine, ean you? And when 
the hero's trampled to pieces by the 
herd he spoils your enjoyment by tell- 
ing you it'sadummy. I don't call that 
fair—do you? Live and let live is what 
I say. 

Art for art's sake’s all very well, Maud, 
but when it comes to trapesing round 
all the movie shows in London and sit- 
ting in the cheap seats when there's 
perfectly lovely dance-halls just as 
cheap it's too much of a good thing, 
Studying technique, he calls it. No,dear, 
I don’t suppose you know what it means, 
nor me neither. And it isn't as if we 
sit and hold hands, Maud, and read 
them sub-titles out loud together like 
sensible people. It's all criticism, eriti- 
cism, criticism. He even criticises Joun 
BARRYMORE. 

“You can’t hold a candle to Jonny 
Barrymore,” I says. “If you was half 
the man Jonn Barrymore is you'd act 
different,” I says, “when you take a 
girl out for the evening. You might 
load her with presents or buy her some 
jewellery. I’m not stopping you. And 
you might love her a bit like a Sheik, 
instead of sitting with your ‘ands in 
your pockets growling about art.” 

If he'd take me to a cabaret, like 
they take the poor girls in the pictures, 
it'd be something to be going on with. 
Mind you, I don’t hold with all their 
goings-on in them places. But fish and 
chips out of a paper-bag is a bit of a 
come-down when you 've seen ‘em eating 
caviare and drinking cham. on the 
screen. 

But it's the morals of Hollywood, 
Maud, that I can’t stand. You'd think 
& man who'd sat in the ninepennies 
at the picturedrome with you every 
Monday for sixteen weeks would be 
faithful—-wouldn'’t you, Maud? You 
see we'd practically lived under the 
samé roof all that time, and we'd got 
settled down, sort of. I mean, when 
& inan gets regular in his habits like 
that you begin to have hopes of him. 

Why, I've cried on his shoulder at 
The Kid, and he let me, though he 
don’t care for crying as a general rule. 
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It's a sort of tie witha man. And you 
know that bit where they're going to 
beat The Kid, when a lump comes in 
your throat? I grabbed his hand tillthat 
was over, and he squeezed it, though 
he ain't one to hold hands at the 
pictures, being too busy studying his 
technique, whatever that is. He had 
to blow his nose hard too, and when a 
man feels like that about a kid that 
isn't his own it makes you feel as if 
ou know, Maud. Sorter married to 
dim, if you see what I mean. 

But you can’t trust a man who's got 
these Hollywood notions. Sixteen 
times I've sat in the ninepennies with 
him at the picturedrome, and the seven- 
teenth time he goes into the two-and- 
fourpennies with that cat Susie—all 
henna and lipstick, and thirty if she's 
a day. 

Told him about it? I should think 
I did tell him. There's nothing of the 
Silent Drama about me 

“Changed your leading lady?” I 
says, sarcastic. ‘“ None of your Holly- 
wood ways with me, my lad.” 

“Tt’s all right,” he says; “ Susie's 
got a walking-on part in Underground, 
She was only giving me a wrinkle or 
two.” 

“She's got plenty,” I says; “and 
now you 've had ‘em you can just give 
her a walking-off part.” 

“You don't aces film actors,” 
he says. “ We're all pals in the pro- 
fession. We got to let ourselves goa 
bit. Temperament—that's what it is, 
my gel. You leave her alone, She 
ain't done nothing to you. It’s no good 
you registering jealousy. You got it 
all wrong. Chuck it, kiddie, and give 
us a close-up. You don't do them so 
bad.” 

“ Nope,” I says; “you ‘ve had your 
quota. I’m through.” 

Came the dawn, Maud. Well, not 
the dawn exactly. Ten o'clock it was. 
And it's all off. Just like Hollywood, 
Maud. And you be guided by me and 
don’t never have nothing to do with 
film stars. No, I'll pay, Maud. I got 
nothing to save up for now, W. E.R. 


Diabolism Down Under. 
“Signor Lucien , Professor of Singing 
and Grand Opera Bass. Mr, Udda , City 
Organist of San Francisco, U.8.A., writes: 
‘To me you are one of the few great sinners of 
to-day.’ "——New Zealand Paper : 








Propaganda in a Pill-Box. 


“Locat Briers. 

Tabloids depicting life in Macedonia were 
presented last night in the Community hall, 
Prinity Street, by the recently organised Mace- 
donian Women’s Society of Toronto.” 

Canadian Pape. 


This sort of brevity is greatly to be 
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POLLS ASUNDER. 


Sianorn Mussonint (in the quiet civilian dress of a Dictator), “WHAT'S ALL THAT MARTIAL 
GEAR FOR?” 

Mr. Barpwix. “WELL, I'VE GOT TO MEET MY OPPONENTS IN THE LISTS.” 

Sianon Mussoum1. “IN ITALY WE ONLY HAVE ONE LIST, AND I DON’T ALLOW 
ANY OPPONENTS.” 
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“We all pay lip-service to Educa- 
tion,” said my good friend, Poker, “ but, 
frankly, I have always taken the view 
that the purpose of schools is to get 
the children out of the home. And 
after a winter like the last I begin to 


| wonder whether even from this practical 


point of view the education of the 
young is worth the trouble and expense. 

“What happens, you see, is this. 
The fees for each term are payable (and 
indeed paid) in advance. The children 
return from a costly summer holiday by 
the sea, which is supposed to have ‘ set 
them up’ for the winter. The last 


| week of the holidays they spend at home 


I say ‘spend ’ advisedly—end-of-the- 
holiday ‘treats,” you know, and of 
course quantities of clothes. The first 
fortnight of the Christmas Term they 
also spend at home, for during the last 
week of the holidays they associate 


| with some careless child who a day 
or two before term contracts measles, 
mumps, chicken-pox or whooping-cough, | 


and my children consequently are in 
quarantine. My children invariably 


| spend the beginning of term in quaran- 


| tine, 
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“ During this period they lead a double 
life. I have paid for their food at school 
and I am also paying for their food at 
home. In the third or fourth week of 
term they generally return to school, 
Mary to a day-school and Margaret to 
a boarding-school; and the quiet life 
of the home begins. 

“ There is now very often an unbroken 
week of education, sometimes even two. 
But in the fourth or fifth week of term 
Mary breaks out with the measles, the 
mumps, the chicken-pox or whoop- 
ing-cough, and, being a day-girl, she has 
itat home. By about mid-term she is 
well enough to resume her studies, and 
the quiet life of the home begins again 
But at mid-term Margaret comes home 
for the mid-term ereat or week-end”’ 
(“ never had any mid-term ereat,” said 
Poker savagely)—‘ Margaret comes 
home for the mid-term week-end, and 
she generally stays at home till the 
Christmas holidays. For she comes 
|home with a high temperature and a 
|feverish cold, contracted at hockey, 
gym, or some other health-giving ac- 


| tivity for which I am paying through 
it 











jamount of ‘setting up’ at the seaside 
J 


is any safeguard against the various! strong. 








complaints and diseases to which the 
children are exposed at a really healthy 
school). Well, this cold passes easily 
into bronchitis and that sort of thing, 
and very often we find that the poor 
child has brought home the strepto- 
coceus as well, which gets about the 
house and lays up her mother and the 
servants. During this period I am pay 
ing for Margaret to be fed, educated and 
preserved from sickness in one pace, 
and I am paying for her to be fed, nursed, 
X-rayed, inoculated and doctored in 
another. However, by about December 
Ist, with luck, she is ready to go back 
to school, in nice time for the examina- 
tions. About this time, however, tli-re 
is a bad epidemic of mumps, measles, 
whooping-pox or chicken-cough at her 
school. Sometimes it is so bad that 
the school breaks up a fortnight earlier 
and distributes a herd of infect ous 
| children and bacilli all over the country. 
| If not, we generally decide that it 1s 
really too silly to send Margaret back 
to school for three weeks to catch the 
|mumps for Christmas; so Margaret 
| stays at home and catches the mumps 





he nose (and, mind you, I find that no} at a Christmas party instead 


‘Meanwhile Mary has been going 


That is to say, a week or two 


‘ —_— 
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after mid-term Mary has fallen down 
during the rest-hour in the playground, 
got two cut knees and a sprained wrist, 
which is thought to be fractured, so she 
has to be X-rayed. (My children spend 
half their lives under the X-rays.) She 
is therefore unable to write, to play 
lacrosse or the piano, to do gym, fret- 
work or modelling in clay, or any of the 
enlightening ‘extras’ for which I am| 
paying through the nose. However, she 
has not got the mumps ; but a few days 
before the end of the term the girl who 
sits next to her in form gets diphtheria 
and her bosom-friend goes down with 
the whooping-cough. -So Mary comes 
home plastered with quarantine labels, 
and we have to refuse the Forsters’ 
alluring invitation to spend Christmas 
with them in the country, for the 
| Forsters have young children too 

“The Easter Term,” said Poker, “ is 





a very similar story. During these two 
terms I reckon that I pay at the rate of 
about a pound a minute for my daugh- 
ters’ education—that is, for education 
actually received—say, five shillings a 
sum and ten bob for every irregular verb. 
Frankly, it is too much. At home we 
no longer speak of the Christmas Term 





and the Easter Term—they have become 
theChristmas Quarantine and the Easter 
| Quarantine ; and we say that dear little 
| Margaret will soon be home for the 
Mid-Term Epidemic. I have become 
| rather unpopular with our charming 
| head-mistresses, for when I pay their 
accounts I generally rewrite them in 
| this sort of way : 

| WHOOPING-COUGH ACADEMY FOR 
| 


GIRLS 
CHKISTMAS (QUARANTINE, 


Mary Poker, 


Sa 4& 
17 10 O 
To Special Course in Diphtheria 8 8 0 
To one sprained wrist, two con- 

tused knees and aseptic elbow 9 50 


To Course of Mumps. 


To free use of school strepto- 
coccus and special exposure 

to measles and scarlet fever. 10 10 0 
| To Reading, Writing and Arith- 

MOOIAD 695 ie se ie ee 
£46 14 0 
ee 

“T used to say that I sympathised 
with the mistresses’ difficulties; but 
now I am not so sure. I have a foul 
suspicion that they go round the dormi- 
tories at night dropping secret packets 
of mumps and measles into the little 
ones’ tooth-glasses. And unless they 
will promise to abandon this barbar- 
ous practice I shall give up the idea of 
educating my young. 

“The only other solution is this. 
There should be a State Mumps, 
Measles, W hooping-cough and Chicken- 
pox Station, to which all children would 
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Defeated player in Club Final, “ISN'T If DREADFUL, BURGESS? FANCY BEING 
7! I SHALL NEVER BE ABLE TO LIFT UP MY HEAD AGAIN,” 
Burgess. “ WELL, YOU DONE IT IN THE MATCH ALL RIGHT,” 








be sent as a matter of course and get 
these darned diseases over. A healthy 
child could have them all at once, and 
after that could get on with its educa- 
tion without much interruption. No 
child would be allowed into a school 
unless it had been through the Station. 
The unfortunate parents would get their 
money’s-worth of algebra and might 
occasionally be able to plan out their 
lives a week or two in advance.” 

“You seem a little cross, Poker,” I 
said, 

‘“T am,” said Poker. “I have just 
received the bill for the Easter Term 


Quarantine.” A. P. H. 








“ For one split second she hesitated.” 
Story in Woman's Paper. 
How much more elegant than “ Half- 
he | 
a-mo 








The Cynic at the Linotype. 
‘No service was held to-day in St. Stephen's 
E.piscopal Church for the 18th successful Sun- 
day Daily Paper. 


Thoroughbreds Prefer Beige. 
“Mrs, H. —~ - watched her husband's 
horse come home in a pinky-beige fine tweed, 
strapped smartly with cedar-wood brown. 
The blonde beige hat was small and of felt.” 
Tasmanian Paper, 


If this goes on we shall soon be having 
going-away costumes for fillies, 


Two Mauvais Quarts d’Heure. 

“The half-hour water cure gives to the skin 
a glass of water always at hand and taking a 
sip, not colouring of the cheeks, This neoes- 
sitates having a wonderfully transparent look, 
showing up the soft a drink, every half-hour 
throughout the day, It is easier to do than 
it sounds once the habit is acquired.” 

Scots Paper. 

We can well believe this. 
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| which all that is beau- |, 
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AN ELECTION—PERHAPS—IN 1929. 


Many were the emotions that surged 
through the bosom of Mortimer Fol- 
| jambe as he rolled along the grimy 
streets of Slagdon in his high-powered 
barouche-landau. Here, in these un- 
sromising surroundings, might be for 
him the first rang on the ladder of Fame. 
These sooty streets might send into 
Parliament one who was destined to be 
a second Lord Beaconsr1e.p and dazzle 
| not only England but the world, alike 
with the breadth of his vision and the 
brilliance of his oratorical power. He 
knew the De-rating Bill by heart. Its 
burning phrases had bitten into his soul. 
With it he could sweep the rough indus- 
trial purlieus of Slagdon as though with 
a fiery cross. The Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on (CC 
the Shops (Karly Clos 
ing) Acts 1920 and 1921 
was another feather in 
his morion as he rode 
to the war. The coal- 
ameared faces of the 
men and women of Slag- 
don kindled as he passed, 
and cheers went upfrom 
groups standing at drab 
street-corners to which 
the breath of spring had 
never been known to 
penetrate, 

And then, at the very | 
door of his Election | 
headquarters, there 
passed him, riding in an 
eight-cylindered cabrio 
let, a face. It seemed 
to Mortimer Foljambe 





as though his heart had Wather, “TH 
— 
There ave faces in 
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tiful in Nature and Art, all that m6 de 
sirable and lovely in History, Biology 
and Conchology, seem to be united in 
one exquisite whole, transfigured by 
Poetry and irradiated by Romance. The 
eyes of the face were a deep and limpid 
blue. It was crowned by an aureole, 
8o far as could be seen beneath a hat 
shaped like a surgical bandage, of 
lustrous hair, The cheeks of the face 
were dimpled. There was a smile on 
the face’s Tips. Nor was the face alone. 
| There was attached to it in the usual 
_ manner a form so slender, 80 charming, 
that words to describe it fail the writer's 
pen. One slim hand, outstretched in an 
imperious gesture that might have pro- 
voked a sonnet, indicated that the divine 
being, after passing him, intended to turn 
| to the right. And then she was gone. 
The heart of Mortimer Foljambe be- 
| cameas molten wax. His pride forsook 
‘ him, and as he entered the presence of 
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his agent the 
large attaché-case marked MI. were 
shaking like aspen-leaves. 

“ Before we speak of business,” he said 
to the man, “tell me instantly, what was 
the radiance that passed but now ?” 

The agent stared. He was a hard 
brusque man 

“The wood-nymph who fluttered past 
the building,” explained a “in 
a straight eight, just before | came in.” 

“Ermyntrude ffoulkes,” he replied. 

“ Ermyntrude,” he repeated. His 
heart dwelt fondly on the syllables of 
the beautiful name. They conveyed to 
him all the world of chivalry and 
romance——but nothing more, 

Then he noticed a rather quizzical 
look on the agent's face, 

“ What is the matter?” he inquired 








AT POET FELLOW MUST BER A LOAFER 1 won't HAVE HIM 
COMING HERE EVERY EVENING.” 


Daughter. “ But, Fatuen, I'M HIS INSPIRATION. HE CAN'T WORK UNLESS 


ERY EVENING.” 


sharply. “ Why are you looking at me 
like that?” 

* Ermyntrude ffoulkes,” ropeated the 
agent. “Your opponent. The Labour 
Candidate.” 

His opponent! Mortimer blanched. 
That crystallisation of all beauty, that 
synchronisation of all loveliness, his 
enemy ? Impossible yet true. 

“Is she really anxious to stand for 
Slagdon ?” he asked, 

“ Keen as mustard,” replied the man 
Then, noticing the look of aristocratic 
hauteur on the other's face, he corrected 
himself hastily—“I believe she has the 
welfare and prosperity of the working 
classes earnestly at heart.” 

‘“‘leave me!" said Mortimer Fol- 
jambe, and, sitting down on a chair, he 
pressed his hand to his feverish brow. 
His head swam ; his pulses tingled. It 
was half-an-hour before he began to see 
things clearly. 





) fingers which held the 
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Politicos. Dawn. Fame. Chivalry, 
Beauty. Nationalisation of Industry, 
Cedars under the moonlight. The Abo. 
lition of Poor Law Guardians. Rapture, 
Bureaucracy. The Taxation of Petrol, 
Love. The words chased madly through 
his mind, And then at last he rose. He 
had made the great decision. Foljambes 
with a lady's gage in their helmets had 
endured suffering and privation before, 
and a Foljambe should endure them 
again. Ambition fell from him like a 
cloak. He loved, 


Never, perhaps, in the whole history 
of Slagdon had a speaker so wildly in. 
competent contested the seat as the Con. 
servative Candidate. Where were now 
the glib phrases describing the formula 
for weighted population, where the de- 
“=i fence of automatie 
machines, that a few 
months ago had fallen 
80 lightly from his lips? 
Not a heckler but was 
able to embarrass him. 

Pressed to justify the 
adoption of the totalia- 
ator, he stammered and 
broke down. ‘The elee- 
tors of Slagdon, at first 
apathetic, began to at- 
tend his meetings in 
order to jeer, They 
brought eggs. They 
tested them. ‘The fine 
athletic form, the aris- 
toeratic features of Mor- 
timer Foljambe were 
spattered with them till 
he looked like it lawn 
shining with crocuses 
or an advertisement for 
the National Ngg Cam. 
paign. He bore them 

wnt UNflinchingly, 

‘One cannot make an omelette,” he 
said tohimeelf, “without breaking eggs.” 

His omelette was sacrifice aud every 
yolk was chivalry. The shells were a 
declaration of love. 








And Ermyntrude—what of her? 

The reader well may ask. In her heart 
too love began to burgeon when she saw 
how matters lay. Only a few silent 
eloquent glances had passed bet ween 
her and Mortimer, but they were enough. 
If & man can endure humiliation and 
misunderstanding for love's sake, so can 
a woman, The passionate intensity, 
the half-prophetic zeal with which she 
had begun to argue the settlement of 
industrial problems along the lines of 
the Melchett-Turner Report as « step, 
if not more than a atep, towards the 
nationalisation of the means of pro: 
duction and distribution, waned visibly. 
Her heart fluttered, She faltered often 
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Granny. “1 WANT SOMETHING NOVEL IN SPORTING THINGS FOR MY GRANDSON,” 
Shop Assistant, “ HOW ABOUT ONE OF THESK SHOOTING BEATS, MADAM?” 
Granny. “NO, NO, YOUNG MAN, I'D NEVER FORGIVE MYSELP IF IT WENT OFP.” 


| in the middle of a phrase as the image 
| of Foljambe'’s fine pale face, starred 


| mind, 
| mockery of the populace 


with yellow smears, floated up in her 
She too began to excite the 
Boos rent the 
air, More than one dilapidated orange 
hurtled past her delicate and shell-like 


ear. But she too stood her ground, If 


| hesitation, if futility could achieve it, 


j 
| 
| 
| 





Mortimer Foljambe should win! 


And now, on the eve of the poll, a 
strange revulsion set in amongst the 
Arumour went round, none 
knew how, of the sweet secret that lay 
between the Candidates, Mach, for love's 
sake, was striving to put the other im! 
Film fans to the most hardened of them, 
adorers of fashionable weddings, readers 
of Society Notes, they felt a warm gush 
of sympathy for the young pair which 
drowned every political consideration 
and conquered every disposition to ridi- 
cule. The egg-throwing ceased; the 
oranges were laid aside. Cries of “ Bless 
her, dear heart!" would come from the 
back of the room when [Ermyntrude 
ffoulkes addressed a meeting with piti- 
ful ineptitude in the Public Baths. 
Strong men wept while Mortimer Fol- 
jambe stuttered in the Market Square, 


electorate, 
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When it beeame known that the two 
Candidates bad had a secret interview in 
the Municipal Art Gallery and Natural 
History Museum, and that Mortimer, 
kneeling near the fossilised skeleton of 
a pterodactyl, had begged Ermyntrude 
to take the seat, and that she tearfully 
had refused, popular enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. Both Candidates were 
cheered and presented with bunches of 
violets and forget-me-nota as they 
passed through the streets, The agents 
were in despair, 


The declaration of the poll was a 
acene which will never be forgotten by 
who witnessed it, The figures 
were returned as follows: 

Mortimer Foljambe [C.| 0. 
iirmyntrude ffoulkes [Lab.| 0, 

Not since the days when it was a 
rotten borough had the polling at Slag- 
don ever produced such a curious result. 
Every single elector had voted, but 
everyone had spoilt the paper by making 
two crosses, one against each name, 

Anew Election had tobe held. But little 
did it matter to Mortimer Foljambe and 
Ermyntrude ffoulkes. They were floating 
together, politics forsworn, in a painted 
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Commercial Humour. 


From a Ceylon chemist’s advertise- 
ment of a nerve tonic: 


“Sieeriisances Resronnn,” 


To give policemen quids pro quo 
Is not pro bono pos ay 

And, if you offer one a wad, 

Your quids may land you both in quod. 


From a catalogue of an Indian pie- 
ture show : 

“A shepherdoss in a sullen mood pondering 
deeply aa to what would be the condition of her 
pet lamb (which is in her hands), The young 
one of the vomiting sheep in case she (vomit- 
ing sheep) would expire. Price Ra, 150,” 
The realistic school of painting seems to 
be firmly established in India, 


“Princesa Martha , . will be greeted on 
the platform by the King and Queen of Norway, 
and by Princes Olaf, who will leave the train 
carrying the bride and the Swedish royal 
gucsts.”——Daily Paper, 

The Seots bridegroom used to be ex- 
pected to carry his bride over the 
threshold of their home, The Nor- 
wegian evidently gets a bigger handful. 
It is comforting to reflect on Prince 





gondola on the Grand Canal. von. 


Onar’s athletic reeord. 
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It is charming news that an eminent 
| woman novelist has collaborated in the 
| production of a book which, disguised 
: a6 a children’s tale, actually teaches 
| the young idea how to cook. 

But why not extend this admirable 

scheme to the adult novel ? 

The following opening chapters will 

set all readers to re-living their own 
love-story, besides feeling themselves 
some steps along the path of culinary 
knowledge. 


The Course of True Love. 
Cuarrer I. 


It was sunset in the hamlet of Beeton- 
Tomery. The sky, still shimmering 
with heat, was curdled with clouds, as 
a sauce will curdle when you omit to 
stir it in one direction only. 

Alison Mace was leaning over the 
gate. The observer, had there been 
one, would surely have said to him- 
self, “She is thinking those long, long 
thoughts sacred to youth ; and who are 
we to grudge day-dreams to our future 
mothers—these slips of things who ask 
of life but perhaps three minutes a day 
for brown studies, merely the time in 
which an egg is softly boiled?” 

And the observer would have been 
| wrong. Alison was brooding resent- 
| fully over her lover. 

Inevitable that the daughter of the 
Reverend Chives Mace and the son of 
the Squire of Beeton-Tomery—wind- 
bitten Colin Stumer—should have loved 
and tokened, that their parents should 
have given glad consent, with a “ For- 
rard away! Hoick to the altar!” from 
ihe Squire, and one of his sudden brays 
of laughter which, his graceless son 
often declared, could be heard in two 
counties. 

But that morning Alison and her 
lover had quarrelled. While Colin and 
she sat that day in the larch coppice, 

| he had ruminated, “To-morrow I shall 
be eating my first Dinner in Hall.” She 
had laughed—then, and laid ber bright 
head on his old shooting-jacket that 
smelt of peat, tobacco, foxes, soap, earth, 
trout and gunpowder—a manly smell. 

“What do they give you to eat in 
the Law?” she asked. 
| He was enchanted at the domesticity 

of the question. Alison would make a 
fellow a wife in a thousand! No modern 
_ nonsense about her. But his voice was 
suitably offhand, for his pride in his 
coming profession went oddly deep, as 
he responded vaguely, “Oh, stews, 
| haricot—~anything that doesn’t take 
| any time to eat or get ready, I expect.” 
| She gurgled. “Colin! A haricot takes 
| ages! You have to peel and dice the 
| carrots and turnips, then fry the onions 


with them; then wipe, flour and partly 
fry your meat, and then set it to simmer 
for at least two hours, adding your fried 
vegetables and seasoning. Now, boiled 
beef would save time, and you can tell 
the Lord Chief Justice I said so! The 
stock from fresh silverside can always 
be used next day for soup, if you add a 
little beef-extract. Only even then the 
vegetables must be drained out of the 
pot or they turn the stock sour.” __ 

And then she had put her hand into 
his pocket, a feminine trick he usually 
found adorable, and drawn out a post- 
card, 

“ Don’t look at that,” he said sharply, 
even while she read, “ Craband Lobster, 
£2 10s.," and whitened. So he was a 
spendthrift? Was this going to be 
their married trouble ? 

Her voice roughened with tears ; she 
stammered, “ At this time of year even 
well-dressed crabs should be obtainable 
for three-and-six ;"" and suspicion sim- 
mered between them, and antagonism. 


Cuarpter II. 


Colin squared his shoulders. ‘“ The 
Crab and Lobster is a night-club. The 
£2 10s. represents the amount I spent 
upon a supper there.” 

So he was a roué? 

Still, all might have been well had 
she not turned the card. Looking up at 
her was that famous bold face, with its 
sleeky evil head and sensuous mouth, 
furtively smiling—La Soularde, the 
notorious diseuse, whose marrons risqués 
were drawing all London to the Paleo- 
leum. Even the country girl had heard 
of her. 

Slowly she twisted the ring from her 
finger. Well, life must go on; already 
it was lunch-time, and soufflés must be 
eaten at once or they become perfectly 
flat, she reflected absurdly. 

She started blindly, running. 

Colin smoked in silence. 
" ~ 

In subsequent chapters not only will 
a variety of menus be outlined, together 
with hints as to their preparation, but 
the story unfolded to the end. We 
shall read how the lovers parted in 
misery and anger, Alison to join a 
Teaching and Culinary Order of Bom- 
bazine Deaconesses, and Colin to take 
silk after silk at the Bar; of how La 
Soularde became involved in a scandal- 
ous case, in which she sued the pro- 
prietor of “Auntie’s,” a shady night- 
club, and accused the manager of an 
attempt (inspired by jealousy of his 
rival for her favours) to poison her dish 
of curry, alleging that it contained 
strange flavours, the unfamiliarity of 
which aroused her suspicion; of how 
the accused triumphantly demonstrated 





with chafing-dish in court that said 


flavours were obtained by shredding pi- 
mentos and the flesh of muscat gra 
and by the reduction to powder of one 
Bombay duck, which was added to the 
plat at the last moment, instead of 
being served separately in the more 
usual manner—a method that was in 
fact no criminal attempt, but a spécialité 
de la maison. 

We shall read of how Colin wag 
briefed for the prosecution ; of the an- 
guish of Alison as she pictured the 
enforced hours of intimacy when the 
rising young K.C. would be subjected 
by the diseuse to wiles, chypre, sex- 
appeal and common memories, as they 
discussed the line the defence might 
take; of how Alison, discovering during 
a special Welfare Week to Batmen’s 
Wives (including a course of Home 
Cookery) that Colin's obstinate silence 
about the actress in their talk in the 
coppice was a noble concealment of the 
fact that the supper at the “Crab and 
Lobster” was really given by him fora 
young undergraduate nephew, who was 
about to make a fool of himself over 
the diseuse unless remorselessly chaper- 
oned ; of how, throwing her deaconess’s 
bonnet over the windmill, Alison, in 
the guise of a cook-housekeeper, came 
to Colin in his rooms in Fountain Court, 
and of how he at last discovered her 
identity through being plied with all 
his favourite dishes (including a sheep's 
head with parsley-sauce, and turnips 
mashed in tarragon vinegar—a delicacy 
peculiar to Beeton-Tomery). 

Finally, we shall read of how she 
admitted she had been hasty and un- 
generous, and of how the Judge, who had 
dropped in for a cigar with his brilliant 
young protégé, muttered, “ Young love, 
young love .. . where would the Courts 
be without it?” and blew his nose very 
violently. 

Undoubtedly a book to read and 
digest. RACHEL. 


THE FOOTBALL MARKET : A RECORD DEAL. 

Extract from “ The Wilchester Echo,” 
Thursday, March 13th, 1930 :— 

For some little time all has not been 
going well in the local football camp. 
The Wilchester Tigers have been losing 
matches with unfailing regularity since 
Christmas and have only amassed three 
points out of the last eight matches. 
Their position in the League has been 
causing grave concern amongst their 
supporters, who are naturally anxious 
that the club should not be seen in 
lower company next season. 

In view of Saturday's important 
match against Burbleton Rovers (away) 
it is satisfactory to know that the 
directors have taken drastic steps to 
rectify matters. Yesterday the whole 
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of the Tigers’ first team was transferred 
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en bloc to the Burbleton Rovers Club 
with a cash payment of £15,000 in ex- 
change for the players of the Rovers’ 
first team. Hitherto the Tigers have 
never vanquished the Rovers on for- 
eign soil, but the prospects of achieving 
this distinction next Saturday are now 
decidedly rosy. 


Extract from“ The Burbleton Argus,” 
Thursday, March 13th, 1930 :— 

The financial stringency which has 
been harassing the management of the 
Burbleton Rovers Football Club has 
been considerably relieved. We are 
authoritatively informed that yesterday 
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the directors sold the first team en bloc 
to the Wilchester Tigers for a cash 
payment of £15,000 plus the transfer 
to the Rovers of the whole of the Tigers’ 
first team. There is thus every prospect 
of the players receiving their wages this 
week. In view of these developments 
the “Local Derby” versus the Tigers 
next Saturday will be awaited with 
keen interest, and the gate will probably 
constitute a new record for the ground. 


Extract from “ The Wilchester Echo,” 
Monday, March 17th, 1930 :— 


AT LAST! 
After years of strenuous effort the 








Small Boy. “On, MUMMY, BABY WAS SO ANGRY JUST NOW—HE GNASHED HIS TOOTH AT ME.” 


Wilchester Tigers have at last suc- 
ceeded in defeating Burbleton Rovers 
at Burbleton. The match on Saturday 
attracted a record gate, 42,371 people 
and one “mascot” paying £2,476 4s. 11d. 
for the privilege of witnessing this 
Homeric contest. The Tigers were the 
better team throughout and won com- 
fortably by three goals to one. This is 
an exceedingly satisfactory result for an 
away match, and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that they will do even better 
when performing on their own ground, 
The management are to be congratu- 





lated on this practical solution of their 
difficulties. 
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| LIVESTOCK IN BARRACKS. 
) XX.—Batoo Bear. 

I ronp you last week about Elspeth 
the elephant’s brief entry into mil:tary 
life from a passing circus. W ell, that 
passing cireus has once again been a 
cause of trouble in our battalion, because 

| it unfortunately didn’t pass far enough. 
In fact it settled for a might or two at a 
village down the road, and of course all 
the troops turned out in force that even- 
ing to see it. 

Delving as we have done now into 
the origin of the trouble, 
we find that Private Pull- 
through really started it, 
and this on the very after- 


again with a hopeful air, changed his 
mind and walked off in a pet. 

That night, however, at the circus, 
relations between some of this gentle- 
man’s friends and the troops were a 
trifle strained. Things culminated in 
Private Muzzle, who was fondofanimals, 
being hit on the nose because he insisted 
on feeding with a tin of plum-and-apple 
the “‘ Wild ‘Immerlayan ‘Ill Bear, very 
fierce,” after it had done its turn and 
returned to its cage outside. 

A general scuffle resulted, consisting 
at first of minor incidents, such as a 








noon that the circus passed. 
It happened like this :— 
Apparently, in the excite- 
ment of Elspeth’s attempts 
at taking a leading part in 
“A” Company's drill, one of 
the cireus-waggons missed 
the right turning and went 
astray. Some while later 
Private Pullthrough, who 
was on fatigue duty, was 
leaning in a negligent but 
soldierly manner against a 
tree at a turning a little 
way up the road when a 
dishevelled civilian in shirt- 
sleeves approached him. 
This man looked at Pull- 
through, and by way of 
showing hisfeelings towards 
the King’s uniform-—for he 
had a Communist complex 
spatonthe ground. Pull- 
through buttoned up his 
tunic and eyed him thought- 
fully. The man studied the 
road-turnings for a moment 
and then looked about him 
for someone other than a 
paid minion of the capitalist 
system to answer his in- 
quiries. There was no other, 
so he hailed Pullthrough 
and said, “Hey, soldier! 
Seen a waggon of monkeys 
pass down either o’ these roads?” 
Now Pullthrough might have replied 
that the waggon had taken the turning 
to the left, as he had seen it do; or, since 





, henaturally disliked the fellow, he might 


have remarked curtly, though untruth- 
fully, that he hadn't noticed any waggon; 
or he might simply have preserved a 
dignified silence. There was therefore 
little excuse for his actual reply, even 
though the question was rather a gift. 
He merely grinned and said, “ Why ? 
Have you fallen off?” 

The man squared up to Pullthrough 
aggressively, then, finding that Pull- 


through simply unbuttoned his tunic | fight and closed the 


PLUM-AND-APPLE FOR THE “WiLp ‘"IMMERLAYAN 





| black-eye cleverly presented by Private | 


| Pullthrough, an opportunist, to his play- 
| mate of the afternoon. A moment later, 
| however, the Hindooattendant in charge 
of the bear hit Private Barrel inthat part 
of Private Barrel which is most open 
to attack; and Private Butt, coming 
chivalrously though wildly to the aid of | 
his friend, by accident smashed two bars | 
of the wooden cage which confined the 
bear. Whereupon the bear, who had 
waited three years for this, shot swiftly 
out and disappeared into the night. 
Shortly after which the Regimental 





Police, always spoil-sports, stopped the 








That night we all slept with closed 
doors and windows, and Swordfrog, who 
is nervous, with a kitbag stuffed up his 
chimney. Our acquaintance with“ Wild 
‘Immerlayan Ill Bears, very fierce,” 
might be limited, but we had no inten. 
tion of extending it. 

Baloo Bear, however—-as Holster, 
who is a Kipuine fan, had christened him 
—did not appear till nine-thirty next 
morning, when in an interval between 
parades he emerged from a clump of 
gorse, cleared out four barrack-rooms 





‘ILt Bear.” 


terests and began to follow Private 





circus. 


almost as quickly as a Summons to Pay 
Parade, and treed a fright- 
ened bugler on “ B” Com- 
pany’s orderly-room roof, 
where in an access of de- 
votion to duty he blew the 
'* Barrack Fire Alarm,” the 
“Heath Fire Alarm,” the 
“Orderly Sergeants” and 
the “ Officers’ Mess.” 
Baloo Bear was thus im- 
mediately brought to the 
notice of higher authority; 
for, Holster soon appeared 
atthe double, explaining his 
swift action as due to the fact 
that he was orderly officer 
and had heard the Fire 





Alarm, whereas it is our be- 
lief that he had only heard | 
the Officers’ Mess call and 
responded automatically. | 
While messages were hur- | 
riedly sent to the circus to | 
come and claim their dan- | 
gerous wild beast, the crowd | 
was easily kept back. Wher. | 
ever he roamed, there the | 
outskirts retreated hurriedly | 
backwards, sideways and | 
sometimes upwards. 

The creature, however, 
did not seem particularly 
interested in any of us— 
not even in Holster, who 
by virtue of being orderly 
officer kept finding himself 
at the front, despite the 
most wizardly and strategic 
moves on his part. In short, 
Baloo Bear appeared to have some- 
thing on his mind, and strolled about 
in the manner of one looking for some- 
thing valuable he had just mislaid. 

At last he found it, just about the | 
same time as the circus proprietor, three 
huskies with guns and the Hindoo at- 
tendant appeared hastily on the scene. 
It was not what we should have called 
something valuable ; indeed, it was only 
Private Muzzle. But then Private 
Muzzle bad the evening before given the 
bear some jam. Baloo Bear, with 4 
happy snuffle, abandoned all other in- 





Muzzle through thick and thio. 
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Private Muzzle, however fond of ani- 
mals he may be, is not used to being 
followed through thick and thin by 
“Wild "Immerlayan ‘Ill Bears, very 
fierce.” Nor was his agitation allayed 
by the ominously cautious attitude 
| adopted by the cireus proprietor and 
| his minions, who, with expressions of 
| great trepidation and guns well to the 
| fore, were initiating a stealthy surround. 

ing movement in the manner of men ex- 
pecting to be attacked and torn to pieces 
| any moment. 

The following round-up was for some 
| time worthy of film he-men dealing with 
a rogue elephant. The proprietor called 
out orders in a cautious whisper and 
| bade everyone keep quite still for their 
lives’ sakes ; the Hindoo gabbled quietly 
to himself in Hindustani, and Lieutenant 
Holster looked as brave as possible and 
told the men to get back to their huts 
while there was yet time. Throughout 
the chit-chat the three huskies with 
guns moved watchfully from point to 
point,and Private Muzzle moved rapidly 
from point to point. 

This was all very well as long as no 
particular initiative was displayed by 
Baloo Bear. (Holster by the way had 
twice been reproved bythe proprietor for 











referring thus to the animal, being told 


on each occasion that it was a “ berrown 
bear.”) When, however, the animal 
suddenly gave up all hopes of Muzzle as 
a source of supply and made a bolt for 
the country, the proprietor, having to 
choose between losing a valuable ex- 
hibit and sacrificing the well-sustained 
illusion of ‘Wild ‘Immerlayan Ill Bear, 
very fierce,” jettisoned the latter. 

He stood up and in a commanding 
voice called, “’ Ere, come back, Rupert !” 
and Baloo Bear stopped guiltily, came 
briskly back and, after begging and 
dying for the King in the hopes of 
averting summary punishment, suffered 
himself to be led off ignominiously by 
the left ear. A. A. 








The Portland Vasc. 
A vandal’s missile—O outrageous act !— 
Had left it, like the perpetrator, crackt ; 
And staid Victorians cursed aloud the 
cause 
Of their awakened reverence for the 
* Vause.” 


Hamlet at Mortlake. 
We are asked to deny that the follow- 
ing soliloquy was uttered immediately 
after the Boat-Race :— 


The Dane (No. 3 in the Oxford boat). “O, 
that this too too solid flesh would melt!” 





HOT STUFF. 


[The Medical Research Committee, to whcse 
report on the virtues of violet-rays we referred 
last week, state that there 1s no present reason 
to believe that artificial sunlight is more bene- 
ficial than the old-fashioned mustard plaster, 
which is infinitely cheaper. } 
THovcH cranks have their “ violet” 
fancies 
And bottlo up beams from the sun, 
I never was one to take chances 
With new-fangled medical fun; 
Instead, with a faith quite ecstatic 
That’s pulled me through troubles 
untold, 
Whenever I’m cold or rheumatic, 
I stick to the simples of old. 


And still, when my chest becomes chilly, 
My spouse makes a gay little pad, 

Bright-hued like the daffadowndilly 
And warmer than Allahabad ; 

No “sunshine” at guineas per bottle 
She covets to dapple my skin, 


My tissues at twopence a tin. 








The New Orchestration. 
“ COCKROACHES IN A Fiat.” 
Headline in Daily Paper 





In the old days these instruments were 
| one note higher. 
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TO PICK A WILD-FLOWER. 





But brands with a health-giving mottle ; 
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Suburban Hostess (to Host). “TH® PARTY ’S NOT GOING VERY WELL, JOHN. 


ALONG AND LIVEN THINGS UP.” 











I WISH SOME GATE-CRASHERS WOULD COME 








OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Summer Sport at ADEN. 
We are not well off for the wilder 
fauna in Aden. True, an aged pair of 
baboons have carried on a precarious 
existence for many years on the barren 
sides of Shum-Shum, our highest peak ; 
but those heemen who yearn to spend 
their short leave in big-game shooting 
are forced to cross the Red Sea. 
We have, however, one line in which 
we are unparalleled, our crabs. These 
are of three varieties, the large and 
edible, which are brought from some 
remoter part of the coast; the not so 
large and quite inedible, which run 
with incredible speed on ridiculous 
stilt-like legs before one’s car on our 
longest beach ; andthe charming hermit 
crabs. 
It is the last-named who provide one 
of our most popular hot-weather sports. 
When the sea feels like a tepid bath, 
| even after sunset, and the effort of re- 
| dressing leaves one soaked through and 
| through, the only satisfactory time for 
| bathing is after 10 Pr.a. Someone says, 
: “Let's go down to the beach;” cars 
| are filled, iced beer and sandwiches pro- 

duced and, after an hour or so, when a 
glorious sense of coolness and replete- 

















ness has been obtained, someone says, | heis just a shell. Then an eye swivels 
“ What about a crab-race ?”’ cautiously out of cover, then a claw, 
Hermit crabs fit themselves into any | and in a few minutes each is legging it 





shell which comes handy, and I have|sturdily, if deviously, for the tape. I 
never found two specimens which, even | have known a runner encircle the whole | 
if they are of the same shape, are also|inner line before making any attempt | 
of the same size. The method of pro-| to cross the outer, and yet be declared | 
gress varies with the shape of the shell | the winner in the end. 
and the size of the occupant, some| A piece of ham-sandwich forms an ap- | 
moving in curves, some preferring a| preciated reward for success, but usually 
tacking motion and a few proceeding | renders the recipient too thoughtful to 
backwards, which makes the job of|be of any use in a second event 
handicapper no light one. The usual] It’s a good sport, and I don’t think 
entrance-fee is R.1 per crab, and the|even the R.S.P.C.A. would mind. 
owner may hunt up any particular om 
shape he fancies. 

After a few preliminary canters and JESSICA IN LONDON. 
a weeding out of the more obvious Tue CHAIR-MEN. 
" rabbits,” the picked specimens are in- You know those men 
troduced to the course. Experience has} Who walk about in the Parks all day 
taught us that the fairest takes the Collecting pennies from everyone there | 
form of two circles, one within the other. | Who sits on a chair? ; 
The runners are put into the inner one, | If now and then 
facing (at least their respective owners | They should want to sit 
hope so) outwards, and at a given signal | On a chair for a bit, 
they are released, the first to CTOSS the Do you suppose they would have to pay 
outer line being declared winner. A/| Themselves for it ? R. F 
pleasing variety may be introduced by 
means of a few shallow trenches to be seibili 
negotiated, tank fashion, en route. us oe oe 

When first released each crab remains |. -1"avellets cannot be seen between the hours 

we of 10.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 

perfectly still and pretends hard that 
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A VIRTUOSO INDEED. 


Tue sums paid for books from the 
library of Mr. Jerome D. Kern, the 
American composer, at his sale in New 
York the other day, were so dazzling as 
to turn the thoughts of countless per- 
sons towards collecting. Even if we 
cannot all write a tune like ‘Ol’ Man 
| River,” we can be in at the birth of most 
| first editions, the only problem being to 
secure and lay down the right ones. 
| That is what people are saying; and 
| never were first editions being bought 
so eagerly and read so little. 

But first editions are an old and very 
obvious quarry. There are other books 
far more rare which the acquisitive con- 
4 noisseur may pursue if he has the selec- 
tive mind and a true passion for the 
printed word; and it might perhaps be 
of value to beginners in this noble sport 
if I describe the infinite pains which 
have been devoted to thechaseof literary 
rarities by the illustrious bibliophile, 
Mr. Atrrep Masser, who recently 
allowed me to examine his treasures. 

Mr. Masser has worked on lines 
totally different from those of the ordi- 
nary ruck of book collectors. Whereas 
| they want a book to be perfect, it is of 
no interest to him unless it has defects. 
Let me give in his own words the ac- 
count of how he alighted upon this 
fascinating and, he hopes, lucrative, 
hobby. 

“It was, I think,” he said, “in 1915 
: or possibly 1916—lI can’t be sure, nor is 
| the exact year material; but I know it 
: | was during the War—that, wearying of 

the world’s upheaval, I turned to book- 

| collecting ; and it came about by a very 

| odd chance. I was reading a novel by 

| OppeNHEIM when to my surprise I came | 

again upon an incident that I had| 
already read and thought to have done 
with; and then, examining the book 
with care, I found that the section, 
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Curio Dealer, “‘ THERE’S A NICE PAIR O’ ’ORNS, ON’Y A COUPLE 0’ POUNDS.” 
Caledonian, “THEY ’RE AWFU’ DEAR.” 


o« P ; Dealer. “OF COURSE THEY ’RE ORF A DEER. WOT D' YER 'SPOSE THEY'RE ORF 
pages 33 to 48, had been twice bound oF? A RABBIT?” 





iq in. At first my reflection was that, in 
spite of opinions to the contrary, it was| they would come under the heading of |I mean speaking from the collector's 
possible to have too much of a good| Association Books), but any copy in| point of view—romances of Ernen M. 
thing ; but then I realised what a piece| which the binder has included extra Deut. You have no idea,” he added, 
r of luck was mine: I was probably the | pages, or any copy wanting pages which | ‘‘ with what interest I turn the pages 
: possessor of a unique copy of this pop- | the binder has omitted, receives its place | of every new book,and howdisappointed 
ularauthor’s work. In a moment I had | of honour and often a sumptuous special | I am to find that all is well. Such a 
| decided how my spare time should for| tooled leather cover to enclose the | hobby as mine makes Literature a new 
the rest of my life be spent: I would | original cloth. and living thing, and gives it additional 
collect imperfect books.” ‘‘ Here, for instance,” he said, tenderly | attractions.” 

Leading me to an inner room, which | proffering a copy of The Sherk, “is an| He sighed the happy sigh of a proud 
he told me was made of steel, and fire- | example of the omitted section. This | and contented man. 
proof, Mr. MassEr then displayed some | book, otherwise perfect, lacks pages 81) “ And what,” I asked, “are you going 
of his most cherished volumes. Such|to 96. Here”—caressingly stroking a| to do with your collection ?” 
books as merely lack leaves, torn out as | copy of the sixtieth thousand of Married| . “It depends,” he said, “on how my 
pipe-lighters, hs does not worry about, | Love—‘is another example of redun- | other and more ordinary investments : 
unless, of course, they had been torn by|dancy. Sometimes the printer is my | turn out. If I become poor I shall sell i 
smokers of eminence, such as Mr. BAup-| benelactor too, as when a whole page/|it either to Dr. Rosenspacn or to Mr. ' 
WIN or Sir James Barrie, and the van-| fails to take the ink, as in this copy of | anne Wetts; otherwise I shall ‘ 
dalism could be authenticated (when | one of the otherwise not remarkable— leave it to the nation.” E. V. L. 
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Ix my little wheeled abode 

I rush along the by-pass road 
For ever and for ever; I 

Watch the moving figures fly, 
Mounting with the engine's purr 
On my small speedometer, 

See the rolling meadows green 
Hurtling by through gasolene, 
Hour by hour, and contemplate 
Someone else’s number-plate 
Moving just in front of me 

On the by-pass, endlessly, 

And within my looking-glass 
See the unexampled ass, 
Sitting very still and clear, 
Who is moving in my rear. 


Nothing else transpires, because, 


Owing to Creation’s laws, 

Kach of us has got as much 
Power within his moving hutch, 
None of us can well exceed 
Anybody else’s speed ; 

So along the by-pass road, 

Each within his wheeled abode, 
Adequately covered in 


Lest the air should barm our skin, 


On and onward we explore 

The surface of the concrete floor, 
Till I wonder now and then 

If we differ from the men 

Who were sitting rank on rank 
Yesterday inside a bank, 
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Or the Roman galley-slaves 
Toiling on the endless waves, 
Only that the latter did 
Get some exercise amid 
The absolute monotony 


Of moving onward through the sea, 


And, I gather, when they, died 

Were chopped in little bits and 
shied 

Through the portholes at the side. 

This could not occur to me 

Unless I stopped so suddenly 

That the idiot at my back 

Rushed mto my moving shack, 

Or the fool who is in front 

Did the same unlikely stunt, 

Causing me to spiflicate 

His infernal number-plate 

And strew his little wheeled abode 

All around the by-pass road... . 


Come, then, for I have a hunch 
That the hour is ripe for lunch ; 
Let us pull aside, my dear, 
Having signalled very clear 
Just what we intend to do, 


And, pausing for a drink and chew, 


Watch the other cars roll by 

O’er the concrete endlessly, 

Every passenger shut in ~ 

His interminable tin, 

And for half a moment seen 

Through the hot-house of his 
screen. 
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Here within this verdant nook 
Let,us.pause and watch them. 

Look, 
April scatters rare delights, 
Primroses and aconites 
Shine upon the grassy floor ; 
Here are— 

What a filthy bore! 

Everybody else as well 
Seems to ae the notion. Hell! 
Pushes out the little clutch 
Of his tiny moving hutch, 
Parks beside us till we touch, 
Pauses for a drink and chew 
Just the same as me and you ; 
And the moving caravan 
By premeditated plan 
Turns to immobility, 
Every little toy of doom 
Changes to a luncheon-room, 
Till all Nature seems to be 
An al fresco A. B.C., 


Or a Lyons’ Corner House 


Lovely, yet monotonous ! EVOKE. 








Filters or Philtres ? 


“Furmration System May Be Insvaeen, 
Will Be Undertaken This Year If Money Is 


Available, Says Mayor.” 
Massachusetts Pape 


“Birp Burtps Nest us Street Lame.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. | 
An early bird after the therm ? 
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THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GREEN ; 


o 
or, ZERO-HOUR AT MONTE CARLO. 
BEING MR. PUNCH’S UNAUTHORISED CONCEPTION OF THE REVOLUTION IN MONACO. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, March 25th—Amid some 
mutterings of defiance against what 
Lord Satispury called ‘the extreme 
doctrines of privilege ” laid down by the 
House of Commons, the House of Lords 
accepted a motion not to insist on their 
Amendments (disapproved by the Com- 
mons) to the Local Government Act. 

Jamaica, where the bananas come 
from, has something else besides ‘‘ Gros 
Michel” to be proud of. It has no 
wireless. It is true that, according to 
Sir Antaur Honsrook, ‘keen interest” 
is felt in broadcasting in the island, but 
Mr. Amery informed the 
| Housethat nobody sofarhad 
| applied for a broadcasting 
| licence. Presumably the up- 
| to-date Jamaican with time 
| onhis handstunesintoOAX 
| Lima or listens to a breezy 
'chat on the Renaissance 
| from QXQTL Yucatan. 
| Mr. Japorinsky’s Bag- 
‘gage sounds more like the 
| title of a comedy of man- 

ners than the subject of an 
attack on the SECRETARY 
vor THE Dominions Unfort- 
unately we shall never know 
who Mr. JABOTINSKY is or 
what happened to his bag- 
gage, because all that could 
be elicited from Mr. AMERY 
was that the practice which 
led to the protest has ceased. 
Mr. Harpe is the cham- 
pion of equal pay for both 
sexes where the same work 
is done, but does not find 
| the cause especially easy to 
_promote. He tackled the 
PostmastTER-GENERALabout 
it to-day, asking him why, 
since both sexes did their 
/ work with equal efficiency, 
they could not receive the 
same rates of pay. This 
calm assumption of masculine equality 
| Was too much for Lady Astor. Was it 
| not the fact, she asked, that in some 
_ cases one sex did the work much better 
than the other? Mr. Harpir, who 
had fondly imagined that he was stand- 
ing up for those who cannot stand up 
for themselves, subsided. 
_ Replying to a Question on the sub- 
ject of the Regulation requiring that 
the doors of cars parked in authorised 
parking places must be left unlocked, 
| the Minister or Transport again re- 
vealed the cloven hoof of bureaucracy 
by declaring that “parking on the 
public highway is an indulgence.” 
| It is nothing of the sort. It is a 
Tight of the citizen which may, it is 
_ true, have to be curtailed owing to the 














exigencies of modern traffic, but is still 
a constitutional right. That no Mem- 
ber should have rebuked the Minister 
for his unconstitutional attitude only 
goes to show how spinelessly our legis- 
lators have passed under the Depart- 
mental thumb. 

Replying to Mr. Keuuy, the Home 
Secretary stoutly defended the Gov- 
ernment’s action in refusing to ratify 
the International Convention prohibit- 
ing night-work in bakeries, onthe ground 
that the Convention applied the pro- 
hibition to master bakers themselves 
as well as to operative bakers. That 
Sir WiL.1AmM with equal zeal upholds 


























RIVAL ANALYSTS. 
Sir ArnTuurR STEEL-MaiTLAND. “NINETY PER CENT WATER, NINE 
PER CENT COLOURING MATTER AND ONE PER CENT TINCTURE OF 
CREDULITY.” 
Mr. E. Brown. 
FEELING.” 


the Shop Hours Act, which involves 
the master shopkeeper in restrictions 
intended to benefit the operative shop- 
assistant, merely shows that consistency 
is not one of the jewels that begem the 
Home Secretary's brow. 

Mr. Luoyp GrorcE was apparently 
too busy catching the public eye—and 
that of the public Press—to-day to find 
a moment to catch the Speaker’s. The 
House seemed to consider this unfor- 
tunate in view of the fact that the 
debate was on Unemployment and the 
House had looked forward (or pretended 
to have looked forward) to a shining 
exposition by the dynamic Liberal 
leader of his modest programme for 
reducing unemployment to normal in a 
year at no extra cost to the taxpayer. 





“ AnyHOW, I FIND IT TAKES AWAY THAT TIRED 





So it came about that the Right Hon, 
Member for Carnarvon, who is rapidly 
becoming the talk of the country once 
more, became for the moment the talk 
of the House. It was not very compli- 
mentary talk. Mr. Grenretn, who 
moved the Labour motion, viewing un- 
employment with concern, compared 
Mr. Lioyp Gzorae’s promise to remove 
the unemployment spectre from our 
midst in 1919 with his complete failure 
to grapple with the grizzly ghost in the 
years 1920, 1921 and 1922. Sir Oswanp 
Mostey, having intimated that Mr. 
Luoyp Geroras, like his compatriot, 
Taffy, had come to the Socialists’ house 
and stolen all their plans for 
reducing unemployment, 
proceeded rather naively to 
explain that they were no 
use, anyway. 

It remained for the Mix- 
ISTER OF LaBour to put the 
finishing touches to what 
might be described as a de- 
bate on the essential futility 
of the Squire of Churt's 
scheme. Like a chemist ex- 
ploring the ingredients of 
some much-advertised pat- 
ent medicine, Sir ArtHuR 
Sreet-Mairnanp analysed 
Mr. Liuoyvp GEoRGE’s pan- 
acea and pronounced it to 
consist almost entirely of 
water and colouring matter. 
How could he put sixty-two 
thousand unemployed on 
electricity work when the 
electrical trade was already 
straining every nerve to fill 
the orders stimulated by the 
Government's electricity 
schemes ? How could three- 
hundred-and-fifty thousand 
men be put to work on the 
roads within a year when 
the preliminary work alone, 
according to the estimates 
of surveyors, would take 
many months ? 

The tragic honour of “standing in 
Elgin’s place” fell to Mr. Brown, a 
Liberal back-bencher with a pedestrian 
mind and an insufferably loud voice, a 
sound man with none of the mere- 
tricious arts that make a politician 
plausible or a political speech worth 
listening to. He did, however, manage 
to get back on his Socialist tormentors 
by reminding them that their only 
remedy for relieving unemployment not 
filched from somebody else was that 
embodied in the sage utterance of the 
Fabian high priest, Mr. Smyey Wess, 
who had oracularly explained that the 
way to cure unemployment was to pre- 
vent its recurring. The one point that 
might have occurred to Mr. Browx— 
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that where patent medicines are con- 
cerned it is faith and not tincture of 
aloes that move mountains, and that 
Mr. Lioyp Georcr has an infinite 
capacity for engendering faith—seemed 
to have escaped him. nie 

Tuesday, March 26th.—W hile the 
rolling Liberal waggon, hitched to its 
resurgent star, was negotiating the roll- 
ing electoral road along the lines 
indicated by Mr. Hersert SAMUEL, a 
new and possibly not less dynamic force 
was being introduced into the 
House of Commons. 

Amid the loudest and most pro- 
longed applause that the House 
has indulged in for — a day 
| Miss Jenny Lez, Lanark’s new 

twenty- four-year-old Member, 
| was introduced and took her 
seat. Pretty,natty, very serious, 
very competent, not lacking in 
assurance or (one suspects) tem- 
per, Miss Jenny blew in among 
the jaded and mostly middle- 
| aged Members like a breath of 
Spring. She represents indeed 
the new Spring of youth—eager, 
impatient, industrious, efficient, 
shibboleth - hating, precedent- 
despising youth—that presently 
for the first time will exercise 
and enjoy to the full the privi- 
lege of suffragium and honores. 

Whether the winter of our 

political discontent is made sum- 
mer by this daughter of the pro- 
letarian gods remains to be seen. 
Miss Ler’s name and raven 
| locks suggest the Romany stock. 
One can only hope that there 
is just enough of the “raggle 
taggle gipsies, O” concealed in 
her trim make-up to temper the 
_ severities of the young Edinburgh 
| Portia. 

Other victors of the “Little 
| Election” took their seats, Con- 
| servatism’s ewe lamb, in the 
shape of the new Member for 

Bath, contrasting thinly with 
the Opposition’s triple reinforce- 
ment. 

The Pair Ministerexplained 
to the House that it had been decided by 
all parties concerned that an Economic 
Committee, set up under the auspices 
of the Committee of Civil Research, 
should first consider the Channel Tun- 
nel. If the Economic Committee finds 
that the Tunnel is an economic possi- 
bility, the political and military aspects 
of the matter can then be reconsidered. 

| The Prowe Mrytster said that the 
Committee would be “of extraordinary 
strength,” a phrase which caused some 
suspicious Members to wonder if it 
may not be above proof. 
Mr. Batpwin also 
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House that, after careful investigation, 
there seems no occasion for the Gov- 
ernment to take action in respect of the 
price of petrol. 
Colonel Wepawoop had a question 
down about dual citizenship in Palestine. 
“Willthe Right Hon. Gentleman do his 
best to get Palestinian citizens back to 
Palestine?” asked Sir Ronert THomas, 
who believes in Britain for the Welsh. 
“Including the organizer of the Liberal 
Party,” added Mr. Westwoop unkindly. 
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Sik HERBERT SAMUEL, HAVING HITCHED THE LIBERAL 
PaRTY WaGGON TO THE POLL STAR, FINDS HIMSELF EX- 
CEEDING THE SPEED-LIMIT OF HIS WILDEST HOPES.” 


The Army Annual Bill produced the 
annual debate on the abolition of the 
death penalty for cowardice, which Mr. 
Durr-Cooper defended with more elo- 
pm than zeal. The Savings Bank 

ill and the Reconstituted Cream Bill 
were read a third time. 








International Town-casting. 
“Genoa (Switzerland).” 
Notice in Wireless Paper. 
We understood that broad - casting 
brought the countries together, but we 


ae thought it could do as much as 
this, 
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POSTPONE THE ELECTION. 
A Hawr-Oren Lerrer 10 THe 
Prime Minister. 

Dear Mr. Batpwin,—Rumour has it 
that you intend to “ go to the country” 
at the end of May. But may I, in the 
first place, respectfully remark, Sir, that 
that is a time of year when everybody 
else is in Town? You stand for Con. 
servative principles, but if it is not @ 
breach of Conservative principles to 
plunge us unnecessarily into a 
General Election at the height 
of the London Season then Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonatp is _posi- 
tively a Tory. What, Sir, are 
the harassed hostesses of Bel- 
gravia to do all May if the 
brightest and best of England's 
guests are gadding about the 
country making speeches about 
the Rates? And will the June 
parties be much better off, with 
all the comings and goings of 
Cabinet-making, coalition form- 
ing, portfolio- pinching and 
what-not to disturb the peace? 

Yet it is not for the Season's 
sake that I implore you to pro- 
long the life of this Parliament 
to its natural end and postpone 
this odious Election to the month 
of October, Frankly, Sir, to me 
personally an Election in May 
will be highly inconvenient. I 
have promised to give what 
small assistance I can to a cer- 
tain Member in a certain town 
in the Industrial North; and, | 
much as I admire our basic in- | 
dustries, the thought of spending | 
the last three weeks of May in 
any town in the Industrial North 
is definitely distasteful. Here in | 
Hammersmith the lilac should | 
be in bloom and our laburnum.- | 
tree (one of the late-flowering | 
species) in bud. In the young | 
creeper on the wall there will | 
be the twitter of nesting birds 
(sparrows). In May™ the swans | 
sail forth from Chiswick Eyot | 
and show their cygnets to the | 
world. In May our Yacht Club races | 
forthe Vice-Commodore’s Cup and other 
important trophies: in May my boats 
lovely and inviting with the varnish 
and the paint of spring. In May the 
Muse sings freely in my soul, and at 
any moment I may burst into verse. In 
May I begin my sun-baths on the roof, 
and there beneath the canopy of heaven 
industriously obey the Muse. Sir, am 
I to spend this sunny and creative time | 
upon the grim business of elector-catch- 
ing in a grimy city of the North—| 








| 
* Or June. 
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spouting at street corners, stewing at 
meetings in elementary schools, grub- 
bing about in the speeches of Mr. Liroyp 
Gxrorce and ploughing the detestable 
sands of statistics—without the Muse, 
without my boat, without my swans, 
my sparrows and my sunburn? O Mr. 
Prime Mrsister, have you a heart ? 

But, Sir, in this appeal I am not 
entirely selfish. Hear now, I beg, how 
well what I propose will benefit your- 
self. To put the thing upon its lowest 
ground, do you not see what a chance 
you have here to dish not only the 
Whigs but all your enemies? Mr. 
Luoyp GrorGE, for example, has heaved 
himself for the moment to the crest 
of the wave. It may or may not 
carry him over the month of May, but 
it would very probably collapse before 
October, for of such are the spectacular 
waves of the political ocean. His party 
are elated and eager for the fray; why 
give them the fray? He is credited 
with having fired off his rocket “‘ at the 
psychological moment,’ 7.e., just before 
the balloon goes up; but if the balloon 
does not go up, Sir, then all the psy- 
chology goes out of the moment, and 
| he will have to look for a new rocket. 
| He has captured the centre of the stage; 
| but you, Sir, have the power to ring 
down the curtain. What fun, and, 
more, what policy to do it! 

And with all respect, Sir, are you 
| sure that you and your Party cannot 
| profitably employ the time between now 
and October? You are being urged by 
| 


Pe 
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many to produce a rocket of your own. 
You know best whether you have a 
| rocket up your sleeve; but, if you have 
| not, it will be difficult to manufacture 
a good one in the next few weeks, I do 
not say that you need a rocket—and 
you, we know, prefer the steady gleam— 
but many of your friends, by no means 
anxious to be dazzled by rockets or 
stimulated by explosions, could bear to 
see their familiar beacon shining a little 
brighter and shedding a more certain 
light upon their destination. A great in- 
crease of illumination could be arranged 
by October which it may not be possible 
— by May. 
nd then, Sir (if I may), about your 
Ministry. You have said some fine 
things about Youth in the past few 
years. 1 think you have said that the 
Conservative Party isthe Party of Youth; 
you have certainly summoned Youth to 
your standard. But, Sir, when you look 
round your Ministry do you feel that 
you are among the boys? Do you feel 
that your many brilliant and earnest 
young supporters in the House have 
received such encouragement as to rally 
Youth, ‘as such, to the said standard ? 
owever that may be, a little new 





blood would be no bad thing, surely, 


tennessee 








STAIRS TO REACH MY BOWER ANY TIME!” 








THE DAWN OF THE ELEVATOR. 


The Lady Ermyntrude (aside), “IN s00TH I KNOW MY LORD HATH CONTRIVED 
THIS FOR MY GREATER COMFORT, BUT, GOD WOT, RATHER WOULD I CLIMB 1HE 








whether it be young or old. To dismiss 
four or five Ministers a week or two 
before the Dissolution might seem need- 
lessly offensive to the dismissed without 
carrying conviction to the people. But 
put your new men in now and let them 
play out the innings till October and 
there will be something in it from every 
point of view. (Speaking of innings, 
Sir, you may remember that Australia, 
in a recent contest, decided that young 
blood was needed; but she decided too 
late.) 

Then, Sir, as to Parliament. I read 
with amazement, almost with anger, 
that the House of Commons has nothing 








to do, can scarcely fill in the time. It 
was elected for five years, and has 
worked (with long holiday 8) for four 
and a half. And now “it has nothing 
todo”! Presumably, then, all is well 
with this island and its laws, since a 
Government with a majority of over 
200 can think of no amendment worth 
making oreven attempting. But, Sir, 
the facts are that for four-and-a-half 
years many of us have been pressing 
upon our Members certain desirable 
reforms, and the answer has always 
been, ‘‘The Government has no time.” 
The Government took the time of 
Private Members because it had so 
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Owner of Ancient Car (introducing same to new chauffeur). “I DON'T DO MUCH 


MILES A WEEK.” 


much to do; and now that it has 
the time it has nothing to do in it. 
But when you take the time of Private 
Members you take the heart out of 
them; and when you take the heart 
out of them you take the heart out of 
_ the private citizen. And then you 
accuse us of “apathy.” And when we 
ask for action in any particular direction 
we are lectured by your colleagues for 
worrying about “trifles.” Sir, if your 
Government had worried more about our 
* trifles " there would be less “ apathy.” 
However, there is still time. If 
you will defer the Election till Octo- 
ber, I will undertake to find plenty 
of oceupation for Parliament in the 
interval. We do not expect you to dis- 
cover a ready-made remedy for Unem- 
ployment ; but a Government with six 
months to spare and “nothing to do” 
might reasonably be expected to tackle 
such ‘“trifles” as the reform of the 
Divorce Laws, the Betting Laws and 
the Licensing Laws, to name only three, 
Lord Danesvorr, in The Times the 
other day, told us that these problems 
had “baffled the efforts of successive 
Governments,” and had been wisely left 
alone by this one; but, if we may not 
Ses annae another effort from a Conserva- 
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Chauffeur (conlemptuously). “YS, THAT LOOKS ABOUT ITS SPEED.” 


tive Government with an impregnable 
majority of over 200, then when may we 
expect one? If you, Sir, do not attack 
these baffling trifles, then nobody else 
will. Put me at the Home Office, 
Sir, and [ will within a fortnight pro- 
duce for you a series of Bills which will 
disperse a good deal of this “ apathy.” 
* Apathy ” indeed! Sir, with all respect, 
we rather resent the lectures of your 
colleagues. And, if we are to be lectured, 
let the lectures be consistent. A Min 
istry which is being accused by its 
own supporters of doing too little is 
scarcely In & position to accuse them 
of “apathy.” It is like the pot calling 
the kettle white 

Therefore, Sir, [beg you again to post- 
pone this inopportune and premature 
Election, preserve the London Season, 
rejuvenate your Ministry, ennoble the 
Home Secrerary and other deserving 
public servants, consolidate your re- 
sources, prepare your rocket or beacon 
or whatever it may be, give an earnest 
of the future as well as a record of the 
past, and go to the country, like a Gov- 
ernment refreshed, in mellow October, 
when the in are drawing in and it is 








meet and right for the people to gather 
together at political meetings. Sir, it is 
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WITH IT, ONLY ABOUT FORTY OR FIFTY 


not right and proper in the merry spring 
time; indeed, Sir, it is a crime against 
Nature. But the chief point is, Sir, 
that I must not be exiled in the Indus- 
trial North in the merry month of May, 
when my laburnum-tree is in bud and 
my Muse in full flower. 
I am, Sir, with apologies, 
Your far from apathetic admirer, 


A. P. H, 








THE TWO VOICES. 


(“Il am a young man, I have never seen 
Gladstone, nor do I know nor do | care what 
Gladstone said in 1884... 
interested in the present and the future 

Liberal Candidate as recently reported.) 
Tae Ancient Oracle you“ take as read"? 
Tell me, then, since I'm seeking for 
& sign 
Can you explain away what LLOYD 
GEORGE said 
In 1929? \.K. 


A Strange Duct. 

“Chanson and a louse,” according 
to a leading Daily, were to be trans 
mitted by wireless from Radio Paris 
on March 19th. The Home Secretary 
and PostMAsreR-GENERAL should manl- 
festly give their prompt attention to 
this new menace to the English home. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tux Five o’'Crock Great" 
(HipropRome). 

The Five o' Clock Girl is reported to 
have been a great success in 
New York, and I am bound 
in honour to record that it 
was received with no signs 
| of disapproval on its second 
‘night in London. I can find 
no satisfactory explanation 
of these easy verdicts. Cer- 
tainlythere weresomehaunt 
| ing tunes, 80 definitely de- 
vivative that one is forced 
to the conclusion that the 
composers, Messrs. Bert 
Karmar and Harry Runy, 
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been a naturalised English word for|And there are mystifications about an 

half-«-century and is not pronounced |emerald necklace to spin out as inade- 

‘by the best people” so as to rhyme|quate and humourless a book as I can 

with “alley” ?), passing himself off as a| ever remember. 

man of substance, conducts a grotesque! There is in fact no really sound or 
even promising material, 
and, though Mr. Groror 


Grossmrra (Huggins the 
ve valet) is too skilful and 
ee assured to fail altogether to 


be amusing, he could not 
do very much with the 
thinnest of thin parts. Mr. 
Kenust Troex, whose work 
I much admire, discovers 
himself, as the millionaire 
hero, to have a pleasant 





enough singing voice—if 








were making a deliberate, 
and I think allowable, essay 
‘in imaginative and tactful 
plagiarism. At any rate they 
sueceeded in producing at 
least two melodies which go 
pleasantly at first and then 
maddeningly round and 
round in the brain, which is hy Jif 
a legitimate ambition in this ‘i i 
| kind of show, 
And I have a pleasant 
, memory of the effortless and 4 1 
| graceful acrobatics of the 
| three dancing sisters ADAMS 
| in an original turn of beauti- 
fully controlled rhythmical oe. 
movement and nicely calcu- 
| lated balance, Two of these 


feather dance, much after 





| sisters, without attempting too slavish 
| & Copy or suffering notably by compari- 
) son; and one of them (the programme 
ungallantly making no mention of it) 
interpolated a step-dance upon the very 
points of the toes, which was tech- 
nically a triumph, if artistically not 
much more than a curiosity. 

There was also some spirited dancing 
by Miss Pecoy Buaty and Mr. Eppre 
Cuitps, who appears to have knee-caps 
of steel. And the entrance of the hand- 
some young ladies of the Chorus always 
brightened up the doleful scene. 

But thore my pleasant memories end. 
The plot was a tedious rigmarole about 
& girl in a cleaner’s shop who rang up 
or was rung up by a millionaire every 
| evening at five o'clock and was assumed 
by him to be a Society lady of high 
rank on quite insufficient evidence. The 
poor man persisted in this illusion when 
the five-o'clock girl, in borrowed plumes, 
terribly gauche and with an excessively 
refined and careful accent, arrived for 
afternoon tea. His valet (and couldn't 
the musical-comedy stage accept the 





accomplished fact that “valet” has 


ete 








that kind of whispering im- 
pressionism now in vogue is 
to be called singing; but the 
Hippodrome is too large a 
theatre for his intimate 
technique, Miss Jnan Corin 
made a pretty heroine, and 
has a pleasant voice and re- 
freshingly clear enunciation, 
Miss Hermione Bapprnny, 

















without being vulgar, But I 
suppose she might fairly 
plead that something had 
to be done to put a little life 
intothe show. Miss Ursuta 
Jeans seemed exquisitely 
out of place, marooned on a 
desert island of irrelevance. 





A MIRACULOUS FIT 


Huggins the valet (Mr. Groner Grossmirn). “You pon’t wixp «<The mournful vagaries of 
ladies gaveusalsoanostrich- ME WEARING YOUR CLOTHES?” 


Gerald Brooks, his master (Mr. Eanest Trvex), “ RATHER NOT: 
the manner of the Dopay 7#2"* MiGHt HAVE BEEN MADE FOR YoU " 


two window-cleaners, friends 
of the heroine, fell upon my 
heart with a dull thud. 
flirtation with the friend of the ave | I think that perhaps speeding-up the 
o'clock girl, a horrible little vulgarian.| pace by the producer would improve 
this affair. The great thingin adventures 
of this sort is not to give the patient 
time to reflect. ae 








A Blow at Bureaucracy. 

A Jamaica paper credits the Spanish 
Dictator with the suppression of * or- 
ganised rubber bands.” He has still 
of course to stamp out red tape. 





| Answer in English literature examin- 
ation by school-girl ; 

“The forsaken merman had married a land 
lady.” 
|Evidently the nearest thing he could 
get to a shark. 


“ Yet however big a fraud the March cuckoo 
may be, migration does begin this month, 
many @ bird journeying home to us from 
abroad, including the one that Tennyson spoke 
of as the ‘sky-blue bird of March," otherwise 
the wheatesr. If not really ‘aky-blue,’ it is 
near enough blue for a poet.”—Krening Paper, 


TrNNYSON didn’t seem to think go, and 
that may be the reason why he called 





A RETIRING HOST. 








Susie Snow . 


. Miss Hermione Bapperey, jit “ sea-blue.” 


as her friend, was funny, not | 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
’ “Tae Lost Parrot.” 

I wisn I could be as enthusiastic 
about The Lost Patrol at the Marble 
Arch Pavilion as the critics quoted in 
the programme. I mean as an enter- 
tainment purely, for the acting of the 
performers and the products of the 
camera deserve all praise. But as an 
entertainment it is monotonous and 
over-long, while the end of the tragedy 

is so continually foreshadowed that by 
| the time it is reached one is grateful, 
A further drawback is that when you 
place ten shaven British soldiers, all 
dressed alike, in the same spot in the 
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sharp-shooter from behind a sand-hill 





HOW TO KEEP COOL IN THE S8UN 
AT 135° IN THE SHADE, 


fore takes command, and, proceeding at 
random, they come at evening to an 
oasis, where they remain until the story 
is finished, or, in other words, until the 
ten little nigger boys—for this old 
rhyme is continually recurring, to make 
the course of events only too clear—are 
none. To make their case the more 
desperate, during their first night their 
horses are stolen and the corporal is 
slain. One after the other they are 
then sniped; one of them in the top of 














Sergeant (Mr. Cyatt McLacien). “ WELL, 
AS A FILM HE-MAN, I sUPPOsE I oVGHT TO 
BE BUCKED AT THESE WIDE OPEN SPACES.” 








Sahara, it is very difficult, through the 
tobacco-smoke that seems to accumulate 
in this theatre more than in most, to be 
sure which is which ; and the efforts to 
identify them can be very tiring. In 
Mr. Puitir Macponarn’s novel, Patrol, 
on which the film is based, there is room 








go much beneath the surface it is of the 
highest importance that the visibility 
of that surface should be intense. " 

The idea—for a book—is admirable. 
Somewhere in Mesopotamia in 1916 a 
little body of men, consisting of an 
officer, a sergeant, a corporal and eight 
ordinary soldiers, drawn from as many 
walks in life—from taxi-driving and 
yugilism, from music-hall dancing and 
| Marble Arch hot-gospelling—are cross- 
ing the desert to a destination known 
only to the officer in charge. When sud- 


| denly this officer is killed by an Arab 
‘ 








Jw DowD | 











for the differentiation and development | 
of character; but as the cinema cannot | 








THE LURE OF THE RING, 
Hiow THe Lost PATROL MIGHT HAVE DE- 
COYED THE ENEMY TO THEIR DESTRUCTION. 


a palm-tree, but most in the open. Two 





are sent off to reconnoitre and do not 
return. The hot-gospeller goes mad. 
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, | Finally the sergeant (who is played with | 


the rest of the troop are without guid-| great skill and feeling by Mr. Cypgyy, | 
ance or purpose. ‘The sergeant there- | McLaGiEy) is alone left, and, after ae. | 


counting for half-a-dozen of the foe, he | 
too bites the dust. Then there werenone, | 
That is the plot—eked out by a ter. ! 
rific fight between two of the men, who, 
as usual on the films, although through 
two long rounds they attack like furies | 
and exchange terrific blows with their | 
naked fists, draw no blood, create no | 
disfigurement, and apparently cause no | 
physical distress. Surely here was the | 
chance of the British producer, Captain | 
Summers, to pay atribute tothe realities, | 
In the American underworld let there be 
slugging without the normal sequel; but | 


| 





Trooper Hale (Mr. CHARLES 7 iss 
“IN OUR DESPERATE CONDITION, SARGE, THIS | 
EXHIBITION OF MY ‘TROUBLE AND STRIFE’ 
MAKES A BIT OF COMIC RELIEF.” 


' 
among British soldiers blows should | 
have their true value. 

The cinema's great gift of retrospect | 
is also called in to lend a little vanety 
to the desert. Thus, on one of the ten | 
men being asked what the girls in Venice | 
are like, we instantly have a wild night 
during the Carnival set before us, in | 
which the narrator emerges as half | 
Casanova and half Porthos. Another, | 
the music-hall dancer, evokes from the | 
past one of his duets with his wife, who, | 
almost immediately after it, is (quite 
gratuitously) run over and maimed by a 
motor-car. These diversions, however, 
do little to take our minds from the | 
fact that ten British soldiers’ lives are 
being thrown away. 

Every film provides a puzzle or two, 

and I wonder how many of the audience | 
shared my curiosity as to how soon the | 
officer whom we saw buried in the sand, 

which was well stamped down on him, | 
was disinterred; and what the troops | 
ate, and how their supply of cigarettes 
held out so long. E. V. L. 
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LIBRARY CHAIRS. 
(A Jolly Game for Adults.) 
Berore we moved into our new house 
my wife dwelt a good deal on the ad- 
| vantage of being 80 near a well-equipped 
| Public Library, remarking that in her 
| opinion I had spent a good deal too 
much on the purchase of the better- 
class magazines and reviews, Now, as 
she pointed out, I should only have to 
walk a few hundred yards to skim the 
| eveam of contemporary thought. That 
waswhat she meant. What she said was, 
fe | “You'll be quite happy there, frowsting, 
while I get some golf.” And I, knowing 
no better, agreed. 
i Yesterday for the first time I entered 
: the reading-room. I am not a fresh-| 
air fiend, but it struck me that my wife | 
for once had hit on the right word. 
The place seemed very full. The reviews | 
and illustrated weeklies were clamped to | 
the desks like so many chained Bibles, | 
and their names were printed on boards 
like the names of cows over the stalls | 
in a model dairy. | 
I soon saw that all my favourites 
were engaged ; in fact, the only periodi- | 
cals available were The Vegetarian News, | 
The Feathered World and The Exchange | 
and Mart. 1 sat down to this last and 
studied its columns while waiting for a | 
stout man who was buried in Cornhill | 





EE 

to get up and go. | was becoming! ii Sard 

: , * ° : 4 > va. | Lun fo’ fin Ti 
mildly interested in the probable re-| MEAD / bt Jb), 
actions of the advertiser who wanted| 3 


, hdd 4 
to exchange a set of poets bound in limp | 8 OG 
calf for a saxophone when the stout y Zp | 
man rose. I rose also, but not quickly | Ly 
enough. The lady who had been scan ; 
ning The Lancet with well-feigned in-| 
terest executed an adroit flanking move- | 
ment and slid into the vacant chair 
before I could reach it. 

Baulked, I looked about me for , 
better strategic position. The Feathered 
World was now occupied by a reader | 
who, neglecting his opportunity to learn | 
a cure for the gapes in fowls, was looking | / f / 
wistfully in the direction of The Graphic, | rile / 

! 
| 


and my present choice was limited to a 
Weekly whose main features were pic- | 
tures of actresses, beauty hints, and fall | === —— ae 
instructions for eutting out a three-piece | Then the unexpected happened. My 
set of undies, and to a publication called | neighbours on either side rose simultan- 
The Allotment-Holder and Rabbits for|eously and moved away. I hesitated 
Profit, The former was near The Fort-| between the two vacancies, and my 
mghtly, but not, I feared, near enough. hesitation was fatal. A middle-aged lady, 
Iam out of training and I distrusted | who had been toying with The Builder, 
my ability to leap the ten or twelve feet pounced on The London Mercury, while 
intervening when the moment to do so| a big man of ferocious aspect instantly 
atrived. I therefore selected The Allot-| abandoned Crochet and Tatting, No. 72 
ment-Holder, which was ideally situated | of The Needlewoman, and secured The 
between The National Review and The| National Review. 
lon Mercury. 1 sat down, prepared} I got up and looked about me. | 
to hur! myself in either direction, and | might sit down, if I liked, to The Fret- 
eeting to read an artiele on how to! worker, which was near Punch. If! 
plant parsnips, | had been a younger and stronger man 
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Adavtiepee fp? 


“WHat! ANOTHER NEW HAT ALREADY?” 
“YES, DEAR. HOW THE TIME DOES FLY! " 


I should have tried again. But I had 
had flu not so long ago and my spirit 
was broken. I went home. 

But I quite see that, viewed as a 
game, there is something to be said for 
Library Chairs. When I feel stronger I 
daresay I shall play again. 

= ar | 
An Unjust Ban, 

“The Management reserve to themselves the 

right to expel any lady they think proper.” 
Notice in East-Find Dancing-Hall, 


“Anna May Wone on tae Srace,”’ 
Headline in Evening Paper, 
But no one else may. 
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| He moved no pity, no remorse ; 


| Only remembered as the source 


said Joan; and the penny, falling tails | settle all the details at your garage.” | 
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Ralph, I may say in passing, is a sort | tremble ; | changed gear and we seemed 
BROWN'S REVENGE. of Court of Last Appeal on all motoring | to be floating on air, 
AGAINST inondas Brown matters. His idea of a happy holiday| Neither of us spoke until we reached 


At school, when first I came 
Across him, well, we had a down 
Not only for his name. 


is to take to pieces a car which was pre- 
viously running quite well, examine all 
its intimate interior parts, clean them, 
oil them and replace them. In all fair- 
ness I must admit that he does this so 
well that the car invariably runs just as 
efficiently after the operation as it did 
before he started on it. 

“T want to speak to you about Tuff,” 
I said when we arrived. 

“ De mortuis,” said Ralph reverently. 


His face suggested chronic mumps, 
And in its midst arose 

A feature that description stumps— 
A huge misshapen nose. 


He had no chance: he lacked good looks ; 
He was not bright or gay ; 
Extremely backward at his books 


And of no use at play. “He's done a hundred thousand 
: my miles,” I retorted hotly; “you can't 
The obviously predestined butt expect-——” 


Of schoolboy taunts and tricks, 
This mild and melancholy mutt 
Got little else but kicks. 


“The thing is nothing more than a 
scrap-heap. Machinery will not last for 
ever,” he replied with all the indiffer- 
ence of a surgeon refusing a hopeless 
operation case, “ so don’t soof.” 

“Don’t what?” asked Joan. 

** Soof,” said Ralph. “In other words, 
don't be a sentimental fool. Now about 
a new car. It depends very largely on 
how much you are prepared to pay... .” 


And so he left the school, 


Of endless ridicule. 


And yet the treatment he received 
Lent his ambition wings; 
The fame he afterwards achieved 


. > 7 _ ae o . 
From our derision springs. “I've brought your new car over, 


For in a flash, when scorned, disdained | 5!"," said the man from the garage, ‘‘and 





And beaten in the race ‘m to take your old one back with me.” 
Of wits, he saw there yet remained Feeling curiously traitorous I glanced 
A fortune in his face. once more at Tuff’s weather-scarred radi 
ator. Eight years, a hundred thousand | 
miles, and this was his reward. “‘ Just | 
for a handful of silver,’” I said bitterly. 
“We gave you the best price we 
could,” replied the man stiffly. 
I looked at the new car with some- | 
A queer down-trodden lout ; thing of distaste. There was a certain | 
Hn-dike ten miliion nomis how dewe | air of smug satisfaction about his shin- | 
Relore his monstrous snout. | ng paint and something unpleasantly 
|feline about the smooth purr of his 
jengine. “I'd like to try the new car,” | 
SOOF. I said, “so I'll run down to the village | 
“ Let's toss up and decide that way,” | in it. If you ‘ll take the old one, we can | 


The master-minds of Hollywood, 
Scenting a first-class freak, 

Gave him the means of making good 
With his grotesque physique. 





Ten years ago he was “ poor Brown,” 








| 


| 


} . 80 | 
up, decreed that we should buy a new| “Very good,” he replied, “though I''m | 


| car in place of our eight-year-old Tuff | afraid you ‘ll have to wait forme. You My 


| impossible, 
| less he’s so hot we can't bear the smell.|I glanced at Tuff, 
| When I take him shopping I daren’t| more dejected than ever, as though he | 

stop the engine because if I do I can’t | too realised the hopelessness of ¢ ym peti- 


oo 


and forgo our holiday abroad. ifind that your new car is very much 
“Poor old Tuff,” she continued, “he’s | faster than your old one—in fact, the 
been a dear, but really he's becoming | new one is superior in every way.” 


' 
He refuses to go at all un- |_ The new car purred in agreement and | 





He seemed to be 


| 


get it to start again, while if I don’t| tion with this neweomer who glistened | 
stop it nobody can hear what I say.” [in all the arrogance of his 

“I know,” I replied rather gloomily, | energy. 
for I have a very soft spot in my heart! “Coming?” I asked Joan, and she 
for the car, ” but he has done a hundred | nodded. As she passed Tuff she placed 
thousand miles; I don’t think we can|an affectionate hand on his wing, one 
grumble. Still I must admit that I can | of thefew parts where he was coolenough 
never do anything with him myself! to touch, for his engine had been run- 
until the thermometer on his radiator | ning. 
is showing nothing but red; he's only | 
happy when that happens. Let's walk “Soof,” I said loudly and let in the 
over and see Ralph. He will tell us| clutch. : 


youthful 


“Good-bye, wonder-car,” she said. 


| And study with the humming-birds 





what make of car he recommends.” The purr changed to a faint noiseless 


————— 





the bottom of the long hill which rung 
up to the garage in the village. Then, 
as a familiar clamorous rattle struck 
our ears— 

‘Tuff ’s coming,” said Joan. 

Furtively I released the pressure of 
my foot on the accelerator and the new 
car slowed on the incline. 

“We're not taking the hill very well,” 
said Joan ; “is anything wrong?” 

“Probably the engine is still a bit | 
stiff,” 1 replied evasively, and the car 
trembled with indignation. 

The clamour behind us increased ‘in | 
volume ; there was a blast of fiery air, | 
an almost overpowering smell of bur. | 
ing oil, and Tuff, passing us with a rush, 
entered the garage ten yards ahead. | 

“You ought to come up the hill} 
better than that,” said the garage | 
proprietor ; “was your foot right down | 





}on the accelerator ? ” 


I hesitated. There was, I felt, some- | 
thing rather unfair in this direct method | 
of attack, 

* Well, perbaps not right down,” I} 
admitted. 

I glanced at Tuff. His thermometer | 
was exultantly flushed with victory. | 


|Joan’s eyes followed the direction of 


my glance. 
* Soof,”’ she said. 








THE TITMOUSE THAT COULDN'T SING 
IN TIME. | 
I’m just a little titmouse, about two | 
inches long, 
With an irritable manner and a funny | 
little song ; 
My memory 's prodigious, and I'm very | 





fond of rhyme, | 
And my intonation’s perfect—but I 
cannot sing in time. 


I perch upon the mutton bone that’s | 


hanging from a tree, 
Upside up or upside down— it’s all the | 
same to me; 
I can perch and I can twitter, I can fly | 
and I can climb, 
I can scold and I can squabble 
cannot sing in time. 





but 1} 
i 
| 
; 


No self-respecting tit can live an in- | 
artistic life, 
So I'll say good-bye next summer “I 
my children and my wile, 
And live without distraction in a sunny | 
foreign clime 





they make you sing in time. 








“Close marking and good defensive tacking 
by the Navy frustrated all their efforts.” 

Sunday Paper. 

Who was it said that the Navy never | 

jibs ? 
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TO THEIR ABILITY TO PLAY— 





THINGS WOULD LOOK DIFFERENT. 
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Our Village Cynic (as home player is tripped up and fouled). “ 
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GO ON—KICK "IM AGEN—'E'S STILL BREATHING.” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

In spite of the provocative whimsicality of its title and 
other esprégleries of a similar nature, Cats in the Isle of 
Man (Hetnemann) strikes me as appreciably more con- 
siderable than the average Society toy-book. Its theme is 
the pitiful adaptations and ruses of the “‘ womanly ” woman 
in a world of “manly” men, a world where rich women 
have commonly lost their patriarchal status without acquir- 
ing the dubious compensations of comradeship. In this 
world, largely inhabited by the American wives of French 
nobility, moves the Claudia of an anonymous American 
friend’s narrative. 1 am afraid I do not believe in the 
anonymous American friend—and Mrs. Reainatp Fet- 
LowEs only remembers her every now and again, being 
usually content to tell an admirable story in her own admir- 
able way—but there she, occasionally, is. Claudia, the 
unhappy result of a Polish-American alliance, has an ugly 
caine childhood, cleverly rendered except on its religious 
side. Neither its terminology nor its spirit are those of a 
small Continental croyante with a delightfully devout old 
governess. Claudia, however, is intended to be a rudderless 
drifter, and no sooner is she out of the schoolroom than she 
drifts. Her evil genius, a richly-caparisoned American step- 
mother, prevents her marrying the “super-youth,” Feliz 
de Foljambe ; and, foiled as regards her eighteenth-century 
young Frenchman, Claudia marries an eighteenth-century 











old one, the Comte de Limon. Subsequently she tries to 
recapture Feliz, himself inadequately and Transatlantically 
mated ; but both Feliz and old Limon prefer Bébe Printemps, 
a good-looking half-wit of the type so frequently found 
reposeful by the highest French intellects. An extraordi- | 
narily disciplined piece of work, witty, poignant and of a | 
singularly fresh maturity, I find this original first novel as | 
full of promise as of accomplishment. 











When two of our crack authors collaborate, an exchange | 
of letters between two characters, each of whom can be | 
impersonated by one of them, is obviously the best form | 
possible. Of this kind is Farthing Hali (MacmiL1ay), | 
which is the joint frolic of Mr. Huan WaLPoLe and Mr. J.B. | 
Prirsttey. Mark French and Robert Newlands are two | 
friends, each of whom has a story to tell. Mark French, 
having noticed a damsel in obvious distress, determines to | 
become her knight-errant and follows her northwards from 
Euston until they arrive at Keswick. He tracks her down | 
to Farthing Hall, a half-ruined mansion in a remote part of 
the hills, and then takes up his quarters at an inn near by. 
Robert Newlands, his friend, has had a quarrel with his | 
wife, who has suddenly left him and cannot be found. Each | 
of these stories is unfolded day by day in the letters between | 
the twomen. Finally the time arrives when the two should | 
obviously meet. Mark in his remote Lakeland inn has dis- 
covered, in the course of his attempts to rescue his lady from | 
a drunken and demoralised brother and an ogre of a father, | 
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that his friend’s wife is staying in a 

ivate house not many miles from 
where he is. Bob must of course go 
North at once; but the collaborators 








skilfully avoid the difficulty by the de- 
vice of simultaneous telegrams bringing 
Mark back to London to watch the 
brother, who is being blackmailed and 
now holds the centre of Mark's stage, 
on the same day that his friend is speed- 
ing northwards to his wife. They are 
thus able to eontinue their correspon- 
dence after achangeofends. Anexcel- 
lent story, on which the two authors 
are to be heartily congratulated. There 
is only one weak place in the book. Lob 
and his wife Marjorie make several 
attempts at reconciliation which fail. 
Finally Bob is allowed by his author 
to sprain his ankle on the fells, and to 
be discovered there by his wife. Surely 








the stalest of devices. 


| Jim Warlock’s wife to Aix must go: 
Jim stays at home, and he 
Meets in a Chelsea studio 
The flapper, Doris Lea, 
And makes her, for a month in Town, 
An Imperfect Lover, says Ropert Gore- 
Browne. 


For, when his spouse comes home, Jim 
thinks 
That he has been unwise ; 
He breaks with Doris Lea, who drinks 
Spirits of salt and dies, 
Which causes quite a scandal, yet 
Jim's wife forgives and she'll try to 
forget. 


A curtain, please; the play is played ; 
It sounds the trivial stuff ? 

Not quite; the author’s wit has made 
It reasonable enough. 

And who has staged his puppet show ? 

Why, W. Cottins, Sons & Co. 


Apart from the creator of “the Hero 
of Paradise Lost,’ I have never met 
anyone who took a more ardent interest 
in the Devil than Mr. R. Lows Taompe- 
sos. His Devil, I hasten to add, has 
no metaphysical implications. I doubt 
if sin exists for the anthropologist as 
such, and Mr. Taompson is an anthropo- 





Visitor (seeing for the first time a pugilist shadow-boring at his training quarters). 
“It’s EXTRAORDINARILY SAD. HOW LONG HAS HE BEEN LIKE THIS?” 








logist who has followed the spoor of the 





cloven hoof from the year 7072 B.c. (or so) to the present 
day. The earliest manifestations of ‘the horned god of the 
West” are thrillingly bizarre and recondite. Caves “reeking 
of magic,” lying deep in the bowels of (usually French) 
earth, provide those primitive drawings of tribal magicians 
masquerading as beasts of the chase which, according to 
. Tuompson, were all there was of Auld Reekie before 
Greek metaphysics came to trouble the world. Mr. THomp- 
80N dislikes Greek thought and Eastern innovations ; and 
grown so attached to ‘‘Cernunnos,” as he calls him, 

by the time that deity confronts organised Christianity that 
betrays less than a scholar’s patience with Cernunnos’ 
©pponents. By his own account the Christianising of 


i 








natural religion was carried to extremely charitable lengths, 
but he cannot forgive the thirteenth-century campaign 
against the obscener gods of the underworld. He has no 
doubt whatever of the nature of their rites, but these were 
‘““no alien weed,” like Gnosticism, but “a native growth” 
that should have been respected. Continuing to the present 
era, The History of the Devil (Bes) divides itself into a 
little obscure Satanism, negroid ritual dances and harmless 
traditional mumming of the “ Horn Dance” type. For a 
collector of “vestigial details” this is a sad ending to 
a happy day, and I am not surprised that Mr. THompson, 
with the ruthless acquisitiveness of the born collector; 
regrets the handsomer opportunities of the past. 
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The two names on the cover of Enter Sir John (HoppER 

anp Srovanton), and- the third, which appears in the 
“Foreword,” promise brilliant team-work, for Miss 
Cuemence Dane knows almost as much as any one person 
can about the stage, Miss Heten Surpson has proved 
‘herself very much at home in the world of crime, and 
Mr. C. 8. Evans, to whom the plot is attributed, should, 
being a publisher, know what a‘good plot ought to be. 
The result of their collaboration is excellent, from the open- 
ing scene in the lodgings at Peridu, when a sudden knocking 
in the night rings up the curtain on the murder of Edna 
Druce, to the last page and Sir John's inimitably character- 
istic answer to the Press agent. . In between come a trial 
(with a chapter worthily devoted to the gentlemen and 
ladies of the jury) and a death sentence, which is within a 
week of being carried out when Sir John enters to score his 
first and last success in the réle of detective. Mariella 
Baring, the accused, is well drawn, with her courage and 
pride and integral fineness ; but Sir John is the triumph of 
the book. He is the perfect actor-manager, he that every 
actor-manager should Pa 
wish to be, and yet a 
living breathing crea- 
tion. Luckily for Mar- 
tella he is also accus- 
tomed to follow a whim 
as earnestly as most 
|}men follow a career, 
and it is this that in the 
end saves her from the 
gallows. The scene at 
the Sheridan Theatre, 
when he corners the 
murderer, who escapes 
down the electric signs 
outside the window, is 
as good a “thrill” as 
any detective story need 
be asked to provide, 


x 
| 
| 











Mr. A, KE. Copparp | 
is beyond question one | 
of the elect short-story 
tellers. But I do not} 
think that in Silwer Cir- 





[ seem to detect in this book certain disquieting symptoms 
Mr. Corparp has an attractive style of his own, but it is 
a style which apparently may too easily decline into a 
mannerism, a sort of literary facetiousness. Then, again, 
there isthe matter of content. Perhaps I am old-fashioned, 
but I feel that a short story should have a point, and rather 
asharp one. The “ pint pots of Krriina” satisfy my literary 
thirst very nicely, but a story about a young man who 
thought he would like to take poison and did not, and just 
went on living, leaves me cold. As for Mr. Copparn’s alle- 
gories—for instance,‘ The Ape and the Ass "—they are a kind 
of eross-word puzzle that I am quite incapable of solving 
But enough of carping. There are two or three stories in 
this collection which are very good indeed, if not quite at 
the top of Mr.Corrarp's pitch. The“ Silver Circus " itself is 
a pleasing piece of grim irony. A Viennese porter, allowing 
himself to be persuaded, for love of lucre, to be sewn up in 
a tiger's skin, that he may wrestle with a lion to tickle the 
| groundlings, discovers that the lion’s skin contains the man 
| who had run off with his wife. And the porter is much 
stronger than his rival. . . . At the other end of the scale, 
| and incidentally at the other end of the book, is the story 
| of Polly Morgan and her ghost, which it would be unfair to 

















MEMBERS OF OUR ANTI-LITTER LEAGUE GET MARRIED, 


cus (Cape), and the tales that go with it, he is quite at his best. | 


——— 
Mr. Copparp and his readers that I should lay. It ig g 
story of a very delicate humanity. 

Earlier books from the pen of “Tarrrai.” (Commander 
TapPrELt Doruina, D.S.O.) gave good ground for hoping that 
a portion, at any rate, of the literary mantle of Captain Mag. 
ryaT might be going to descend upon his shoulders. Up. 
fortunately his latest venture, Shipmates (Hopper ayp 
SrouaHTon), does not bring the realisation of that hope 
any nearer accomplishment. The story, which deals with 
the naval career of two lads from the same West-country 
village, the one an Admiral’s son, the other a fisherman's, 
the latter a thorough good fellow, the former a perisher of | 
the first water, depends for its interest, like the author's 
previous books, more on incident and atmosphere than on 
plot. . As usual it demonstrates his intimate knowledge of | 
naval life. But I observe a distressing growth of that | 
peculiar brand of sentiment which seems to have a fatal | 
attraction for so many nautical authors, and the raey | 
humour which was so refreshing an element in “‘Tarrram’s” | 

; nF RM ———— first “books is propor: | 
tionately less 





Three Ways (CHAPMAN | 
AND Ha) is rather an | 
exasperating novel, but | 
it contains promise 
enough to makeme sure 
that Mr. Gaprig, 
Wapr's name will be 
better known some day. 
As regards Felix Jane, 
the young man who 
plays the principal part 
in this story, | agree 
with a married woman 
whom he adored. when 
she said to him, “The 
War, instead of foreing 
you, have 
arrested your develop- | 
ment. At twenty *six | 
you are still eighteen, 
with everything still'to | 
= learn about life.” By | 
nature a knight-errant, he became, by his brother's death 
in the War, heir to a title and great estates, and as longas 
Mr. Wan is dealing with the relations between tle unhappy | 
Felix and his conservative family he never makes a mis- | 
take. The Janes are alive and finely drawn. But many of | 





seems to 








tiresome and unnecessary. A little of this hectic world | 


WADE gives us too much of it. 





The principal tenants of Darkened Rooms (HuTCHINsON) 
are a charlatan who held séances, a famous K.C. who was 
also a renowned athlete and supreme egotist, and a young 
actress who was on her way to fame when she was driven 
to madness by the charlatan and committed suicide. The 
K.C., with whom the actress was in love, as he with her, 
found himself sentenced to death from angina pectoris, and, 
wishing to be convinced that there was a life after death, he 
fell an easy prey to various “manifestations.” With such 
material Sir Parmar Gipps has no difficulty in making a story 


the process, he at least provides many thousands of readers 











with precisely the mental fare which they crave. 





the moderns into whose society Felix plunged are extremely | 


was needed as a foil to the Janes’ family life, but Mr. | 


that will appeal to popular taste. He has gauged his public 
to a nicety, and, if he has sacrificed something of his art 10 | 
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ELecriongertneG in the far North of 
Scotland in bad weather is no joke, we 
are told. But then in Scotland there are 
so many funny things that are no joke. 


Women going in for public speaking 
are advised to wear easy-fitting shoes, 
to allow for swelled feet. They should 
also bewareof talking through tight hats. 


Inexperienced platform-speakers are 
recommended to practise phrases on 
their families. Our thoughts are with 
the families. . 
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The town of Glashiitte, the centre of 

the clockmaking industry in Saxony, is 

bankrupt. It can no longer live on tick, 
ee 


The Royal Horticultural Society's 
Daffodil Show has been postponed for 
a week, but it is not anticipated that 
plans for the arrival of swallows will 
be affected, Wise 


Mexican bandits, we are told, very 
often expose themselves to death or 
capture in order to obtain cigars, cigar- 
eties or pipe tobacco. These are the 
sort of men who would be capable of 
attempting to purchase tobacco after 
S P.M, 








Our feeling with reference to the 
adoption of a special necktie for 2L0 
announcers is that it exposes them to 
the risk of recognition by listeners-in. 

x * 


Only about a sixth of the twelve thou- 
sand pictures submitted to the Academy 
can be hung, and Chelsea is prepared for 
the rejection of the ten thousand best 
ones. 


Society, we are told, is always push- 
ing westward. 
a bit, 


Howarp Ryan, a four-years-old boy 





Faling is still safe for | 


of New York, is reported to smoke three | 





In order to emphasise the ee 


vote of no confidence in Mr. 
Vivian Pain.iprs as a Can- 
didate for West Edinburgh, 
which was passed unanim- 
ously by the Gorgie Ward 
Liberal Association after his 
criticism of Mr. Luoyp 
Grorar, there is some talk 
of the Ward being renamed 
the Lloyd Gorgie Ward. 


A gossip-writer reminds us 
that a certain lady-novelist 
is still only twenty-seven 
years of age. He doesn’t say 
how long this has been going 
on. 





The members of the M.C.C. | 
Test team are to be given a} 
public welcome when they 
land at Dover on the 20th. | 








| can musician nine persons 
| out of ten really like the saxo- 
| phone whatever they may - 
say. It must be a kind of} TH® POOCE: 


We understand that it is to 
be limited to six days’ dur- 
ation, 





In the opinion of an Ameri- 








Sax Appeal. 





A prominent wireless comedian is to 
return to the stage. We understand 
that he has succeeded in thinking out 
several new funny faces and is tired of 
waiting for television, 


A film expert refers to the notion 
that a “talkie” consists of a close-up 
of two figures with voices coming out 
of their mouths. Our own impression 
has been that the voices came out of 
their noses. as 

Tennyson's cloak was sold by auction 
for six pounds the other day, but we 

ave no confirmation of the rumour 
that it is to be cut down to fit a neo- 





Georgian poet. 
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Cone 
“ERE, SEEN A HARTIST BLOKE PASS BY YER, RUNNIN’ LIKE 
GOT ME TO CARRY ‘IS REJECTED PICKSHER FOR 
"IM, AND NOW THE DIRTY DOG'S GONE AND 'OPPED IT?” 


cigars and a packet of cigar- 
ettes daily. A child of that 


to have matches. 
* 4 


The Refreshment Depart- 
ment of the House of Com- 
mons has made a loss of 
several thousand pounds dur- 
ing the past Session. It is 
suggested that this might be 
made up if visitors to the 
House paid an entrance-fee 
at feeding-time. 


that a reader of The Daily 
Mail has written to The Daily 
Express to say that a pair 
of cuckoos are rearing a brood 
of hedge-sparrows in his 
back-garden. 


An edict has been issued 
in Kandahar prohibiting the 


to do with old razor-blades 
has at last been discovered. 


A surgeon at an ophthal- 








heard the nightingale two weeks ahead 
of its usual time, while they were sitting 
at tea between 6.15 and 6.30, is regarded 
as evidence of the lateness of tea-time 
at Highgate. 


Asan instance of the beneficial effects 
of amateur theatricals, we are told of 
an amateur actor who declared that he 
felt pounds lighter after taking part in 
The Merchant of Venice. Antonio only 
expected to be one pound lighter. 


Honeymoons, it is pointed out, are 
much abbreviated now-a-days. This 
shows a right sense of proportion in 
view of the tendency to shorter mar- 





riages. 





mic hospital says that women 


The claim that a Highgate family!do not weep so much as they used to. 


Meanwhile, Caartes Kincsiey’s rule, 
that “men must work,” remains un- 
affected. 


Mr. Nevitte CHAMBERLAIN has re- 
vealed that Mr. Winston CuurcHinn 
was the real author of the De-rating 
scheme. This disposes of the persistent 


_ 
We distrust the rumour | 


age ought not to be allowed | 


shaving of the beard. We | 
are glad to think that a solu- | 
tion of the problem of what | 


| 


rumour that it was actually Mr. Epaar | 


WALLACE, 








Transfer to the Other Orient. 
‘*War Croups mn CHina, 
President Chiang Kai Shek is massing a 
hundred and fifty Bolton Wanderers.”’ 
South African Paper. 
Not many people could afford so many 
of them. 
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VILE DES NATIONS. 


Tuere is one aspect of the Channel 
Tunnel problem which has not yet re- 
ceived public attention, though I believe 
it has not eseaped the notice of Sir 
Witr1am Bute and his expert allies. 

The question is—What is to be done 
with the soil or sub-soil which is ex- 
tracted from the bed of the Channel in 
order to allow the free passage of British 
and foreign bodies ? 

I have no figures by me, but I caleu- 
late that many million tons of blue 
gault, rocks, stones, empty beer and 
soda-water bottles will have to be dis- 
posed of somehow; and wherever put 
they are likely to be in the way. 

One attractive scheme (my own) is 
toconstruct with this material a gigantic 
pyramid somewhere on the Dover cliffs. 
Again, I have no figures by me, but | 
calculate that there will be enough 
blue gault to construct a Blue Pyramid 
superior in proportions and beauty to 
anything they have in Egypt. A large 
and conspicuous object on the South 
Coast might for the first time make 
this island a place of interest to the 
foreigner; it would be the greatest help 
to the mariner and would protect Kent 
and Sussex from the south-east gales. 
On the summit would be vast figures 
of Sir Wu.t1am Bows and the Mayor of 
Dover beckoning on the friendly visitor 
to our shores. And if it failed as an 
ornament the thing could be used as 
a wireless station or a hill-climbing 
test for motor- bicycles. 

But personally I am drawn to another 
scheme (also my own). One of the 


official suggestions, I believe, is to dump | 


this mass of blue gault and soda-water 
bottles at various spots in the English 
Channel. My proposal is to dump it 
in the same spot in the English Channel, 


| 4.4., between Dover and Calais, about 


| the absence of land in it. 


half-way over. I calculate that we 
shall have enough material to form 
quite a substantial island. Now the 
great objection to the sea, and par- 
ticularly the Channel, bas always been 
All experi- 
enced travellers know the beneticial 
effect of a casual island upon a ship’s 
company and passengers—something to 
look forward to as it is approached, and 
to discuss and examine as it is passed ; 


, and an island in the Channel, easily 


visible from either shore, would rob the 


a of half its terrors. It would also, 
y 


y the way, be a cheering landmark for 
that procession of well-developed British 


| girls who in the summer months insist 
_ on transporting themselves across the 


Channel by methods obsolete and ad- 
mittedly inconvenient. 

Then, socially and internationally, 
my island would have immense signifi- 
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cance. Presumably, if the Channel is 
constructed by British and French 
labour in combination, the island would 
be half French and half British. It 
would not, unless annexed, belong to 
either country as such; for any private 
citizen, I suppose, may dig up an island 
out of the bed of the ocean and keep 
it for himself. 

Anyhow I propose that it should be 
administered on strictly international 

rinciples—that is, half French and 
Ralf British—with a large white line 
across the middle. On one side of this 
line it would be a Continental watering- 
place, with a Casino, mixed bathing, 
lager beer, French cooking, no “ licens- 
ing,” no rules and regulations, except 
the French code of manners (which is 
not, I think, wholly to be despised). 
On the other side of the line it would 
be a British holiday resort, with a lot 
of nice notice-boards and inspectors and 
bye-laws, British boarding-house cook- 
ing, no bathing from the beach, but a 
row of picturesque and hygienicbathing- 
machines, no bathing on Sundays before 
five o'clock in the afternoon, but mixed 
bathing permitted between two and 
four on alternate Tuesdays, shops and 
places of refreshment to be open only 
at inconvenient times, and a proper 
supply of plain-clothes detectives. 

Now a lift would connect the Tunnel 
with the island, popping up somewhere 
in the middle of it (and a station half- 
way would do much to relieve the mon- 
otony of the Tunnel journey). Visitors 
from either side of the Channel would 
step out of the lift and turn to right or 
left according to their fancy. There 
}are many quiet French families, I hear, 
| who yearn for the austere respectability 
lof our British plages; and both races 
would have a unique opportunity to 
jcompare the two civilisations, and so 
| come nearer to mutual understanding. 

Then, what a meeting-place for the 
statesmen of the two countries! It 
has been observed, as a curious contra- 
diction, that, while the spiritual home 
of our Foreign Office appears to be 
France, the reactions of our Home Office 
to the spirit of France are far from 
warm. The one would draw Paris and 
London together; the other toils to 
keep Paris out of London. Well, at a 
Conference on this island, the two atti- 
tudes could be beautifully adjusted. The 
Foreign Secretary's chair would be 
on the French side of the white line, 
and the Home Secretary would sit, 
quite safe, on the other. 

Eventually, I suppose, one of the 
two civilisations would drive the other 
out; for one side of the island would 
flourish and the other not. I cannot 
think which. jut it would be mosi 
interesting. A. P. H. 








| It must be pretty country, with a lot of 
; : 


umm 


THE MODEST HOUSE-HUNTERS. 


We, the Dobson family, are looking for 
a dwelling—one 
In every aspect suitable for people 
such as we; 
So any of our friends who think of let. 
ting one or selling one 
May call and give us details, any day 
from ten to three, 


We shan’t be hard to please, because 
we're not at all particular ; 
About the minor features we shall 
never make a fuss; 
If the floors are horizontal and the 
walls are perpendicular, 
Why, any style or period is good 
enough for us. 
Our wants can all be seen at once by 
anybody sensible— 4 
An orchard and a rabbit-hutch, a gar- 
age and a view ; 
A wireless-room and potting-shed are 
almost indispensable ; 
A ball-room and a billiard-room are 
very useful too. 
We must have seven bedrooms, for 
there must be one for each: of us; 
We must have several extra 
friends to come and stay 
The station and the post-office should 
be in easy reach of us; 
A bridge-club and a bluebell wood 
should not be far away. 


for our 


open land about, 
A garden full of roses and a summer- 
house for tea, 
And we must have seven bathrooms, for 
it’s hard to have to stand about 
And hear another wallowing in water 
h. and c. 
The proper situation would be central 
and secluded too, 
With one door in the country and 
the other in the town. 
Will anybody sell the sort of house we 
have alluded to 
For thirty-five-and-sixpence or a rent 
of half-a-crown ? 
We, the Dobson family, have every | 
hope of getting one 
Combining all the points to which 
we modestly refer ; 
So we recommend the people who are | 
selling one or letting one 
To seize an opportunity which may | 
not soon recur. 











“TourKisa Batu rm a Tus.” 
Advt. for Cleansing Cream. 
We 've often had one during the rush 
hours. 





“Clock Repairer Wanted, used to English 
spring.’’—Manchester Paper. 
A stout fellow is indicated. 
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HIS ANNUAL HOPE. 


Tur Doc. “I DON’T SUPPOSE HE’LL TAKE ANY NOTICE OF ME, BUT I MAY AS 
WELL SIT UP AND BEG AS USUAL.” 
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The Man, “THK ETERNAL MIRACLE OF THE Sprine! 
The Literary Lady. “OW, IT'S ALL. SO PROPOUNDLY UNORIGINAL.” 


ALL THE FUN WITHOUT THE FAIR. 


r } 
[uere are to be no more by-elections | and then we may pass on in fancy to 


before the general méide in May. This | 
is rather a pity, for at this crucial time | 
there is nothing like a by-election to} 
cause some of our Fleet Street king 
makers to cut the most amusing capers 
However, we can very easily hold an 
imaginary by-election (on the old regis- 


ter) and conjure up some of its amusing 
after-effects. 





Our by-election, we will suppose, 
takes place at Mutton-le-Hole, where 
the three Candidates (always supposing 
that they can get their supporters to 
the poll) should be able te count on 
about five thousand votes apiece, so that 
the winner is the one who has the luck 


WM Nhe 


- 
| SAMUEI sendsacongratulatory telegram 





with the capricious odd hundreds, It 
| would be simpler for them to play odd 
man out for the privilege of represent- 
ing Mutton-le-Hole. In 1924 the Con- 
| servative was the fortunate Candidate ; 
this time the luck is with the Liberal. 
| Let us start by imagining that he 
| tells his majority in Mutton-le-Hole 
that their victory marks the rising 
| tide of Liberalism; that Mr. Liuoyp 
Gnorar sends a congratulatory tele- 
gram (1s. 4d.), “THe TIDE OF LIBERALISM 
| 18 RISING Fast” ; and that Sir Hennert 
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How If MUST INSPIRI 


(1s. Od.), “RISING TIDE LIBBRALISM” 


Mr, Garvin in The Observer 


“THE WRITING ON THE WALL, 
Conservative Doom Writ Lara. 
A Geeat Linerat Taremen 
Tak Manninen Resuxes tax Compass 

Events have more than justified the 
grave forebodings to which we gave 
full expression last week. The electoral 
situation, then fraught with disaster, 
has become . Conservatives are 
faced irrevocably with a landslide. 

Mutton-le-Hole has spoken, and the 
Ministerialists at this critical time are 
stunned by a new calamity. We had 
steeled ourselves against the worst, but 
for nothing so bad as this. Mutton-le- 
Hole has in effect passed sentence of 
death on the Conservative Party. For 
is there any rational ground for assum 
ing that what Mutton-le-Hole says 
to-day Britain will not say in May ? 

. - 7 : 

Nor is this all. Not content with 
the swift decay of his Party, Mr. Bano- 
WIN chooses this moment to invite 
voluntary thinkers and helpers like 
ourselves to betake 


themselves elge- 
W het G, 
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Hers vesomer 4 


» YOU WHIM YOUR ARTISTIC 


BALDWIN is prepared, it would seem, 
to deprive the Conservative Party of 
the support of ow 
reasoned advice. 


thoughtful and 
Mr, BaLowsn is giy- 
ing an exhibition of that intractability 
which more than anything else has 
brought the Conservatives to ruin, If 
we tell Mr. Banpwrn, as we do, that 
he owes his present position purely to 
an electioneering fluke in 1924, that 
his leadership has brought the Conserva 
tive Party with a run down a steep 
place, that Mr. Liroyp Groran’s star 
is ascending rapidly, we tell him so for 
his own good. He should not there 
fore ill-treat us whose desire is merely 
to help him to realise his position, 
When the needle points unerringly to 
the north, and not, as desired, in some 
other direction, it is useless fo the 
captain to curse the compass ; his only 
hope is to follow its guidance 

But let us get back to our dispas- 
sionate search for truth. You have 
only to look at the figures of the Mut 
ton-le-Hole débdcle. . " And 
indefinitely. 


sO On, 


We now turn with pleasurable OX: 
citement to one of Lord BravErnrook 68 
journals, Te Daily Express. 





In a moment of pique Mr. 


“The verdict of Mutton-le-Hole has 
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made it clear that the nation will plump 
for the party with 
THE MOST ENTICING CURE POR 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 

| Without such a scheme the Con- 
servatives are doomed, They need not 
be deterred by any false pride about seem- 
ing toimitate Mr. Luoyp Grorar, Mr. 
| Liuoyp Grorar'’s scheme is actually 
| the invention of Lord Bravernrook, 
| and it was in fact gratuitously offered 
to the Conservative party by Lord 
| BeaveRsRooK six months ago. 

WILL MR, CHURCHILL'S NERVE 
FAIL HIM? 

| The last chance of the Conservatives 
| vaste with Mr. Cuurcuinn. When he 
| introduces his Budget he should boldly 
| produce a scheme that outbids Mr. 
| Luoyp Groran's, and undertake to cure 
| unemployment in three months by an 
expenditure of two hundred millions of 

public money without putting anybody 
to any expense whatsoever.” 





We must expect quite a different 
point of view from Lord Rotamemkrr’s 
| Daily Mail, for because Lord Braven- 
| wrook thinks that his powerful thoughts 
| demand capital type (as above), Lord 
| Roruermerr will emphasise his in 
| italics (a8 below). Lord Rorumremerr, 
| we shall find, has discovered Mr. Lioyp 
| Georar. To him Mr. Liuoyp Grorar 
| is the beau idéal of The Happy Warrior 
| —far happier, indeed, than the poet's, 
| and more aggressive than Mr, A. 8. M,. 
| Hureninson’s : 


“The result of the Mutton-le-Hole 
| by-election destroys any lingering doubt 
| that the Conservatives are doomed. 








|The nation’s only sure and certain | 


| shield is Mr, Liuoyp Grorar, whose | 


| lightning return to overwhelming popu 
| larity as a public idol The Daily Mail 
was the first to foresee. Wecongratu 
| late him. Lord RornerMeERn, in person, 
| takes off his hat to Mr. Lioyp Groner 
|} and hopes that every reader, whether 
| registered or not, will make the same 
| obeisance to The Happy Warrior. 
| ‘The broken remnants of the Conserv- 
| ative party should now rally under the 
| banner of Mr. Laoyp Groran, ‘The 
| Happy Warrior’ of The Daily Mail. 
| The moment is opportune for Mr. Banp- 
Win to go to the Upper House, and, if 
| Sir Winniam Joynson-Hicks chooses 
to accompany him there rather than to 
retire from politics altogether, The Daily 
Mail will raise no objection. Mean- 
while Mr, Luoyp Groras will have our 
heartiest support if he will at once 
begin to form the Daily Mail Shadow 
Cabinet—details of which appear on 
another page—so that after the General 
lection it will be ready to take office 
as The Happy Warrior Government.” 
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Brown (to friend he hasn't seen for some time), “I'LL RING YOU UP IN THE 


MOTOR ATROPHY. 


{Motoring is stid to have led to a decline of 
interest in heraldry, as no one thinks of em 
blazoning a crest on his car as was once done 
on carriages, | 
Our dolorous prophets have frequently 

penned 

Their dismal predictions and grim 
That the motorist's leg would infallibly 

end 

As a useless and impotent limb ; 
And heraldry now has begun to pro- 

duce 

A reason for further alarms: 


MORNING. I SUPPOSK YOUR TELEPHONE NUMBER‘'S ABOUT THE SAME?” 


cepa oe ee ee — 





Though his legs may at present continue 
in use, 
He has ceased from employing his 
arms 
Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
‘What is the famous Homeric tag, ‘ The 
multitudinous laughter of the sea,’ for exam. 
ple, if not a metaphor?’'—“"A fable Hawk" in 
tho New Statesman, 
Shade of A’scnynvs: “ Metaphor, in- 
deed! J call it thieving; more like a 
ackdaw than a hawk. The next thing 
16 ‘Il say will be that 1 wrote wodvpAole 
Bow Badrdcens!” 
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, rival teams going into| 


| the 


| Prose and verse, Greek and Latin, ail 


| full marks. 


| relief of his downcast opponents. Grown 
| careless with success the translator for 
| an instant mistook a middle for a pas- 


| tional form of appeal—the umpire, a 
| famous Regius Professor, lifted an in- 
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CONSTRUING FOR THE SCHOOL. 


[ Being a chapter from an unpublished story 
of school-life inspired by rumours of an educa- 
tional establishment where the relative posi- 


| tions of work and james are interchanged } 


Tue great day came at last, whereon 
the choice Classics of St. Vitus’ were to 
meet the fine flower of St. Scientia’s 
scholarship. Many a business man in 
his stuffy office, many a eettler in the 
wilds of Woolloomoolloo, many a bishop 
in his stately palace would on that day 
pause for a moment from his labours 
and think wistfully of the time when he 
stood forth undaunted, in the horn- 
rimmed spectacles that were the proud 
insignia of the school “Classics,” to face 





the most hopelessly corrupt A“schylean 
chorus for the honour ~~ ses 
of the old school. Never 
had games seemed so 
endless or so insipid as 
that morning. Never 
had old Hopper's in- 

sistence on the differ- 
ence between a half- 

volley and a yorker—he 
had been a double Blue, 

“ or some such rot,” as | 
Jorkins minor elegantly | 
phrased it—appeared so | 
incomprehensible. But | 
they were finished at 

last, and, hurling away 

their bats and pads at | 
random, the school! 
dashed off to watch the 


wy 


mill 


lunch,and to envy their | 
stooping shoulders, | 
their bespectacled eyes, | 
and the scholarly pallor | 
of their faces. 

They were met with | 
dispiriting news _ 










After their leader's fall the rest of 
the side did nothing brilliant, and 5t. 
Vitus’ were faced with an average mark 
of 62°3 per cent, a figure they would 
have treated with contempt had they 
but had the assistance of the three un- 
fortunate scholars who were at that 
moment, by the Head’s stern decree, 
toiling dismally in extra cricket. Even 
without their aid they might reasonably 
hope to average 695. 

Yet even this modest hope seemed 
doomed to remain unfulfilled. St. 
Scientia’s opened their offensive with 
a private speech of DrMmosTHENES, 
which, though apparently innocuous, 
brought speedy disaster. The usually 


impeccable Smith, who always went on 
first for St. Vitus’, was thrown out by 





ee 


— ——— 
dream he heard St. Scientia’s “dy,” 
tell him where to begin and the umpire 
say “Translate!” For a moment the 
words danced before his eyes ; suddenly 
they swam into their places, and he 
felt the certainty that he was going 
to make the construe of his life. ~ 

Clearing his throat he began: “Not 
but what indeed,on the other hand, men 
of Athens... .” 


GETTING OUT THE CAR. 











Now that Spring is upon us, we are 
beginning to think of getting out the 
car for the first run of the year—those 
of us, that is to say, who seek to econo- 
mise by taking Lizzie off the streets 
during the winter months. The follow- 





~ 





— 
<a? cam; 


Lady (making her will, to solicitor). “AND I WISH TO LEAVE THE SUM 
OF TWENTY POUNDS TO MY OLD AND VALUED PARLOURMAID, ELIZA JENKINS, 
| WHO HAS SERVED ME WELL AND FAITHFULLY FOR OVER SIX MONTHS.” 


|. |l- fh 


ee 


~ and let out 


ing hints therefore may 
be found helpful. 

‘The very first thing 
to do, of course, is to 
give her a hard brush 
over to remove cobwebs. 
No car can run well 
with cobwebs; for a 











| really stout cobweb is a 
good electricity condue- 
tor. I knew a man once 
who was puzzled for 
weeks by blue sparks | 
from the left thumb 
whenever he changed 
gear, the fault being 
eventually traced to a 
spider’s nest in the 
magneto. 

After this you should | 
unscrew the tyre valves 
the 1928 
air. It has probably 
gone flat from being too 
long in the tyre. As it 
is very bad for the rims 
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that Scientia’s had so far scored anjan undetected accusative absolute; 


average of 70 per cent of the maximum. 
Worse was to come after lunch when 
the Scientia “dux” went on. With such 
ease and assurance did he deal with | 
every difficulty that it seemed impos- | 
sible that he should ever be defeated. 





were treated alike ; off all he registered 


But at length Fortune came to the 


sive; at once he saw his mistake and 
attempted to recover himself, but it 
was too late. In answer to the con- 
fident cry of “ Please, Sir ! "—the tradi- 


exorable finger and the crest-fallen 
scholar slowly wended his way back to 





his seat. 


Brown maj r,aftera shaky opening, was 
caught by a 8¢ in apodosi; the brilliant 
Jones, in attempting too flowery a ren- 


dering of a complicated sentence, failed 
to get hold of the main verb and was 
ignominiously stumped; while as a 
crowning blow Robinson was so un- 
nerved that he mixed up barratry and 
bottomry in lamentableconfusion. Four 


| of the best St. Vitus scholars “turned” 


for little over half-marks ! 

“Cyril,” said his leader solemnly, 
“you are our only hope. There is 
nothing in the stuff, really, if you keep 
your head. Don't try to go too fast: 
take the nominative first and then the 
verb, and do your best for the sake of 
the old school.” 

In after years Cyril could never re- 
member how he accomplished the end- 
less walk to the dais; as in a dream he 
found himself taking the book: as in a 





to run a car on flat air, 
pump in some good 1929 vintage. But 
not too much, or the wheels won't 
run true. 

The next thing to do is to clean the 
paintwork by scouring it with bath- 
brick, or any other method you happen | 
to fancy. Don't forget what the Home 
Page Editor tells you, that the juice of | 
a lemon will remove all ugly scars, 
whether caused by match heads, passing 
small boys or passing learner-drivers. 
The upholstery should also be tested for 
moth and rust. If on striking the seat 
a shrewd blow a circular spring affair 
bursts out and strikes you an even 
shrewder one back, then something must 
be done. Assuming you cannot afford 








to buy a new seat, you will try to put 
the spring back where it came from. | 
Sooner or later, probably later, you will 
discover this is one of Nature’s impos- | 
sibilities. You should then stretch the | 


spring out and bend it tastefully into | 
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the form of an overhead bower. . A fow 
nasturtium seeds in the padding of the 
seat will have twined up nicely by the 
time the summer heat-wave has arrived. 

When you have done all you can think 
of to the body-work, you must tackle 
theengine. As any skilled mechanic will 
tell you, this is the most important 
part of the car. You often see men 
driving through the streets with an 
engine only and no body-work, but you 
rarely see them doing so with body- work 
only and no engine. The first thing to 
do is to count your cylinders and see 
that all of them are there. This is 
important. I have often met worried 
motorists on the road who told me 
that one of their cylinders was missing. 
The pistons—devices for holding piston- 
rings—are inside the cylinders, so you 
will not be able to count them; but the 
trained ear will at once be able to detect 
a deficiency. 

Having ascertained that yourcylinders 


| are all present and correct, look at your 
| plugs, clean and sharpen the points, and 





join them up severally to the magneto 
— if you have remembered to replace the 
latter after the Christmas party when 
you connected it to the housemaid’s 
sewing-machine to give free electric 
shocks to the children. After this re- 
assemble the carburettor, the needle 
valve of which will be found in the 
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scullery (where the cook had it last to 
clear out the sink waste), while the float 
will be run to earth in the bathroom 
(where alternatively it has been a water- 
polo ball or a submarine for the kids), 

The batteries, which have never been 
the same since you got the button of 
the electric horn jammed all down Pic- 
cadilly, will of course need filling up 
with both electricity and water. Water 
should also be put in the radiator. This 
takes a long time, but it need not take]! 
quite so longif you remember previously 
to turn off the drain tap at the bottom. 

It is most advisable to try putting 
your hood up for the first time when 
inside the garage, and not when on the 
main road in an incipient thunder-storm. 
Probably the thing is so firmly stuck 
down that it takes ten minutes’ hard 
spanner work to shift it; and almost 
certainly it is full of ine redible things 
that have drifted into its folds during 
the winter, either to sleep or to hiber- 
nate, or else definitely to die. As I said, 
it is advisable to watch all this from 
a comfortable garage rather than to 
have to choose between standing out- 
side the car during a shower of rain or 
sitting inside the car during a shower of 
small fauna. Dormice I understand are 
vindictive creatures when aroused sud- 
denly from sleep; while the bite of the 
tarantula is fatal to man. 








There remain coon petrol and oil, and 
you are ready. All the above details 
will take you about a week; while the 
following week will be spent in starting 
her up and blowing out the golf-ball 
which young hopeful bas jammed up 
the exhaust pipe with your walking- 
stick. You needn't bother to go and look 
for the ball in the garden of the next 
house but one, as, after being projected 
with incredible force through twofences, 
it won't be much good as a golf- ball | 
any more. 

After all this you can take the car out | 
on the road for a drive. It is important 
not to overstrain the car on this first 
drive, and so you should try to make 
it a short one. You need not, however, 
worry your head about this. The first 
policeman you meet will prevent your 
going any further by calling your atten- 
tion to your 1928 licence. A. A. 


A New Disease. 

is becoming hinder hearted.’’ 
Daily Paper. 

In Wimpole Street they call it hystero- 

carditis. 


London 


“Beautiful pre-War Tudor House, oak- 
panelled rooms, all modern comforts, to be Let, 
Furnished, near Winchest.r.”"— Daily Paper. 
We always suspected Quern Exiza- 
BETH of being pre- War. 
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FICTION IN 1929. 
| [wave been wallowing in blood lately. 
|For a month or more I have read a 


| detective novel every two days, and it 
| is seareely possible for me to think of 
any relation or friend without noting a 
simple way of destroying them, leaving 
no clue. 

Probably most of them will survive, 
for I have no energy in these affairs. 
But I have found out one thing about 
detective novels. I have found out that 
| they really are an anodyne. They 
| cleanse the mind of that insidious evil 
| which has gone so far to destroy modern 
| literature. I mean psychology. 

There is no psychology in the detec- 
tive novel, and that is all to the go d, 
If you want psychology you can read 
Provet. I have. But this is stuff for 
the lumber-camp or the big - game 
hunter’s excursion. Why be bothered 
with other people's psychology in print, 
when one has so much of one’s own in 
this fevered life of the Metropolis? 
What we haven't got here is crime. At 
any rate, not the nice cleanly crime of 
the detective story. This is, roughly, 
the way it goes: 





“When Clara Maddison came into 
her gilt-mirrored boudoir in Berkeley 
Square, she noticed at once that her 


| husband was lying on the floor dead. 


The head was severed from the body by 
about two yards. 

Instantly she suspected foul play. 
Could it be George who had done it, or} 
would it be Bill? Her mind was in a 
tumult of confusion. Moving the table 
she took up the telephone-directory 
and looked up the number of the near 
est police-station. 

‘Come round at 


once, she said 


| with bated breath, as soon as she had 


been put through; ‘my husband is 
| dead on the floor.’ 
| While she was waiting she observed 

that the corpse held a piece of paper 
clutched tightly in its left hand. Could 
that, she thought, have anything to do 
with the mystery? Relaxing the fingers, 
she removed the document, and found 
that it was a bill from Harridge’s for a 
new garden spade, Could this, she won- 
dered, have anything to do with the 
affair ? 
Her husband had never told her that he 
intended to buy a spade. Then, remem- 
bering that nothing ought to be touched 
until the arrival of the police, she re- 
| placed the bill hastily in his hand, 
unrelaxing the fingers again. 

The police-inspector was a man with 
an inscrutable face like a mask. His 
naine was Higginbottom. When he 
had taken down her statement in a note- 
book he summoned all the servants into 
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Was Harridge’s implicated ? | 
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the room, lined them up against the 
wall and, sitting down on a divan, in- 
terrogated them one by one. Then he 
said to the butler 

‘Go down into the pantry and fetch 
the largest knife you have in the house.’ 

After a few moments the man re- 
turned with a carving-knife made of 
Sheffield steel. 

‘This bas been newly cleaned,’ ob- 
served Higginbottom 

The butler started. Clara Maddison 
turned pale, and for a few moments 
looked as if she were about to faint. 
She saw now for the first time the in- 
criminating position in which she was 
placed. The police had no evidence but 
her own as to the time at which she 
had entered the house. It would have 
been possible for her to have done the 
deed herself and sent the knife down to 
the pantry to have all traces of the 
act removed. Worse still, she was 
known to have had a tiff with her hus- 
band at the Embassy Club the night 
before. She recollected that she often 
had moods of absent-mindedness, and 
moments when she could not remember 
what she had been doing an hour ago. 
Wasit possible that in a fit of aberration 
she herself had carved off her husband's 
head before going out to tea with Eliza- 
beth Bellairs? She paled, es 


It is at this point that the reader be- 
gins, quite rightly, to think that here is 
going to be another case for Scotland | 
Yard. But not exactly for Scotland | 
Yard. Seotland Yard, it turns out, in 
cases of this kind always relies on the 
advice and assistance of a young author, 
or actor, or diplomat, named Marjori- 
banks, who has been for some time} 
a close friend of Clara Maddison. He 
is very quick to see, from the nature of 
the wound, that it could only have been 
inflicted by a murderer who used his 
left hand, and that Clara Maddison, if 
she murders at all. inevitably murders 
with her right. What is more, one of 
the windows is slightly open, and there 
is a small piece of fluff, overlooked by 
Higginbottom, on the window-sill. And 
so we begin. 

It is perfectly true that many writers 
of detective stories, not playing the 
game, sandwich little chunks of pseudo- 
psychology in between these pleasant 
homely scenes. But we do not pay any 
attention to them. We cut them right 
out. They ought not to be there. They 
are mere cheating. The instant reaction 
of any decent person in a detective novel 
to the most complicated and gruesome 
death that can be devised should alwavs 
be, “Can this have been done by Miss 
Binks, the governess ? or Mr. Price, the 
frail and ascetic-looking secretary ?” 








~ ; ce ee 
Che unlikeliness of a milli ymaire’s 








VARL 
being suspended by his boots from the 
ceiling and stifled by the fumes of a 
brazier placed underneath his head 
owing tosomesmall difference of opinion 
with a governess or a secretary is a con- 
sideration that ought not to weigh with 
a character in a detective novel for q 
moment. They ought by this time to 
know. Has not the frail ascetic-look- 
ing secretary most likely practised tying 
knots, or learnt ju-jitsu when he ‘was 
a boy-scout? The governess was a 
teacher of callisthenics, and adopted 
into the family from a pair of chareoal- 
burners, who brought her up when she 
was young. 

This is all very restful indeed. 
family moves about the room. Police. 
officers come and go. The amateur 
detective and his friend crawl quietly to 
and fro on the carpet. Photographers 
take photographs. Finger-print experts 
arrive. The solicitordiscusses the habits 
of the millionaire with an old friend, 
And all the time very often no one even 
bothers to cut down the unfortunate 
body or remove the brazier from under- 
neath its head. 

Sometimes, I admit, we have an in- 
quest. But inquests are not a bit pop- 
ular in a detective novel. They give too 
much of the game away into the hands 
of the divisional police-surgeon, and we 
don't have any use for him. It is our 
rising young barrister or journalist who 
is going to say from what position the 
shot was fired, or how long, to judge by 
the singeing of the scalp, the body had 
been hung, or why the feet were tied 
together with a fisherman’s bend. 

It is, in fact, the business of the detee- 
tive tale to provide us first of all with 
something that is not in the least likea 
death and follow it up with something 
that does not remotely resemble life, 
All around us every day are people full 
of tortuous reactions and complicated 
dishonesty, with foibles that arnount to 
lunacy and pettiness that can hardly be 
explained. And the one thing we know 
about them is that never in any cireum- 
stances would any of them be likely to 
tie up a rich old man by the legs and 
smoke him to death, or slice off anybody 
else's head. But the detective novel 
gives us a world of sweet womanly 
natures, of simple manly ways. 

Here is a houseful of people of whom 
you may say, “They have no petty 
vanities, no spite, no snobbery and they 
conceal nothing whatever, except clues. 
If they blanch or blush, or twist their 
fingers or lower their eyelids, if a spasm 
of any kind crosses their face, it is be- 
cause they remember that by some 
accident they have a carving-knife with 
blood on it in their own pantry, or 
piece of twine identical with that used 
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for the millionaire in a locked bureau. 
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First Gentleman. “'O0'S THIS ARMANULLAH THERE'S ALL THIS TALK ABOUT?” 
Second (well-informed) Gentleman, “ Wuy, ’E'S THE BLOKE WOT RULES ARFGHANISTAN.” 
First Gentleman. “ WELL, '0O RULES THE OTHER 'ARF?” 


There is no sin or vice in the calendar And sometimes there comes a little 
of which they could possibly be accused THE WIGHT-NURSERY CURTAINS. soft breeze 
except murder, and they are all going to My bedroom-curtains are long and wide; | Shaking the boughs of the blossoming 
be accused of that.” _ They cover the window from side to side, trees. 
As for the body, it might as well have | And all with a beautiful garden spread,| And wouldn't it be the darlingest thing 
been stuffed with sawdust instead of | Which I can see as I lie in bed. If the golden bells began to ring, 
re it would have been better for| 4 poo utiful garden with painted bowers, And suddenly, suddenly I should see 
— - bantien | Peacocks, fountains, and trees and (Ob, do you think that it ever could be?) 
This is the right kind of detective flowers: There, where the roses aremoving about, 
story, and tin por than fry tale| nine arbous where roses grow, — |Thoface ofa ay pooping out 
Be = oer ghee And golden bells that are hung below. 65 
tion for the Old Bailey, and it is like a “Waxrep.—A man, experienced with scythe; 








tract, only not so dull. Sometimes the sun shines through 80] no grass, Chuny Gon's garden.” 
I must go out and get some more. bright Tasmanian Paper. 











Evor. | That all the garden is filled with light,! Even Watson might spot a clue like that. 
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WHAT TO SAY ABOUT PICTURES. 


A rew years ago an artist friend of 
mine said, “ It’s sending-in day for the 
Academy to-morrow, and I can’t take 
my picture down myself. Will you be 
an angel——?” and she put into my 
arms @ canvas marked on the back of 
the frame, *“‘ Dordrecht, £9 9s.” 

The colour was timid and fade, the 
subject (a Dutch canal with one barge 
and a windmill) hackneyed and senti- 
mental, It suffered, likea Jane Austen 
heroine, from “a great tendency to low- 
ness.” And it was while I, miserably 
susceptible to even bad atmospheres, 
was poring (to gain time) over the ex- 
hibitor’s sage-coloured banks, that what 
I then imagined to be inspiration came 
and I said, “It’s very restful,” and 
knew at once that I had dropped a 
brick. She looked at me with sus- 





pass on. 


it is called Stippling. 
you for it, and it took him ages to do 
much longer than the slapstick style of 
painting.) 

(4) Atmosphere (Hints on Deportment 
When Confronted With).—Better to 
say nothing at all unless the picture 
genuinely makes you feel something. It 
probably won't and, if you start any- 
thing that you can’t finish, calamity and 
exposure await you. Artists aren’t all 
fools. Find out beforehand what kind 
of thing you ought to be feeling. To 
say on viewing a team of captive pea- 
sants being knouted across Siberia, 
“How marvellously you have painted 
the embroidery on their blouses! It 
makes me long to wear one too,” is 
civil but no good. The correct emotions 


(By the way, when looking|veys that even great artists will have 
at the canvas don’t forget that if you| their little joke), or Grainger will be 
detect a pickled-pork or gooseflesh effect deeply offended, and feel found out and 
Pope will adore | a failure. 





If Grainger shows you a Problem. 
picture, weigh his professional standing 
before embarking on comment, because 
Problem-pictures are also rather bad 
form and passés too (but not so bad as 
Pictures that Tell Stories), and only the 
artist who is an R.A. and/or has defin- 
itely “ arrived’ dares paint them. 

Don't say of a portrait, “ Her face 
seems to start right out of the frame.” 
It is an admirable remark but it is all 
wrong. Portraits (ask me not why) 
really mustn’t start from their setting. 
If they do it is again bad art and even 
vulgar; They may dominate an exhi- 
bition, they may even obsess you, but 
start from their frames—no. 

You may tell the artist that “the 





from me and answered 
morosely, “That's what 
everybody says about it.” 

Well, I know better 
now, though not much ; 
and from that day I 
date my conviction that 
nobody ought to be sent 
out into the world with- 
out a knowledge, how- 
ever superficial, of the 
artistic or commercial 
back-chat that he may 
be called upon tobandy. 
At this time of year 
particularly pitfalls 
gape in rows for the 
unwary; I refer, of 
course, to the Academy, 
all the Private Views 
and such studio Show- 

















DIRT-TRACK RACING. 





Sundays as still survive. For what is 
the use, when Prendergast Pope, who 
wants your opinion on his latest picture, 
bids you to his lair, if you cannot throw 
off with appositeness such words as 
Rhythm, Middle-Distance, Brushwork, 
Atmosphere and Values? Therefore a 
few hints. 

(1) Rhythm.—I’'m not too sure what 
a picture looks like when it has this, 
but the point is that it ought to have 
it, and it’s anexcellent word. “ What 
rhythm!” will cover the ground. Pope 
will say the rest. 

(2) Middle-Distance.—This I stead- 
fastly avoid. I know where it ought 
to be, but am unable to comment or 
enlarge upon the theme, and advise you 
too not to commit yourself. Roughly 
speaking, if Pope shows you a picture 
consisting of a field, a sheep cropping in 
the rear and a church-spire on the hori- 
zon, the middle-distance is the sheep. 

(3) Brushwork.—This is any fool's 





game. You say it is wonderful, and! omit the whimsical smil 





eyes seem to follow you 
round the room,” be- 
cause that is a trait 
hallowed by sundry of 
the Old Masters; but, 
believe me, that is the 
limit. 

Finally if you are 
ever confronted with a 
Futuristic canvas ap- 
parently depicting an 
abscess and six mince- 
pies, don’t (as you did 
last year) mutterin that 
penetrating voice of 
yours, **Good Heavens! 
Is it oram 1?” because 
that is farouche. Re- 
member that these pie- 
torial manifestations 
will soon pass ; remem- 











for you are fear, gloom, hopelessness 
and a distinct feeling of chilliness (if 
snow is on the ground), or a desire to 
unfasten your coat (if it’s a heat-wave 
on the Steppes). 

(5) Values—These you had better 
avoid completely. They are not for the 
amateur and seldom for the social or 
artistic climber. But, if you must, Say 
they are Balanced. Very few other 
words will do, : 


If I were compiling a manual of eti- 





quette for conduct when faced with 
pictures I should beyond question 
devote the final chapter to “General 
Praise,” that is, to the non-professional 
type of admiration which recognised 
art-words do not cover. If Channel 
Grainger, say, shows you a picture that 
tells a definite story, smile at him whim- 
sically and pass on to his next. Pic- 
tures that Tell Stories are now bad 





form, bad art and passés. But don't 
e (which con- 





—__———!ber that conceivably 
this particular example, if it is awful 
enough, may create leaders in the Press 
and enable the artist to afford to paint 
things like “The Sailor's Return” 
(which you much prefer) ; and, above all, 
remember that the aforesaid mince-pies 
and abscess are probably his temporary 
conception of his wife’s profile. 

I should like to be able to be proud 
of you. And if you don’t come out of 
the next Show-Sunday or Private View 
better than you did last time it won't 
be my fault. RACHEL. 











Gratitude which does not Ring True. 
“Mr. W. ——, the secretary, in moving @ 
vote of warm thanks to all who had enter- 
tained them, expressed the hope that it would 
be long before the party paid another visit.” 
West African Paper. 


“Tur Proptemw or Wortp Over-Porcta- 
tion. Could It Be Solved By International 
Agreement? "— West African Paper. 

No. But an international disagreement 











might help. 
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ONE USED TO EXPECT, IN PICTORIAL ADVERTISEMENTS, A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF INFORMATION 
CONCERNING THE ARTICLE ADVERTISED. 
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| THE VALUE OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


“Just an easy flow of conversation,” 
I had said to myself—* that’s all that’s 
needed at these At Homes. And the 
time soon passes.” 
[ marked my words. 
| “Mr. Bunting,” said my hostess, 
| “allow me to introduce you to Miss 
| Stapleton.” 
| | allowed her and, the ceremony per- 
formed, she turned at once to some new 
| arrivals. : 
| Just an easy flow of conversation. 
| The difficulty was to find a source. An 
idea suddenly oceurred to me. 
“The weather,” I said, “is delightful, 





is it not?” 


| and worth talkingabout. 


| you I was a balloon- 


Miss Stapleton smiled indulgently. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she said. 

A lady of taste evidently. I mean with 
a mind above mere commonplace topics. 








Miss Stapleton glanced unassumingly 
at her feet. ‘I can play the ‘cello,” she 
said, “if you count that.” 

*Count it by all means,” I said, 
“Certainly. And what do you find? 
That you suffer in the same way as my- 
self, I expect?” 

“Oh, | hope not,” said Miss Staple- 
ton, and she laughed. 

“1 mean,” I said, ‘‘as regards making 
your talent known. That's the trouble 
with these minor accomplishments. 
One’s main occupation is different. A, 
for instance, is generally known to be 
a book-writer, or B, we ‘ll say, a book- 
maker, but how many people know that 
A can palm half-a-crown so as to make 
it appear that it had vanished into 
air?” 

“A, did you say, or B? 
Stapleton. 


" asked Miss 





“ Kither,” I said. “C, if you prefer 





“It’s good of you tol 
inquire,” I said. “I am 
a—well now, make a 
guess,” 

It was a dashing chal- 
lenge. Meantime If lost 
no time in choosing a 
career —something 
rather select, I mean, 


Miss Stapleton scru- 
tinized me closely for 
some seconds, 

“I giveitup,” shesaid 

I glanced furtively 
over my shoulder. 

“What would you 
say,’ 1 saidin a lowtone 
of confidence, “if I told 
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manufaeturer ? "’ 
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But answer me this: Can I take it be. 
yond the hall when I get there?” 

“I see your difficulty,” said Migs 
Stapleton, 

“As a matter of fact,” I said, “be. 
tween ourselves I have twice taken it, 
as though in a moment of mental aber. 
ration, as far as the drawing-room. Op 
the first occasion it was immediately 
arrested by the butler and marched 
back to the hall.” 

“And what happened on the other 
occasion?” asked Miss Stapleton, 

“Thank you,” I said. “On the other 
occasion I actually performed the trick 
later on when for a moment I had no 
one to talk to; but, before anyone had 
seen it, some rough fellow had barged 
into me and the bowler was upset, 
naturally, and it dived straight into a 
bowl of goldfish. It may have been 
just clumsiness, of course, but I strongly 








AGATHA GAVE HER FAVOURITE NEPHEW PERMISSION TO BUY 
A CAR ON CONDITION THAT HE TOOK HER OUT FOR A DAILY DRIVE, SHE CER- 
TAINLY OUGHT TO HAVE STIPULATED AS TO THE MAKE OF SAME. 





I don’t know,” said Miss Stapleton. 
“Try, and see.” 

“ All right,” I said, “I will. I am.” 

She said nothing. Notaword. The 
calm with which she received the news 
was admirable, 

Yes,” I said, “I suppose I've been 
mixed up in balloons in one way or an- 
other nearly all my life. In my youth 
we were inseparable, and when I blos- 
somed into manhood nothing would stop 


| me from making some for myself.” 


“And that is your main occupation?” 


| said Miss Stapleton. 


“Tm glad you asked me that,” I said, 
“Tt is my main occupation, but at the 
same time, as you suggest, I have minor 
accomplishments. I can, for instance, 
balance a bowler-hat on my nose for 
anything up to ten seconds.” 

‘“Yousurprise me,” said Miss Stapleton. 

“I believe all you say,” I said. “It’s 
an unusual gift. But enough of myself,” 
I added on a note of modesty. “ You 
doubtless have your own accomplish- 
ments?” 











him. An example merely.” I lowered 
my voice. “I once knew a lawyer,” I 
said. ‘All his friends knew that he 
could argue. They'd heard him; once, 
most of them, and they never forgot it. 
jut do you know that that man had 
reached middle-age before it was gener- 
ally known that he could stand on bis 
hands in five feet of water for fourteen 
seconds?” 

“No,” said Miss Stapleton ; 
idea at all.” 

“ And then,” I said, “it was too late. 
His acrobatic aquatic career was as 
good as over. He was about to retire. 
From aquabatic acratics, I mean.” 

Miss Stapleton took a thoughtful bite 
from her sandwich. 


“T’d no 


“Then take my own case,” I gaid, 
warming to the subject, “how can | 
decently acquaint people of my talent 
unless, which is extremely unusual, they 
inquire? When I go out to see my 
friends I can take my bowler-hat with 
me, you say. Yes, and I do; I find it 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose, 





as far as the hall—what?” 





suspect motives of 
jealousy.” 

“It's an affecting 
story,” said Miss Staple- 
ton. ‘ Poor fish!” 

The last words re- 
| ferred of course to the 
goldfish. 

“Yes,” ] said, * | sup- 
pose we don’t realise 
what our gilled friends 
go through in silence, 
But, toreturn tothesub- 
ject under discussion, 
these minor accomplish- 
ments. You, of course, 
find the samething with 
your ‘cello. You can't 
exactly take that with 
you when you go out, 
itr eas 7S you? Not even 

And I 


Miss Stapleton laughed too, 








laughed. 
heartily. 

“ By the way,” I said, noticing that 
her cup was empty, “‘may | fetch you 
a refill of tea?” 

“Oh, I wish you would,” said Miss 
Stapleton eagerly. ‘And please don't 
hurry,” she added, with a charming 
thought for the trouble she was causing 
me. 

I took her cup and was considering 
the best route to the teapot when i 
realised that everyone had stopped talk- 
ing and that the hostess was addressing 
us from a low platform on the other 
side of the room. I listened and picked 
up the thread of her discourse. 

“«... to tell you,” she was saying, 
‘that Miss Stapleton, the famous v iolon- 
cellist, has managed to snatch an hour 
from her valuable time to play to us 
here this afternoon.” 

The conversation was renewed and I 
heard expressions of pleasure and sur- 
prise around me. I also heard a familiar 
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voice behind me addressing me person- 
ally. It was Miss Stapleton’s. 

“T’m afraid we'll have to cancel the 
refill, Mr. Bunting,” she said, and she 
smiled pleasantly as I turned and looked 
at her; ‘but I wonder if you’d mind 
carrying my ‘cello across the room for 
me instead? It’s over there in the 
corner.” 


Just an easy flow of conversation 
that’s all that’s needed at these At 
| Homes. And the time soon passes. 

C. B. 








“ FASCINATING Museum 
The Iron Duke's Top Hot and 
Captain Cook's Telescope.” 
Daily Paper. 
| Through the telescope Captain Cook 
| could observe the Hot Top of the Iron 
| Duxe from a safe distance. 


| hiiapuinialiekhabeedcinbsdoncstiones 





| see 


Asub-committee of the Watch Committee 
is dealing with the report to-day,’ said Alder- 


|} man ——, ‘and that possibly will lead to a 
| deputation to the Home Offiasthehasaha- 
j}mhm.. .’"—Daily Paper. 


| a 

Now you see the mess that Jix has 
| ’ ‘ 
| made of the Home Office. 

















CALIGULA’S APOTHEOSIS. 


(I was the only newspaper representative 
to see the poop of a Roman galley of the 
Emperor Caligula [a.p. 12-41]... appear 
above the waters of Lake Nemi yesterday 
afternoon.”—* Daily Express” Correspondent, 
March 29.) 
WHEN we review the scroll of Fame, 
Where men are measured cerebrally, 
How oft a once illustrious name 
Has been deleted on the tally ! 


NAPOLEON shares the common lot 
With TaLLeyranp, TurRENNE and 
LALLY ; 
Few can to-day locate the cot 
Of Burns, or Tetx’s ancestral chdlet. 


The Iron Duke we now revile: 
He was not affable or “pally” ; 


The blessing of tobacco—RaLEiau. 


Great wits their wisdom are denied, 
Great wags are damnified as scally ; 

Hook (‘THEoporRe) askance is eyed, 
Oblivion falls on Sloper (Ally). 


Tarnished are now the bays that 
crowned 








We flout the man who brought our isle 


The brows of Teint and CrxquEevALLti; 


None cares if Cromwetn’s head was 
round 
Or “featured " dolichocephily. 


Shunted is Soyer, peerless chef; 
Extinct are Huntnan and CHarties 
Haute ; 
We half forget Diacuinerr, 
The founder of the Russian Ballet. 


Already Drepin’s fame is dim, 
Although he sang most musically 
Tom Bowling, stout of heart and 
limb, 
And Sally, peerless in her alley. 


Yet still we find, to lead the dance— 
Not cautiously or “ gradually,” 

As Sipney Wess defines advance— 
Boys of the breed of Charles O' Malley. 


So let us chant the praise of “ Poy,” 
Who tilts at those who shilly- 
shally, 
Creating, to our constant joy, 
Dilly and his companion, Dally. 


But chiefly let us hail the scoop 
Of him who first, in Nemi's valley, 

Of journalists beheld the poop 

Of Garus Casan’s sunken galley. 
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“IS THIS YOUR IDEA OF A TEE?” 


Aged Caddie. ** OH, NO, MADAM, THE IDEA 1S CONSIDERABLY OLDER THAN ME.” 








A STATE OF BLISS. 


You must know that the Poitical 
Resident to the State of Arampur and I, 
his indefatigable Assistant, are anxious 
to hold on to our jobs as long as possible. 
But, should we incur the disfavour of 


| those on high, we are liable to be turned 


out at short notice. There are plenty 


| of candidates envyingour appointments, 


and some of them have uncles in Simla ; 
so the burden is on us to ingratiate our- 
selves with all the High Officials and 
Eminent Personages who visit the State. 


Both these classes of superman labour 
under the delusion that they are born 
| hunters of big game. Naturally enough, 
then, we work like slaves to provide 
| them with good bags. 


At the last visit of an Eminent Per- 


| Sonage we received information from 


our C.1.D. that tiger were scarce. How- 
ever, there was one reported to be at 
large in the neighbouring State, and our 
shikaris did their best to drive him over 
towards us, until they were themselves 
driven over by our neighbours, who 
selfishly wanted the animal to be shot 
by the E. P. on their territory. Still 
our men did not yield without a strug- 
gle, and the poor beast was driven to 
and fro for days until our neighbours 
called out their complete constabulary 
and military forces to restrain his 
wanderings. 

Things began to look serious; the 
Eminent Personage was due in twodays’ 
time and so far there was no tiger for 
him to shoot. The P. R. and I began to 
see our careers fading away before us. 
However, we left no stone unturned. 
We sent off the Director of Public Works 








i 
to purchase tigers, dead or alive. He 
succeeded in getting two; one freshly 
killed, which was sent by rail, packed in 
ice, and one live but lethargic specimen | 
in a cage. 

The idea was to mount the Eminent | 
Personage on the gigantic State ele. 
phant. The live tiger would then be 
let loose to parade before him. We 
knew from experience that the EP. | 
would blaze off wildly. He would be | 
assured that he had hit, and the follow. 
up wouldensue. But, in order to allow 
time for the stage-management of the 
finale, the mahout would arrange for 
the elephant to bolt. By-and-by the 
elephant would be pacified and the hunt 
resumed, eventually resulting in the find 
lof the dead tiger, by this time thawed 
jout. Result, rejoicing on the part of 











| the E.P. and congratulations to our- 


selves. If anything went amiss, as a| 
r } 
last resource we could fall back on! 


Abdul. 

Abdul is the tiger belonging to the 
| State Zoo. He is about forty years old 
jand is deeply attached to his keeper's 
lson, an urchin of four, Abdul, being 
| elderly, is rather lazy. He never takes 
}any exercise beyond a little frolie with 
this urchin. Abdul is not much of a 
tiger to look at; his skin is a bit moth- 
eaten and his tecth are not what they 
were. Weare all very fond of Abdul, 
but we would sacrifice him to keep our 
jobs. 

The great day dawned. The State 
elephant jolted the E.P. along the jun- 
gle, while the Resident and 1 occupied 
the second-best elephant, who was also 
trained to bolt if it became necessary to 
create a diversion. The beaters began 
their song in the distance, and when 
they had advanced a little way the 
Resident gave the secret signal for the 
loosing of the tiger. 

Nothing happened. We waited a few 
minutes and then, leaving the EP. at 
his post, rode off to make inquiries. 
We soon came across the tiger, not 
trotting lively through the undergrowth 
as a well-behaved tiger should, but 
crawling unsteadily and swaying from 
side to side, Close behind him followed 
the Director of Public Works and his 
band, lamenting volubly and cursing 
the tiger, who at that moment fell over 
on his side, groaned and went to sleep. 
It appeared that the Director, not want- 
ing to waste an expensive tiger, had 
given him a stiff dose of opium before 
starting. Unfortunately the dose had 
been miscalculated by a grain or two, 
so that we now had two tigers on the 
ground and nothing moving for the 
E.P. to shoot at. 

The Resident swallowed his rage. 
‘Bringout Abdul!” he roared, and we on 














our elephant returned to the E.P. to tell 
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e THE HAPPY HARRIERS. 


THERE WAS AN OLD HAND WHO SAID, “PACE 
| IS NOT ALL THAT YOU WANT IN THIS RACE: 
I SHALL START OFF ALONE 

WHEN THE OTHERS ARE BLOWN;” 
AND HE PUT BACK THE PIPE IN HIS FACE. 
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| yelled to the E.P. to shoot, praying 
| that in his excitement he would over- 
| look the string. 


| his gyroscopic mount would allow and 


| mahout the bolting-signaland the whole 


| Were unharmed; we sent them back by 


| phant returned, bringing back a shaken 


| who is a wonderful actor, told him 
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THE ART OF BEING PREPARED. 


INTERVIEWING A POSSIBLE WINNER OF CALCUTTA SWEEP. 
































him the tiger might be expected any 
moment now. 

There was another delay, so we sig- 
nalled to the mahout to revolve the 
State elephant on its axis, to keep the 
.P. amused during the recess. The E. P. 
was still revolving, with one hand to 
his head and the other gripping the side 
of the howdah, when a strange sight 
appeared. It was the urchin, running 
at full speed, followed rather reluctantly 
by Abdul. A keen observer might have 
noted a length of string leading from 
the urchin’s hand to Abdul’s neck. We 


The E.P. steadied himself as well as 


fired just as Abdul disappeared behind 
a bush. We quickly gave the E.P.’s 


outfit left the scene with a noise of 
thunder. Meanwhile we hurried on to 
get Abdul out of the way or, in the 
worst event, to cut the string. 
Fortunately Abdul and the urchin 


secret ways. By-and-by the State ele- 
but still enthusiastic E.P. The Resident, 
breathlessly that he had scored a hit 


and that we must now follow up the 
wounded beast. 





the jungle, following imaginary pugsdis- 
covered by our shikaris, who know their 
business thoroughly. Then a cry as we 
came upon the dead tiger. The whole 


party dismounted and approached. 
“T congratulate Your” began the 
Resident. 


“He’s very wet, isn’t he?” inquired 
the E.P.—a very natural question, since 
the tiger was lying in a pool of the 
liquid which had thawed out of him. 

‘“‘ Er—tigers—er—sweat a good deal,” 
replied the Resident, who in his excite- 
ment was doing the same thing himself. 

The E.P. assumed a sceptical expres- 
sion and in the mind’s eye I already 
saw him signing our orders of transfer, 
But I had not counted on the foresight 
and resource of the Resident. At a sign 
from him the urchin’s father rushed 
forward and fell at the E.P.’s feet. From 
that position he could not be dislodged 
until he had for fifteen solid minutes 
invoked blessings upon the head of the 
Protector of the Poor who had saved 
his son from a cruel death. The EP. 
failed to grasp the substance of his 
remarks, so the Resident interpreted, 
pausing from time to time—a rare touch 
—to wipe a manly tear from his eyes. 

During this performance the shikaris 
were enabled to begin their dissection 
of the tiger, so that, after one glance at 
the nasty mess they were making, the 





E.P. decided not to examine his trophy 
in detail. 

The Resident and I are safe to remain 
here another couple of years, especially 
as we still have a tiger in stock—besides 
Abdul. E. P. W. 


Another Inevitable Apology. 
“Rome, Saturday. 
The examination of the resu:ts of the Italian 
elections held on March 24 has now been con- 
cluded and all the candidates on the Govern- 
ment list have been proclaimed dully elected. 
—Reuter.”—Hvening Paper, 








All Fools’ Day in Fleet Street. 
“ Old Spanish Masterpieces.—No. 1 ‘ Prima- 
vera’ (Spring Allegory), by Sandro Botticelli.” 
Daily Paper, 1st April. 





‘‘ Without warning, and apparently on a 
prearranged signal, two two men dashed out of 
the door.” —Daily Paper. 

Plus Two men, no doubt. 


“The famous amateur snashpot which 
showed the King in his bathchair in the 
grounds of Craigweil House . . .” 

East-county Paper. 
We should like very much to be Amateur 
Snashpot Champion. 

It is proposed that the Bodleian should 
discontinue its practice of taking in 
Railway Time-tables. It is felt that the 
valuable space of the library should be 
devoted to works of reference rather 
than of romance. 
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BLUE PERSIANS. 


“ Molly-olly-olly-oo-oh !” 

This unexpected sound, followed by 
further variations on the theme“ Molly,” 
floated over the wall at the bottom of 
the garden where I was engaged in 
the back-aching occupation of tying up 
sweet-peas. I looked up as the origin 

of the sounds looked over and down. 
| «If you 're calling my sister,” I said, 
| “you would be well advised to try the 
| effect of Pame-lame-lame-leo, or even 
plain Pamela without any yodelling. 
She's much more likely to answer to 








the threshold of a disused potting-shed 
and lured into captivity with a handker- 
chief trailed along the ground. 

She was satisfactorily surprised to see 
me with my captive. 

**Ooh, the darling!” 
pressing it to her cheek. 

“‘ Yes,” I agreed, ‘it is an attractive 
kitten. And now aren't you going to 
thank me?” 

“Of course Iam. Thanks awfully.” 

“Pretty perfunctory,” I commented. 

“Well, what else do you expect me 
to say?” 

‘Tt would be churlish of me,” I said, 


she exclaimed, 








cause I feel sure that you're only too 
grateful for the excuse to talk to me 
again,” 

“Perhaps I am; but I am not going 
to encourage this—-er—this pertness, 
So you will oblige me,” I went on in 
my severest tone, “by taking steps to 
prevent this animal from climbing over 
here again.” 

“T wonder,” she stage-whispered into 
the kitten’s ear, ‘‘ whether a tiny little 
pussy like you could climb over that 
great big wall without being helped ?” 

I looked thoughtfully at the kitten 





and then at the wall. ‘There seemed to 





her own name.” 

“I’m not calling your 
sister,” she answered very 
decisively. 

“Then perhaps you are 
calling me?” I suggested. 

“No; unless of course 
you happen to be a Blue 
Persian. But you aren't, 
are you?” 

“No,” Ireplied. “I am 
an Englishman. Public 
School and Varsity ; ener- 
getic, capable and versa- 
tile. Highest refs... .” 

She seemed pleased to 
hear it, “Splendid!” she 
exclaimed. “ Just the man. 
You are seeking employ- 
ment in any capacity, 
home or abroad, aren't 
you?” 

“My services are yours 
tocommand, Within rea- 
son, of course,” I amended. 
“I've bought one pup 
already to-day. My sister 
recommended a Saturday 
morning with the sweet- 
peas as the ideal week-end 
occupation. I believed her. 





Now what do you want me 
to do?” 

“T want you to find 
Molly and tell her that, if 








THE TOMAHAWK-PIPE, 


Red-Chief Maxton (at the Carlisle Pow-wow). “AND NOW, MY 
BRAVES, LET US JOIN IN SMOKING THE GREAT UNIVERSAL PEACE- 
PIPE, RESERVING FOR OURSELVES, OF COURSE, THE RIGHT TO USE 
THE BUSINESS END OF IT WHENEVER CIRCUMSTANCES SO 


be something in what she 
said. 

“Am I to gather from 
your remark,” I asked, 
“that you deliberately 
lifted that kitten over the 
wall with the idea of get- 
ting intoconversation with 
me again?” 

“Ssh!” she cautioned 
the kitten. ‘ Someone's 
listening to us.” 

Ve ry well, then,” I re- 
plied ; ‘I'm going back to 
talk to the sweet-peas, and 
don’t you listen to us 
either.” 

Instead I found a more 
congenial occupation saun- 
tering slowly round the 
long neglected garden. An 
ingratiating ‘‘ Miaow!” in- 
terrupted my musing on 
the folly of expecting un- 





pruned apple-trees to bear | 
fruit. 

“Your messenger of love 
arrived safely,” I said when | 
[ had climbed up on the | 
wall once again. 

“And you have come 
back to talk to me?” 

“Yes; but before we go 
any further would you 





REQUIRE.” 





she returns home, all will be forgiven.” 
“When did sheleave home?” | asked. 
“T don’t know exactly. We've all 
been away for the last month; just got 
back last night. We left Molly in the 
Rector’s charge, but the dear old man 
seems to have forgotten all about her. 
I thought she might be hanging around 
your place. So do have a good look. 
Better sing out for me to come and catch 
her if you do happen to see her lurking 
anywhere, for I don’t think you men- 
tioned either intelligence or tact in the 
summary of your qualifications.” 
She saved me thetroubleof thinking of 
some biting rejoinder by jumping down. 
Some ten minutes later I climbed up 
on the wall and triumphantly waved a 
Blue Persian kitten that I had met on 








“to take advantage of the intimacy 
necessarily bred of this little service | 
have done you to force my acquaintance 
on you. Still, I don’t think it would be 
out of place for you to express a hope 
that you will see more of me now that 
I’m down in these parts.” 

* Well, you know,” she said with a 
curious smile, “I haven't much doubt 
that I shall.” 

She was right. I had reached the 
fourth sweet-pea from the left of the 
second row when I heard a “ Miaow ” 
directly behind me. I turned round and 
grabbed the kitten before it had time to 
repeat its observation. 

“T’m not going to apologise for all 
the trouble I’m giving you,” she said 
when I handed it over the wall, “‘ be- 





mind telling me whether 
you have or have not conceived a violent 
and unreasoning love for me at first 
sight? I can’t help wondering.” _ 

“T have not.” She seemed quite 
certain about it. 

“No? Well, then, as I'm far too busy 
to spend the whole morning playing 
with you, throwing your confounded 
kitten back to you every time you throw 
it over, may I have your assurance that 
this won't happen again?” 

“For my own part,” she said, “I would 
gladly give you the assurance ; but the 
matter is out of my hands, I’m afraid. 








Father said ss ; 
“You can tell your father,” I inter- 

rupted, “that it is his duty to keep his 

children amused, and that the little boy 








next-door will not play with you.” 
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|The time, we know, has been con- 
| templated when Dukes might be three 
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Parent (irritated beyond endurance by his thoughtless offspring). “GooD HEAVENS ! 
Son. “ Don’T WE EVER WHaT!” 





MY LADY WALKS THE GARDEN. 


[N.B.—The lines which follow have been 


“T asked Father,” she went on, ‘and 
he said that—er—bogey was either 
four or five.’ -p +, +. | adapted, in accordance with the simple manly 

“No doubt, no doubt. But, if it is} custom ‘of the author, so as to combine the 
not too sensible a question, four or five} romance of a more sentimental age with the 
what?" hard realism of the present.) 

“Kittens,” she answered with an| My lady walks the garden 
impish grin. That flames with fires of Spring ; 

* But what fe The tulips and aubretias 

“ Perhaps I should have made it quite Have blessed her gardening. 
clear in the beginning,” she explained, 
“that it was our cat that strayed while 
Wwe were away.” 





She sees the double daisies 
About her beds a-bloom, 
Museari racemosum 
And ornithogalum. 





Cabbages and Kings. 


“Two Duchesses and some Linoleum. Make | 


: . Puschkinia scilloides 
an offer.”—Adrt. in Australian Pape: 


Her punctual care hath crowned, 
The wallflower and the primrose 


Their perfume spread around. 
& penny, but then no linoleum was 
thrown in. But even now while pyrus 
Is bursting into bud 
My lady’s hands are busy 


‘With basket and with spud. 


An Imminent Amende. 
“EXCELSIOR 
THEATRE 
STORK presents 
THE SUPREME GENIUS 
OF THE PIANO BENNO 
NOISEIWITSCH.” 
Rangoon Paper. 
We suggest a collaboration between 
him and Mr. ALerep Noyss in the pro- 
duction of some songs for the Piano 
Benno. 


She soweth the eschscholtzia, 
And here and there she sets, 

Raking the soil with mortar, 
The seeds of mignonettes. 


Nasturtiums and godetias, 
And larkspurs’ lovely blue, 
Linaria macrocana 








And coreopsis too. 


—— 








J 


DON'T ANY OF YOU EVER THINK?” 


She puts the hardy fera, 
She trims the straggling ivy, 
And leaves the bits to burn. 


Her eyes are as the violet, 
Whose growth she doth ensure 

With grit and with burnt refuse, 
Leaf-mould and cow-manure. 


She plants the rock-plant early, 
And kills at break of dawn 
With sulphate of ammonia 
The plantains on the lawn. 


From the cold frames of winter 
She lifts the seedling’s pot, 
And lightly forks the border 
Of each herbaceous plot. 


And still she guards the phloxes— 
A care which never fails 

With cordons of fine ashes 
From injury by snails. 


In saucer-like depressions 

She gives young shrubs their baths, 
Restrains the climbing roses 

And renovates the paths. 


My lady walks the garden 
That flames with fires of Spring, 
And oh! she is so dirty 
With endless gardening ! 
vor. 
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AT THE PLAY. 





of disappointment about 
this last of Mr. Cocnran’s 
revues, that is chiefly be- 
cause that ingenious entre- 
preneur sets himself sohigh 
a standard. Is Wake Up 
and Dream ! quite as good 
| as This Year of Grace or, 
| to go much further back, 
The League of Notions? 1 
don't think so. Clearly, so 
long as the show is good, 
the answer to the question 
doesn’t very much matter. 
| And in fact much of it was 
| brilliant. For myself, lam 
predisposed to agree that 
a relative failure by Mr. 
Cocnran would be suffi- 
cient to make a signal 
| success for anyone else—a 

dangerously uncritical 

state of mind, no doubt, 
| but not come by lightly. 

I thought that perhaps 
there might be some clue to 
the origin of our shadowy 
| misgivings about the treat- 

ment of the early scenes. 
| After a somewhat obscure 
| parable about The Man of 
| Money (in a dress-suit of 
shiny black mackintosh 
and an Oniver Messe. 
mask) and an invitation 
by that romantical tenor, 
GreorGe MerrTaxa, to 
“Wake up and Dream,” “ The Dream ” | 
is presented to us—a hurried proces- 
sion of arbitrarily - selected figures, 
among them Columbine, Venus, the 
Kighteenth-Century Lady, the Barl of 
Essex and Queen Exizaperu, Pelléas 
and Mélisande, Love, Art, Poetry, Music, | 
| Carmen, Bluebeard, Sister Anne, The| 
| Lady of the Moon and The Blue Bird, | 

against an effectivebackground by Marc | 
| Hexrtand Laverper. But so fast was 
| the pace of entry and movements that 
| you saw a medley rather than a design, | 
| a confusion, not a pattern; and as this! 
was an obvious effect it was clearly in-| 
tentional. 1s our prince of entertainers | 
then going to decline upon a formula of 
battering us into a state of insensibility, 
so that we are unable to discriminate 
| between first-rate stuff and second-rate, | 
| or to see the wood for the trees? And | 
| shall we be left murmuring distractedly, 
| always a little behind the merry rout, | 
| “ This is a jolly thing, wasn't it?” The) 
| showman and the artist in Mr. Cocnran | 

may be battling for the poor man’s 





OUR ARTIS’ 
FEEL TH 


soul, I hope the showman won't bave| 


too easy a victory. 
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“Waxe Ur anp Dream!" (Pavition).| took a glance at my unhappy colleague, | team of breakneck dancers trod upon | 
Iv there was just a very faint flavour! who had no sooner put three rapid 





GOING THE PACE, 


f OFFERS HIS APOLOGIES TO ANY OF THE ABOVE WHO 
AT HE HAS FAILED TO REPRODUCE THEIR FEATURES 


strokes to paper to indicate one lover 
and had made two more towards indi- 





LOW BROWS IN HIGH PLACES. 


| Charlie (Mr. Prep Groves), “I'm ae For 
| PEACE; BUT, IF YOU WANT A ROW, I'M ERE.” 
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— _ ~ 6 " f seanitatins 
Hearing, by the way, a succession of|cating the other, when the pair were | 
deep sighs from the stall beside me I | promptly whisked off the stage and al 


| 


their hurrying heels, to be in their turn 
promptly flung away by 
the Master-Hand. How. | 
ever, let us abandon this | 
carping for the pleasanter | 
business of cataloguing- 
no more is possible—the | 
best things. 
Of the dancers there ig | 
the graceful TinLy Loseu, | 
especially effective in ap | 
ingenious revival of an old | 
Kmpire ballet of Gunge’s | 
“Coppelia,”’ presentedto 
us as from the wings, with 
her admirable athletic 
partner, Ton: Birkmayer, 
‘There were the BerKorrs, 
brother and two sisters, 
to give us startling variants 
of Russian dance tech- 
nique. There is Tra) 
MELLER, fierce and com- 
pelling, in her traditional | 
Spanish dances to the 
soft guitar of Awntonio 
RopDRIGUEZ: there are 
Miss Maraie Finuey and | 
Mr. Cuester FREDERICKS, 
with thews of steel and 
bones of rubber, hurtling 
fearlessly through space, 
and Miss June Koper and 
Mr. Jack Kinney dancing 
the graver measures of 
tango and waltz, and 
honourably trying to com- 
pensate us for the loss of 
Miss Jean Barry and ber partner, 
And among the players of course 
there was Miss Jesste Marruews, with 
her roguish lines, made specially piquant 
by contrast with her exaggerated air of | 
innocence. Perhaps the b ok-maker, | 
Mr. Jonn Hastines Turner, was a little | 
hampered by having to write so | 
of his book round this clever, attractive, | 
but perhaps now rather stereotyped | 
personality. But Miss Marrnews does | 
not grow perfunctory in her methods. | 
Her lithe body keeps 1n perfect training, | 
her high-kicking is higher than ever and | 
she wears her adorable frocks with dis- 
tinction. The ungodly will appreciate | 
her in “The Decline of Sin,” where the | 
lover is discovered by a husband return: | 
ing from a shoot, who, however, 18 80 | 
preoccupied by his own prowess in the 
coverts that he notices nothing odd in| 
the situation; in “ Only a Schoolgitl, 
in which she helps two week-enders | 
to elude a questing wife; and in the | 
pleasantly outrageous dénowement of) 
the “ Bedtime Story” of 1929. ol 
Mr. Sonne Hae scored his chief | 








successes in a malicious impersonation 
—- = ——— a ee 
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of Sir Tuomas Brecnam and as a very 
ginful and worldly lady, the keeper of a 
fashionable night-club, Mr. Wimuiam 
SrepHens was admirable in the pathetic 
songof the poor gigolo in the same scene. 

r. Frep Groves was vastly enter- 
taining in a transcript from the I’rench 
of “Rie” —‘* The Man in the Red Tie,” in 
which the disintegrating effect of the 
march past of the old regiment upon 











the worthy man’s internationalism is 
| amusingly shown. 
| The decorators have always their 
chance with Mr. Cocnran. Marc Henri 
and Lavenpet with their gay, naively- 
drawn and brightly-coloured scenes, 
particularly that of “The Gold Rush, 
1849,” an excellent piece of highly- 
mannered reconstruction; Norman 
Wuxinson of Four Oaks, with a Chinese 
| scene and settings for three “ Bedtime 
Stories,” 1740, 1860 and 1929; Oniver 
| Messex with his masks, costumes and 
| backgrounds—all did their work well. 
| As to Mr. Cocuran’s young ladies, 
| I was relieved to see that feeding them 
‘exclusively on ultra-violet rays had 
produced no serious modification of 
their authentic 1928 model, which was 
as near perfection as we are likely to 
| get, and which, I think, might be well 
| set up by Act of Parliament as a stand 
ard, What particular jolly things they 
| did I missed in the general rush. ‘T. 





“Bia VLeas——” (Comepy). 
The author of this light-hearted, not 
to say feather-brained 
| affair never condescends 


to explain why the too i! 


| affable young man who 
had stolen the famous 
pearl necklace from the 
American millionaire 
should assume his vic- 
tim’s name and put up 
at a conspicuous south- 
coast hotel. To this 
hotel, warned by ad- 
| vices from America, 
come Chicago Kate, 
| posing as the fashion- 
\ able Héléne Fricowt ; 
i“Fanlight Fanny,” 
passing herself off as a 
charitable old lady with 
& home for confirmed 
| criminals; “* Gentleman 
| Jack,” entered in the 
hotel books as the Hon. 
| John St. Clair: and an 
| ex-fence, Horace Leon 
Goodstein. St. Clairand 
Cioodstein arein partner- 
ship, the two ladies are 
working independently 

all against all. 

It is but the work 
of a noisy half-hour 


George Burton « «+ 
Richard van Dyron. Mn. Bast. Poster. 
Mrs, Entwistle... 








or so in the supposed millionaire’s 
bedroom for “ Gentleman Jack,” and, 
thereafter, Chicago Kate and “ Fan- 
light Fanny,” to search thoroughly 
every conceivable nook and cranny 
except the bed in which were reposing 
the Big Flea and his accomplice, who, 


| 








i 
| 
| 





A COMEDY PAGE. 
Mr. Davin DiLwortnH. 


disclosing themselves at the appropriate 


assortment of jewellery which they have | 
assiduously collected from the guests in| 
oneof the least plausibly managed hotels | 
of stageland. The baffled four are 
left handeuffed in the bedroom, 

Thus far 











BEDSIDE MANNERS 


Fidléene Fricourt . Mise 
Horace Goodatein, MR. 
Hon. John 


Ma, Anracer FINN. 


Miss SypNey 
FaIRBnoTHeER, 


A } 
moment, relieve the lesser fleas of the | 


to the end of Act ITT. wel 


St. Clair. Mn, G. H. Mercasrer. 


have had a certain liveliness and, if you 
ignore the fundamental imbecility of 
the plot, some ingenious and amusing 
surprises; though I am afraid I have 
— the age when the sight of a 
Jewish gentleman attired for a fancy- 
dress dance in spats, tights, kilts, brass 
cuirass and hat after the pattern worn 
by the Elder Brethren of the Trinity, 
moves me to excess of mirth. It seemed 
to me moreover that Mr. Reaianp 
PuRDELL was a clever enough comedian 


| to dispense with these adventitious aids 
| to merriment, 


The Third Act dragged its slow length 
along without any pretence at plausible 
invention or any but the dreariest fun. 
What this piece lacks, in fact, is standard. 
And all the efforts of Miss Sypnny Fam- 
BROTHER, Who made quite a jolly thing 
of Mrs. Entwistle, of Mr. G. H. Mut- 
caster (St. Clarr), Mr. Bast Fostex 
the supposititious millionaire, and Mr. 
Antuur Frxw as his accomplice, failed 
to keep it on its feet. I thought that 
Miss Marcaret Decamerr played the 
part of the hotel reception-clerk, with 
whom the chief criminal was in love, 


| with a very charming ease and in just 


the right key. Much of the acting was 
of a deplorably unsubtle nature. But, 
I freely own, the piece called for and 
deserved little better. » 3 

A special performance of The Queen 
was in the Parlour, a three-act play by 
Mr. Nort Cowarp, will be given at the 
New Scala Theatre on 
Tuesday, April 23rd (St. 
George's Day), at 8.30 
p.M., in aid of the Ken- 
sington Red Cross Phy- 
sical Treatment Centre, 
Application for tickets 
should be made to Miss 
N. Cumpernanp, 21, 
Bramham. Gardens, 
§.W.5 (Ken. $178). 


“For being drunk in 

charge of a car 68 years old 
Lincoln motorist was dis- 
qualified from driving for 
life.” — News Telegram. 
He can console himself 
with the thought that 
the car might have 
worn out some day. 





“The following appears 
in the Barnsley Borough 
Police Orders issued this 
week :~ 

‘ Constables off duty must 
not wear their trousers 
either in the house or in 
the street 

Daily Paper. 
Diana WILSON, 


R. Popes, Another Report on 
Police Procedure seems 
indicated, 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Two Sizent Finms. 

Again the clown with the broken | 
heart, but, happily, pieced together just | 
before the National Anthem arrives. 
Will, I ask myself, poor self-depreciat- 
ing Botto, of Looping the Loop, be the | 
last of these self-torturing buffoons, or | 
will the Talkies carry on the hoary 
| tradition? We shall soon know, for 
| every moment brings the Talkies nearer | 
in all their formidable resonance ; the | 
big firms are to concentrate on nothing | 
else; Doveras and Mary have plumped | 
for them across seven thousand miles | 
of telephone ; and sound-distributors 











Botto. “ TOTO, WE'VE 
WHO DOESN'T LAUGH AT Us.” 

Toto. ““ WHY DRAG ME 
STUFF?” 


INTO THIS SILLY 


man. And so it turned out. For an 
hour-and-a-half, according to the ac- 
cepted plan, Botto did all that he could 
both to prevent Blanche from knowing 
he was a clown and from allowing him- 








Botto (Mr. Wenner Kravss). ‘* Wu you | 
NEVER LEARN THAT NO WOMAN EVER LOVES 
A CLOWN?” 

The One Who Won't Learn. “But 1sn’t 
THERE ANOTHER SCHOOL OF THOUGHT WHICH 








SINGS THAT ‘ EVERYRODY’S LOVED BY 
| SOMEONE '?” 


are being installed on every side, Alas, 
for that sweet lenitive, the Theatre of 
the Deaf! 

Meanwhile there is one stalwart who 
refuses to bow the knee to bawl, and 
that is CHartig, who has vowed for ever 
to hold his peace; and I, for one, ap- 
plaud him. Whatever developments 
| may occur, the art of the cinema is, 
basically, the art of pantomime, and our 
| ears ought never to be strained there. — 

In watching, at the Capitol, Looping 
the Loop, another story of circus life, I | yonacrige ee ; 
could not see how in any moment iteoutd | ee ee ee 


€ UC |ADDITION TO THE ALLEGED MURDERER'S 
| be strengthened by talk. Even with-| Hanns, couLD HAVE BEEN GRAFTED (as 


out the captions we should have known | ABOVE ) ON TO THE INJURED PIANIST, ORLAC 
what was happening ; that is to say, | (Mi. ( ONRAD VEIDT), 80 AS TO COUNTERACT 

that André the trapezist (Mr. Warwick | *™™ 400"! 

Warp) was a seducer with dishonour- | self to agree that clowns could either 

able intentions towards Blanche (Miss|be lovable or loved: and then, time 

Jaxny Juao), and that Botto the clown | being up, he capitulated. Meanwhile 


-. 
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(Mr. WERNER Krauss) had r heart of | André—having chosen to per 

gold under his inferiority complex, and Blanche and his new partner after on! 
would behave pathetically as a gentle-|one rehearsal and without a net—had 


FOUND SOMEONE | 





_——_ 





form with 


very naturally fallen from mid-air and 
was out of the running. According to 
the programme story, he was killed: 
but, as this might be thought rather 
extreme by audiences, or so | imagine, 
in the film itself he is shown as having 
been only slightly hurt, and already 
fixing his roving eye on his nurse ag 
his next victim. When the Talkies 
are really with us, one wonders if they, 
among their other benefactions, will 
at last arrange for perfect harmony 
between programme and p'cture ? 





| 
| 
| 


4, 


SOME SLEUTH. 
Detective (after hasty inspect 
SEUR’S FINGER-PRINTS! ” 


} 


n). “ Vas- 


}more amusing, although the role of 
quixotic protector is always rather a 
dejected one ; and since, as injured inno- 
cence, Blanche dared not do more than 
wanly smile, the film as a whole was 
not exhilarating. An additional source 
of melancholy to me was the ease with 
which, without any attempt at conceal- 
ment, Botto was able to convey his 
fox-terrier in his arms from Paris to 
London, in defiance of all our quaran- 
tine regulations: a thing that every dog- 
lover who travels to the Continent and 
back longs to accomplish. 
Looping the Loop is merely wistful, 
whereas the Austrian film, The Hands 
of Orlac, at the Avenue Pavilion, 1s, until 
the last moment, gloomy and sinister 
throughout. The tragedy, however, 
being based upon a surgical impossl- 
bility, our feelings are not so harrowed 
as they might be. I say “impossibility 
out of my own head, not having had 
the chance of discussing the matter with 














In private life Botto might have been 
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He. ““ WHERE DO ANIMALS GO 
She. “ ALL GOOD ANIMALS GO 








my old friend Sir Hewatt Wunce or 
any other Master of the Knife; but it 
is very unlikely, isn’t it, that when a 
pianist loses his hands in a railway 
accident and the body of a guillotined 
criminal happens at the moment to be 
lying in the surgery waiting for dissec- 
tion, the hands of the murderer can 
successfully be grafted upon the wrists 
of the musician? But that is what we 
are asked to believe! This macabre 
idea being accepted—together with the 
corollary that if you have a murderer's 
hands you won't be able to play Chopin 
any more, but will continually be fum- 
bling with daggers—all goes as merrily 
as @ funeral knell. The pianist loses 
his livelihood, terrifies his wife and is 
nearly arrested for killing his father ; 
but the discovery that the guillotined 
man had been blameless and was exe- 
cuted by mistake then puts everything 
nght, although I suppose that the 
famous Nocturne will still elude him 
EoGar ALLAN Por run mad! , 
‘The acting under such improbable con- 
ditions cannot matter much, but Herr 
Coyrav Veinr as the fated Orlac is dis- 
traught enough, and Friulein ALrx- 
ANDRA Sorina as his wife is sufficiently 





















wide-eyed and panting, while Herr 
Fritz Kortner as a villain of really 
glorious turpitude, both in face and char- 











“ PER’ APS 


Sympathetic Maid (to Orlac) 
IT’S THE FURNITURE, Sik; I ALWAYS CoME 
OVER FUNNY MESELF IN 'ERE.” 


acter, provides moments of excitement. 
The only amusement to be obtained is 
from a detective with a magnifying- 
glass—always a fruitful figure. E,. V.L. 
































WESTERLY WEATHER. 


NorTHERLY weather's not nice to a 
thing ; 

Easterly weather is daggers a-wing; 

Southerly weather is lovely and good, 

But Westerly weather is wine through 
the wood. 


Northerly’s icebergs and bullets to chew; 
Easterly 's bitter—Siberia’s brew ; 
Southerly 's sugar, and spice that be- 


longs, 

But Westerly weather's a singing of 
songs. 

Northerly 's narwhals and polar-bear 
claws; 

Easterly ’s wolf—oh, the fangs in his 
jaws ! 

Southerly ’s colibris’ breasts and blue 
mails, 

But Westerly weather it fills the rooks’ 
tails. 


Northerly weather suits bold Esqui- 
MAaux ; 

Easterly 's suited to Trotsky and Co. ; 

Southerly ’s Eden and Eve to a T, 

But Westerly weather for Apam and 
me! P. RB. OC. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


I nave just been sent an invitation to 
Richard’s wedding. His name, printed 
on the card which is lying before me, 
brings back to my mind every detail of 
him as he lay that afternoon in one of 
the shiny armchairs in the best parlour 
of the “Lamb,” radiant in the glory of 
a five and four victory. All day we 
had played errant but exultant golf on 


| a quiet course by the sea, and afterwards 
' through the magic of the Sussex twi- 


light we had driven back over the crest 
of the downs to where, cupped in a 


little wood, lay our newly-discovered 
| village. 


In the glow that follows soon upon a 
log-fire and brimming pewter, we began 
to talk. 

“ Yes, it's pretty tragic,” said Richard, 


| “the way all these poor fellows are go- 


| ing, 


| I broke in. 
girls that I’d have backed him for a} 


First John, then old Billy, who'd 
never looked at a girl in his life 

“They were the extremes, those two,” 
“John looked at so many 





long run, and Billy was so absolutely 
bored by them that-———” 

“That when he met the witching 
widow at Menton she had him at her 
mercy! But I suppose it'll only be a 
question of time with you and me. It 
goes very well, this bachelor business, 


| but sometimes it seems almost too good 
| to last.” 


“ Yes,” I agreed sadly, “ we'll strug- 


| gle, but we'll go under, I’m afraid. 


| I agree.” 


C'est la guerre ; but there may be con- 
solations.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Then, turning 
to me suddenly“ If you mean that a 
marriage might be a commercial success, 
He waved bis hand. ‘No, 


| no; I’m all agin marrying for money, 


unless it happens to be incidental. No, 
I mean the wedding itself. Presents.” 
And he gave me a look full of meaning. 

“The difference to the individual 


| donor,” he went on, “ between a silver- 
| plated egg-whisk and something a trifle 


better is negligible, whereas in the mass 
it may mean everything to the happy 


| couple. The question is to what extent 


one is justified in encouraging a costlier 
type of gift.” 
“ But how,” I asked, “do you propose 


| to do it? There have been five weddings 
| in my family in the last three years, 


and spotted bowls and sets of pink- 
handled tea-knives have led the field at 


| each of them.” 


aceasta ALLO OL 


“The whole question of presents,” 
said Richard with the air of one who 
knew, “is governed by a simple piece of 
psychology. Between you and me, I ‘ve 
investigated no fewer than fifty-seven 
weddings, and the circumstances of each 
bear out my thesis, which is that the 











present varies according to the scale of 
the reception.” : 

“Do you mean that, if you are going 
to be married in Mayfair and arrange 
for a deuce of a blind after it, people 
will feel bound to be rather generous? 
Surely, with all that expense, the balance 
wouldn’t be much in your favour.” 

‘I know,” Richard agreed; ‘but there 
is a simple rider to the rule. ‘ The 
wedding-present arrives before the wed- 
ding’—Chinese proverb.” He nodded 
sapiently at me. 

*T don’t follow you,” I said. 
the ry 

“T don’t suppose you do,” Richard 
interrupted. “I seem to be the first 
person to grasp the full significance of 
those two laws; but really it’s all very 
simple.” He leaned forward and pointed 
his pipe at me as though covering me 
with a gun. “Mr. A and Miss B agree 
to marry on such and such aday. Miss 
B's mother sends out an invitation on 
sumptuous cardboard to a church of 
fashion and a hotel of world-wide repute. 
And what happens? The prospective 
guests, pleasantly impressed by the 
thought of what they feel will be rather 
a good show, give just that little extra 
which makes such a difference in the 
total returns. Such a difference!” 

* And then?” I demanded. 

“Oh, then the unexpected happens. 
Miss B is suddenly indisposed on the 
morning of the wedding, and the guests 
are notified by telegram, with suitable 
regrets. The arrangement with the 
management of the hotel is cancelled 
the day before at a relatively small cost. 
Mr. A and Miss B have a peaceful little 
ceremony in a registrar's office and dis- 
appear to Crete, or wherever they are 
going, leaving a few trusty relations to 
guard the spoil.” 

“It seems safe enough,” I said; * but 
I suppose one might develop qualms 
afterwards,” 

‘And I imagine it depends rather on 
the lady herself—and on her mother,” 
Richard added thoughtfully. 

And then I remember that old Billing, 
who owned the “ Lamb” in those days, 
came in to lay the table. 


“Tf 





As I said, I have just been sent an in- 
vitation to Richard's wedding. Printed 
on luscious parchment, exquisitely 
worded, it requests my presence at the 
best-known church in London, and 
afterwards at a hotel which so far ] 
have only visited in my dreams. 

I've written to Richard wishing him 
the best of luck and regretting that as 
my present has to come all the way from 
the East it won't arrive until after the 
wedding. 

And it won't arrive at all unless the 
show comes off. 
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EPPING FOREST THEN AND Now. 


To-pay I had a stroke of luck: 
Near Baldwin's Hill I met a Puek, 
When circling talk had veered at last 
To Present as compared with Past, 
Puck wagged a reminiscent head, 
Waved a descriptive arm and said: 


‘Here once your medieval kings, 

Released from governmental things, 

Like carucage (a kind of tax) 

Or checking treason with an axe, 

Left all the staid historian knows 

To please themselves with bucks or 
does. 


"Twas simple ; twenty serfs or so 

As beaters, and a hunting-bow, 

Hounds that would yell, horns that 
would wind, 

And lords that would get left behind, 

They rode with jubilee and noise 

From Walthamstow to Theydon Bois, 

Leaving some quiet forest rides 

Messy with umbles (deer's insides), 


“The Sovereign found his Epping 
pleasant ; 

The beasts did not, nor did the peasant. 
The peevish villein’s rye was laid 
Flat in the clearing ; no one paid. 

In Middle English, terse if crude, 
The peevish ville:n and his brood 
Composed a sort of fugue thereat, 
Embroidering the theme of ‘ Drat!’ 


«“Witt1aM and Henry, Ricnarp, Joay | 
Rode gloriously and are gone ; 

By Jack’s Hill or by Honey Lane 
The native and the deer remain. 


* To-day we rightly make a fuss 
When fools arrive by car or bus 

Or walking—fools of all sorts come— 
To hint at Pandemonium ; 

And mark the litter where they lay 
On a sunshine Bank Holiday. 

Yet their barbarian revel brings 

No more disturbance than the King’s; 
The deer detest the motor's hoot, 
Yet find that motors do not shoot; 
The cottage earns substantial fees 
Supplying chocolate and teas ; 

Nor do I find the quiet rides 

Messy with umbles (deer’s insides). 
Even upon Bank Holiday 

The rides are quiet rides, I say ; 
Your modern devotees of din 

Keep to the edge and don’t come in, 


“Therefore the cotter and the buck 
Think that the Forest is in luck, 
As Ido.” I agreed with Puck. 


“Heavy Weicut Spun SHEIK 
36in. Wide. In Sky, Pink, Primrose, Peach, 
Helio, Nil Green, Ivory, and Natural. 
Advt, in Glasgow Paper. 
When a sheik looks Nil Green you 
know that it’s high time to make for 
the nearest oasis. 
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Mr. GEORGE DUNCAN. 


May his team be as tigers and all on the spot, 
And, having recovered the Ryder Cup, 

Fill it high with the choice of their captain (a Scot)— 
More probably whisky than cider-cup! 





MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES —XCII. 
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Butler. “THE NUMBER 'S ENGAGED, MADAM.” 
Lady. “ 


NONSENSE! TELL THEM AT THE EXCHANGE YOU WERE 'PHONING THE DUCHESS.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Biography (Campripce Untiversiry Press) have now re- 
sumed something very like their original form. Delivered 
| in English, they were subsequently published in French, 
| and this French edition has now been translated into Eng- 
lish by Mr. 8. C. Roperts. Concluding that there is no 
_ such thing as “ progress ” in literature, the lecturer discerns 
two immortal fashions of biography: the dignified record 
of ages of social and religious certitude and the intimate 
| exposé of periods of “doubt and despair.” All human 
| institutions are equally admirable and ridiculous ; a Lock- 
HART copes satisfactorily with the former aspect, a SrRaAcHEY 
with the latter. The ideal biographer works on the same 
_ lines as the ideal portrait or landscape painter. His picture 
| resembles its subject while remaining an “artistic trans- 
ference of reality.” “Ars est homo additus nature,” and 
art the biography must be; for the more it is seience the 
less it is literature. Unique and unrepeatable experiences 
have no relation to the material of physical experiments. 
True, Hernert Spencer tried to write “a natural history 
of myself,” but the necessary objectivity was lacking even 
here. Remaining a work of art the biography may become 
an emotional deliverance for both writer and reader, and 
| in this connection the lecturer is unaffectedly and happily 
_ revealing as to his own methods. Finally biography is 
compared with the novel as imposing bonds welcome and 
: indeed inspiring to those who have felt the weight of too 








M. Anpr&é Mavrois’s Cambridge lectures on Aspects of 





" . . ] 
| Men in Public Life (Cotuins), is exempt from those errors 





much liberty. Perhaps this spirited little book starts more | 


hares than it can deal with: the same obstinate question- 
ings pop up in one lecture, lope off undisposed of, and re: | 
appear in the next battue ; but there is something both | 
stimulating and flattering to the reflective reader in a treat- | 
ment so much more deferential than dogmatic. 





Mr. A. P. NicHotson makes no attempt to deny that ver 
volume of some thirty quick character-sketches, The Rea 


of judgment that commonly impair the work of ordinary 
observers. It is pleasant and satisfactory to read—as indeed 
it must be pleasant and satisfactory to write—of our leading 
politicians in terms of this assurance, and for those who 
would fain think well of human nature the satisfaction 18 
increased by the discovery that in very fact and almost 
without exception our statesmen are much wiser and less 
self-seeking than might at times have appeared. The out- 
standing figures in all our Parties, indeed, on the author's 
showing, would seem to be so richly accomplished in a 
certain statesmanlike erudition, escaping pedantry only by 
virtue of an inherent instinct for chivalrous adventure, 80 
nurtured in a kind of altruistic idealism saved from a suspicion 
of priggishness only by a savour of sound business training, 
that no oceasion remains for the maintenance of the present 
three-shift Party system but such as arises from the super 
abundance of ability and integrity solicitous to take rs 
unrewarded turn at driving the machinery of State. W we 
there will presumably never be any lack of writers well- 
equipped to explo't shortcomings at Westminster, 1t 8 


———— 
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undeniably useful to find someone who 
refuses to crab our democratic institu- 
tions and is prepared to back his opinion 
| with chapter and verse, regardless of 
Party and prejudice. It is even poss- 
ible, of course, that “A. P. N.” is right, 
and certainly the present author is of 
‘opinion that “ A, P. N.” ought to know. 





| Although Miss Paaxse Fenwick Gaye 
Is “new” and “in her earliest 
twenties ” 
(If I may quote the fly-leaf note 
Which Martix Secxer doubtless 
wrote), 
She’s not in any sort of way 
Whatone might call a rawapprentice. 


Vivandiére tells the tale again 
Of Moscow and Napoueon’s heroes, 
And makes it new by giving you 
The unfamiliar point of view 
Of one, the humblest in the train 
Of supernumary zeros. 


The army's proud advance we trace 
And its retreat and degradation, 
And through the whole that pleas- 
ant soul, 
The damsel of the title réle, 
Moves with a rare unpolished grace 
Which I find full of fascination. 





Characteristic to the highest degree, 
and that not only on their more cele- 
brated side, The Letters of Tolstoy and 
his Cousin, Countess Alexandra Tolstoy 
(Meraven), form one of the best exam- 
plesof epistolary give and take I have en- 
countered. Tousroy himself maintained 
that his own share of the letters was 
his best autobiography, and from the 
psychological point of view I should say 
the contention was a just one.» Three 
Toustoys appear in the correspondence 
between 1557 and 1903: a perfervid 
youth to whom “ tranquillity is mean- 
ness of soul”; “a happy and peaceful 
husband and father " who is at the same 
time “an author with all my soul” and 
able to “write and meditate as never 
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Old Lady, “NOW TELL ME WHAT YOU THINK OF MY NEW PICTURE. I'VE 
JUST HAD IT FRAMED.” 
Intellectual Nephew. “ CANDIDLY, AUNT, THAT KIND OF THING DOESN’T APPEAL 


before” ; finally, a chaotic idealist utter- TO ME. TOO LIKE THE LID OF A CHOCOLATE-BOX.” 


ing inconclusive oracles and displaying 





Old Lady. “But Iv If THE LID OF A CHOCOLATE-BOX.” 








an extraordinary insensitiveness to 
the interests of his wife and small children. The letters of 
Countess ALEXANDRA are practically all of a piece. This 
“dear protector of my soul,” as her cousin called her, was 
eleven years older than her correspondent, a woman well- 
read in many tongues, a thinker, a friend of TourGENIEV 
and DostoveEy sky, but a convinced aristocrat and devoutly 
religious. For four reigns she dwelt at Court, educating 
young princesses and grand-duchesses whomshe saw married 
off with a mother’s anguish. In the intervals of not wholly 
congenial duties she found time to write “ Leo” the “friendly 
clever, nice, edifying letters” he craved for. From both 
observers you learn a certain amount about the Russia of 
their day. The most interesting note is their perception of 
the decay of personal liberty as the proletariat get more 
power. 'wice Toustoy, infuriated by local officialdom, sug- 


| Bests emigrating to England “for freedom and dignity ” 


ote 








“once for all.” But his spiritual wrestling with his courtly 
good angel is the fihe flower of their correspondence. 


It has been said that it is impossible to make a perfectly 
good woman interesting in a novel. The dogma savours of 
cynicism, and for its refutation I would point to Marty South, 
who shines like a candle in the (at any rate sometimes) 
naughty world of Harpy’s Wessex. Marty is like the very 
best sort of poem. But Mrs. Winirrep F. Peck is not a 
Harpy, and I am not sure that the heroine of A Change of 
Master (SKEFFINGTON) is so interesting a young woman as 
she might have been if she had had a few blemishes. For 
Nannie Fraser is indeed perfect. We meet her first in 
charge of her own little brothers and sisters, children of an 
occasionally intoxicated father, and victims, but for Nannie’s 
tender care, of a chronically intoxicated stepmother. Then 
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| she becomes nurse to the children of a very « modern ” | The book contains some good African chapters, and therwan 


| young woman, discontented, neurotic and none too faithful | one or two cleverly-drawn characters ; it is Written, on the 
| to an extraordinarily colourless husband. Nannie on more whole, fluently and with vigour, though I cannot imagi 
| than one occasion shows a skill beyond her years in warding} how Miss Peterson ever managed to reconcile with her 
off domestic crises ; but even she cannot for ever avert the | conscience the perpetration of such an appalling phrase as 
inevitable rupture, and, Gay Rivers having eloped, Nannie | “a slight almost to scragginess elderly woman. 
accompanies the deserted husband and his children to aa ) a 
Canada, where (as in a ballad) she meets her own true love,|_ After reading The Diary of a Rum-Runner (Putap Autan), 
from whom she had parted on an early page. The satis-| I do not advise anyone in search of a quiet sea-voyage to 
faction of many readers in this happy consummation will, sign on as supercargo in a schooner whose owners are 
| I fear, be double-edged ; but to those who like their fiction | ‘arranging to send about twenty thousand cases of the 
drawn very mild this artless chronicle may be commended. | best out to the coast of America. 
a 











For the life of a super. 
argo, under the conditions described by Mr. Atastam 
There is something in The Mirror in the Dusk (Sampson | Moray in his informing book, is several degrees ti 0 strenuous 
Low) which reminds me irresistibly of Miner's “ Angelus”;| for ordinary mortals. The schooner, not inappropriately 
| there is the same sadness in book and picture, the same sense | named The Cask, met with tremendous difficulties in reach- 
of the mystery and cruel power of the land expressed in the | ing her destination, and when she had reached it the trouble 
| bowed human figures which appear in both. But Mr. | of selling her thousands of cases was acute and prolonged, 
Barnstey MacNamara’s country is Ireland and his people | Quite apart from its story of adventure this diary contains 
| Irish peasants in the days before the War. His whole| keen observation and introduces its readers to as queer an 
| method, in a far more 
subtle sense than that 
inherent in the division 
of the book into three 
“Reflections,” is that of 
giving his readers such 
pictures as a mirror in 
| the dusk might show. 
First there are the four 
children, Delia Grow- 
| ney, Fanny Kellaghan, 
| Olwer Kiernan and 
Jamesey Darcey, adven- 
turing into the old crab- 
apple orchard, and, 
chased out by Colonel 
Marlay’s man and dog, 
tasting faintly the dis- 
appointment and _ bit- 
terness that colour all 
the lives about them 
and become the colour 
of their own. These ing their importance, 
four children are Mr. he had scarcely looked 
MacNamara’s concern, Brown (who takes no active part in the annual spring-cleaning). ‘ HAVE at them. A more con- | 
» YOU NOTL ED, DEAR, HOW THE SPnINGS IN THIS CHAIR HAVE STARIED TO GO?” 
the utter failure of their 


fiding and unsuspicious | 
lives the tragedy he has to tell, with frequent glances from | young man than Mark never lived, but after his rooms | 


them to the histories of the countryside. Now and then; had been burgled two or three times and his head had | 
| he strikes the same note too often; now and then the dusk | come into violent contact with a sandbag it began to dawn 
darkens the mirror so much that the picture is blurred. | upon him that someone was on his track. So Mr. Francis 
| But how ungrateful it seems to mention such draw-|Grierson’s famous pair, Professor Wells and Inspector 
backs, even in the course of one’s professional duties,| Sims, get a fine opportunity to solve yet another problem. 
since this novel has so much more tragic and poetical beauty | It is a sound tale, and especially do I commend one per- 


than is often found in a work of fiction. A difficult book to | fectly fair and excellent bamboozle. 
forget—even for a reviewer. ; 











assortment of people as 
even a rum-running 
schooner can have ever 
contained. I was quite 
sorry when The Cask 
was at last empty, as 
far as her cases were 
concerned, and returned 
to a country where 
whisky is not prohi- 
bited. But what a life! 


In The Ilue Bucket 
Mystery (Burs) Mur. 
tagh Cranage wanted 
information about a 
mine, and intended by 
hook or cro. k to get it. 
Mark Seymour owned 
the various documents 
which Cranage coveted, 
but, so far from realis- 





























We regret that in Punch of April 3rd, the publisher 
People who not unnaturally expect Miss Marcarer|°! Mr. R. Lowe Tuompson’s book, The History of the Devil, 
Pererson’s story, called Like a Rose (Benn), to be in the | WS inadvertently given as Benn. It should have been | 
vein of rather mild domestic sentiment, suggested by the | KEGAN Paun. 
popular song from which its title is drawn, will do well to| _‘‘ Now listen to some music about rain, Play ‘April Showers’ 
| prepare for a shock. The only sort of rose which Jennifer | (Leo Livens), Jardin’s ‘Sous la pluie’ (Debussy).""—Teacher’s Paper. 
| Postle, her heroine, can be said to resemble in the least is the | M. Jardin is of course one of those men who are continually 
kind alliteratively coupled with “ raptures” in the familiar | under the weather. 
Swinburnian line. The theme of the tale—the psychology | 


of the “fille de joie” —cannot i P ies G 

Seana cee ts wl a in the nature of things be &| ‘Contract bridge,’ which is superseding auction bridge on the 

Pp ar » however handled ; but it is on the whole less | Continent and in America, has taken a strong hold in Britain.” 

repellent when treated with the starkest realism than when | New Zealand Paper. 
lastered over with the sort of sticky emotionalism in which | 


: We know too well how difficult it is to control this form 
iss Pererson (usually a capable writer) here runs riot. | of mania. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“ Pipe-SMOKING among young peers 
js increasing,” says a gossip-writer. It 
is noticed too that they are getting very 
slack about wearing their coronets, even 
on Sundays. 

Interest attaches to the fact that a 

aragraphist has seen Mr. Ramsay 
oe See in a beige hat, because it 
differs slightly in shade from any the 
Socialist leader has yet talked through. 


“ Why do dogs run after cats?” asks 
a woman, writing to a daily paper. 
We can only suppose that it is because 
walking would be futile. 

According to an evening paper one- 
hundred-and-ninety persons applied for 


“talkies,” it is hoped that the faulty 
reproduction of sibilants will be rectified 
so that a satisfactory rendering may be 
given of the word “ Desist.” 

* & 


The increasing use of stolen cars by 
crooks, to which attention is drawn, 
would seem to indicate that cars are 
generally stolen from motives of dis- 
honesty. ; 


As a bricklayer, Mr. Winston Caur- 
CHILL is said to dislike stooping. This 
may be due to the feeling that Mr. 
Puitip SNowpen is constantly on the 
watch for a chance to catch him 
bending. 


eat ?” is a question discussed in a news- 
paper. 





‘What should a political Candidate 


craft. In our country they never im- 
rison ple for believing in Mr. 
LOYD dasaen: 


With reference to the discussion as 
to whether the “talkies” have come to 
stay, there is a pessimistic idea abroad 
that they are likely to become stoppies. 


at | 


| 


| 


A contract for a million tins of | 


“bully” beef has been placed by the | 


War Office. 


It seems a pity that with | 


all this talk of peace we should go on | 


piling up armaments like that. 


Of the new automatic traffic-control | 


system just established in Brighton it 
is said that even women-drivers can- 


not fail to understand the signals. It is | 


rather dangerous to put women-motor- 





In our opinion there is nothing 


ists on their mettle like that. 





the post of mortuary- 
keeper at Edmonton. 
It was good of our con- 
temporary to spread 
the glad tidings like 
that. “« 

Of a certain film a 
eritic writes: ‘ This 
mighty spectacle ren- 
ders one speechless.” 
Couldn't somebody ar- 
range a special Matinée 
for politicians ? 


The latest fashion is 
for women to have dogs 
to match their frocks. 
The French poodle is 
indicated. 


Curiosity is expressed 
as to why so many 
comedians come from 


AT LAST. 








“ WELL, YOU'VE GOT ONE OF THEM EAR THINGS FOR YOUR DEAFNESS 


THAT ’S WHAT I'VE BEEN TELLING YOU TO DO FOR FIVE YEARS.” 
“On! THAT ’S WHAT YOU 'VE BEEN TELLING ME FOR FIVE YEARS, 1S IT?” 


Scientists are trying 
to devise a way to make 


The average angler 
never has any difficulty 
in doing this. 


‘*Many members of 
Lord Baurour’s Goy- 
ernment of 1905 
still living,” says 
gossip-writer. 
has made most of them 
peers.” 
fair to the gentleman 
with the scythe ? 


a 


bookshop is 





should be remembered, 





Lancashire. It is felt that there must 
be some other reason than the depres- 
sion in the cotton industry. 


In artistic circles it is understood that 
the Epsom authorities are resolved 
upon the exclusion of gypsies from the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Munninas, we 
are informed, has registered a protest. 


Legally, a contemporary points out, 
there is but one Secretary of State— 
the Home Secretary. Sir Witu1aM 
Joynson- Hicks, however, takes a toler- 
ant view of this. 

x * 

Glasgow gangsters are said to be 
transferred, as professional footballers 
are, and it is feared that Clydeside 
hooliganism has become tainted with 
the commercial spirit. 


In view of Mr. Georce Rosey’s 
reported intention to perform for the 
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better than raw meat with an occa- 
sional bone. 


Diplomatic representations are likely 
to be made to the Angora Government 
with reference to the law that children 
born in Turkey of foreign parents become 
Turkish subjects. Parents are apt to 
resent the description of their children 
as little Turks. , x 


A gossip-writer boasts that he could 


Cabinet Ministers. It’s bad manners 
to point. or 

Wireless announcers are only human, 
says a technical writer. It is feared 
that he will have great difficulty in con- 
vincing listeners of that. 


A family of farmers living in the vil- 
lage of Vasles, near Paris, have been 
arrested because they believed in witch- 





point to three M.P.’s who will soon be | pe 





however, that the accommodation pro- 
vided by Harrow boys for the respective 


contents of these shops varies in a | 


similar manner. 


A psychologist advocates punishing 
a child by boredom instead of spank- 
ing. This is easily effected by a little 
psychology. 








The Labour Party's Ambitions. 


“«, . , If the Labour Party is to attain 
wer , . . it must make converts among 
all classes, but particularly among 7 artisans 
and middle-class people. ''’—Glasgow Paper, 


A correspondent has answered our 
query, ‘‘ Does Monaco need a Musso- 
Lint?” by suggesting that it might be 
enough to have a Primo pe Riviera. 








A collection of hunting pictures in 
water-colour and black-and-white by 
G. D. Armour opens to-day at the 
Rembrandt Gallery, 5, Vigo Street, W. 
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edible fish grow larger. | 


are | 


“Time | 


Is this quite | 


That the Harrow | 
much | 
smaller than the tuck- | 
shop has aroused un- | 
favourable comment. It | 
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“Tne main essentials of the New 
Humour,” I announced didactically, 
‘ave irresponsibility, irrelevancy and 
obscurity net if any. The follow- 
| ing is an essay in it.” 
| “*The following'?” repeated my 
| friend apprehensively. 
| «What I am about to read to you,” 
| I explained, 

My friend winced slightly but made 
no attempt to get away. 

Proceed,” he said, “if you must,” 

“It is a simple, touching tale of 
friendship,” I went on, ‘ Indeed, were 
it not for the fact that the plot differs 
in various important particulars, it 
might be considered a modern version 

of the story of Damon and Pythias. I 

have callod it 

‘GEORGE AND HENRY; 
On, FRIENDSHIP TRIUMPHANT.’ 

“At 11.43 pw. on the 9th of March, 
1929, George hit Henry on the head 
with a cigar. This annoyed Henry a 
good deal at the time, and when he 

| regained consciousness he taxed George 
with not playing fair. 
| “* That was un-Knglish, George,’ said 
Henry, rubbing his head. 
‘‘It is a Continental practice, no 
| doubt,’ replied George, sneering, ‘to go 
about hitting people on the head with 
cigars,’ and, gotting a firmer grip on the 
cigar, he endeavoured to hit si on 
the head with it again. This time, 
however, Henry dodged and got in a 
shrewd hack on George's shin, so that 
he dropped the cigar and hopped about 
for some time, groaning. 

“* That was a good one,’ said Henry, 
laughing heartily. 

“*It is typical of you, Henry,’ said | 
George, between clenched teeth, ‘to be | 
#0 infernally obvious. I doubt whether 
you have ever been stunned with a 
cigar before, but the best retaliation 
you can think of is to give mea common 
hack and then say, “That was a good 
one,” which is what ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred would say,’ 

“George then filled his pipe with a 
low moan. Henry, on the other hand, 
was stung to the quick, 

“* Even you, George,’ he retorted 
bitterly, chewing outlying portions of 
his moustache, ‘are unable, it seems, 
to shake off the habit of the decimal 
system.’ 80 saying, he thrust his tie 
pin into George and left the room super- 
ciliously, 

* Next day, on calling to ask for the 
pin back, Henry was surprised to re- 
ceive a bullet in the fleshy part of the 
log. 

| “*What did you do that for, you 
/ hound?" he inquired angrily, falling 
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he added in a great rage, exhibiting the 
hole in his new trousers. 

“*Your trousers,’ replied George, 
shooting Henry coldly in the fleshy 
part of the other leg, ‘ have no offect 
whatever upon my susceptibilities.’ 

‘He then rang for the butler and 
had Henry shown out. 

“ Ag he walked home Henry realised 
with growing resentment that George 
had no intention of giving back the 
pin; and from that day there sprang 
up « coolness between the two. Kvery 
now and then Henry would send George 
a box of poisoned chocolates, and fre- 
quently George would refuse to notice 
Henry in the street. On one occasion, 
too, George introduced Henry to a Mrs. 
Dobbs as ‘Mr. J. Sparrow,’ and then 
went away and left Henry to explain 
the imposture as best he might. 

“*T have an urgent appointment,’ 
said George, and, raising his bowler-hat 
to Mrs. Dobbs, he walked off hastily. 

Mrs, Dobbs fixed Henry with a piere- 
ing eye. 

“*IT do not believe,’ she said icily, 
‘that you are Mr, J. Sparrow at all,’ 

**Madam,' replied Henry, drawing 
himself up haughtily, ‘1 should think 
not, indeed. As for George,’ he added, 
gritting his teeth, ‘ he is a tick.’ 

“Henry then bowed stiffly to Mrs. 
Dobbs and passed right out of her life. 

“After this incident the rumour 
began to spread that George had 
quarrelled with Henry, When this 
came to the ears of George he was at 
first very angry, but, on thinking for a 
moment, he realised that there was 
some foundation for it and was smitten 
with remorse. Taking the cigar under 
one arm, he went to call on Henry, 
who immediately placed himself in an 
attitude of defence. 

“*No, no,’ said George, laying the 
cigar tenderly upon the sofa; ‘I am 
not really bad at heart. | have brought 
the cigar as a peace-offering, Come,’ 
he went on, holding out his hand in a 
frank and open manner, ‘let us shake 
hands upon it, Henry.’ 

“ After a moment's hesitation Henry 
complied. , 
“* George,’ he said, dashing his free 
hand across his eyes, ‘I am more glad 
than I can tell. Can you lend me five 
pounds till Friday?’ 

“ As it happened George could. And 
the cigar, as it hangs suspended from 
Henry's watch-chain, is now the symbol 
of Reconciliation.” 


“John Bunyan'’s house in Gough ajuare, 
Fleet-street, is closed for redecorating,”’ 


Evening Paper, 
Perhaps they are taking the opportunity 





_ down. ‘Is nothing sacred to you?’ 





to renovate Dr. Jounson’'s statue at 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
Sreanoe is the case of Avausty Fuvex 

(No kin of our harmonious Henman); 
He is a Frenchman, Germans think, 

The French consider him a German; 
Himself, he does not know, au juste, 
If he is Avaust or Avausrr, 


But on one point both States agree, 
That, for the sake of public order, 
He is a person who should be 
Sent speedily across the border ; 
His record, it appears, is such 
That no one wants him very much, 


The French police began the game, 
And sent him Eastward Ho, escorted ; 
The Germans shortly did the same, 
And Westward Ho he was deported, 
And lurked there, out of sight and mind, 
Till lately he was found and fined, 


T'o solve the doubt there seemed to be 
About Avoaustr'’s (or 
nation, 
They followed back his family 
Unto the second generation, 
Yet could not tell if they should call 
The man a Teuton or a Gaul 


\vaust's) 


But, since his undistinguished line 
Has clearly from Bavaria risen, 
They send him back across the Rhine, 
After the proper month in prison 

Due to his contumacious act 
(Though it was not his fault, in fact), 


And Germany, whom Avaus''’s woe 
Can hardly rove to even one tear, 
Will rigorously bid him go 
Across the French forbidden frontier, 
Soon to be bandied back once more, 
Exactly as he was before. 


How will thisend? Willhapless Fivek 
Cross and recross the river valley, 
Lobbed endlessly from brink to brink, 
As in some weary tennis rally 

(Excepting that he often sits 
A month in jail between the hits)? 


We know not; but before his fate 
Leads to more serious disputations 
Perhaps we might investigate 
The question through the League of 
Nations, 
And find the complicated plot's key 
Of what to do with Finck-—and Trorsky, 


A Night Out. 
“ Blue Bell Hotel, . Ladies and Gentle 
men attending the much sought ‘ Shooters 
Ball’ can be accommodated if unable to return 
home,’’— Newcastle Paper. 





“The sinking of the I'm Alone (writes our 
diplomatic representative) is regarded by the 
sritish Government as more than a rum-run 
nin gincident,”-- Evening Paper. 


Before she sank it is understood that 





Bedford at the same time. 


a a 





she had a distinct leaning to port. 
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THE CURSE AND THE CURE. 


Tux Lapy. “MAY I INQUIRE WHAT YOU THINK YOU'RE DOING?” 
Tue Kytonr, “MADAM, I AM PROPOSING TO SMOKE OUT YON NOISOME DRAGON 
WHOSE NOXIOUS FUMES OFFEND YOU.” 
Tue Lavy. “OH, THANK YOU 80 MUCH!” 
{The electricity generated by the proposed Power Station at Battersea will no doubt diminish the volume of smoke 


from the chimneys of houses where coal is now freely used, But the process of generation will entail the combustion of coal— 
involving the discharge of noxious fumes and gases ~—'' on a scale unprecedented in this country.’’) 
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Late Arrival. “FOL. ue! But THERE’S A SPACE THERE QUITE BIG ENOUGH FOR A TABLE FOR TWO.” 


Head Waiter 


‘Sorry, Srr— 


THAT IS THE DANCE FLOOR.”’ 








PETER. 
I.—Perrer Visits. 

[ vrounp myself the other day in 
quite a bad dilemma. My dog Peter, 
who is of a friendly and inquisitive dis- 
position, has a habit when out walking 
of looking in an airy manner over every 
house on our route of which the garden 
gate has inadvertently been left open. 
This in itself is nothing; I either pass 
on, conscientiously unconscious, or else 
wait aloofly till he reappears. But the 
other day, having stroiled into the gar- 
den of a palatial house belonging to a 
well-known public man, he pattered u 
the front steps and, finding the hall 
door also by chance open, disappeared 


| without shame or hesitation into the 
| interior, 


This of course made an awkward 
situation at once. There are lengths 
to which one cannot very well follow 
one’s dog. The most peaceful-minded 
of householders would be justifiably 
annoyed were he to find an unannounced 
stranger whistling winningly in his 

; hall or making persuasive noises in the 
| direction of the recess behind the din- 
| ing-room sideboard. On the other 
| hand, I hardly like to ring the bell and, 
| in the manner of the small boy from 























next-door retrieving his cricket-ball, say 


bell. Medals, I may say, have been 


to the butler, ‘Please can I have my | won for less. 


dog back!” Moreover, Peter is the kind | 


I heard nothing and no one came. 


of dog one thinks twice about claiming} All that happened was that after a 


in front of aristocratic butlers. 
he a thoroughbred—even a thorough- 
bred Newfoundland—I should not hesi- 
tate, but he is not. He looks like a 
wire-haired terrier, except that he is 
quite black; he might be a black re- 
triever, except that he has a decided 
smack of lurcher; he might be a lurcher, 
except that he looks like a wire-haired 
terrier. You see my difficulty. Nor did 
I like to compromise by waiting while 
Peter committed all sorts of depreda- 
tions, such as killing boots and driving 
that rabbit out from under the carpet, 
for which I might be held responsible. 

With hesitating step, therefore, I 
moved cautiously up to the open front- 
door. I had a vague hope, I think, that 
Peter might re-emerge more or less 
guiltless or, at any rate, unobserved. 
But nothing stirred in the large hall. 
It was as still as death. 

I ventured inside—just two paces— 
and heard a loud thudding noise which, 
after some tentative sound-ranging, I 
discovered to proceed from my own 
heart. I withdrew the two paces again, 
sighed, and at last put my feast on the 


Were | minute a large blue Persian cat descended 


the stairs in stately fashion, looked at 
me, decided that it couldn’t really be 
expected to know people like that, and 
passed on into a room on the right. 

I listened with my heart in my mouth 
in ease Peter should be also in that 
room. Peter doesn’t understand cats. 
Unless restrained he tries to play with 
them. His whole attitude towards a 
eat is that of a man who takes the pin 
out of a Mills bomb because he likes to 
hear it fizz. But luckily he was not 
there ; not a single alarum or excursion 
sounded OFF. 

I was just contemplating a second 
medal-earner when a door on the O.P. 


peared the well-known public man him- 
self. I recognised him at once, though 
he looked much less smudged about 
the face than his photos in the paper. 

“ Hullo!” he said courteously. “Can 
I doanything for you?” 

“My dog,” I explained, “ran in here. 
By mistake, of course. I don’t think he 
knows anyone. 
} if——” 





side of the hall opened and there ap- | 


re 








And I was wondering | 
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“Certainly. 

you like.” 
* I came in and whistled. Not as 
winningly as I should have liked, 
because [*was too nervous. Nothing 
happened except that the blue Persian 
ran out with an eager smile, saw who it 
was and went back again. 

‘Perhaps he’s gone through and out 
at the back-door?” suggested my new 
friend. “I'll ask.” 

“Oh, please don’t,” I said; “I'll leave 
it. No doubt he’s home by now, after 


Come in and whistle if 





: 





| finding himself in a strange house 
| I stopped suddenly at a peculiar 
| expression on his face and looked over 
| my shoulder. 
| There in the middle of the front drive 
| sat Peter. Part of his rough coat was 
| wet as though an infuriated cook had 
| just caught him with a bowl of dish- 
water, part was sticky with soap-suds, 
| or damp flour, or méringue-cream, and 
part had acquired a sort of mosaic of 
egg-shell. From his mouth depended a 
very old, very much worn banana-skin. 
| I had forgotten that no house is so 
| strange to Peter that he can’t find his 
| way unerringly to the kitchen and dust- 
| bin, an instinct due, no doubt, to some 
| pariah strain. Had I but waited unob- 
| trusively in the neighbourhood of the 
| back-door I should doubtless have seen 
| him shot forth with vituperation and 
could have gathered him up unseen. 

As it was there was only one thing to 

bedone. Before wy host could say, ‘Is 

that the animal?” or even, ‘“‘ There he 
| is!” I snapped out viciously, ‘‘ G-r-r-r- 
| away, you brute!” and as Peter, who at 
| least knows when he is in disgrace, 
| streaked off in terror, I turned and said, 
| “Ob, lamsosorry! Was that your dog 
| by any chance?” 

He shuddered slightly. “No,” he 

said ; “just some mongrel.” 

“Tut, tut!” I replied, taking my 
| leave with dignity. ‘Well, I’m sorry 
| to have troubled you.” 
| “Notatall. I hope you'll find your 
| dog at home when you get back.” 

“Oh, I expect he’s there by now,” I 
| said airily. Knowing Peter's turn of 
| speed when thoroughly scared I had no 
| doubt that I was right. A. A. 








Why Gas isn’t Made. 

“ Nevertheless, the inquiry is, presumably, 
to be, not as to why in one year nearly 1000 
persons should deliberately end their lives by 
inhaling gas which is manufactured and sold 
for other purposes.’’—Gas Paper. 


This reassurance is very comforting. 


“ Por sale—Baker’s business. Good trade, 
large oven, owner has been in it for seventeen 
years.’’—Advt. in Australian Paper. 


No one can accuse him of being half- 
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Boy. “ PLEASE, TEACHER, WHAT DID I LEARN TO-DAY?” 
Teacher. “THAT ’S A PECULIAR QUESTION.” 
Boy. “WELL, THEY'LL ASK ME WHEN I GET HOME.” 








FOR AN ANNIVERSARY. 
Mapa, I pray whatever Muse is 
Proper for help in this my need ; 
Yet, if and when the jade refuses, 
My home-spun verse shall still pro- 
ceed ; 
My song at this especial season 
Is primarily meant for you, 
But may I also sing my reason 
For having other folk in view ? 


The day returns with earth’s gyrations 
When, blest by sun andcloudlessskies, 
We entered into close relations 
Contractually and otherwise ; 
Year after year serenely passes 
And I must tell the world, or burst, 
How hard I scored off sundry asses 
Who might perhaps have done it first. 


Madam, our mutual undertaking 








baked. 





Incredible success has earned, 





And all, moreover, of your making; 


I have but watched your ways and | 


learned ; 
Whether in my part of the task you 
Find your first hopes fulfilled as well 
It would be vain, I know, to ask you; 
O Loyalty, you would not tell. 


But let these lines, if I can sell ’em 


(Though, if I can’t, you will not | 


mind), 
Reach the unknowing crowd and tell’em 
Partners like you are hard to find. 
[ found you; you are ever brightening 
Dark places, making bad roads good ‘ 
A pebble white beyond all whitening 


Shall mark the day you said you | 


would. 








“Istanps ror Pep«errians.” 


Motoring Paper. 














Britain doesn’t seem to be one of them. 
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‘See how simple men are, how easily 
influenced, how easily won by anyone 
who understands them.” The more I 
read these plausible sentences the more 
I feel like a performing bear, a jelly, a 
sponge, or a clock-work goat. ‘The 
book is ruthless. Never for a moment 
is it suggested, brother, that you may 
have the power or the right to make 
your own choice in this matter. You 
are mere fascination-fodder. You are 
Type of Man Number 85. Also you 
happen to be Edna's ideal, the man of 
her choice. Edna may suit you or not. 
ing and keeping of the numerous varie- | You may loathe the sight of Edna. But, 
ties of the animal Man. And if these| if Edna has read as far as Plan 85, you 
books are as effective as they are|are forit,my boy. And,mind you, “only 
claimed to be they are a menace, my | one out of every ten married women is 


| FASCINATING WOMANHOOD. 


A panorrovs publication has been 
brought to my notice, and I hasten to 
give this warning to my fellow-men. 

Answering an advertisement, I re- 
ceived from the Psycnotocy Press a 
nice long letter and a little booklet 
describing in general terms a series of 
books called Fascinating Womanhood, 
which I can procure for the sum of 
twenty-five shillings. The purpose of 
these books is to give our girls exact 
and scientific instruction in the catch- 








a 





Good heavens ! 

In the third chapter you learn some. 
thing which has baffled a great number 
of poets and philosophers. “The girl 
who knows exactly what love is has a 
tremendous advantage, and this chapter 
reveals just that—THE BXACT NATURE 
OF A MAN’S LOVE FOR A WOMAN,” Ap. 
parently, though there are a hundred. 
and-one types of us, we are uniform in 
one respect. 

“There is only one QUALITY THAT 
INSPIRES LOVE. What is it?” 

“The seventh chapter contains the 
amazing revelation of this remarkable 
quality in women. You will 
find it to be something you never 





before thought of.” 





brothers. No man is 


safe. “ Do you know,” 

says the letter, “that 

there are one-hundred- j 

and-one tested ways of } Ny 


fi 7 — 
Hh 


you know that there are 

| one - hundred -and -one 
| different types of men, 
| each requiring a differ- 
ent method to be at- 
| tracted ? Do you know 
| that the vast majority 
| of girls do not even 
know of ONE METHOD of 
fascinating men? .. .| 
Other girls know of one | 
method, or two or three 
} at the most, and with 
| this limited knowledge 
| they find themselves 
unable to attract the 
KIND OF MAN THEY WANT 
Suppose you 
meet your ideal to-day 
Be frank with 
yourself. Would you 
know of one practical 


winning a man? Do | 





| 
| 
| 


HITHERTO UNSUCCESSFUL SCULPTOR 
YEAR “THE ARTIST PLEADING FOR ACCEPTANCE.” 





Committee. | 





CHOOSES FOR HIS SUBJECT THIS 


{ Noattempt has here been made to reproduce the features of the Hanging 


What can it be? 

But what I am long- 
ing to see is Chapter 
VIII.—* Fourteen Stra- 
tagems of Fascination 
a, to Use.” 

Fourteen of the most 
effective stratagems by 
which women fascinate 
men are here described 
in detail, so that the 
reader can use them on 
the different men she 
meets, These fourteen 
stratagems alone are 
worth many times the 
cost of the course, Any 
girl who is mistress of 
them can just about 
do with men as she 
pleases. They have no- 
thing to do with dress 
or appearance. They 
are in reality just 
fourteen little “acts” 
which any girl any- 
where can go through, 








PLAN OF ACTION to follow ? | really pretty.” What we mutts marry 
“Not one woman in a thousand does. | is twenty-five-shilling bundles of “ fas- 
Yet in our course of books are described | cination.” 
hundreds of plans, each of which has; But forewarned is forearmed, per- 
been tested and proved to be successful.| haps. You and I will have to buy 
Even if you know of one plan, that| these books, for, if only you know 
| won't do for all types of man. There) Plan 85, you may be able to vamp up a 
is a different plan for winning each of |Counter-Plan. — 
| a hundred-and-one-types of men. Think| Section 2, for example, “ pictures in 
| of the power, the ability to rascinare | detail the five psychological stages of 
| WHOMSOEVER YOU CHOOSE, which the) winning a man.” 
| knowledge of all these plans will give 
you, 
| A ghastly thought, brother. 
And the letter goes on to say that; The third stage is CHANGING INTEREST 
there are “300,000 readers of this | into pester. 
wonderful course"; 300,000 girls, each; The fourth stage is susTAINING JUDG- 
— ye a hundred-and-one plans) mEenr; and, lastly 
or the fascination of you and me;| The fifth stage is TURNING JUDGMEN 
300,000 girls who, like neglected little | mvro action rae pnorosat.). rs 
Christine in the story in the booklet,| As one of the many thousands of 
will ultimately “win the man of their | girl readers of this course wrote, “It’s 


The first stage is arrENTION, 
The second stage is AROUSING IN- 
TEREST, 








air esr 


| choice.” And he may be you ! | just like a pleasant game to be played.” 


and which have a 
marvellous effect on men. 

“ Youcan try them the very day you 
receive the books.” 

Tremble, brothers, tremble! Emi- 
grate while you may. But first read 
about Chapter X VII., Stage 5, Inspiring 
the Proposal (I hope you are clear 
about this—there are 101 plans, 14 
detailed stratagems and 5 stages). 
Well, “thirty pages of J/'ascinating 
Womanhood are devoted to different 
methods of getting a man to propose. 
This is the most vital part in the 
course. Many girls can actually bring 
a man to this stage, but then they fail. 
Somehow or other he hesitates at the 
last moment, becomes discouraged or 
puts off the matter until another time. 

How to prevent delay when in 
the proper mood, how to create roman- 
tic situations, how to make it practi- 
cally impossible for the man not to 
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speak out at the proper time, constitute 
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““ AUNTIE, DO YOU REMEMBER THAT TEN-SHILLING NOTE YOU GAVE ME ON MY BIRTHDAY?” 


“YES, DEAR, I REMEMBER. 


WHAT ABOUT IT?” 


“WELL, ]’VE ALMOST FORGOTTEN IT.” 








| the most amazing revelation of feminine 
fascination ever published. Page after 
page you read the absorbing details 
showing how clever women have 
handled different types of men at this 
delicate stage.” 

Well, brothers, I repeat, there are 
300,000 women going about with this 
barbarous information in their heads 
| and 14 stratagems up their fascinating 
| sleeves, 300,000 men-catching engines 
supercharged with synthetic allure. 
Keep your weather eye lifting, brothers, 
for you may never know whether the 
little thing next to you at dinner or 
opposite to you in the Tube has had 
twenty-five shillings’-worth or not. And, 
ifthe Psycnotoey Press do not pro- 
duce another course for men—How to 
Resist Fascinating Womanhood — | 
shall. The thing is unfair. A. P.H. 








Reviews and Reprints. 


In the graveyard which is Letters 
Sexton-critics plant their betters ; 
For another generation 
They contrive their exhumation. 

E. P, W. 

















Dear Mr. Puncn,—I am little 
addicted to the gentle art of letter- 
writing—indeed, the last time I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Press was in 
1868, when I wrote to refute the ridi- 
culous claim that Copp was a faster 
bowler than Barrix. But I cannot 
forbear to write to you now, Sir, in 
defence of that time-honoured expres- 
sion, ‘The Hat Trick.” 

This expression, as you know well, 
Sir, belongs to the glorious game of 
cricket. The Hat Trick is performed 
by a bowler who takes three wickets in 
three consecutive balls, and is so called 
because it was customary for the cap- 
tain of the side to present such a hero 
with a new hat. I say “ was,” for in 
these days, when tall hats are no longer 
worn for cricket, this practice bas fallen, 
I think, into disuse. But “The Hat 
Trick" remains a cricket expression, 
and it is with growing indignation and 
alarm that I see it applied quite often 
now to the kicking of three goals in one 
match by a player of Association foot- 
ball. 








That is not the Hat Trick, Sir It is 
nothing like the Hat Trick. 

And there is worse to follow. Only 
the other day I saw in one of your 
contemporaries the question, «Will 
Portsmouth perform the Hat Trick 
against West Ham?” meaning, “ Will 
Portsmouth beat West Ham for the 
third time this season?” Hat Trick, 
indeed! Preposterous ! 

And where, Mr. Punch, is this to 
end? Is any and every successive 
three of any and every sort to be the 
Hat Trick now? Are three cheers to 
be the Hat Trick? Are three No 
Trumps to be the Hat Trick? Are we 
to learn that Mrs. Jones of Darwen has 
presented her husband with the Hat 
Trick, all doing well ? 

Never, Sir, never while my old legs 
will take me up the Pavilion steps at 
Lord’s! 

I am thinking of starting a Society 
for the Protection of the Hat Trick. 
Will you, Sir, give it your sympathy 
and support ? 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, 

Your humble obedient Servant, 
HamBLepon Lonerienp. 
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TOWN-PLANNING IN 1929 
(Continued). 

| Prooress in architecture is still being 

| hampered by red tape. 

| I think I told you about the wooden 

| play-room which I am trying to build 

| in my garden, 

| A man from the L.C.C, came up and 

| looked at the flower-ted where the tor- 

| toise had been interred, and then, just as 

| I had feared, my plans were rejected. I 

| don’t know why, but I suppose because 





Fig, 1. 

FRONT ELEVATION OF TYPICAL MempeEr oF L.C.C. 

Circumference of head (starting from top), 37 

Diameter s = in”. 

Contents . ‘ : : : nil. 

it is forbidden by the L.C.C. to build 
any building upon a disused burying- 
ground, 

[ was not in the house when the man 
called, otherwise I should have tried 
to smooth away the difficulty by making 

| the burying-ground more recent, and 

| then appealing again. As it was the 

| man got away. 

| My builder now informed me that 

there was nothing to do but to go back 

| to the Borough Council again. 

| “Of course,” he said, “ you might try 
pretending it wasn't a shed you were 

| building but a caravan.” : 

| How so?” 

| “Quite a lot of people do that,” he 

| informed me, “when they want to 

| put up a wooden building. They have 

| dummy wheels fastened to the sides and 

say it 1s a caravan.” 

“ Let us build a caravan,” I said. 

“It isn’t safe,” he replied. “The 
| L.C.C, have a rule that, if it is called a 
caravan, you must move it once in six 
months, even if it 's only an inch, just 
to prove that it is a caravan.” 

“Surely that would be quite easy,” I 
said. ‘ We could hire a couple of ele- 
phants from the Zoo.” 

“You'd have a bit of a job getting 
them into the garden, wouldn't you, 
over these walls?" 

“They could be swung up,” I said, 
“ by eranes from the street.” 








! —— 

I spoke quite seriously. | such, I feel certain, as will arouse any 

I am not the kind of man who is| sympathetic response in the sturdy 
lightly deterred by little difficulties from bosoms of you, the chosen representa. 
building a garden shed. After going/ tives of my fellow-townsmen and fellow. 
into the estimate, however, with the| townswomen in this Borough. On your 
Royal Zoological Society and a firm of | kindness and zeal for my welfare I haye 
derrick contractors, I found that this| always been able, and shall always, | 





method of dodging the scruples of the 
L.C.C. would be beyond my means, 
«* We will fall back, then,” I told the 
builder, ‘on the Borough Council.” 
For it seems that, if a wooden build- 
ing is not more than seven feet up to the 
eaves, and not more than two hundred 
uare feet over all, it may be erected 
without the’permission of the L.C.C. 
Only the favour and fair hand of the 
Borough Council has to be wooed and 
won. I determined that it should be no 
fault of mine if the Borough Council 
turned me down. My first magnificent 
project for a pleasure-dome had failed, 
but this fine local body of men and 
women should be led to smile upon my 
secondary dream of an edifice measuring 
two hundred feet over all. They should 
show that they were above the petti- 
fogging notions about tortoises (or what- 
ever it was) which affected the L.C.C. 
I therefore submitted a new set of 
plans, drawn up by the builder, and 
sent with it a letter drawn up in part 
by myself and in part by the proposed 
tenants of the proposed shed. The 
letter runs as follows, and now reposes, 
awaiting reply, in the Town Hall :— 


Dear Sirs anp Mespames,—I have 
the less hesitation in appealing to the 
enlightened and progressive municipal 
body representing this Borough in the 
matter of the small wooden cabin, two 
hundred feet over all, which I desired to 

















Fig. 2. 
ROUGH SKETCH OF PROPOSED ARC HITECTURAL 
EXTENSION OF MESSTAGE 
(Por further details see plans. ) 


on blue linen tracing paper enclosed 
herewith) in that the obscurantist and 
tyrannous policy of a larger representa- 
tive tribunal—I refer to the London 
County Council—has autocratically 
hoofed out my proposals for the erection 
of a more ambitious and imposing 
shanty comprising a total area of two- 
hundred-and-twenty feet over all. 

The reasons given by the L.C.C. for 
pursuing this repressive and reactionary 
programme and showing themselves to 





be little better than bally cads are not 





erect in my garden (plans in triplicate | 


| hope, be able, to rely. 

I need perhaps scarcely remind you 
_ of the lines I wrote as long ago, I faney, 
as 1912, on your benevolent activities 
| with regard to the supply of a patent 
| electric cooker to No. 14, Acacia Grove, 
in which I compared you not un- 








Fig. 3. 
SIDE ELEVATION, SHOWING HEAD oF 


TYPICAL i 

Bornovuen Councn, or tam | 
Borovesr. 
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favourably with the pagan conception | 
of Phebus Apollo, 


“Very godlike and fair are the ways of the | 
Borough, 
They lave not in ocean their westering feet, | 
But the bard is dependent on them for a 
thorough 
Supply of illuminant; also of heat,” 


MEMBER OF 





These words will be fresh in your 
memory. 

To turn now to the construction, or 
erection, of the hereinbefore mentioned 
wooden hut or shed. This is required 
for play. It isa palwstra. It is desired 
|to afford opportunities for the game 
‘called table-tennis, for the running of 
| a model railway system, for the storage 
of stuffed animals, and in general for 
the making of a confounded hullabaloo 
in some place where I am not obliged | 
to hear it. 

It is desired, in fact, for the little 
ones. Many of you must be fathers, and 
are well aware what it is to need ampler 
facilities for the recreation and amuse- 
ment of those who are destined to carry 
on the torch of Civic responsibility in 
the after years. Still more of you must 
be mothers, and to these the glad eyes 
| and happy laughter of romping children 
/are familiar in your own homes. You 
| know, in fact, what a nuisance the little 
| blighters are. 
| To you mothers, then, especially I 
appeal on the grounds alike of justice 
and of compassion. And to the whole 
Borough Council, and in particular the 
Borough Surveyor, do I submit my 
claim in the confident anticipation that 
no mere love of routine, no misplaced 
reverence for dead reptiles, no tempta- 
tion, in short, to behave like a herd of 
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fat-headed asses, will prevent you from ees ‘ 5 ; Their cure will be certain and easy as, 
| adding to our otk - structure not THE SEAT OF MEMORY. Amending your cookery’s flaws, 
only of dignity but of social service and| [It is suggested that forgetfulness may be You ‘ll thereby remove my amnesia’s 
recreational use. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) | due to indigestion.) Original cause. 
Nor can I fail to remind you allonce| No longer, my Mary, upbraid me, et 
more that in sanctioning my scheme No symptoms of petulance show, Osculation in Ohio. 
for the erection of a wooden shed you; On finding the letter you bade me “Crevetanp Provipes Perrise Park 
will have an opportunity, within the To post seven mornings ago ; FOR LOVERS. 
limited statutory powers at your dis- It pains me to hear you declaring Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
posal (viz., two hundred feet over-all his fault you can pever forgive Benevolences Hugs."’ 
and a height not exceeding seven feet} And harshly (if tritely) comparing Vancouver Paper, 
to the eaves) of flouting tyranny, of My head with a sieve. “Mr, ——’s great grandfather, James ——, 
supporting the cause of local self-govern- . | was the first colonial secretary of Newfound- 
ment, and generally swatting the eye| Pause rather and ponder the question | land, holding that post in 1920-1925.” 
of a superior administrative authority. Of whether such lapses are due Canadian Paper. 
Iam, Yours faithfully, To a partially ruined digestion One wonders how his grandfather will 
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Friend. ‘‘ HULLO, JoNES—YOU GROWING A MOUSTACHE ?"’ 
Jones (fed up with answering same question). ‘‘No, I'M JUST BREAKING IT IN FOR MY SON.” 























3 enel. 3VOR. And so indirectly to you; turn out. 
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“YouR 'USBAND WON'T BE ‘OME TO-NIGHT, Missus. 


| PC, 


| prove to be notorious either as & penal 

; REVOLT IN HULAKI. igettlement or the seat of frequent vol- 
Avrnoven the feeling of “ wanting to|canic eruptions. This procedure, how- 

go back" somewhere or other occasion- | ever, is not without its complications, 
ally breaks through, lyric-writers have|as the following letter shows. 





It came 
on the whole stoically refrained from|to me to be forwarded to the author of 





/ exhibiting the symptom for some years. | Take Me Back to Hulakt (a Super Success 
j This is doubtless due in part to their ex-|that has been Sweeping the Country) 
7 haustion of suitable localities. Rhyme-|from a man I once knew, who, I gather, 
i able names of the coon-moon-lagoon | has for some years been the sole white 
type have, of course, been used up long|population of that almost fictitious 
ago, and even those capable of develop- | island. 
ing the blue-hoo complex are becoming | “ Hulaki, 
increasingly rare. The difficulty is} Dear Sin(itran),—Twoweary months 
4 | further enhanced by geographical con-| have passed since I first heard that you 
| siderations, all places to “want to go| were 
} 2 back to” being traditionally limited to! wena gt tt OM the trail 
a : 2 }an area between the Equator and | ‘That's leading back to Hulaki,’ 
4 ag | Lat. 35° N, approximately. No lyric- | and your non appearance now, alas, leads 
ag | writer of repute so far forgets himself|me to the belief that you used the 
; ; a | as to want to go back to his kiosk at| phrase in a purely impersonal and in- 
: Omak, or to the Hardanger Fjord, say. | sincere sort of way; indeed | suspected 
: Of course there always remains the|from the first that anyone who had 


method of sticking pin into an atlas,|ever vis 


ret! ited this inhospitable island 
aiming roughly at equatorial regions, 


' | would not only keep clear of all trails 
and relying on chance to provide one| leading to within a hundred miles of it, 


with @ name of the required rhyming|but further avoid publishing any per- 
qualities which does not subsequently | sonal knowledge of the wretched atoll. 





Nn ec 
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WE'VE JUST RUN 
| Lidy. “ WELL, YOU KNOWS YOUR OWN BUSINESS BEST, I'VE JUST RUN ‘IM AnT.” 
| : - ~ 





{[Arrin 17, 1999, 





"iu IN," 


— 


I feel that as self-appointed publicity 
agent of the place you should be put in 
touch with the facts, In your second 
line you long for 

. sands that shimmer by the tropic sea,’ 


Our sands aren't like that, They have 
not to my knowledge shimmered onee 
in the last twelve years. Hardly 
glimmer even. The peculiarly malevo- 
lent tides of the local ‘ tropic seas’ take 
care of that by covering every available 
inch of beach with a uniform layer of 
rapidly-decomposing seaweed. (Cf. the 
‘spicy breezes’ of your verse.) 
The thing you can hear 
humming beside the lagoon 
isn't a maiden. ‘ Humming, moreover, 
| consider a distinetly mild term for 
the battle-ery of our local anopheles ; it 
is really something between a boom 
and a rasp, 
Then the next lines about 
‘, . .  love-song strumming 
Under the moon’ 
strike me as being equally inept. We 
have no musician in Hulaki, unless you 
count old Swoloh-Moa, who looks after 


— 
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the fishing-boats. On certain nights, 
it is true, he can be heard at the water's 
edge in an unequal contest with an in- 
strument of the cigar-box-cum-piano- 
wire pattern, but that, I think, is due 
more to the combined effect of strong 
moonlight and the local ‘ brew’ than to 
any deep-seated erotic urge, 

The only point I will concede is the 
hit about the ‘ palm-trees swaying’ ; 
they and the native employees of 
W. |. Copras, Ltd., on pay-day are 
about the only moving things (macro- 
seopically speaking) in the place.” 

Then follow some rather vitupera- 
tive passages which | think are safer 
given in a diluted form. He objects to 
the “ unwanted publicity conferred by a 
meddlesome writer on an island that has 
hitherto been saved solely by its com- 
parative obscurity from being acclaimed 
as a local Wigan.” He further enter- 


| tains grave fears “that as a result of all 


this boosting some enterprising steam- 
ship company will make Hulaki the 
objective of a luxury cruise,” leaving him 
to ‘confront the infuriated passengers 
and explain away the natural inade- 
quacies of the place’; and ends, after 


| a critical survey of lyricists in general, 


| by claiming, under threats of mild black- 


| send on the letter. 





mail, a percentage of the royalties. 

I decided after some deliberation to 
Whether it has 
affected the lyrist to any degree I do not 
know. I think perhaps it has, for in his 
next song, whieh exploits the humorous 
possibilities of a ‘ kohl-black-rabi,” his 
Muse has evidently turned precipitately 
from geography to the ever-popular 
greengrocer’s stall as a less exacting 
source of inspiration, Also I like to 
think that his Very Latest Hit —‘* I’m 
Sorry You're Lonely""—was intended 
for the writer in far-off Hulaki. 


ODE FROM THE SKYLARK. 
[Suggested by a writer in The Times who 
recently compared the blackbird to an operatic 
tenor, | 
Have at thee, stout mortal, 
Wingless chanticleer, 
Never to Heaven's portal 
Hast thou come anear, 
Marth-rooted hireling singer of the mun- 
dane sphere. 


Lavish of the thrilling 
Largess they bestow, 
a rapture —s 
n the world below, 
Birds ask no guerdon for their priceless 
overflow. 


In the radiance hoary 
Of the limelight’s gleam, 
Garbed in robes of glory 
Thou dost strut and scream, 
Rotund, with leathern lungs, short- 
necked and broad of beam. 
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New Maid 
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“ARE THESE THE TWO YOU WERE RXPECTING, M’m?” 








Sounds acute, appalling, 
Issue from thy throat 
Sounds at times recalling 
The gorilla's note 
Or the ferocious bleating of the moun- 
tain goat. 


As when, charged with tri- 
nitro-toluene, 
Shells convulse the sky 
Or the depths marine, 
Such is the impact of the hoot or Ut of 
thy poitrine. 


Little do I grudge thee 
Thy tremendous fees, 
When shrewd critics judge thee 
Impotent to please 
And call a tenor “not a man but a 
disease.” 
Blackbirds peradventure 
May regard as praise 
What is really censure 
Of their jocund lays ; 
Larks, hymned by Saeciny, view it 
with a fierce amaze. 





Smith Minor’s Career Settled, 


“Wanted, Lads used to ice-cream,"’ 
North-Country Paper. 


When Discretion... . 

“The bomb was constructed to explode when 
the lid of the box was opened, The porter had 
the presence of mind to hand it to his 
superiors,’'—Kvening Paper, 


What a Name can Do, 

“8.8. - arrived at Halifax from New Pork 
at 10 a.m, yesterday, The ship is bringin 
many passengers, including fifty-eight roun 
trippers,’'— Newfoundland Paper. 


Clearly the effect of New Pork, 


Catarrh in Canada, 
“A Toronto message yesterday says that in- 
quiries revealed the fact that the schooner I'b 
Alone ia of Canadian Registry.” 


Bristol Paper. 


“ About twenty guste who arrived in bathing 


costumes were received by the Host in the | 


drawing-room.” 


They just blew in. 


Harbin Paper. 
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| cry—one, to shout louder, and, two, not 
| to shout at all: the clanging cymbal or 


| out on these lines :— 
| Vore ror CONSERVATIVES AND Fine SUMMERS. 


| Vorr 


| have a definite plan for the 


| pression they impose upon 
| ourpeople. Spring and sum- 





| both Tories and Socialists 
_ will prefer, for the sake of contrast, to 


| down. 


| turn out to be most effective. 
| case we may expect to see a new tech- 


Candidate will tell us, “that I venture 
_ to invite your suffrages. 
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Waeraser Mr. Lioyp GrorGe can 
conquer unemployment or not he is 
certain to bring about great changes 
in the slogan market. There are only 
two courses open now to other states- 
men and parties in search of a battle- 


the stage-whisper. Which is it to be? 

It is diffieult to see how anyone can 
go one better than ‘ We Can Conquer 
Unemployment.” The only retort left 
to Mr. Banpwin is perhaps, “ We Can 
Improve the Weather.” To be worked 


We Can Improve THE WEATHER. 





No More Rarny Bank Howipays. 


Party, do not suppose that we are 
super-men. On the contrary we are 
only poor erring mortals like yourselves 
—if anything, perhaps, a little below 
the average in intelligence and capacity. 

We do not offer you the Millennium. 
It would not be honest to promise you 
evenasmall improvement in the nation’s 
affairs. No, no, we shall not be a bit 
surprised if things go from bad to worse 
during our term of office. Frankly, 
there are moments when I wonder whe- 
ther we ought to undertake the respon- 
sibility of governing you at all. But 
we should awfully like to have a try. 
And if one or two of you would vote 
for me (I don’t say more than that) it 
would be great fun.” 

And if these methods were success- 
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ful politically they might spread (who 





committed yesterday at Surbiton. We 
hesitate to draw our readers’ attention 
to an event so trivial and fatiguing, 
but as a matter of record we are bound 
to say that last night the bodies of g 
mother and four children were found 
dead in a barn. There is no mystery 
about the case, the motive is obvious, 
and no further developments are ex. 
pected. We hope we shall not haye to 
refer to this tiresome homicide again,” 


And then the purveyors of patent 
medicines— 

‘** WHo SAYS THEY can Cure Inpi 
Nor Wer, 

But many a sufferer has taken Pepo 
for years and been none the worse, 
We are no wizards, but plain people 
like yourself, striving to do our best in 


ESTION ? 





FoR BALDWIN AND A 
TwELVE-MontH SPRING. 


The Conservative Party 


elimination of rain. Our} 
first act will be to abolish | 
the old-fashioned British 
winter and autumn, with 
the load of ill-health and de- 


mer will be merged together 
on modern scientific lines ; 
and with sunshine all the 
year round Unemployment 
will be a positive joy. 

Other promises which 
might easily capture the 
imagination of the people 
are : 





We Can ABOLISH 

We Can Make your MARRIAGE 
a SvuccEss. 

SHaLtt Repuck THe AGES 
or WomMEN. 

No More Tuick ANKLES. 
Enp or Opesiry, 


But it is probable that 


tHe Tripes 


Wr 





















THE TALE OF THE BRICKS. 


AND HE WENT FORTH AND GATHERED STRAW FOR 
THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND; AND, HAVING MADE BRICKS THEREOF, 
LO! HE LAYETH THEM. 


(After a wail-painting in the British Museum.) 





this difficult world. Some- 
how we felt it was up to 
us to tackle this baffling 
matter of indigestion. In- 
digestion, mind you, and 
nothing else. Pepo will not 
cure lassitude, anwmia, de- 
bility, giddiness, goitre or 
gout. It is just a despairing 
effort to solve this one 
terrible problem. If we can 
give you relief, that is all 
we want ; say no more about 
it. We want no publicity 
out of this. And if we fail, 
well, we have done our best, 
and no man can say more, 
can he?” A. P. A, 


Science Supplants Pink Mice. 


“As we travel down the scale 
of wavelengths in the ether we 
come down to ultra-violet rats 
. . «"—Wireless Paper. 
These should have an ex- 
tremely sobering effect on 
listeners-in. 


HIMSELF 








make an impression with the soft pedal 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonap has 
already confessed that he for one can 
not conquer Unemployment in two 
years, and the modest note may yet 
In this 


nique in electioneering. 
“It is with diffidence,” the typical 


I am not of 
those rash men who make large and 
plentiful promises. Do not be misled 
by any vague undertakings or aspira- 
tions which I may express in the 
course of the campaign. Such is the 
uncertainty of fortune, the frailty of 
man, that they are most unlikely to 
be fulfilled. As for myself and my 





knows ?) to the journalistic and adver- 
tising worlds. I never see a cinema 
these days which is not a “ super- 
cinema,” and obviously this cannot goon 
indefinitely, The next man who builds 
a monstrous picture-palace might try a 
new and sensational line of appeal :— 


*‘Comeand see our humblelittle house. 
‘ rar aang Semi: 
The lighting is poor, the seating in- 
adequate: we have only two organs, but 
you can go out when you like.”’ 

And then what a sensation a news- 
paper might make by avoiding the sen- 
sational! Instead of “ Startling Death 
Drama,” “Amazing Revelations,” and 
so on, we should have :-— 

“Smati Murper. 
UNINTERESTING Crowe. 





A very ordinary little murder was 


“The collection grew by leaps and bounds. 
A year after the charter William LV. presented 
the Society with his menagerie from Windsor 
Park, consisting of sixty-one mammals—in- 
cluding, oddly enough, thirteen kangaroos and 
eighty-seven birds.”—-Sunday Paper. 

We ourselves never could add up, but 
we do know the difference between 
humming-birds and hippos. 








“There was also a man on a horse who rode 
backward and forward all the time I was there, 
till I hated the sight of him because of his 
belief that he was riding his horse properly. 
At every turn he patted the poor creature as if 
between he and it there was a perfect under- 
standing. I know now why some of the hired 
horses that are ridden in the Row have expres- 
sions that no other horses in the world have. 

Daily Paper. 
What we don’t know is why some para- 
graphists use expressions that no other 
grammarians use. 








—— 
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Toc H. and “The First Hundred Thousand.” 


Toc H., which carries on those traditions of fellowship 
and service which were created by the founders of Talbot 
House at Poperinghe, has developed into a great National 
Movement that combines the spirit of the Crusades with 
that of the age of Chiv alry, when men “rode abroad redress- 
ing human wrongs.” Its knighthood is at the command 
of a very wide range of existing organisations that serve 
the community. To its hostels, or ‘“‘ Marks,” it brings 
together young men in unfriendly cities over half the world 
and trains them to almost ev ery conceivable form of spare- 
time helpfulness, In a word it provides man-power for all 
needs. 

The great mass of its workers give voluntary service ; but 
it is essential that for its leaders and trainers it should have 
the best brains of the country—men that would be capable 
of being captains of industry, but are prepared to adopt 
the Cause as a mission and a career. They will never 
receive the wage to which they are entitled, but they will 
be paid enough to free them from financial anxieties. 

To provide for such all-time service is the primary object 
of the Endowment Fund, which was launched in December, 
1927, by the Prince or WALEs, who from the early days 
of Toc H. has given to the movement not only the power of 
his name but the inspiration of his unfailing sympathy. 
The years that followed—though the work itself advanced 
rapidly —were full of unforeseen difficulties for those who set 
| themselves to raise the £250,000 for which the Prince had 
asked; and to-day the sum of only £64,000 has been sub- 
scribed, and that mainly by a small body of old supporters 








of Toc H., and through the sacrifices made, in small sums, 
by a fine proportion of its junior members. It is now for the 
public to show its readiness to give permanent assurance 


to the future of a cause that undergirds the great fabric of 
social service. 


On April 27th the Prince will light, from the original | 


“Lamp of Maintenance”—his own gift—the Lamps of 
more tban fifty new groups. This traditional ceremony will 
take place at Church House, Westminster, at 6 p.m. It 
would be the truest form of tribute to the enthusiasm which 
Hts Roya Hieuyess has shown for the interests of Toe H. 
if on that occasion it could be announced that the first 
£100,000 of the fund for which he appealed has been raised. 

To this end Mr. Punch, who from long ago has been 
among the keen advocates of this good work, and had the 





privilege of association with its membership, begs that his | 


readers will send gifts, large and early, to the Hon. Treasurer 
of Toc H., 83, Pall Mall, 8.W. 1. 





Should the Dermatologists be Told ? 
From a Schoolgirl’s Essay on the Leopard :— 


“The Lerpard has on its body black spots which looks like round black 
soars. The people who catches the soars on them keep very ill it is 
called lepardsy.”’ 





“There will be much support for an ecclesiastical court, such as 
Dean Inge sugests, to consider the wrongs and miseries of the un- | 
happily married, and to rant dispensationgs for re-marriage during the | 


lifetime of a pervious nartner.”—Evening Paper. 


Undoubtedly very obscure, though the problem is, we feel, | 


that it should be possible to keep it free from unseemly 
“ranting.” 
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THE CouNTRY CoUsIN (A STUDENT OF THE FASHION-PAPERS) WHO THOUGHT SHE WAS CORRECTLY ATTIRED FOR A COCKTAIL PARTY. 
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| They'd Rowatp Cotman on last night, an’ Vinema Banky 
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Manager (to new 
Miss Shedloci 
IN THIS OFFICE.” 


Clerk). 
“WELL 


“T NOTICE Yol 


REALLY, If ONE DIDN'T MAKE AN 


POSTER LOVE. 
[ wonpER ‘ow ‘e met ‘er first, and ‘oo ‘is people were, 
For you ain't nothing up to ‘im, an’ I’m not much like er. 
Why don’t you love me like that, Bill, 
Why don't you kiss wiv a kick ? 
Why don't you ’aunt me an’ spurn me an’ taunt me 
Just like they do on the flick ? 
Wiv a nice Council flat and insurance an’ that, | 
An’ fifty-five shilling a week, 
Oh, L know very well I'm a lucky young gel, 
But you ain't no Son of the Sheik 


too— 
I, threw er to the raging ‘ounds because 'e loved ‘er true 

Why don't you love me like that, Bill, 
Why don’t you spit in me face ? 

Why Jon's you take me and smuvver an’ shake me, 
Crushed in your ‘eadlong embrace ? 

At the gallows I'd stand ‘olding fast to your hand, 
Disguised as & beautiful boy, 

In velvet an’ socks, wiv long flowing locks, 
Like Little Lord Faunteleroy | 


You take me out to ‘Ampton Court; 
nice, 
But don’t you never long to tread the gilded ‘alls of vice ? 
Why don’t you love me like that, Bill, 


I’m sure it's very 


LONIX IN 





MAKE MISTAKES OCCASIONALLY 





Why én t hyou lend me panteny ? 








(Arma 


CHARIV ARI. 


slit e 


li 
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Miss SHEDLOCK,” 


OCCASIONAL MISTAKE ONE WOULD NEVER BE NOTICED AT ALL 


I'm el for Sinnos i in fiaaha casinos 
An’ gamberling fortunes away. 

Oh, I'd simply adore to break ‘earts by the 
An’ drink dry champagne to me tea, 

As wiv passion and crime I ‘d fill up me time, 


{ Woman of Paris—that 's me! 


core 


You met me walking out wiv "Erb a night or two ago 


‘Is arm was ‘alfway round me waist, but did you sock ‘im? 


No. 

Why don’t you love me like that, Bill, 
Why don't you never see red ? 

Why don’t you dog ‘im an’ catch ‘im an’ slog ‘un 
An’ fling ‘im away well-nigh dead ? 

You just mumbled ‘‘Goo’-day ” in a soft sorter way 
As though you wer e frightened to speak, 

An’ left that young ‘Erb grinning there on the kerb- 
Oh, you ain't no Son of the Sheik! 





The Commodious Herring. 
“*T have lived for 15 
court.’’—Evening Paper. 


We prefer our house-boats uncured. 


hours on a bloater.’-—-A man 





G Fever. 
‘The blackbirds were sereamingg in the ivy covering the ll of 
roc ok rising from the river. Then suddenly a small hawk flashed 


7, 1099, | 














at Crovdon | 


} 


| 


} 


across } 


the water to turn a sts arling out of its gliding flighgt to the roof of | 


an old barn, . . . The interesting thing about this merlin is thagt | 


during gthe past ten days it has killed five racing pigeons from 4 | 


loft at the riverside,”— Manchester Paper. 


As Wilfred would remark, “ Gug ! ssi dll 
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Betty. “ 


SOBBY, 


THE SHAMELESS DOVE. 


For alliterative purposes he was 
generally known in the hotel as Perey 
the pigeon, but actually he was a dove. 

I first made his acquaintance on the 
afternoon of my arrival here. I was 
resting on my bed, the glass-doors wide 
open to the Mediterranean and the 
Italian sky. Now and then a shadow 
flitted across the floor of my balcony, 
and there was a flash of white against 
the illimitable blue. 

Then suddenly a dove was sitting on 
the railing, quietly appraising me. 

Isat up. He was gone. 

The next morning he came again 
while I was drinking my coffee. 

By making gentle approaches to the 
window I contrived the scattering of a 
few morsels of bread without flustering 
him, and presently, when he had seen 
me safely back into bed again, he 
descended from his perch and, throw- 
ing shy glances at me, toyed daintily 
with the crumbs. 

Gradually his confidence increased a 
little, and by a restrained and patient 
process of dealing a crumb at a time 
from my bed, with as little gesture as 
possible, I persuaded him foot by foot 
into the room, 
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DON'T PULL YOUR CAP 





But it was a severe heryous strain 
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SO FAR OVER YOUR EYES; WE DON T WANT 
on us both. Every time I relaxed my 
muscles a little and drew a natural 
breath he made a sensational exit in 
panicky disorder, and he could not have 
made me jump more had he been a swan 
or an eagle. 

And then Madame Paganini, the 
proprietress, came and begged me to 
be good enough to discourage him. 
She said he must either be discouraged 
or slaughtered. 

So when, at an early hour next morn- 
ing, he came strutting into my room 
without knocking, as if the place be- 
longed to him, | hastily set about 
discouraging him. 

“ Hist!’ I said softly. ‘“ Dilly, dilly, 
dilly, come and be killed. You will be 
caught, and the customers filled, if you 
don't look out!” 

He paused a moment, with one claw 
uplifted inquiringly, and then settled 
down to his toilet in front of the ward- 
robe looking- glass. 

« Avanti!” I shouted menacingly, 
waving my arms. ‘“ Don't you under- 
stand plain Italian, bird ? Fly for your 
life! 

He continued placidly to preen his 
feathers. 

I got out of bed and coaxed him on to 
the baleony. He followed me back into 
the room like a dog. 
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PEOPLE TO TAKE YOU FOR A CROOK.” 


I drove him forth with execrations, 
pressing him so hard that he slid all 
across the boards on to the balcony, 
where he stood at bay, regarding me 
balefully, then scrambled past my legs 
and preceded me back into the room, 

You could have knocked me down 
with one of his feathers ! 

I snatched a few minutes to dress 
and then shut him out. He hurled him- 
self passionately against the window. 

Presently I looked out. He was gone. 
With a sigh of relief | opened the bal- 
cony window again and sank exhausted 
on the sofa. had saved him from 
death, from burial in a Perey pie. 

Immediately the savage beast was 
back in my room again, bearing no 
olive branch. 

Never speak to me again of the gen- 
tleness of this bird, that stands for an 
emblem of peace. The impudence of a 
dove, the defiance of a dove, the iron 
resolve of a dove, if you like, but the 
gentleness—No! 








* Porgy” 
(The g" 4s hard). 
A poet, in rhyming to Porgy, 
Finds none but the Persian Simorg—he 
(Or she) is the word 
For a mythical bird— 
In Hades or Ouranos or Ge. 
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SIMPLE STORIES. | already, and his wife was always trying 
Tue Dustman. to break him of it. She was not really 

Once there was a dustman called Jim | his wife because he had another one 
Block, and one day when he was empty- | who had had to go to prison for stealing 
ing waste-paper and cinders and old/dress-lengths out of shops, but she 
tins and aff those things into his eart| didn’t know that and when Jim Block 
he saw something that looked very|had asked her to marry him she had 
bright, and it was a diamond necklace. | quite thought he was a bachelor or she 

Well he wasn't sure whether it was | wouldn't have done it. 
real or not, so he put it in his pocket.| And she said well if you sell the 
And then he told the head dustman | diamond necklace you will get into 
that he wasn’t feeling very well and trouble, what you really ought to do is 
| thought he was going to have the flu.| to take it back to the house where it 
| And the head dustman, whose name | belongs. . 
| was Elijah Pricklebank, said well then | And Jim Block said well I have never 
| I think you had better go home 

and go to bed, and tell your wife \\j | 
| to put a hot-water-bottle in 
| your bed, and I will come round 
and see how you are to-morrow 
morning. 

Well this was just what Jim 
Block wanted, because he was 
in a hurry to show the diamond 
necklace to his wife, and he 
knew she wonld be able to 
say whether it was real or not 

| because she had served in a 

| jeweller’s shop before he had 
married her and knew all about 
those things. 

And Elijah Pricklebank, who 
wasavery kind and honest man, 
said to him I will pay for you to 
have a taxi home, but you must 

| tellthedriver that youthink you 
havegot the flu, because he may 
want tohave histaxi disinfected 
after you have ridden in it. 

So the dustman did that, and 

| the taxi-driver said oh I don’t 
mind, I am riding outside my- 

self and if anybody gets the 

| flu from riding inside it won't 
matter to me. 

Well this wasn’t very honest, 
but Jim Block wasn't at all! 
honest himself so he only “WELL I HAVE NEVER BELIEVED MUCH IN DOING 
laughed and said I wish I could I oveHt.” 
see their faces when they get the flu 
from’riding in your taxi. And the taxi- 
driver said ah we can’t have everything 

| we want in this world or it would be a 

| better place than it is. 

| Well directly Mrs. Block saw the 

| diamond necklace she said it was quite 
real and worth about ten thousand 

| pounds, and she said what are you 
go ng to do about it? 

And Jim Block said well I am going 
to sell it, we shall be quite rich if we 
have ten thousand pounds and I shan’t | bed and the time won't be all wasted. 
have to go on being a dustman, they! Well Mrs. Block didn’t want to do 
pay you good wages but you get very | either of those things, but he said he 
dirty * it and I pe — — would bash her over the head if she 
never do any more work at all and be| didn’t, and she cried and saic 74S 
able to afford to drink as much beer as|very unkind. And he said meted vars 
| T want to. really, but I believe in wives doing 




















believed much in doing what I ought, 
and findings are keepings, so you must 
go to that shop where you used to 
serve and sell them the diamond neck- 
lace, and I will go to bed with a hot- 
water-bottle because I promised Elijah 
Pricklebank that I would do that, he is 
an old fool but he is kind-hearted so I 
don't want to disappoint him, and when 
you have filled the hot-water-bottle you 
can go out and buy me a lot of beer so 
that I can drink it while I am lying in 
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| Well Jim Block drank too much beer | what they are told, and if I had tho 


a nrintitigg 
— 


| you wouldn’t do that I shouldn't ee 
| married you. 

Well of course he wasn't reall 
married to her, but he was so wicked 
that he didn’t even think of that when 
he said it, and he hadn't thought of 
what he was going to do when his real 
wife came out of prison either, And 
it was really his fault that she had 
gone to a because he had made 
her steal the dress-lengths and sell 
them so that he could have more money 
to buy beer with. 


} 








| him some beer, and she didn’t buy him 





WHAT 


So Mrs. Block had to go out and buy 


as much as he wanted but he | 
said it would do to go on with, | 
and he said when we have got 
the money for the diamond 
necklace [ shall be able to 
afford to buy myself wine to 
drink, but I like beer better and 
it is cheaper, so I can gave 
more money for my old age. 

Well Mrs. Block went to the 
shop and they said they would 
buy the diamond necklace for 
five thousand pounds if she 
liked, but they said where ever 
did you get it from ? 

And she said well my hus- 
band gave it me, and they said 
we didn’t know he was rich, we 
thought he was a dustman. 

And she said well he was, but 
he isn’t going to be a dustman 
any longer, I can’t tell you 
exactly why because it is a 
secret between us. 

And they said oh we don't 
want to be inquisitive, we can’t 
give you the five thousand 
pounds now, but we will keep 
the necklace and give you one 
pound to go on with, and we 
will let you have the other four 
thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds in a day or 
two, if you will give us the 
address where to send. 

So she gave them the address, and 
she took the pound, and was rather glad 
to get away without having any more 
questions asked her about how her bus- 
band had got the necklace, because she 
didn’t want to tell lies and she might 
have had to if they hadn't been 80 
accommodating. 

Well Jim Block was pleased to get the 
pound, and he sent her out to buy some 
more beer for him to drink, and he gave 
her a shilling to spend on herself, be- 
cause he said we shall be quite well off 
now and I believe in people being gen- 
erous to their wives especially when 
they are obedient, and I am glad I have 
not had to bash you over the head. 





Well the next morning Elijah Prickle- 
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AN ANCIENT BRITON ATTEMPTS TO DISSUADE HIS WIFE, ON PATRIOTIC GROUNDS, FROM ATTENDING A SALE OF PSG§NICIAN 


DRESS MATERIALS, 


| bank came round to see how Jim Block 

| was getting on, and after he had in- 

| quired he said I suppose you didn’t see 
| anything of a diamond necklace yester- 
| day did you? It was in one of those 
| houses where we collected rubbish, and 
| they can’t think what has become of it. 

And Jim Block said oh no, because he 
didn’t mind telling a lie, but directly he 
had said it two policemen knocked at the 
door, and when Mrs. Block let them in 
they said to her your husband will have 
to go to prison for stealing a diamond 
necklace, we know he did it because it 
was bought at the shop where you sold 
it yesterday, and when we asked them 
they told us where you lived. 

So Jim Block had to give back the 
pound and go to prison for stealing the 
diamond necklace besides. And he hap- 
pened to be sent to the same prison 
where his proper wife was, so the judge 
made him give up the other one, but 
she didn’t mind at all, because she 
didn't love him any more, and she 
married Elijah Pricklebank and was 
very happy with him. And she often 
used to say it is funny that [ have 
married two dustmen, because I always 
| used to think I should like to marry an 
| admiral, but of course the first one 
| doesn’t count, especially because he was 
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ON THE CORNISH “RIVIERA,” 
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THE KNIGHTS IN SCALES. 
Ere you're out and about 
By the water that swishes, 
Here's Sir Salmon, Sir Trout, 
Two most knightly of fishes; 
You will meet none to match them 
From the Esk to the Itchen ; 


They are good when you catch them, 


They are good in the kitchen. 
Mailed in argent and or 

(Which, as heralds have told, is 
Good heraldry for 

What is silver, what gold is), 
Where the bright bubbles eddy 

And the river runs fretting, 
They are ready, aye ready, 

For a courtly on-setting, 

So you'll fight them the same 
As one Sabib would another ; 
They are Knights of the Game— 

Be their very good brother; 
He who worms, he, be sure, is, 
To blush for—blush scarlet ; 
He who prawns but a boor is, 
He who minnows a varlet. 


Be the year at the Spring 

Orin Autumn’s wanchancy lot, 
Oh! the fly-vod’s the thing, 

The true beam of a Lancelot ; 
Its method to garble 





Is Sir Salmon a barbel ? 

Is Sir Trout a fat cheven ? 
And consider Sir Trout, 

Freshly fried and unsparsely 
Girt about, girt about 

With fresh butter and parsley ; 
Here, Sirs, if you please, are 

In this last noble status 
Both the food of a Casar 

And a poet's afflatus. 


And Sir Salmon—oh ! dream 
Of boiled steaks, language foiling, 
Oh! delectable theme, 
Oh! the bree of the boiling, 
Oh! the course that suffices 
The king that partakes of it, 
Oh! the cucumber slices, 
The curd in the flakes of it. 


So, Sir Knights, ere we're out 
With the light lance and supple, 
Here’s Sir Salmon, Sir Trout, 
Here's the kingliest couple 
That, errant, we're able 
To meet on our journey— 
They are Pleasure at Table, 
They are Triumph in Tourney ! 


P. R. C. 








The Great Adventure. 

“Mr, James Maxton, M.P.,, is probably the 
most-travelled man in the Labour Party. He 
left Glasgow on Saturday for Wigan,’’ 














Glasgow Paper. 








Is hateful to Heaven ; 
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THE “SOUNDIES” AS | FORESEE THEM. 


A Great brazen bellow, in which it 
was almost impossible to distinguish 
any articulated word, resounded through 
the spectatorium, and after a few 
moments the puzzled optience became 
aware that Mr. Dovenas Fairbanks 
was reciting some lines of verse. 

That at least was my impression. I 
feel certain that the cinema people are 
making a mistake in trying to introduce 
“ talkies” to the world. The fact that 
you can synchronise a voice, or some- 
thing which is supposed to be a voice, 
with a moving picture does not mean 
that this is an advantage. With a 
certain amount of ingenuity you could 
synchronise slipping on a banana skin 
with being knocked down by a coster- 
monger, but nothing would be gained 

by the double effect. 
| Nobody has suggested, and quite 
rightly, I think, that gramophone re- 
cords of the voices of sitters should be 
| placed by the principal portraits in the 
| Royal Academy this year, nor would any 














A SPEAKING PORTRAIT. 


| poem be more lovely to read if the pub- 
| lishers provided a photomaton picture 

of the poet reciting it down the margin 
of the printed page. (Quite certainly 
not.) 

I say then that by going in for this 
“talkie” business, by attempting to turn 
every cinema into a clamatorium, the 
film stars are selling the pass. They are 
removing from the cinema that quality 
of restfulness which is one of the advan- 
tages which it has over the ordinary 
stage, and they might almost as well 
introduce uncomfortable seats and cloak- 
rooms from which it takes you twenty 
minutes to get your hat. 

_ But if they must put pandemonium 
into the movies, and some people say they 














must, they might at least go all the 
way. We have long been familiar with 
certain sound effects: the dropping of 
plates, the smacking of faces, the 
thunderstorm, the firing of guns, the 
cries of animals, the roaring of railway- 
trains, the wrecking of motor-cars, and 
the sudden fierce slap of the custard- 
pie. These no doubt were significant 
noises. But the cinema aims, it would 
seem, not at significant detail but 
at realism. Where formerly we had 
circumstantial evidence, through the 
accurate working of facial muscles, that 
the words used were the same as those 
printed in the sub-title. we are now to 
have further corroboration through a 
sound of mighty voices filling the hall 
whenever a close-up occurs. I should 
have thought a sworn guarantee on the 
programme that he really roared, “I 
love you!” and that she yelled, ‘ Dar- 
ling!” back to him would have been 
enough. 

But no matter. Let us, if our picture- 
life is really to begin turning in mazes 
not only of heat but of sound—let us at 
least do the thing thoroughly. There 
are scenes where hero and heroine 
stroll through woods or gardens, where 
they ramble about the country-side on 
a beautiful morning in spring or at 
night beneath the moon. Let us not 
be content with the hero’s shouts of | 
adoration and the heroine’s shrieks of | 
reciprocated love. Let us have also the 
loud rustle of leaves, the terrific plash 
of waters, the roar of munching kine, 
the shrill yip of the weazel, the deafen- 
ing jug-jug of the nightingale. 

There are also street scenes. The 
noise of a New York street scene, pro- 
perly exaggerated on the Hollywood 
scale, should be a pleasant relief to an 
audience which has just come in from 
the comparative quietude of Piccadilly 
or the Strand. 

I anticipate the film effects of the 
future somewhat after this wise— 





MEANWHILE, ON BRoaADWAaY— 








Rhoda is shown on Broadway. 





THE NOISE OF A CITY'S COMMOTION 
RAGES ABOUT RHODA’S EARS. 











It does. 

Cotton-wool is supplied to the audi- 
ence by chocolate-sellers dressed as 
hospital nurses. 





BLAKE HOPKINS WAS ALSO ON 
BROADWAY. 




















The detonations are prolonged. 
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“ COTTON-WOOL 18 SUPPLIED TO TRE 
AUDIENCE.” 





| “Is THAT yOu, Ruopa?” | 











You can’t hear Blake Hopkins say. | 
ing “Is that you, Rhoda?” on account | 
of the repercussions. You can only see | 
his face moving. In this particular case | 
the “talkies,” or ‘‘soundies” rather, | 
have defeated their own object. But | 
not for long. 





SUDDENLY, FOR 1HESE TWO, THE 
TUMULT OF THE NOISY METROPOLIS | | 
WAS STILLED. 





It is stilled. 





FOR A WHILE THERE WAS A SINGING 
IN BLAKE’S EARS. 











Somebody sings a song, say, “Ol 
Man River.” 





COMES A MEMORY OF THE JUNE 
MORNING WHEN FIRST THEY MET. 








It comes ; any amount of it. 





THE MOAN OF DOVES IN IMMEMORIAL 
ELMS AND MURMUR OF INNUMER- 
ABLE BEES. 











Stentorian coos resound throughout 
the auditorium. There is a buzzing 
like a circular saw. Birds whistle; 
young rose-buds open witha pop. The 
audience is transported back to the 
Arcadian meadows of love's first dream. 





“Do YoU REMEMBER, RHODA, TBE 
SCENT OF NEW-MOWN HAY?” 











A steady scent of new-mown hay is 
squirted from giant sprays into every 














part of the building. 
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| Way. 
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MODERN MANNERS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


IF A MAN HAS DISMOUNTED TO OPEN A CHAINED GATE, DO NOT WAIT UNTIL HE REMOUNTS, 


WAS MAKING YOU LOSE YOUR PLACE IN A GOOD HUNT, 
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HE MIGHT FEEL THAT HE 











“AND THE OLD FARMYARD?” 








This is a little more difficult. To get 
the whole of the noises as well as the 


| smells synchronised in such a way that 


the audience can really wallow in them 


| requires alot of machinery. But there 
| 1s no doubt that it can be done. 


And so it goes on until suddenly— 





PARTED, THE SURGING UPROAR OF 
THE CITY SURROUNDS THEM 
ONCE AGAIN. 








Broadway as before. I don’t know 
anything about the smells of Broad- 
Motor exhausts, tar, dust, what- 
ever it is that they have over there to 
make a big city smell . . . . 

Meanwhile, as the“ movies” say, these 


| teboant voices seem to be a mere im- 


| pediment to the action of the screen. 


There is either too much of them or else 
notenough. They don’tmakethe patient 
live in the picture, they jerk him out 
of it. Allowing for a fantastic exaggera- 
tion, Mr. Dovanas Farrpanks makes 
rather a good D'Artagnan. He stands— 
should say, he leaps—somewhere be- 





tween the music-hall acrobat and the 
musketeer of Dumas, but the flourish and 
gaiety are there. Why then interrupt 





“A STEADY SCENT OF NEW-MOWN HAY IS 
SQUIRTED.” 


this impression by declaiming verses in 
the voice of one encouraging a boat- 
race crew through a megaphone ? 





It is by no means the first effort of 
this kind that I have heard on the 
‘talkie ” screen, and I am inclined to 
think that, even though actors talked 
with the tongues of men and angels, the 
result is going to be more like a Chinese 
gong or @ deplorable accident with a 
trombone so far as the audience is 
concerned. 

But the thing may improve. The 
method may expand. On the day that 
I can go into the strepitorium of a 
cinema and listen to all the volume of 
sound, and smell all the multiplicity of 
smells, that made up a medieval city, 
tuned and amplified to the quick tempo 
of the screen, I shall very likely change 
my mind. VOR. 








“Twickenham schoolboys are to visit Brent- 
ford gasworks to see how gas is made." 
Evening Paper. 
And not, as one might have supposed, 
to witness a display of high-diving. 





“The Prince or Wales flew to Bognor to-day 
in a Royal Air Force two-seater aeroplane.” 
Gloucestershire Paper. 
Probably it was the Prince, as Wales is 
more easily carried away by flights of 
eloquence. 
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| author's motives. 


| it for melodrama pure and 
| crude, 
| sphere stuffily redolent of 
| stags and salmon he im- 
| ports, for the purpose of 
| humorous contrast, a pop- 


| Victor Conway (né George 
| William Dobbs). 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tae Stac” (GuoBE). 

We start, in a deer forest of all places, 
with the topic of belated birth-control. 
Marion Temple, daughter of the house, 
engaged to, and apparently in love with, 
Alan Cameron, has incidentally had re- 
lations with Keith Stainer which neces- 
sitate, in that gentleman’s opinion, a 
| clandestine visit to a professor of abor- 
| tion. We proceed to the murder of 
Keith, deliberately done by Alan, and 
ascribed to a third party's inadvertence. 





between Marion and Alan, 
she being cognisant of his 
guilt and he of hers, and 
both finding themselves 
“necessary toone another.” 

A jolly scheme, if only 
| it had not been laid in a 
| Scottish shooting - lodge 
(or “box,” as the pro- 
| gramme calls it), where 
the rules of stalking offer 
pitfalls to the imaginative 
playwright. Of this I 
| shall have more to say. 
| Meanwhile let me take 
| the liberty of probing our 


Mr. Beveriey NicHons 
bas a pretty humour, and 
he wasn't going to sacrifice 


So into this atmo- 


ular actor from London, 


And how does he get 
into this galley? Well, it 


| appears that Marion, not 


| had invited a third on her 
| own initiative. 
| do you expect him to con- 
* He will do his best,” |a rifle in his life). To those who knew 


content with two lovers, 
And how 


duct himself? 


half cynical, who was passing exotic 
reflections, in what Mr. Nicos would 
call the “star-spangled manner,” on 
the curiously barbaric customs of 
“Britishers." There was a strong 
American quality too in the fluency 
which he brought to all themes (includ- 
ing that of silence). 

He has to drop his banter towards 
the end, where, for the sake of Marion's 
happiness (if any), he assumes the blame 
for Keith's death, giving out that in con- 
sequence of poor visibility he had shot 
him in mistake for a stag (not so bad a 





We end with the prospect of marriage ' 


feat for a man who had never handled 






Lady Emily Temple (Miss Mapex Terry-Lewis) to Victor Conway 
(Mr. REGINALD Owen). “ YOU'LL BE SHOOTING ONE OF US IF YOU'RE 
NOT CAREFUL, 


POINT IT AT THE STALLS.” 


you say, “to slough his professional| the facts this had a chivalrous air, but 
| skin, conceal his ignorance of sport andj actually it entailed very little incon- 
affect familiarity with a society of| venience beyond a temporary unpopu- 


which he knows nothing.” 
Then you are wrong. 
talking shop, and showed a blatant 
and frivolous contempt for the sporting 
interests of his hosts and all their kind. 
To do the author justice, Victor says 
some extremely funny things ; and if we 
get good fun we ought not perhaps 
to inquire too narrowly whether the 
man who makes it for us is true to 
type. But it is certain that, if he hadn't 
forced his profession upon us, we should 
have taken him not for an English actor, 
| but for an American layman, half naive, 











larity in the house; and, if it ever 


He kept on|became known in London, would no 


doubt have its publicity value. 

I have hinted at the snares that lie 
in the path of those who treat without 
sufficient instruction the subject of 
stalking. Thus, a lady visitor, after 
Keith had gone out on the hill, talks 
casually of “ joining” him in the middle 
of his stalk, as if he were walking 
up grouse. Again, when Alan went 
out to kill Keith on the hill, it was 
natural for him to want to get within 





———= 
ceivable that the gillie who accompanied 
him, knowing, as he must have done 
the position of the other party’s ground, 
would have allowed him to get within | 
a couple of miles of it. 

Mr. Rearnanp Owen, as Viclor Con. 
way, could not be held responsible for 
the inherent improbability of his char. 
acter, but he shared with the author— | 
and very bravely he did it-—-the respon- | 
sibility for keeping us amused under the | 
most harrowing conditions. Miss Exagsa | 
Lanpt (Marion), a very charming figure, | 











easy range of his object ; but it is incon- 








has a nice command of facial expres: | 
sion, and made us feel the real sincerity 
both of her distress and | 
of her pale attempts to | 
disguise it from the general 
eye. Miss Maser era 
Lewis's sketch of the lady 
of the house had the nat- | 
ural ease that one expects 
of all her work. She was | 
supposed to have no sense | 
of humour, but in missing | 
one of the jokes—about | 
“bells” and “beaux ”"— | 
she didn’t lose much. Still, | 
both she and the host (Mr. | 
ArHoLe Stewart), who} 
suffered, with a fine in- | 
difference, from the same | 
, defect, ought to have ap- | 
N) preciated the actor's hu- | 
" mour when he wrote un- | 
der his own photograph, | 
“What bloody man is} 
this?” The audience} 
easily saw that one. | 
The rest of the cast con- | 
trived to cope well enough 
with the embarrassments | 
of stage-tragedy in the un- | 
usual and discouraging en- | 
vironment of a shooting: | 


, 


<./. Sram lodge. : 
“fa. The details of technique | 
were not perfect. There | 

may have been sound | 


reason why Keith should | 
mark so much time in per- | 
functory efforts to readjust a fishing- 
rod that had been brutalised ; but there 
was no excuse for the protracted period 
which he spent in fiddling with the 
mechanism of his rifle, which in a 
decent ménage must have been cleaned 
and oiled after his last use of it. 
Whatever the fate of his first essay, 
I look forward to a really good play from 
Mr. Brevertey Nicxo rs, if only he can 
be persuaded to keep clear of melodrama 
and deer forests. O. 8. 


“Tarrie Accipent” (Apolo). 
This new comedy by Fioyp DELL 
and Tromas MircHELE attempts the 
difficult task of imposing slabs of serious 


substructure 








sentiment on a flimsy 
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of almost too flippant comment upon 
| what, after all, is an essentially serious 
subject—the unexpected and unwanted 
child; and I think the authors owe to 
Mr. Lyyne OverMAN more than it is 
quite safe for authors to owe their 
players for the concealing of the rough 
joints in their handiwork. 
Mr. OverMAN is a comedian 
with an attractive personality, 
a Hawtreyish capacity of em- 
| broidering a situation without 
| giving any unwelcome impres- 
sion of too sedulously working 
| up his effects ; while his delicate 
| tact removed all but completely 
the offence inherent in the sub- 
| ject matter. 

The scene is set in the desir- 
able residence of J. J. Beckwith, 
one of the most prominent 

| citizens of Vickley, Ill. His son 
Norman, who has been heard 
singing salient extracts from The 
Maid of Athens in the shrub- 
bery at dawn, has come down so 
late for a breakfast which he can- 
not eat that he is likely to 
delay the rehearsal of his wed- 
ding ceremony, for which min- 
ister, best man, clucking mother, 
| bored father and excited brides- 
maids haveassembled. Moreover, 
| the mail has brought him an odd 
letter from a maternity home in 
| Chicago. He is requested, as father 
| of a child about to be delivered in that 
| frigidly hygienic institution, to present 
himself there at the earliest possible 
moment. He did, he confesses to his 
| best man, lightly philander with an art 
student in Chicago a significant number 
of months ago. He is unaware of any 
| consequence of his flirtation. He had 
indeed proposed marriage to the young 
person in question, but she had reso- 
lutely refused him, preferring to paint 





Miss Hemingway 
Norman Beckwith 





| and looking on matrimony as a trap. But 
he cannot go through with his impend- | 
ing marriage to a beautiful girl until | 
he has seen this inconveniently in- | 
dependent and careless young woman | 

—and his unexpected and_ ill-timed | 
child. 

Arrived at the austerely efficient insti- 
_ tution the unmarried father is seized 
| upon by a pretty and entirely inhuman 
hurse and put through a disquieting in- 
| quisition and inspection, out of which 
| Mr. Overman extracted all the latent hu- 
| mour. It would appear that the mother 
| had arranged for the babe to be adopted, 
and that this examination was a neces- 
sary formality, the institution guaran- 
teeing the pedigrees and satisfactory 
physical antecedents of their little 
patients before sending them to their 
new homes. And then uprises in the 
breast of our distracted Norman a 
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wave of intense American paternal 
pride and possessiveness. After an un- 
successful attempt to induce the young 
mother to see reason and give up paint 
in Paris for domesticity in Vickley, Tll., 
he kidnaps his babe, abandons his 
friends and his business career, hides 





A TICKLISH AFFATR. 


MR. 


himself in a Chicago lodging-house, 
devotes himself to the study of the most 
modern methods of rearing offspring 
out of brightly advertised tins and 
cartons, and is even prepared to marry 
his landlady’s pretty daughter by way 
of acquiring authority over his own off- 
spring, having as a mere bachelor no 
status in the matter. 





EVENT. 
. Mr. RALPH SIMONE. 


WAITING FOR THE 


Rudolpho Amendelara 





A satisfactory sentimental conclusion 
is contrived by the almost too noble 
understanding and forbearance of his 
father, his fiancée and the landlady's 
daughter, and the belated recognition 
on the part of the art-student that all 





Miss Bist DELABERE, 
LYNNE OVERMAN, 


this bickering between her and the 

father of her child was only a 

sign of true love. ; 
Mr, Lynne Overman’s tactful 


believe that our casual young 
Norman’s exaggerated sense of 


and that his imperturbable good 


into a tolerable house- mate. 
thevoluble wop, Rudolpho Amen- 
delaro, full of pride in his new 
little Rudolpho, after a long suc- 
cession of girls, and the free- 
born American mechanic, Hicks, 
consumed with anxious fears as 
to the result of bis wife's first 
confinement, were contributed 
by Mr, Ratra Simone and Mr. 
Ben WELDEN. - 


on Tuesday, April 23rd, there 
will be a Matinée in aid of the 
Encen Terry Memorial. 
programme will consist of Shall 
we join the Ladies ?, the last 
Act of A Midsummer Night's Dream, a 
scene from Funny Face and Mr. Evagne 


Company). 
formers includes some forty names of 
popular actors and actresses. 

Tickets may be obtained from Miss 
J. M. Harvey (Hon. Organiser for the 
Memorial), 56, Manchester Street, W. 1 
(Tel. Welbeck 2171), or from the Box 
Office, the Palace Theatre. 

Those who loved Etten Terry's art 


| performance, send some contribution to 
the Hon. Treasurer of the Exien Terry 
Memorial Fund (Lady Maup Warnen- 
per), at 56, Manchester Street, W.1. 








Our Predatory Peers. 
“The Duke of - holds one of the most 
ancient and illustrious titles in the pillage of 
Scotland.’’—Trinidad Paper. 


Scorching Commercial Candour. 
\————- Waterfinding Expert, Roscrea—* Mrs, 
—— found never failing supplies of good water 
at our three creameries, saving us a consider- 
able sum by her advice.’ '’—Irish Paper. 
“Giving details of the Boy Scouts’ rally to 
beopened at Birkenhead in July, Sir Alfred 
Pickford said that at a meal the boys would 
consume nearly three-quarters of a mile of 
jam rolls."’— Daily Paper. 
No wonder they call it a jamboree. 





— — a 


handling almost persuaded us to | 





paternity was not ridiculous, | 


humour might possibly turn the | 
young spitfire of an art-student | 


Two excellent little sketches of | 


At the Palace Theatre at 2.30 | 


The | 


O’Nertt’s Ile (with the Gate Theatre | 
The brilliant list of per- | 


will perhaps, if they cannot attend this | 


| 
| 
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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE FINALS. 
Ar Wyndham's Theatre last week the 


| Cup-tie of the British Drama League 
| was played off without untoward exhi- 
| bitions of emotion by the League fans 


assembled from all over the country. 
The referees were Miss Syn, THorn- 
pike, Sir Barry Jackson and “T. 
“T.” heroic fellow, had pene had 
played at him in Bristol, Leeds, Liver 
pool, Birmingham and London (chosen 
centres of the five English B.D.L 
areas) twenty plays, grave, gay and 
mystical, and is happy to testify to 
the high quality of the work and the 
excellence of the team spirit displayed 
The Scottish group would have no mere 
Southerner for this business, and firmly 
insisted on a judge acquainted with 
their native tongue 

The audience at Wyndham's, then, 
saw six plays by the six teams who had 
we wd the preliminary trials--—St 
Luke's Dramatic Society, of Wolver 


hampton, in Joe, by Jane Daansrrev, | 
a sombre tragedy of Midland slum-life ; 


the Bristol Drama Club, in Scissors for 
Luck, a charming little idyll of Somer 
setshire farm life, by Dororny Howarp 
Rownanps ; the Edinburgh Eloeution 
Club (Group D), in The Wooin’ o' 't, by 
W. D. Cocxmr, an agreeable comedy 
of awkward courtship; the Birdwell 
(Barnsley) Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation Players, in a comedy with a 
semi-tragic thread, The Black Dogs, 
by Macnon Inporson— which fou 
plays, if | mistake not, were all the 
work of amateur playwrights of the 
areas in question, and very creditable 
work too, The Liverpool Playgoers’ Club 
presented The Devil Among the Skins, 
by Enxest Goopwin-—a merry Rabel. 


aisian affair without offence: and the! 


Beethoven Street Old Scholars’ Club 
(London) one of Hanoip Cuarty’s 
well-observed little one-act comedies, 
The Autocrat of the Coffee-Stall, 

The referees had the wit to seloct as 
winners the team presenting that play 
(The Devil Among the Skins) which had 
received the heartiest applause from 
the assembled critics in the audience, 
thereby shelving the impossible problem 
of adjudicating between players com- 
peting on entirely different planes. 

Miss Symi, Taounpixe, formally de- 
livering the referees’ adjudication in a 
speech of impassioned kindliness, suc- 
cessfully conveyed the impression that 
her own occupation was irrevocably 
gone, that the oem of the theatre lay 
with intelligent amateurs, though there 
might be a faint hope that, if the pro- 
fessionals would only come humbly and 
study intensively the amateurs’ spon- 
taneous and jolly methods, they might 


| obtain a reprieve for a year or two, 
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The associated adjudicators tactfully | the new resort where my friend Belli 
smiled their complete agreement. There |from the Gastronome, is doing such 
was this much of truth in it all-——that | wonderful things. Would he have spent | 
the acting was of a sound standard; that jall that time writing about the Stones | 
it represented keen and intelligent work |of Architecture and the Seven Lamps 
done in a spirit of unsnobbish fellow 
ship; that there were individual per- 
formances of great merit (notably that 
W. Spore as the Zanner in the} Andkt 8kKIN's friend, TromasCantyne, | 
winning team; of Mr. Jonn H. Donaip- who wore a short beard, might it not | 
son in the Cuapim comedy; of Miss| have been all to the good had he had 
Netrrm Minne in The Woon’ o' 't; of |the beguilement of jazz to take him | 
Mr. Hepixy Goonaun, Miss Mary | now and then from his dreary tasks and 
Martin Brown and Miss Esmé Barron | possibly suggest others more agreeable? 
lin Seissors for Luck; of Mr. Frank Sartor De-sartus, for example. A propos 
Marruewman in The Black Dog ; and | of clothes, there is a superb mannequin 
lof Miss Netiy Gitw of the Wolver- parade every midnight 
hampton team. 


lof Venice? Ruskin, by the way, had | 
side-whiskers. } 


| 
i 
| } 
j * * *& 

] 

; 





at the Taxi 
Cabaret, the new and very exclusive 
| And there certainly is no question | restaurant which the famous For. 

i but that the work of these groups | maggio, from the Royal Regal at Monte, 

| two- hundred-and-thirty-three inall had | has just opened. 

| competed in this interesting adventure | se 8 

—Wwill make easier the labour of those| Not the least interesting thing about | 
|who dream that the theatre may yet | these parades is that among the show- 


|again serve Art as well as business. ‘I’. | girls are many well-known titled heir. 
| ; 





| esses, doing it purely forcigarette- money, | 


JESSICA IN LONDON. have identify them is a new Society rage, | 

‘ ; 'Formaggio has a small black mous | 

PicecapDILLy Circus. ltache 
Piccadilly Circus, sn 


\s soon as it is dark, It is perhaps idle to apend time in | 
Is better than the | nderground, | conjecturing as to the eflect of night | 
Better than the Park ; lelub life on the great Romans, as they | 
Full of coloured pictures | probably had as many advantages as | 
All made up of light, | ourselves. Electric light would be miss. | 
Changing every minute, ling, but otherwise everything needfal | 
Moving all the night was to hand: food, drink, music, Com 
pany. Most of the great Romans were 
clean-shaven, and Junius Cmsar, of 
course, Was practically bald too 


Like a bit of Fairyland, 
Brighter than the day, 
Nobody who saw it 


Would want to go away 
London's full of lovely things, Lam not maintaining that too steady | 
But don't you think you'd call |indulgence in supping and dancing 8} 


*“* | 

Piccadilly Circus iof immediate benefit to everyone; but | 
| 

' 





The very best of all? R. F. | the exceptions must be very few W.G, 
; Grace, for example, may have had a| 

better average without it, although sueh | 
was his genius that it would need many | 
h. hottles of champagne to put him off his | 
Daily Mait.’’) game. The Doctor was a fully-bearded 
It is amusing and perhaps not un- lman. So was Socrates, who, it is} 
profitable to speculate on what would | possible, might have disapproved of | 
have heen the effect on some of the | some of our nocturnal high spirits; but | 
great figures of the past had they en iT am sure that Lord Carpican, the | 
|joyed our smart dancing-restaurant | Crimean hero, who also was hirsute, | 
and night-club privileges, I admit that | would have been at the Chancellerie | 
only by a very determined effort can | 


THE BEST PEOPLE. 


(After A.D.C.'s Nightly News in“ The 





| every night, BK. Vet. | 

one even faintly conceive of how life was 
made tolerable before this era set in 
but the conjecture is worth making. The Diversions of Purley. oe 
* * * “Why ia Botley, Hants, called Botley | 


Purley Correspondent im Sunday Paper. 


Ra HKIN, for example. How would Probably because Botley is the name 
tuskin have developed had he as a of the niace F 

young man—or even as a middle-aged goto some 

man, for the supper habit by no means 
dies out with youth, as a very casual 
glance round the rooms at the Chan- 
cellerie or Nero's will convince 


“Cans Baynep ynom Ersom Downs 
Surprise Fiat,’’ 
Daily Paper. 








been | Mussonini may have something to say 














a regular frequenter of, say, Auntie’s, 


about this treatment of an Italian ear. 
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START, OF COURSE, WITH SOME OF TH 
DEVILLED OYeTens At Jimmy's 
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THE sO0UP ORVIOUSLY MUST ee THE Bornron AND NOW 


POLONAIS AT THE SPLENDIPEROUS rn 





THE FOWL MATCRALLY MCST BE POULARDE 
Koovuanp VIL. at Tar Epicene, 
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EXDING With sOME OF PaTRIQUR's NOTEWORTHY 
Potrne Prampir Amwaonwac at Dinwtppt’s 


I KNOW A LITTIA PLACE Ie SOD whee 


Fitar pe SOoLe Mucaat * THE ONLY BaTaeee 
rin ts Town. 
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| THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE FINALS. 
| Ar Wyndham’s Theatre last week the 
Cup-tie of the British Drama League 
| was played off without untoward exhi- 
| bitions of emotion by the League fans 
| assembled from all over the country. 
|The referees were Miss Svar, THorN- 
_pixe, Sir Barry Jackson and “T.” 
“T,” heroic fellow, had previously had 
played at him in Bristol, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham and London (chosen 
centres of the five English B.D. L. 
areas) twenty plays, grave, gay and 
mystical, and is happy to testify to 
the high quality of the work and the 
excellence of the team spirit displayed. 
The Scottish group would have no mere 
Southerner for this business, and firmly 
insisted on a judge acquainted with 
their native tongue. 

The audience at Wyndham’s, then, 
saw six plays by the six teams who had 
survived the preliminary trials—St. 
Luke’s Dramatic Society, of Wolver- 
hampton, in Joe, by Jane DransFIecp, 
a sombre tragedy of Midland slum-life ; 
the Bristol Drama Club, in Scissors for 
Luck, a charming little idyll of Somer- 
setshire farm life, by Dororny Howarp 
Rowxanps ; the Edinburgh Elocution 
Club (Group D), in The Wooin' o' ’t, by 
W. D. Cocker, an agreeable comedy 
of awkward courtship; the Birdwell 
(Barnsley) Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation Players, in a comedy with a 
semi-tragic thread, The Black Dogs, 
by Macnon Ispotson—which four 


| plays, if I mistake not, were all the 


work of amateur playwrights of the 
areas in question, and very creditable 
work too. The Liverpool Playgoers’ Club 
presented The Devil Among the Skins, 


| by Ernest Goopwin—a merry Rabel- 


aisian affair without offence: and the 


| Beethoven Street Old Scholars’ Club 


(London) one of Haronp Cuaptn’s 
well-observed little one-act comedies, 
The Autocrat of the Coffee-Stall, 

The referees had the wit to select as 
winners the team presenting that play 
(The Devil Among the Skins) which had 
received the heartiest applause from 
the assembled critics in the audience, 
thereby shelving the impossible problem 
of adjudicating between players com- 
peting on entirely different planes. 

Miss Sypi THornprke, formally de- 
livering the referees’ adjudication in a 
speech of impassioned kindliness, suc- 
cessfully conveyed the impression that 
her own occupation was irrevocably 
gone, that the future of the theatre lay 
with intelligent amateurs, though there 


| might be a faint hope that, if the pro- 


fessionals would only come humbly and 
study intensively the amateurs’ spon- 
taneous and jolly methods, they might 


_ obtain a reprieve for a year or two. 








The associated adjudicators tactfully 
smiled their complete agreement. There 
was this much of truth in it all—that 
the acting was of a sound standard ; that 
it represented keen and intelligent work 
done in a spirit of unsnobbish fellow- 
ship; that there were individual per- 
formances of great merit (notably that 
of Mr. W. Snore as the J'anner in the 
winning team; of Mr. Jonn H. Donaup- 
son in the Cuapin comedy; of Miss 
Netrm Micne in The Woo’ o’ ’t; of 
Mr. Hepitey Goopatn, Miss Mary 
Martin Brownand Miss Esmé Brirron 
in Scissors for Luck ; of Mr. Fraxk 
Matruewman in The Black Dog; and 
of Miss Netuy Git of the Wolver- 
hampton team. 

And there certainly is no question 
but that the work of these groups 
two-hundred-and-thirty-three in all had 
competed in this interesting adventure 
—will make easier the labour of those 
who dream that the theatre may yet 
again serve Art as well as business. ‘T. 








JESSICA IN LONDON. 
PiccapiILLy Circus. 
Piceadilly Circus, 
As soon as it is dark, 
Is better than the Underground, 
Better than the Park; 
Full of coloured pictures 
All made up of light, 
Changing every minute, 
Moving all the night. 


Like a bit of Fairyland, 
Brighter than the day, 
Nobody who saw it 
Would want to go away. 
London's full of lovely things, 
But don’t you think you'd call 
Piceadilly Circus 
The very best of all ? 


R. F. 








THE BEST PEOPLE. 
(After A.D.C.’s Nightly News in“ The 
Daily Mail.”) 

[ry is amusing and perhaps not un- 
profitable to speculate on what would 
have been the effect on some of the 
great figures of the past had they en- 
joyed our smart dancing-restaurant 
and night-club privileges, I admit that 
only by a very determined effort can 
one even faintly conceive of how life was 
made tolerable before this era set in; 
but the conjecture is worth making. 

* *% * 

Ruskin, for example. How would 
Ruskry have developed had he as a 
young man—or even as a middle-aged 
man, for the supper habit by no means 
dies out with youth, as a very casual 
glance round the rooms at the Chan- 
cellerie or Nero's will convince—been 


CHARI 





a regular frequenter of, say, Auntie’s, 
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VARI. 


= = a a ne 
the new resort where my friend Belli 
from the Gastronome, is doing such 
wonderful things. Would he have spent 
all that time writing about the Stones | 
of Architecture and the Seven Lamps | 
of Venice? Ruski, by the way, had | 
side-whiskers. : 





x * ® 
And Ruskiy’s friend, Tomas Carqyzs, | 
who wore a short beard, might it not | 
have been all to the good had he had | 
the beguilement of jazz to take him | 
now and then from his dreary tasks and | 
possibly suggest others more agreeable? | 
Sartor De-sartus, forexample. A propos | 
of clothes, there is a superb mannequin | 
parade every midnight at the Taxi | 
Cabaret, the new and very exclusive 
restaurant which the famous For. | 
maggio, from the Royal Regal at Monte, | 
has just opened, 
x * * | 

Not the least interesting thing about | 
these parades is that among the show- 
girls are many well-known titled heir- | 
esses, doing it purely forcigarette-money, | 
To identify them is a new Society rage. | 
Formaggio has a small black mons. | 
tache. 
* * # 


It is perhaps idle to spend time in | 
conjecturing as to the eflect of night- | 
club life on the great Romans, as they | 
probably had as many advantages as 
ourselves. Electric light would be miss- 
ing, but otherwise everything needfal | 
was to hand: food, drink, music, com- | 
pany. Most of the great Romans were 
clean-shaven, and Junius Cmsar, of 
course, was practically bald too. 

xe # 

Tam not maintaining that too steady 
indulgence in supping and dancing 1s | 
of immediate benefit to everyone; but 
the exceptions must be very few. W.G. 
Grace, for ‘example, may have had 4 
better average without it, although such 
was his genius that it would need many 
bottles of champagne to put him off his 
game. The Doctor was a fully-bearded | 
man. So was Socrates, who, it 18 | 
possible, might have disapproved of 
some of our nocturnal high spirits; but 
I am sure that Lord Carpiaan, the 
Crimean hero, who also was hirsute, 
would have been at the Chancellerie 
every night. BE. V. G 





The Diversions of Purlicy. 

“Why is Botley, Hants, called Botley ? ze 
Purley Correspondent in Sunday Paper. 
Probably because Botley is the name 

of the place. 


“Cars Bannep rrom Ersom Downs 
Surprise Fiat,” 
Daily Paper. 
Mussonini may have something to say 








about this treatment of an Italian car. 
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You ’’D LIKS THE BEST DINNER IN Town? 
MY DEAR BOY, LEAVE IT TO ME. 


SS 
™ 
THE SOUP OBVIOUSLY MUST BE THE BORTCH 
POLONAIS AT THE SPLENDIFEROUS., 


THE FOWL NATURALLY MUST BE POULARDE 
Epovarp VII. at THK Epicure, 





| 

ENDING WITH 6OME OF PATRIQUE’S NOTEWORTHY 
Porre FLAMBER ARMAGNAC AT DrxwipDt's. 

i 





THE PERFECT DINER-OUT. 











Be kik fe 
OYSTER 








WE START, OF COURSE, WITH SOME OF THE FAMOUS 
DEVILLED OYSTER3 AT JImMyY’s. 








AND Now I KNOW A LITTLE PLACE IN SOO WHERE 
THE Finer DE SOLE MURAT I8 THE ONLY EATABLE 
FISH IN TOWN, 


AND NOW UNDOUBTEDLY THE ENORMITY For 
Carpons A LA MORLLE— 
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AND NOW, MY BOY, ‘YOU CAN TRULY BAY, “Fate 
CANNOT TOUCH ME; 1 HAVE DINED TO-pay!” 
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“ DARLING, DO TELL ME 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

| ‘Tere is a sympathetic vagrancy about The Slory o/ the | 
| (rypstes (Cape), a chronicle which, after a brief account of 
| Romany origins, goes wandering about wherever the species 
| occurs, picking up the gold and silver of local custom and 
legend. According to the chronicler, Mr. Konrap Bercovict, 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 








' 
there appears to be a scholarly consensus of opinion that 
| the gypsies hailed in the first place from India. The theory 
| here is that they were a pre-Hindu people, oppressed by | 
the Hindus, and that their first great migration took place | 
under ALEXANDER THE Great. In any case they pene-| 
trated Europe vid Persia and the Balkans, and the only 
foundation for their mediaval sobriquet of “ Egyptians” 
| was a pious legend of more than dubious authenticity pro- 
| pagated by themselves. The effect of the gypsies on their | 
usually reluctant hosts and the effect of the hosts on their | 
vocationally pliant guests is one of the most fascinating 
branches of Mr. Bercovici’s study. Why should the 
Macedonian gypsy excel in arts and crafts, the Roumanian | 


become a bear-tamer or a poet, the Hungarian a horse- | 
dealer or a violinist, the Spanish a matador or a dancer ? 
| Does the fact that the American gypsy wanders in a Ford 
render him any less a gypsy? There is an answer or an 
apt conjecture for all these questions and half-a-hundred | 
others just as curious. A Roumanian himself, Mr. | 
Bencovict considers the States the best place for studying | 





the Romany nowadays, though he records equally striking | 
memories of the Tziganes of his native Braila. " England | 
is treated rather scrappily, but the book as a 


: Poni ' » whole ad- 
mirably justifies its desultory manner. 








— 


1929, 
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ARE MY LIPS ON STRAIGHT ’ 


ounce of personal observation takes you a good deal further 
than a pound of research. 


Here's sport in the Irish Free State 
Hunting, shooting and fishing, all three 
In a volume that's ont to dilate 
On how penniless people (like me) 
Can get their fun cheaply—and fun that's worth while 
In the land that is still called the Emerald Ile. 


This book, and the name’s Jrish Bogs, 
Is from Lonemans: J. W. SEIGNE 
Is the author; he's good on gun-dogs, 
He's famous on rod and on line; 
And I'd have you consult him before you take stock 
Of wild Irish pheasants, wild geese or wild ‘cock 


Is it ride to the hounds that you'd do? 
Here's a list of the packs you can use 
And you'd pick a red grouse from the blue ? 

Well, it's Galway or Kerry you'll choose 


| Oh, a guide of the best Mr. Seienp is an’ all 


And “ the kindliest creature in ould Donegal.” 


In short, here's the stuff you must take, 
The stuff you must study with care, 
Ere you make for your mountain or lake, 
And, to show that you'll mix, when you're there, 


| With the best English blood that your Burke can afford, 


Here's a photographed Duke and a photographed Lord. 


' One of the two monarchs commonly suppo:ed to have set 
- In considering | the world ablaze is now made to appear, in The HLmperer 
80 close and so illiterate a corporation as the gypsies, an | Francis Joseph (Skn¥FixGTox), on the testimony of his 


| 
| 
i 
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-—e 24 sued it. 
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palet-de-chambre, Everex Kerrent, as| 
a kindly and rather simple old gentle- 
man, who hated telephones and motors, 
lived on the plainest of plain fare and 
worked sixteen hours a day to rule an | 
empire. True, he may have loved a good | 
battle, but he liked it to be an affair of | 
| jingling squadrons and a cloud of dust, 
with nobody much the worse and all 

better friends after ; and he would any 
| time rather go after a stag than meet a 
royal neighbour. If he failed to keep on 
| good terms with most of his relatives, 
| that, his biographer implies, was rather | 
to his eredit than otherwise; and, if he 
| was unpopular with some of his subjects, 
| that must have been the fault of his 
| Ministers, since all his servants loved 
|him. The writer mixed not at all in 
| affairs of State, his first introduction of 
| the grievously-neglected Imperial trou- 
| sers to a trouser-press, or his master's | 
| forgiving attitude towards the baker | 
who eremated a cockroach in the Im- | 
| perial breakfast-roll, being his concern, | 
‘rather than the annexation of Bosnia | 
or the ultimatum to Belgrade; yet his | 
| light innocent prattle—a host of small | 
| intimate details—attains at times some- | 
thing of dignity and pathos from his | 

untiring zest in faithful service to one | 

who was so often unkindly regarded ; | 

while his belief that Austria would 

soon have withdrawn from the War had 

the old Emperor lived a little longer is 

of more than passing interest. Not | 
| long ago the late Empress of Russta | 
| was redeemed from familiar war-time 
| charges. Now it seems that Francis 
| Josepn hasatleast onechampion. If this | 
| Sort of thing goes on the position of the | 
Villain-hunters will be getting serious. 
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Mr. Georrery Wrst, who produced, 
| two years ago, what Mr. Annonp Ben- 
| NTT described as a “ quite model short 
biography " of Mrs. Annie Besant, has 
| now compiled a more or less full-dress 
history of the same subject. Though 
| & well-arranged, lucid and intelligent 
| plece of work, the longer Life seems to 
| mea little inclined to seamp under- 
| Standing where its subject’s activities 
| aré unsympathetic, and to show itself 
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“As HE IS OBVIOUSLY SUFFERING FROM AN INFERIORITY 


COMPLEX, WORK ON THAT TO THE BEST OF YOUR ABILITY.” 
Old-Timer Pugilist. “ WOULDN'T IT BE QUICKER TO GIVE 'IM A ZONK ON THE saw?" 











| More condoling than is perhaps equable 





| where the chronicler happens to see eye to eye. This isa 
natural and obviously involuntary defect ; but it is partieu- 
larly dangerous in handling a theme like The Life of Annie 
Besant (Howe), « life that is all heart and comparatively 
little head, a life whose quest for philosophic truth, in- 
adequately equipped for one solitary woman, is worked out 
to meet a large popular demand. 


distressing prelude to her public work, the Secularist and 
Socialist phase of that work and its diversion to Theosophy 
and Indian Home Rule. Mr. West is chiefly attuned to 
the Secularist phase; and indeed the transformation of the 
Rev. Frank Brsanv’s wife into the comrade-in-arms of 





divides itself into three clear-cut parts: a distressed and | 








Braptavan is his heroine's most interesting conversion. 


Her biographer is, I think, somewhat unfair to the BEsants. 
His astonishment when the Rey. Fran« gives up “a beauti- 
ful and accomplished wife” for the sake of a creed is a little 
naive, and it was not necessarily unkindly in Sir Water 
to wish to keep his sister-in-law's name out of the papers. 
Mr. West, however, shares my own estimate of the criticism 


Mrs. Brsant’s career | which was supposed to overthrow the bases of religion in 


the ‘eighties, and does his best, even when dealing with 
Theosophy, to avoid a similar technique. 


If the general public remains uninstructed as to the life 
of a “man about town” in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, it will not be the fault of the young men who 
then composed the staff of The Sporting Times, that faintly 
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blushing weekly of our nonage. One after an other they 
have done their best to reconstruct for us that London of 
forty and fifty years ago, the memory of which, to us old 
stagers, begins to look so fine through the beautiful golden 
haze of Time. Among the late Mr. CorLeTT’s young men 
none has been more energetic in this engaging pastime than 
Mr. J. B. Booru, who now comes forward once again with 
London Town (Werxer Lavrik). I enjoyed looking through 
his latest work, though perhaps it may not have the first 
freshness of Old Pink ’Un Days or “ Master” and Men. 
| Naturally enough, Mr. Boors concerns himself chiefly with 
the amusements of that era, the London of the hansom cab. 
We have stories and anecdotes of theatre and music-hall, 
with reminiscences of Tree and Irvine and some of their 
critics. Gaiety Girls and Matinée Idols supply material 
for another chapter, adorned with photographs of the 
divinities of our youth—Marie SropHoLMe and MaBeL 
Love and other charming ladies whose pictures used to 
adorn the mantelpiece of every self-respecting undergrad- 
uate. Then we come to Shows and Showmen, including 
Earl's Court and the White City, ‘“‘Burrato Bit.” and 











been the fact that only towards 1822 was SHeiiey beginning | 
to show signs of developing that stability which wag Bd 
lacking from his early character. This point is borne out | 
I think, by the Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Boviey | 
Heap), the latter half of which indicate the growth in him | 
of a much stronger and more rational strain. His earlier | 
letters, except for a few delightful little notes to Epwanp | 
GRAHAM, are made tedious by his constant anxiety for the | 
salvation of mankind, and by the rather pompous vindieg. 
tion of his own relations with Harrier. But as soon as 
he and Mary are established in Italy a new and settled 
note creeps in, and the letters in which he describes the 
Italian beauty-spots to Peacock contain passages which 
must rank in the forefront of English descriptive prose. 
His impressions savour little of the rapturous poet on 
holiday; instead they give one the idea of a mature and 
competent observer whose imagination only adds to the 
richness of his style. Indeed one or two of his detailed 
descriptions of Italian farms might well have come from 
the pen of Witt1aM Cosserr. The letters have been selected 
in a workmanlike manner by Mr. R. Brimiey Jounson, who 





| Barnum and Sancer. 
| Thence to dinners and 
| diners, supper clubs and 
| night clubs, memories 
of Fleet Street and the 
Press ; finally winding 
up with a chapter on 
| strange characters of 
the streets and another 
on the ancient and dis- 
honourable guild of dog- 
stealers. Young men 
may read this book to 
gratify their curiosity, 
but its appeal will be 
pre-eminently to those 
who have left their first 
half-century behind. 








If Humours Unrecon- 
ciled(Wisuart) isa first 
novel—I have heard of 
Mr. SHerarp VINEs as 








GETTING AHEAD OF FAME. 
THAT ’s HAROLD PETER SMITHSON BEING TAKEN OUT IN HIS PERAM- 


BULATOR BY 


also contributes an able 
preface. 


Snapshots on Life's 
Highway (Lonemans) 
is, in spite of occasional 
platitudes, pleasant to 
read, and it has a very 
definite value. In a 
preface Maupe Spegp 
writes, ‘ We have seen 
changes and revolu- 
tions in the order of 
things, which have al- 
tered the aspect of life 
far more in half (oreven 
a quarter) of a century 
than did the passage of 
three hundred years 
backwards from mid- 
Victorian days.” That 
is a truth which none | 
but the most cantanker- 








HIS MAMMA, 





a poet but not as a novelist—it is an exceptionally good one. 
It isa story of modern Japan, told in the spirit of embittered 
disillusion that characterises four-fifths of the better-written 
novels of to-day. Mr. Vines, however, has a more plausible 
excuse for his outlook than most of hiscontemporaries. He 
has lived for some years in Japan ; and Japan, I gather, ishard 
on ideals, There is a reverse side to the pretty picture, so 
well-known to us in England, of almond-blossom and geisha- 
girls, and distant prospects of Fujiyama. There are, for 
=~ the horrors of a cheap American civilisation, over- 
hastily acquired, and the discomforts of a climate that, in 
summer at least, is “ all water-vapour and no oxygen.” The 
characters of this story are members of a small colony of 
white people, all of them sharply differentiated and only 
alike in that their nerves are generally frayed out as the 
result of the climate, and that they all heartily dislike each 
other as the result of their exile. They are in fact an odd 
nightmarish sort of crowd, but, in the setting in which 
Mr. Vines has placed them, astonishingly real. The climax 
of the story too, in which the injured husband murders the 
lover while intending up to the last moment to commit 
suicide, is odd and yet satisfying. In short, an odd but 
thoroughly satisfying book. 


| The real tragedy of the Gulf of Spezzia seems to have 











ous will challenge; and it seems to me wholly to the good | 
that, before those old days are forgotten, writers should | 
compare them with the times in which we are living. Such | 
comparisons you will find here, and if they are not remark- | 
able for profundity of thought they do show considerable | 
sagacity ; and they are excellently illustrated by the author | 


and her brother-in-law, LanceLot Speep. 





If it is true that with Good Gestes (Murray) Mr. P. C.| 
Wren is bidding farewell to his famous family, I cannot 
help thinking that he is wise. These stories are well | 
enough, but the glamour that surrounded Beau Geste when | 
he first appeared has vanished, and the brotherly badinage | 
is too often facetious. From these dozen tales I choose | 
“The Mule,” “ Low Finance,” and “ The Devil and Digby | 
Geste” as the most ingeniously devised, and “If Wishes 
were Horses” as the most horrifying. But in some of the 
others I seem to find evidence that Mr. Wren is himself a 
little weary of creating situations in which the (estes can 
exploit their remarkable qualities. 








‘* Washington. 
A fuller version of the statement issued by the Treasury 
the singing of the I’m Alone is now available.”—Daily Paper. 











Is this a counterblast to “The More We Are Together ”? 
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CHARIVARIA, 


A gossip-wRITER recalls that, as a 
small boy, the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcHEQuer butted a schoolmaster in the 
stomach, We deplore these attempts 
on the eve of the Election to rake up 
Mr, CuurcHILL’s past. 


A bricklayer charged with assaulting 
his wife declared that when he saw her 
with her hair shingled his mind became 
ablank. This, of course, is an unusual 
condition for a bricklayer’s mind. 


A letter posted in Plumstead in Jan- 
uary has just been delivered at Eltham, 
three miles away, after having been to 
South Africa and back. It is said that 





Our theory with reference to the 
much-criticised sculptured figures on the 
new Underground building at St. James's 
Park is that they are intended to en- 
courage birds to regard St. James's 
Park as a sanctuary. 


More than one woman M.P. is said 
to be writing a novel in her spare time, 
just like any ordinary woman. 


In North Wales, where the reservoirs 
have not been so low for fifty years, 
confidence is felt that, whatever else 
may dry up, it won't be Mr, Lroyp 
GEORGE, 


A dietist advocates that at least one 
article of the daily fare should be eaten 





A difficulty about the humorous 





“talkie,” a playwright points out, is | 
that the actor cannot pause, as he can 
on the stage, if there is an unexpected 
laugh. There seems no reason, how- | 
ever, why he shouldn't make the cus- | 
tomary pause when a laugh is expected. | 


A gossip-writer remarks that quite a 
number of the children of our leading 
players can be seen in the theatre on 
first-nights. It would be interesting to 
know what they think of the way their 
parents spend their evenings, 


We read in a daily paper of a Mis- 
souri man who recently walked two 
miles to pay a three-halfpenny school 
tax because the journey would have 





the PostmMasTeR-GEN- 
ERAL is being asked to 
what address in South 
Africa letters should. be 
addressed to ensure 
their delivery in El- 
| tham. 





The allegation that 
| gypsies in Czecho-Slov- | 
| akia have been holding | 
cannibal feasts is re- 
| garded as a further vin- 
| dication of the action of 
the Epsom authorities. 


On reading that a 
“talkie” has been made 
of Professor J. M. 
Keynes discussing the 
subject of reparations 
with four undergradu- 
ates, we can only ex- 
press the hope that the 
limit of sensationalism 
has now been reached. 





Sex equality is still 








DISILLUSIONMENT OF CANDIDATE WHO IS A STRONG ADVOCATE OF THE 
PERSONAL TOUCH. 


used two pennyworth 
of petrol by car. This 
is believed to be a non- 
Scot record. 


Boredom, Dean INGE 
thinks, drives people to 
gambling and thesport- 
ing columns. A grave 
responsibility rests 
upon those who con- 
tribute other columns 
to the evening papers. 


According to an even- 
ing paper thereare three 
thousand Welsh people 
in Croydon. Nothing 
is ever said about the 
number living in Wales. 


One firm of chara- 
banc-owners in London 
now provides each pas- 
senger with a bell, so 
that they can stop the 
vehicle at any point. 
This is much _ better 











in its infancy, we are told. Until it 
| attains maturity men can still be re- 
| garded as women’s equals, 
| Arrangements are now complete for 
| the Anglo-American MusicConference at 
Lausanne in August, when it is hoped 
that an agreement will be reached on the 
question of limitation of instruments. 
*x 


It is feared that many Londoners 
born during the silence of Bow Bells, 
Which are stated to be out of repair for 
lack of funds, may have difficulty in 
establishing their claims to be regarded 
as Cockneys, 


The suggestion is made that cricket 
umpires should undergo eyesight tests. 
Among cricketers the belief seems pre- 
Valent that umpires are also hard of 
hearing, 








VOL, CLXxv1, 


raw. Our cook’s theory is that this 
applies to the meat. 


New devices for concealing the tele- 
phone instrument are advertised, but 
we doubt the real efficiency of anything 
short of having it removed altogether. 


A veteran comedian is to attempt to 
walk from London to Blackpool. No 
Lancashire comedian seems to have 
thought of that one. 


It is suggested that postmen should 
have trousers of a different material. 
The reason is believed to be that dogs 
do not like the taste of the present 
stuff. «x 


We read of a Hollywood film-actress 
who has made a contract to act in six 





films, weddings permitting. 


than the trippers’ method of throwing 
a banana at the driver. 


With reference to the filiy pounds 
sports cup taken by burglars from Eden- 
bridge School, it is only fair to point 
out to them that it must be stolen three 


times before it becomes their own pro- | 


perty. 


i 


| 


“You cannot run the Empire on | 


trivialities like kippers,” declares Sir 


WiuiAm Joynson-Hicxs. Most music- | 


hall comedians rely upon mothers-in- | 


law as an alternative. 


With reference to Mr. Ltoyp Grorce’s 
Orange Book, containing his scheme of 
employment for men, the question is 
asked, ‘* What about the women?” It 
is anticipated that the answer will be 





a Lemon Book. 
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TELEPHONING AT OUR HOUSE. 


Ws have two telephones at our house, 
the principal instrument in Mrs. Yap- 
| ping’s bedroom and an extension on 
As 
| Mrs, Yapping, who, | should explain, is 
| our landlady, rises late and the tele- 
| phone is beside her bed, it is usually 


| the bathroom landing upstairs. 


| she who answers matutinal calls. 


Mrs. Yapping has what I may call 
the grand or Karly-Edwardian telephone 


manner. That is to say, when a call 
comes through, she allows the bell to 
ring for a little while, just to learn a 
vulgar intruder its place, before lifting 
the receiver with deliberation and say- 
ing, “ Are you theah.” 

Just like that. Noquery mark. There 
is no interrogatory inflection, only a 
slight condescension in her voice. 

I tremble to think what would happen 
if the answer were ‘ No.” 
ping would certainly demand the inflic 


her bedchamber, 


dialogue will ensue : 
“Did you ring’m ? 


on the ‘phone.” 
“'QOo?” 
“Miss Blank. They're waiting.” 
“Very good 'm,” 


Yapping’s shrill falsetto has already 





door. 


tion of the severest penalties upon the | behind the barred portals 


delinquent subscriber. What actually 
occurs, one may surmise, is that the 
| caller, possibly not without a faint touch 
of asperity, riposts with “Who are 
you?” 

Now this is a fatal move; for the 
Yapping telephone complex exhibits 
one marked repression. On the tele 
phone Mrs. Yapping regards her name 
| very much as she regards her income- 
tax return, that is to say, as a strictly 
private matter. She is therefore apt to 
repel this attempt to pry into her affairs 
by repeating in a glacial tone, “ Are you 
theah?” or to seek to rout such impert 
inent curiosity by echoing in slightly 
sarcastic accents, ‘‘ Who are you?” 

Make no mistake about it, Mrs. Yap 
ping is undefeatable on the telephone. 
She is impregnable against every effort 
to worm her secret from her until such 
| time as the caller's business be revealed. 
If the call is not for her but for one of 
her lodgers, she will delicately place 
the receiver, mouthpiece downwards, 

upon the table at her side, press the 
electric bell-push dependent above her 
couch, and relapse into slumber upon 
her pillow. 

The electric bell summons Mrs. Ripe, 
the charlady, from the basement. That 
is, if she hears its asthmatic tinkle. If 
she does not, in the fulness of time an 
indignant Mrs. Yapping is disturbed 
from her slumbers afresh by the crisp 
announcement from the exchange : “ I- 
am - getting-your-signal-kindly- replace- 
your-receiver.” On which a furious 
argument is likely to break out, Mrs. 
Yapping being little versed in the me- 

_ chanics of telephony and prone to regard 
, such observations of authority as per- 
| Sonal reflections; and it may be some 
| time before the last echoes of her ruffl 
































ed 


* Oomp! » Sige 
‘’Sme’m.” 
* What is it, Mrs. Ripe?” 


“Mrs. Yapping sez as ‘ow you re 


wanted on the phone.” 

“Who is it, do you know?” 

‘She didn’t Say The 

Tho door is plucked open, An in- 
dignant young woman in a wrapper is 
there 

* How imany times must I tell you, 
Mrs. Ripe, always to ask the name ? 
Go and find out who it is.” 

“Qh, all right eas 

With a resiened air Mrs. Ripe repairs 
to the half-landing where the extension 
and the coin-box are. Her attitude to- 


| wards that useful instrument of modern 


progress, the telephone, is a blend of 
reverence and awe, resembling that of 
a West African native in the presence 
of some potent juju. Rather gingerly 
she wipes her grimy hands on her sack- 
ing apron, then, plucking up her courage, 
seizes the receiver and, standing on 
tiptoe, bellows into the transmitter 
in a stentorian and lugubrious voice, 
“’Ullo-oh!” 

If the caller has not already been cut 
off or has not abandoned the vigil in 
despair, when his ear-drum has recovered 
from the shattering broadside from Mrs. 
Ripe’s raucous. alto, he will probably 
burst out with an eager “Is that you? ” 
To which Mrs. Ripe will reply, “’Oo is 
it, please?" and, failing an immediate 
answer (and very often in spite of it), 
will continue to bawl the phrase at 


regular intervals, after the manner of 


the rhythmic ringing of the exchange. 

With Mrs. Ripe, I may here remark, 
the interpretation by ear of the vibra- 
tions set up by the human epiglottis is 
not an exact science. If her notions 


‘* No-I-did-not’s " and “ Yes-you-did’s 
have died away in the morning hush of 


Assuming that the sound of the bell 
has penetrated to the inner conscious- 
iness of Mrs. Yapping’s troglodyte, that 
dejected female will in due course de- 
liver a prolonged succession of muted 
taps upon her employer's bedroom door. 
Then, through the door, the following 


‘Yes. Tell Miss Blank she’s wanted 


Unless, as sometimes happens, Mrs. 


broadcasted the summons through the 
house, Mrs. Ripe will now laboriously 
'mount to the upper regions and beat 
Mrs. Yap-| her dispirited tattoo upon Miss Blank’s | 
A sleep) voice issues forth from 





ten 
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of spelling, purely phonetic, are pictur. 
esque, in the recording of names her 
imagination touches the highest flights 
of fantastic imagery. Her mind is, ag 
it were, a distorting mirror which pp. 
ceives a horrifying and almost macabre 
reflection of any, even the simplest 
proper name spoken over the tele 
As percolated vid Mrs. Ripe, Brown 
has been known to emerge as Gorm, 
Smith as Muth, and Harrison ag Bore. 
som. From the backs of dusty cireulars 
in the hall, which serve Mrs, Ripe as 
tablets for noting down telephone calls 
received during our absence from home, 
I have discovered to my bewilderment 
that I number among my acquaintanes 
individuals boasting such exotic-sound- 
ing and intriguing names as Miss Irigh 
de Barka, Lord Sally, Mr. Humbam, 
and Mrs. Walljar. _ At our house asum- 
mons on the part of Mrs. Ripe to the 
telephone has all the savour of the un- 
known and the unexpected, like the first 
chapter of a thriller. 

But, as Mrs. Yapping is fond of say- 
ing to her friends, “the telephone is 
such a convenience. I wouldn't be in 
the house without it. You see, dear, 
if saves so much time.” 








A WARNING TO CANDIDATES. 

{At a recent Council election a Candidate, 
who held the babies of mothers while they 
went into the polling-station to vote, caught 
measles from one of the children.) 

WueEn Slumkey’s political workers 

Brought off an electoral ruse, 
Impressing (a notion of Perker's) 

Six infants in arms for the Blues, 
Their Candidate’s passport to favour 

And Eatanswill’s suffrage was this— 
To pat each diminutive shaver 

And greet one at least with a kiss. 








They may have induced him to handle 
One baby in passing-—no more; | 
They did not expect him to dandle 
All six at the polling-room door, | 
With risk of diseases zymotic 
And other unclassified germs ; | 
No agent however Quixotic 
Demanded such exigent terms 


But, now every mother 's a voter, 
The plight of the Candidate ‘s worse, 
Kor Slumkey is in for a floater 
Unless he’s a competent nurse; 
And, if he’s to win his election — 
By ‘ride-a-cock-horses " and jumps, 
Needs Safeguards and even Protection 
From whooping-cough, ineasles and 


mumps. 
“The stipendiary spoke for the first tme. 
‘I see from the record,’ he said dryly, that 


1VOR, was fined 
He ought 


the defendant in December, 
for a similar offence at Liverpool. 
to be old enough to know better.” 

Daily Paper. 








Perhaps he forgot about it. 
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CENTENARY BANQUET AT THE ZOO. 


(APRIL 29, 1929.) 


Kine or Beasts. “LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I GIVE YOU THE TOAST OF 


OUR 
OLDEST MEMBER—THE TORTOISE.” 
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THE DULL YOUNG PEOPLE. 
A Srupy at a Srunt-parry. 
“Ir was terribly difficult to get you 
| a card,” said Lady Gaga as she steered 
| me dexterously in her pink two-seater 
through the mazes of the after-theatre 
trafic; “but, my dear, | got away 
with it. I told them you wrote for the 
papers.” 
“Tt’s aw fully good of you,” | pro- 
tested, “but I didn't ask———”" 
You're still inthe thirties,” she went 
on severely, “ yet you 're so Victorian! 
And I'm determined you shall meet some 
of the Bright Young People. But Bobo 
and Bats are simply adamant about 
gate-crashers, and nobody ‘s to be let in 
| to-night who hasn't brought a card.” 
Intent on her accelerator, she didn't 
see my smile, for I couldn't help remem- 
| bering that the names of the Honourable 
| Batsine Belfrage and her husband, 
“Bobo,” whose sobriquet has since 
attained the dignity of recognition by 
| all the smartest paragraphists of the 
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THE GIPSIES DECIDE TO RUN A RIVAL 


dance-club Press, had figured rather 
prominently in an incident of the near 
past when a hostess had dared to be so 
rococo in her ideas as to expel unin- 
vited strangers from her own party. 

*T admit,” I replied, “that I’m still 
fairly young and impressionable. Show 
me bright Youth and save my soul 
alive. ‘Giovanezza ! Giovanezza !’ asthe 
Fascists sing—Ah-h-h !” 

This ery was wrung from me by 
Gaga's impulsive braking, which jerked 
us to a standstill in front of a little 
house in Bloomsbury which was ablaze 
with lights. We fought our way into 
the hall, where our cards were carefully 
scrutinized by a quite middle-aged 
gentleman in a monocle and the uni- 
form of a Vine Street police-sergeant. 
Over the dining-room door hung a notice 
with the legend, We're atone. Run 
IN FOR YOUR RUM; and here was a cock- 
tail-bar, from behind which “ Bobo” in 
person, attired as a merchant skipper, 
dispensed refreshment to a perspiring 
mob of boys and girls in rather too elab- 








DERBY. 
orate fancy-dress, most of the latter 
showing a curiously unimaginative pre- 
ference for trousers. On the counter sat 
& massive maiden ina cavalry officer's 
mess-kit, whom everybody addressed as 
“Colonel,” and next her a fresh-faced 
lad dressed as a bride, complete with veil 
and orange- blossom. He was just down 
so Gaga informed me, from the Univer: 
sity, but had already won distinction in 
the most brightly youthful circles a8 4 
dress-designer whose creations 10 satin 
pyjamas were “simply super" ! ; 
The conversation made up in shrill. 
ness for what it lacked in wit and 
seemed chiefly to consist of emphatic 
repetitions of such formule of mutual 
admiration as ‘‘ My dear, too ma) vellous! 
Perfectly priceless ! Definitely bril- 
liant!"” varied by simpering reiterations 
of the adjective with which Mr. Ber- 
NARD SHAW startled a first-night audi- 
ence some seventeen years ago Gaga 
presented me to several men of about 
the same indiscretion in years a8 my- 











el 


self, who, however, noticing in a sort of 
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| Frankly, I had discovered nothing con- 


observe any particular “stunt.” It was 
| just rather dull, artificially raffish and 
altogether too self-conscious. 
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| yaecantly supercilious way that I looked 

unlikely to conform to their standard of 
| brightness, abruptly turned their backs 
on me. If they were disappointed, so 
was I ; for my youthful eagerness had so 
| far not observed any indication of bril- 
liance or originality. The old familiar 
features of din and drink, of mild dare- 
devilry and self-conscious dissipation, 
were such as may be met with nightly 
in many quite middle-class haunts. 

Upstairs there were “ gambling ma- 
chines,” presided over by a youthful 
absentee member of the Upper House, 
who combined the face and manner of | 
an anemic parlourmaid with the dress | 
| of a cowpuncher, 
| “Look!” whispered Gaga raptur- 
ously, ‘there's Bobby de Bootlace ; he’s 
|*Mask’ of The Morning Headline. And 
| there’s Dodo d’Organdie ; she’s ‘ Flan- 
‘euse’ of The Evening Eavesdropper. 
| That's Bunloafe she’s talking to; he 
| does that priceless page every week in 
| The Sunday Shocker ! How glorious ! 
| They're sure to put us in!”: And she 
_ nodded ecstatically to these celebrities. 
| In the drawing-room a jazz-band, led 
| by an obese American, droned in a 
/eorner, while some forty couples of 
ages varying from four-and-twenty to 
| forty were wriggling round, cigarette 
| in mouth, in a space about the size of 
| a billiard-table. This was cleared from 
time to time for a “star turn” bya flabby 
fellow wearing a leopard’s skin and a 
gold bracelet, and assisted by an im- 
mensely tall emaciated girl with her lips 
painted black. “That’s Babs Barbican 
and Prince Peter Popin,” explained 
Gaga; ‘she breeds pocket-Pekinese 
such lambs !—and he did the decorations 
at the‘ Dead Dog,’ that marvellous little 
dance-place that's just been opened. 
Aren't they too ultra-super ? ” 

An exquisite in exaggerated dress- 
clothes and a crash-helmet then minced 
| up and was introduced to me by Gaga 
as “Toto.” I offered Toto a cigarette. 
“Thanks,” he giggled, “but I only| 
| smoke myown. They're Russian, you 
| see; I find all the others so gauche.” 

After that I lost Gaga for half-an- 
hour, until I spied her sitting on the 
floor (strewn with cigarette-ends), her 
| arm round the waist of a young heavy- 
weight in horn-rims, dressed as a baby. 
They were listening to a hollow-eyed 
girl in a ballet-skirt and a man’s opera 
hat who was singing a mournful song 
with the refrain, “ It's terribly thrill-ing 
to be wicked "—which moved me to find 
my hat and my way out of it all. 











spicuously bright or youthful at this 
much-advertised party. I didn't even 
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Hairdresser. “‘ A PERMANENT WAVE WOULD BE FIVE 
HAVE A TEMPORARY ONE FOR A GUINEA.” 
COULDN'T YOU GIVE 


COURSE YOU COULD 
Flapper. “T SAY, 
FIVE SHILLINGS ?” 
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GUINEAS, MADAM; OR OF 


ME JUST A MOMENTARY ONE FOR ABOUT 











Round the street corner I happened on 
a Guardsman philandering noisily with 
a hoydenish housemaid. And the sight 
of vulgarity so unaffectedly Victorian 
was quite refreshing. 

A bright schoolboy, after reading 
Lord Macavunay’s Armada, informs us 
that “Drake was warned about the 








coming of the Armada by a bark from 
the English Channel.” 

One of those Elizabethan Sea-Dogs. 

“He retired from the Navy in 1883 with the | 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and settled down to | 
the life of a county gentleman.” —J/rish Paper. | 
This is surely worth trying on the 
Marines. 
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| of a brighter and more beau- 
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THE YOUNG IDEA IN 1929. 

Tur boy-scout, as I see him, does 
not take his responsibilities seriously in 
holiday-time. He is far too like a boy 
of the unregenerate pre-scout days. He 
wants to play golf or tennis, to ride a 
pony or perforate a rabbit at impossible 
ranges with an air-gun. He spends his 
spare moments with Mr, Epaar Wat- 
racnor Mr. P.G, Woprnovse, or putting 
“All by Yerself in the Moonlight” yet 
again on to the gramophone. 

His mental state may he | 
judged by the fact that | 
picked up a Latin grammar 
belonging to one of his species 
quite recently and found to 
my horror that the words 

THe 
SHORTER 
LaTIN PRIMER 


had been altered, with no 

little pains, so as to read 

THE 
Sworter Way 

oF EaTina Prime 

Beer 
Though what shorter (and 
noisier) way there could be 
than that adopted by the 
ordinary boy-seout I do not 

know. 

There is much need of | 
reform if the children of to- 
day are to become the men 





tiful morrow. Parents gen- 
erally, therefore, will welcome 
the timely appearance of a 
small yellow booklet which 
has just been sent to me, en- 
titled 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRAC- 
PICAT WORK IN WORLD 
HISTORY 


lt is written by Mr. I. O, 
Evans, who, although to my 
shame I was unaware of it, is Mrs. 
known among wood-crafters 
as“ Buve Swrer, 
thing more. Besides being |__ ida 
known among woodcrafters as “ BLUE 
Swirt,” he is also, with an exquisite 
sense of rhyming harmony, an Ex- 
Kinsman of the Kibbo Kift. And he 
speaks, | can well believe, as one hay 
ing authority. 

The inspiration behind his pamphlet 
is to put the boy-scout in touch, by a 


clock) 


Heissome- 





| series of short sharp instructions, with 


The Outline of History, by Mr. H. G. 
We 1s, and thereby to keep his leisure 
time occupied, It seems to me that he 
succeeds. The scout who carries out 
these directions during the remainder 
of the school holidays should be a better 
and a wiser seout. 
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I select a few of the commands at 
random 

“Try to make an eolith by chipping 
one flint with another. 

Sleep one night in a cave, and another 
sheltered from the wind by a rough 
sereen of boughs. If possible, make 
your bed of skin rugs. 

Go into a lonely place and dress by 
wrapping yourself in a skin rug, held 














together by sharpened twigs. It may 





Wopple to 


be better to wear a bathing-suit under 
neath. 

(Mr, Evans, you see, is nothing if 
not thoughtful. He does not even for- 
get the Homer SECRETARY.) 

Snare a rabbit with a home-made 
snare, and catch a trout by tickling. 
Clean them yourself. Grill them over 
a camp-fire on a grid of green stick, and 
eat them without salt or condiment or 
any other food. 


Spend twenty-four hours as much 
like Neanderthal man as 
eating wild foods that you find your- 
self : 


sleeping in & cave on rugs 


OHARIVARL 


Vicar (as husband attends to grandyjather 
THAT "BRE CLOCK KEPT WUNNERFUL TIME, ZUR, TILT. 
US 'AD THE WIRELESS, AN’ NOW JARGE 'AS TO PU1 
HOUR OR BACK TWO EVERY TIME Bic BEN STRIKES.” 


"UN ON A 


possible, i 
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| and going barefoot. Do not read of 
| talk : if there are others with yOu, Com- 
municate with them only by pointing, 
gestures and grunting Try not to 
think of anytbing modern, Lut make 
yourself as primitive in thought as 
possible. 


Amuse yourself by running, swim. 
ming, tree-climbing and chipping flints, 


Paint your face and body and dange 
& savage dance round the fire. 





Make a rough loom and uge | 


jit for wea ing 

i ¢ [here is no sense, of course, 
tn using yout rough loom for 
J 

i 

| 


a catapult.) 


Learn how to milk a cow 


cheese. 


Light a blazing five in the 
country, and think how 
strange if must have seemed 
when fire was first discovered, 


Mix up with amateur no- 


foot, motorists, campers and 
scouts, 


think of them 
barge. 


see a bull-fight 
Try to carry out a system 
| of bartering with your friends, 
and see how clumsy it is com- 
pared with the use of money, 


Copy inscriptions in Kgyp- 


script. 

Make simple musical in- 
struments of the wind, per- 
cussion and string types. 

(‘What are you doing, my 
boy, down in the reeds by the 
river?’ 

‘Merely constructing 4 
simple ukulele, Mamma.) 





Make an ornament of bronze. 


Plough a furrow with a bent bough 
drawn by an ox, 
(I like that one.) 


Act the part of a “ fool 


’ 
group. 


hetore your 


Go to the Zoo and ride on a camel, 
Do a long trek across sand country, 
living on dates, bread and water, and 
carrying your supplies with you. 





Make a drinking vessel from a cows 
‘horn, decorate it, and make a leathern 
sling to carry it over the shoulder. 


Learn folk-dancing. 


or goat, and make butter and | 


mads, tourists on cycles or on | 
Kind out what they | 
think of thei stay-at-home | 
friends, and what the latter | 


Make a journey on a canal | 


If possible, go to Spain and 


tian hieroglyphic or hieratic | 
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Barber (with hair-restorer). “YOU WANT TO BE VERY CAREPUL WITH THIS, SIR, 
PUSHIN’ YOUR ’AT OFF IN THE STREET.’ 
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YOU DON’T WANT YOUR ‘AIR TO GO 








Compare outbreaks of influenza, etc., 
with the Black Death. 


Make a design in wampum. 


| 


Attend a horserace, if possible, at 
Newmarket. 
Try to find folk who remember the 


distress and dismay caused by the 
| theories of Darwin. 





| Talk to Americans about their Civil 
| War and the Colour question. 

Visit a jazz dance-hall. 

To get a very slight idea of war con- 
| ditions, lie in a ditch containing mud 
| and water for some time; eat hard bis- 
| cuit, tinned bully, and plum-and-apple 
| jam, and drink tea made with water 

tasting of chloride of lime. Every now 
and then get a friend to throw stones 
| ab you, 
Pe -¢ Bigger stones than that, Billy, 
| far bigger stones than that.’) 
Be psycho-analysed, or try to de- 
| velop your mind on psycho-analysis 
lines, 

__ Do your best to work out, and spread, 
ideas of what is needed for human 
progress, 

r . sf 

I'ry to live as a citizen of the next 
stage in history.” 





| These are a few, only a very few, of 
| the hints contained in this little manual. 
| But they ought, I think, to keep the 
'boy busy, at any rate until next term. 
| It will take a load off the mind of every 
| mother at her wits’ end to keep the 
dear lads amused, 
I could even, if Mr. Evans would 
pardon me, supplement the curriculum. 
As for instance— 


Blow up a paper-bag and burst it, 
i listening carefully to the noise it makes. 

Hang by your tail from a tree, and 
remember that we were lemurs before 
we were men. 

Learn The Encyclopedia Britannica 
by heart. 

Fetch one of your friends a wallop 
over the shins with a cricket-stump, 
and notice his reaction to pain. 

Try to eat as many cakes as possible, 
and consider the results of distension 
on the gastric organs of man. 

Imitate the Tibetan lama by sitting 
silent for a whole day in a cave. 

Study Chinese. 

Make a home-made motor-lorry and 
fill it with home-made pieces of coke. 
Drive it about the garden-paths, and 
have an accident with it by running it 
into a tree. 





Take a wireless-set to pieces and build 
an aeroplane with it. 

Crawl about in the mud and observe 
the effect on the knees of your trousers. 
When you have finished read PLorinus, 
and go and brush your hair. 

Master the three-card trick, 


I may not be a Blue Swift, but when 
it comes to helpful suggestions to parents 
and schoolmasters [ am own brother to 
the Athenian Owl. vor, 


In Kew GARDENS. 


Some of the trees and the flowers in 
Kew 

Have names written up for me and for 
you, 

Because they have come from ever so | 
far-— 

But everyone knows what the bluebells 
are. 





I like to look at the flowers and the 
trees 

That people have brought from over 
the seas, 

From North and from South, from East 
and from West 








Oh, but I love the bluebells best! R. F. 
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THE HAPPYENDERS. 


Mr. Fraxcis Braerr Younc, the author of Broth Jonathan, 
deslares that American readers ‘‘simply cannot bear an unhappy 
ending "’ to novels.) 

Ort I grow weary of the type of story 
Which at the finis hits you in the face 
By sending the young heroine to glory 
Or hero to perpetual disgrace, 
Saying, ‘This tale too crude is 
Why do they stock such morbid stuff at Muprr's?” 


Give me the pleasant ways of good Sir WALTER, 
Who through the darkest plot will rarely fail 
To lead his lovers safely to the altar 
And leave the villain well outside the pale 
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Henry. Pass. 

Miss Simpson (a little tremulous), Three spades, 

Aunt Jane (openly exasperated). I doubt if you'll get them 
You know you're a very weak player, Miss Simpson. ; 

Miss Simpson, But I hold such good cards. | feel that ] 
am justified in calling three spades. 

Me. Of course you are. Aunt Jane, I must protest. 
discuss a call like that is against all the rules of bridge, 

Henry (getting impatient). Well, what about it ? 

Aunt Jane. Fortwo pins I'd go four hearts—yes, I would. 
. wonder if you could support me, Henry. It’s all right, 
Netta, I'm not asking anything—only wondering. Well, 
I suppose I shall have to pass. 

We now proceeded to play. 
Jane were as follows: 





The cards dealt by Aunt | 





Give me a man like TroLiorr, 

Who doesn't let you down, Sirs, with a wallop 
j 

; 


True life, I know, is not all beer and skittles 
There's bitter gall at times within our cup 
But, though your novelist who 'd earn his victuals | 
To nature's self must hold the mirror up 
Art's not the only question 
Unhappy endings give me indigestion. 


Thus in my choice of tale—romance or mystery 
I am at one with cousins o’er the Pond. 
So may our statesmen as they weave our history 
Seal our relations too with such a bond 
A happy ending too essay 
In the last chapter of our “words” with U.S.A.! A. K. 





FAMILY BRIDGE. 


Irv you were to ask any editor what is the mogt popula 
eature in his newspaper, he would probably tell you that 
t is the article on bridge. Why, then, should this be 
written for those who are apparently expert at the game ? 
After all, it is people like Aunt Jane (she sll over-call), 
Henry (he never remembers to return his partner's lead), 
and Miss Simpson, companion to Aunt Jane (she con- 
stantly revokes) that stand in need of advice and guidance. 

The following dialogue will illustrate my meaning. The 
scene took place at Aunt Jane's house, where Henry and I 
had gone to spend the evening. Miss Simpson and I were 
playing against Henry, Aunt Jane and Boodles. True, 
Boodles, the pug, who is regarded by his mistress as an 
infallible mascot, took only an unconscious part in the game. 

Aunt Jane. Let’s see, it’s my turn to deal; I know, 
because I always have the marked cards . Oh, dear, 
| ought not to have ended at you, Miss Simpson. Is that 
a mis-deal ? 





Henry (tronically). 1 almost have my suspicions that it is. 

Aunt Jane. You'd better all count your cards... . It} 
was a mis-deal. I've only got twelve. 

Me. And I have fourteen. } 

Aunt Jane. Then I'll take one of yours, Netta. (Does 


SO} 
Well, what's the matter? It’s only;a small one—a six | 
Of a=. 


Me (sulkily). Please don’t broadcast it. And as it happens 
it's one from: my strong suit. 

Aunt Jane. It can't be helped now. (Loudly) I’m going 
two hearts. (Pause.) Do hurry, Netta! I always know 
at a glance what J can call. : 

Me. Pass. 

Henry. Pass. 

Miss Simpson. Two spades. 

Aunt Jane (her colour rising). Then I'}\i go three hearts. 


I can’t think what you 've got to call on, Miss 


Simpson. 
Me. Pass. 








& King, Queen 


; 

Jack, 10,9, 3 

FY Ac 
@ King, Jack 

a King, Jack, 3, 2 


Miss Simpson 








y King Ja 8.4.3 
€ 8.7,6,2 / 
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It does not need a bridge expert to see that Mss Simpson | 
would make her contract. Yet she failed to do so, Why? 
I will tell you, As she led out trumps, Boodles, rising from 
the doubtful security of Aunt Jane's knees, knocked over | 
the card-table. Henry alone remembered what he had held | 
in his hand. Aunt Jane’s only recollection was that she | 
held “a superb hand of hearts.’ 

This, I say, is the sort of problem that needs arbitra- | 
tion. Although Punch does not commonly deal with bridge 
problems, I should be glad of the Editor's opinion on the 
matter. If he openly censures Aunt Jane I shall certainly 
take his decision as final. FP. A. K. 

(He reserves his censure for the author of this article, 


which is wanting in respect for Aunt Jane. Also she might 
have doubled three hearts.—-Lip. 








Jolly Days in Ludgeate Circus. 
It is expected that a scheme for practically doubling the roadway 
area of Ludgate Circus, and introduciug there a system of one-day 
traffic, will shortly come before the City Corporation 





| 
This will be a great improvement on the present system, | 
in which two or three days in a traffic jam are nothing. | 


Mumbles is so Rejuvenating. 

“Although within four years of attaining his century, Mr.—- 
who lives at Mumbles, near Swansea, is still agile enough to climb 
trees. His son-in-law, who is 67, was bles, near Swansea, is still 
agile recently to the nonogenarian to find him astride the branch 
of a tree loping off another branch.”—Derbyshire Pape 


Mr. Punch’s Spotlights on History. 

‘Here is the spot where, on New Year's night, 1813-14, Bliicher 
crossed on his way towards Wellington at Waterloo, fulfilling his 
promise in the teeth of deadly fatigue and adversity.’’— Daily Paper. 

Bliicher : * Buck up, lads; we've only eighteen months to 
get there!” 
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Tommy (who has been allowed to choose his sweet from the me 


PUDDING ?” 





LOVE IN 


SING hey! and sing ho! for a misty morn in spring, 
When cobwebs gemmed with star-dust to all the hedgerows 
cling ; 
Vy . 
When woods are bluebell-carpeted and meadows cow slip- 
bright 
| “Ob, tarry with me, Springtime, my love and heart's 
lelight!” 1 
deught! 


Sing hey! and sing ho! for a drowsy summer noon, 

lhe lazy hum of honey-bees, the cushat’s sleepy croon, 
A sea of lapis flecked with gold, a sapphire sky above— 
“Oh, linger with me, Summer, my one and only love!” 


Sing hey! and sing ho! for the gallant autumn days, 





The maples’ flaming crimson, the beeches’ fiery blaze, 
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nu). “DADDY, DO THEY REALLY MAKE PEOPLE PAY FOR RICE- 


SEASON. 


moon 
“© Autumn, stay a little, you leave me all too soon!” 


Sing hey! and sing ho! for a frosty winter night, 

When every blade’s a-glitter and stars are crystal-white ; 

When all the trees, like Northern queens, in e:mine robes 
are drest— 

“Oh, don't 
best!” 


forsake me, Winter; ‘tis you I love the 





Sing nay ! and sing no! to the claims of constancy ; 
| I’m never out of love, though I’m ever fancy free; 

| With a heart for every season, if one should go astray, 

| 1’ll waste no time in grieving; a new love's on the way ! 





| The burnish on the pheasant’s breast, the orange harvest 
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THE HAPPYENDERS. 

‘Mr. Fraxcis Brerr Youne, the author of Brother Jonathan, 
declares that American readers ‘‘simply cannot bear an unhappy 
ending *’ to novels. ] 

Ort I grow weary of the type of story 
Which at the finis hits you in the face 
By sending the young heroine to glory 
Or hero to perpetual disgrace, 
Saying, ‘This tale too crude is ; 
Why do they stock such morbid stuff at Muprr’s?” 


Give me the pleasant ways of good Sir WaLtEr, 
Who through the darkest plot will rarely fail 
To lead his lovers safely to the altar 
And leave the villain well outside the pale ; 
Give me a man like Troniorer, 
Who doesn’t let you down, Sirs, with a wallop. 


True life, I know, is not all beer and skittles 
There ’s bitter gall at times within our cup ; 
But, though your novelist who ‘d earn his victuals 
To nature's self must hold the mirror up, 
Art's not the only question ; 
Unhappy endings give me indigestion. 


Thus in my choice of tale—romance or mystery 
I am at one with cousins o’er the Pond. 
So may our statesmen as they weave our history 
Seal our relations too with such a bond 
A happy ending too essay 
In the last chapter of our “ words” with U.S.A.!) A. K, 





FAMILY BRIDGE. 


Ir you were to ask any editor what is the mogt popular 
feature in his newspaper, he would probably tell you that 
it is the article on bridge. Why, then, should this be 
written for those who are apparently expert at the game ? 
After all, it is people like Aunt Jane (she will over-call), 
Henry (he never remembers to return his partner's lead), 
and Miss Simpson, companion to Aunt Jane (she con- 
stantly revokes) that stand in need of advice and guidance. 

The following dialogue will illustrate my meaning. The 
scene took place at Aunt Jane’s house, where Henry and I 
had gone to spend the evening. Miss Simpson and I were 


playing against Henry, Aunt Jane and Boodles. True, 
Boodles, the pug, who is regarded by his mistress as an 


infallible mascot, took only an unconscious part in the game. 

Aunt Jane. Let's see, it’s my turn to deal; I know, 
because I always have the marked cards . . Oh, dear, 
{ ought not to have ended at you, Miss Simpson. Is that 
a mis-deal ? 

Henry (ironically). IT almost have my suspicions that it is. 

Aunt Jane. You'd better all count your cards... It 
was a mis-deal. I've only got twelve. 

Me. And I have fourteen. 

Aunt Jane. Then L'll take one of yours, Netta. (Does so.) | 
Well, what's the matter? It’s only:a small one 


of-——— 


a& Six 


Me (sulkily). Please don’t broadcast it. And as it happens 
it's one from my strong suit. 

Aunt Jane. It can’t be helped now. (Loudly) I’m going 
two hearts. (Pause.) Do hurry, Netta! I alwavs know 
at a glance what J can call. 

Me. Pass. 

Henry. Pass. 

Miss Simpson. 'Two spades. 

Aunt Jane (her colour rising). Then I'll go three hearts. 
I can't think what you ‘ve got to call on, Miss 


Simpson. 
Me. Pass. 


| This will be a great improvement on the present system, 
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Henry. Pass. 
Miss Simpson (a litile tremulous). Three spades. 
Aunt Jane (openly exasperated). I doubt if you'll get them 
You know you're a very weak player, Miss Simpson. 
Miss Simpson. But I hold such good cards. I feel that] 
am justified in calling three spades. 
Me. Of course you are. Aunt Jane, I must protest. To 
discuss a call like that is against all the rules of bridge, 
Henry (getting impatient). Well, what about it ? 
Aunt Jane. For two pins I'd go four hearts—yes, I would. 
I wonder if you could support me, Henry. It’s all right, 
Netta, I'm not asking anything—only wondering. Well, 
I suppose I shall have to pass. 
We now proceeded to play. 
Jane were as follows: 





| 
The cards dealt by Aunt | 


King, Queen, 
A 


Jack, 10, 9, 8 
©€ Ace 
cm King, Jack 
ae King, Jack, 3, 2 


Miss Simpson 





Aunt . Y - I 10 


Jane & 0. 7, Gea 


Boodles 


Henrs 











ae Ace, 6,8 

Y King, Jack, 8, 4,3 
@ 8,7,6,2 
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It does not need a bridge expert to see that Mss Simpson 
would make her contract. Yet she failed to do so, Why? 
I will tell you. As she led out trumps, Boodles, rising from 
the doubtful security of Aunt Jane's knees, knocked over 
the card-table. Henry alone remembered what he had held | 
in his hand. Aunt Jane’s only recollection was that she | 
held “‘a superb hand of hearts.’ 

This, I say, is the sort of problem that needs arbitra- 
tion. Although Punch does not commonly deal with bridge 
problems, I should be glad of the Editor's opinion on the 
matter. If he openly censures Aunt Jane I shall certainly 
take his decision as final. F, A. K. 

(He reserves his censure for the author of this article, 
which is wanting in respect for Aunt Jane. Also she might 
have doubled three hearts.—Lp. 











Jolly Days in Ludgate Circus. 
It is expected that a scheme for practically doubling the roadway 
area of Ludgate Circus, and introducing there a system of one-day 
traffic, will shortly come before the City Corporation.”’ 


in which two or three days in a traffic jam are nothing. 


Mumbles is so Rejuvenating. 

“ Although within four years of attaining his century, Mr. ——, 
who lives at Mumbles, near Swansea, is still agile enough to climb 
trees. His son-in-law, who is 67, was bles, near Swat is still 
agile recently to the nonogenarian to find him astride the branch 
of a tree loping off another branch.”—Derbyshire Pape) 


Pa 


Mr. Punch’s Spotlights on History. 

‘‘Here is the spot where, on New Year's night, 1813-14, Blicher 
crossed on his way towards Wellington at Waterloo, fulfilling his 
promise in the teeth of deadly fatigue and adversity.’’— Daily Paper. 

Bliicher : “ Buck up, lads; we've only eighteen months to 
get there!” 
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Tommy (who has been allowed to choose his sweet from the me 
PUDDING ?” 





LOVE IN 


SING hey! and sing ho! for a misty morn in spring, 
When cobwebs gemmed with star-dust to all the hedgerows 
cling; 
, . 5? 
When woods are bluebell-carpeted and meadows cowslip- 
bright— 
mea tarry with me, Springtime, my love and heart's 
delight!” 


Sing hey! and sing ho! for a drowsy summer noon, 

The lazy hum of honey-bees, the cushat’s sleepy croon, 
A sea of lapis flecked with gold, a sapphire sky above— 
“Oh, linger with me, Summer, my one and only love!” 


Sing hey ! and sing ho! for the gallant autumn days, 
The maples’ flaming crimson, the beeches’ fiery blaze, 
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mu). “DADDY, DO THEY REALLY MAKE PEOPLE PAY FOR RICE- 


SEASON. 
The burnish on the pheasant’s breast, the orange harvest 
moon 


“© Autumn, stay a little, you leave me all too soon!” 


Sing hey! and sing ho! for a frosty winter night, 
When every blade’s a-glitter and stars are crystal-white ; 


are drest— 
“Oh, don’t forsake me, Winter; 
best!” 


tis you I love the 


Sing nay! and sing no! to the claims of constancy ; 

I’m never out of love, though I’m ever fancy free; 

| With a heart for every season, if one should go astray, 

| 1 ll waste no time in grieving; a new love's on the way! 
* 








When all the trees, like Northern queens, in e:mine robes | 
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who has a habit of precious poses 


3!” she implored. 
l laughed sarcastically at this: 
dog will ever fight with Peter,” I said 


1].—Prrer Prays. 

Tre problem of the correct training 
of Peter has assumed an alarming size 
At one time I used to think that it would | 

' 
} 


darling then?” 


would they 

Frances. ‘“ But ; 
“ Except 

| explained 


be rather jolly to have a dog to take on 
walks with one—quite as good company | 
as a wife and a far better conversation- ‘A very swilt greyhound,’ 
alist. But I had forgotten all this|I added, after a thought 
training business, highly necessary for | brave warrior, Pete: 

au animal whose sense of proportion is Frances 
o warped that when out walking he 
willfawn one 


perhaps a greyhound,’ I 
I know my 


seized and 
frantic Peter, who at this was loudly 
rrand-boys, growl at valu-|demanding to be shown any 
able business-friends, knock chips off| whether grey, fox, wolf ; 


expensive thoroughbreds, and tangle | he would learn it. 


hound, 
or ti ipe and 











. “WHAT 18 IT, DARLING ? 


‘And don't let him fight with other 


“Of course they wouldn't, the little 
cooed 


comforted the 


VARL 
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TOOFACHE OR BYE-BYES?” 


reported missing at breakfast, in the 
turn-up of my grey flannel trousers, 


‘*No| has never ceased to regard every turn- 


up of every trouser leg as an 
profitable investigation if n 
lardet 


at 


{ /bject of 


off, Peter easily leading. 
We got to Hampstead He 


it 


1 
out mishap, 


th with- 
to the 
) draw up 


' 
I promised everything an 
| 


except peri ApS 
; tyres of the taxi that had t 

| so suddenly on Peter's deciding he 
| didn’t like the look of a passing Aber- 
| de en But soon after we arrived there 
Peter got into a running fight with two 
} 

] 


} 


in actual | 


started | 














dogs of considerably higher gross ton- 
is lead inextricab y in the legs ot per } “Tf Pete vets pitten by anothe | nage than hin self, Lack ] tney had 
fectly strang young ladies who obvi- | dog,” she began, fixing me with an eve. |a lower turn of! speed (whi vas what | 
usly suspect vou of having taught b mj ‘It will be in the extreme end of the| made the fight a running one), and | 
to do it. tail,” I eut in, and made for the door | Pete: proved himself the better fighter | 
fake last Friday, for instance. I) in a fresh haze of injunctions. ly three lengths | 
reached down my hat from the peg,| “Don't let him make friends with| After this, being, I sup} out of } 
and Peter, twenty inches of live wire, at | strangers, and don’t let him pick up | breath, he was SO gor d that I put his 
once began jumping up and down and| bones in the street, and don’t let him|lead in my trouser-pocket wh not 
remarking at the top of his voice that | jump up at anyone—down, Peter, dow? ‘| without a premonition of approaching 
he considered this idea of a walk too | and above all don’t let him sniff in|/evil. It drew level with us on our way 
wizardly for words. Above the cre- the turn-ups of anyone’s trousers? You| home. We met Lady Bicuspid of Den- 
scendo of barks and before I could get | remember what Colonel Trevelyan said | ture Cottage, Byron Grove, and her 
away, Frances immediately delivered a | about that i stout fox-terrier, James. This encounter, 
string of orders about Peter's care and [ remembered. Colonel Trevelyan] Peter decided, offered an opportunity 
maintenance when out, most of which] has the gift of expressive simile which | for play 
would never really have been found in|stays in the mind. But then Peter, | Nothing could have worried me more, 
‘* Hints for Light Dog Owners. ever since he once found a bit of toast, | because when Peter play s he gets @x- 
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cited, and when he gets excited he is 
| deaf to allcommands. He began, before 
[could stop him, by dashing into the 
middle of the road and crouching in an 
intent stalking attitude. This time two 
taxis were involved. 


vective, Peter suddenly rose and charged 
straight at the unsuspecting James at 
| thirty miles an hour. When three inches 
away he swerved magnificently, eluding 
James by a mongrel hair, but entirely 
omitting from his calculation of speed 
and distance Lady Bicuspid’s stout star- 
board ankle. James, a slow mover at 
the best of times, looked startled, emitted 
a convulsive hiccup and jerked his leash 
out of his mistress’s hand. Lady Bicus- 
pid, with some self-control, merely looked 
startled. Then, as Peter cannoned off 
her other ankle, she began to look indig- 
nant as well. 
| I tried to pull Peter’s lead quickly 
out of my pocket, apologise, raise my 
| hat, catch Peter and soothe James all 
jatonce. For your guidance I may tell 
| you it can’t be done. I scattered the 
| pavement with small change from my 
| pocket, dropped my hat, told Lady 
Bicuspid to come to heel, apologised to 
| Peter and trod on James. 
| There followed a hectic five minutes. 
| James, at last aroused by being trodden 
| on, decided it was Peter's fault. Lady 
| Bicuspid decided it was mine. In a 
few acid sentences she began to sum up 
| the situation. James also expressed 
| himself freely and ended by making an 
| ugly rush between my legs at Peter. 
Peter fled in terror into a neighbouring 
garden. James lumbered after. They 
took a turn round the chrysanthemums 
and disappeared into the back premises. 
Here, if | know anything of my dog, 
they made it up over the dustbin. 
There was, however no dustbin out in 
the road for Lady Bicuspid and myself 
to make it up over—not that half-a- 
dozen dusthins would have been any 
good. 

I picked up my hat from the pave- 
ment, placed it on my head, raised it 
and passed on. At our front-door Peter 
joined me. Conscious of guilt he kept 
tactfully behind my back, but I was by 
then too worried to reprove him. For 
I had just discovered that when during 
the mélée I had scattered the contents 
of my trouser-pocket I had lost my 
latchkey ; and I did not know how to 
break it to Frances, for in her eyes there 
18 no worse crime. She at once im- 
agines gangs of burglars finding it and 
gloating over the chance of burgling 
publicly through the front-door instead 
of privately through a back window. 

“Has he been a good pup?” de- 
manded Frances. “Why didn’t you 
use your key instead of knocking ? ” 





| 





Heedless of the drivers’ combined in- 








Village Storekeeper (cautiously, to gentleman who has asked for cigarettes after eight). 
“ER—yYOU AIN’T A POLICEMAN, ARE YER?” 








‘‘No,” I said, concentrating. ‘ Be- 
cause I haven't got my key with me.” 

“Why do you always leave it behind? 
I knew you'd never look after Peter 
properly.” 

‘So am I, don’t we,” I answered, 
giving it up. One requires an unusual 
brain to converse with Frances, who 
often keeps three subjects going at 
once. 

‘You ’re far too indulgent,” she con- 
tinued. “You always let bim do just 
what he wants. Was he pleased to see 
his missus?” she added, encouraging, 
mark you, the dog to jump up at her. 

I pointed out that she herself was 
letting him do a forbidden thing, and 
just as I was making my point the 
treacherous hound started his other 
forbidden game of exploring in the turn- 
ups of my trousers. 





Frances was triumphant, and | 
scolded Peter severely. 





But not too | 


severely; for Frances was so busy bein 
’ J i 


triumphant that she did not notice me 
take from Peter’s inquisitive mouth the 
missing latchkey. ‘There is something 
to be said for the fashion of turned-up 
trousers after all. A. A, 








Where We Take Off our Hat to the 
Linotype. 

‘* The seriousness of the incident binges on 
whether the Imalone was inside or outside the 
treaty area when sunk.’’~- Japan Paper, 

‘Ur of the Chaldees was next inspected 
and here numerous places of great interest 
were visited, including the expedition house, 
the Ladder of Jacob's Dream, the marvellous 
golden treasure in Situ... .'’—Jersey Paper. 


Just where you'd expect to find that 
sort of thing. 
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AN EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


It was suggested when we were 
organising an agricultural exhibition 
that the local Arab lacked the competi- 
tive spirit to make the show a success. 
This proved to be a false prophecy, as 
any $s oemelrton were due entirely to 
his possessing the competitive spirit in 
too marked a degree, as proved, for in- 
stance, by the gunshot wound which 
laid out the jockey who won the camel 
race after getting away before the flag 


dropped. 

The idea originally was to run a re- 
plica of the ordinary English village 
show, with the view of improving stock 
and establishing a friendly feeling 
amongst the tribes. In the latter re- 
spect it unfortunately failed, as is wit- 
nessed by the new blood-feud that has 
started and the crop of assault cases 
for the next court. 

The most popular class was that for 
She-Camels, but the judging, which was 
carried out by an old Arab sheikh, was 
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unfortunate. His ingenuous explana- 
tion that the winner was his cousin 
who owed him £E.6, which he wished 
to collect, failed to satisfy the losers, 
and the police had to be called upon to 
restore order and re-pitch the judges’ 
tent. They had to perform this duty 
again when the winner of the Riding- 
Camel class was announced, it being 
proved amidst much clamour that the 
fat moneylender who won it with a first- 
class camel had merely hired the animal 
for the afternoon for five piastres from 
its owner, who had not been informed 
of the agricultural show. 

The competition in the Chicken class 
was stopped owing to the Veterinary 
Officer finding some cases of chicken 
cholera amongst the entrants. Anony- 
mous letters have since been received 
alleging that bis diagnosis was swayed 
by the fact that the owner of the birds 
was his landlord, with whom he was on 
bad terms. The Egg class was also un- 
fortunate, as an amateur egg-merchant 
removed the entries beforehand while 


Foreman, “ How pip yor Get 1x?” 
Loafer, “ THROUGH THE DOOR.” 

“ -? - , > > _ 4 "J 
Foreman. 3 DIDN'T YOU SEE THE NOTICE, ‘No ENTRANCE’ ?” 
Loafer, “Yous; BUT IT AIN'T TRUE,” 





tre 


the officials were wate 
race. 

In the competition for assorted local 
vegetables the favourite was a merehant 
who possessed no garden of his own but 
had purchased a fine selection of the 
best vegetables from Cairo. His busi. 
ness acumen was generally applanded, 
and it was a matter for considerable 
chagrin on his part and that of his sup- 
porters when he was beaten by a first. 
class variety of perfectly fresh Veget- 
ables. Although the police officer made 
the most careful investigations he was 
unable to obtain a conviction against 
the winner for abstracting the veget- 
ables from the Governor's garden on 
the morning of the show 

If the exhibition is to be made an 
annual affair it will have to be run on 
different lines, and the legal clerk igs at 
present at work on a new set of rules, 
which he is sanguine enough to regard 
as covering alleventualities. It remains 


hing the camel- 


to be seen whether he or the local Arab 
has the more inventive mind. 
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THE WELLS OF THOUGHT. 


My Aunt Georgina was an excellent 
woman, but she never appreciated the 
truths of biology, although I tried to 
interest her in my especial subject 
while I was at Windover. I would 
come home from the Free Library, full 
of unfledged enthusiasm, to find her 
seated, as always, knitting by the win- 
dow. She had an unaccountable fancy 
for purple socks, 

“T say, aunt,” I would burst out, 
“did you know that sugar is catalyzed 
by the symbiotic membranes into 
starch ?” 

My aunt would stiffen slightly in a 
regal fashion whenever anything in- 
ternal and interesting was mentioned. 
She would then peer out between the 
leaves of the dying india-rubber plant 
to see if uncle was coming back from 
work. 

“ No, dear,” she would say, ‘‘ we can’t 
have tea yet,” and continue with her 
knitting. 

“But, aunt, it’s most interesting. 
“DuGuescuin explains. . .” 

I could never persuade her even to 
pretend to be interested. She never 
asked a question. I was just learning 
something of the amazing chiaroscuro 
of our own details, and I had to tell 
someone. There would I stand, on the 
four-colour fadeless Turkey rug, trying, 
| even with diagrams, to make my aunt 
realise that life was more than knitting. 
I think that sometimes she didn’t even 
hear what I was saying. I remember 
telling her that we had seven coats to 
| our stomachs—the mesembrythum, the 
desmogarch, the -—— 
| All she said was, “Then I dare say 
| you're hungry. Have a bull’s-eye.” 
| I do not think I was a greedy bo 
| but aunt’s bull’s-eyes were amazing 
| good. 
| Somehow, though of course she was 
| the staunchest of Protestants, I always 
| remember my aunt when I meet Bexxoc. 
| She simply would not be convinced. 
| But she was a good woman, She 

had seventeen children. I dream of her 
| bull’s-eyes even now. 


| 





y» 
ly 


In those days I was satisfied with a 
merely superficial view of the biological 
necessities of mankind. I have a villa 
|In the South of France now. In my 
| last ten surveys of Humanity I have 
shown how, nebulous as the picture 
may be, we can yet see, on the shadow- 
graph of the reconstructed past, Man 

ten but triumphant in spite of his 
leucocytes. By lucid scientific thought 
and the strict verification of references, 
one can, from the light of the past, cast 
forward a Brocken spectre on the mists 
| Of the future. I have done this ten 
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“T HOPE NEXT TIME I COME, OLD MAN, I SHALL FIND YOU DOWN AND OUT,” 








times. Each time it was exactly like 
myself, though different in each case. 
The history of Man has been infi- 
nitely confused. In the future it will be 
still more so. In place of the mediwval 
sophistries and classical limitations of 
my aunt, who was purely Victorian, 
will be a vaster outlook. The govern- 
ment of Man by chance or birth-selected 
rulers, often suffering from weak diges- 
tions, will imperceptibly cease to be. 
Under a wise control Man will be free 
to develop his inherent potentialities 
to the utmost. Absolute freedom and 
perfect discipline will be the characters 
of the new world-state. No doubt the 
guidance of a few especial spirits, whose 
American sales are beyond dispute, will 
be needed at first. But can any sane 
person doubt that our children’s chil- 
dren, free in all their apperceptions, will 
make the world more lovely than is 
possible under the narrow system of 
government by the rod and by bull’s- 





eyes, however fragrant? It is certain, 
in any case, that fully-developed man 
will have no teeth, 
Bull’s-eyes, indeed ! 
very good. 

The great expansion of new know- 
ledge has now become too complicated 
and technical for the ordinary man. 


Still, aunt’s were 


(Plate CCXXa.) | 


Tbe immense unwieldy mass of facts | 
collected by innumerable scientists of | 


every race and language is inextricably 


mixed with elaborate hypotheses, and | 


often made more difficult of comprehen- 
sion by the jargon of deliberate obseu- 
rantists. 


In one of my new works, The Out- | 
line of Outlines, which will contain | 


2,050,052 words, I shall clarify and 
co-ordinate the whole realm of human 


knowledge into one simple statement | 
for the benefit and guidance of the | 


business man. In my next book I 
and my gallant helpers will proceed to 
reconsider the Universe. 








| 
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First Youth, *‘ HULLO, CONGENITAL IDIOT!” 
Second Youth. “ HULLO, YOU PRICELESS OLD Ass!” 


The Damsel, ‘‘I’D NO IDEA YOU TWO KNEW EACH OTHER SO WELL.” 


URBAN. 


| grystep with Phyllis, 
[ bought her a bunch: 
Of daff ydowndillies 
Before we had lunch , 
Then, these to adorn her, 
We rode On @ bus ; 
It was, “Two Hyde Park Corner,” 
At tuppence, for us 


She ran down the stairway, 
Alit like a lark ; 

Our way was the fair way 
Of flowers and the Park ; 

The traflic suspending, 
Point constable viewed 

A sunbeam descending, 
A boy who pursued. 


Like Spring through the weather 
She slipped through the crowd ; 
With heads close together 
We chuckled —out loud: 
I couldn't be knowing 
For sure what about, 
But April was blowing 
And tulips were out. 


> 





«To-day we shall follow 
Adventure,” said I; 
‘*The silver winds holloa, 
The trumpets blow high ; 
To-day is intended 
For you and for me!” 
“Oh, isn’t that splendid !”’ 
Says Phyllis, says she. 


So West we steered after 


Those Isles called ** The Blest,”’ 


Light-loaded in laughter, 
Rose specs and the rest ; 

But, begging your pardons, 
Soft Eden isles, we 

Found Kensington Gardens 
More blessed for tea. 


Though, graceful as arrows, 
No halcyon comes, 

The jolly cock-sparrows 
Plagued Phyllis for crumbs ; 


With scufflings they sought her, 


And, when they had done, 
We sat by grey water 
hat winked in the sun. 


Till shadows came, seeming 
Like giants they can, 
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Sfarveucenmrs Sn arse ree eed 
Till lawns fell a-dreaming | 
Of Peter or Pan, 
Till ogres came stalking 
(Loud park-keepers strode) 
And set us both walking 
To Bayswater Road 

| 


And I, as we waited 
The bus on the hill, 
Said something, belated 
But venturing still 
(No moments embolden 
Like last ones and late); 
Then sunset was golden 
At Lancaster Gate 


P. B.C. 





Another Mot Juste. a 
‘* Pickles, who was fined twice, ran & big | 
risk of losing his license, but there were ex- 
terminating circumstances in one Case. 
Midland Pape’. 
There very often are. 
“Market NOTES. 
Kilmarnock, Friday. 
Home Cuexsr.—No change. Old cheese 





move slowly into consumption, and 4 few lots 
new season's make now coming forward. 

Weekly Paper. 
Two to one on the old stagers. 
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Winnie Caurcuimn. “WELL, PERHAPS IT WAS. 
NOW. HAVE A NICE CUP OF CHEAP TEA.” 





THE RECONCILIATION. 


Bookmaker (in response to advances). “THE FAULT WAS YOURS, YOU KNOW, WINNIE,” 





BUT THERE —THAT'S 








ALL OVER 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, April 15th.--Fourpence is a 
favourite figure with statesmen, Four- 

ce, at the instance of Mr. Lioyp 

jnoror, bought ninepenn’orth of in- 

surance, Fourpence on petrol, at the 
instance of Mr. Onvurcninn, is reviving 
derated industry. Now fourpence off 
the price of tea is to cheer the house- 
wife's heart (which it will) and catch 
| her vote (which it may), 

This was the kernel of Mr. Cuvacu- 
it’s filth Budget, a Budget less replete 
| with thrills than its predecessors, but 
‘delivered with all the Coancen.or's 
wit and eloquence, bis unequalled sense 
of the mot juste, his ingenious assaults 
and disarming frank- 
ness in defence. 

Asbecomesa steward 
who may perforce relin- 
quish a stewardship 
which, it is rumoured, 
he desires to resign, the 
CHANCELLOR, tradition- 
| ally inhibited from get- 
| ting to the meat of his 
matter before Stoek Kx- 
‘change closing time, 

permitted himself to 
‘replace the usual com- 

parison of this your 
| with last year by a sur- 
ivey of the Govern- 
| ment’s five-year finan 
| cial record, 

In spite of the “ deep 
gash across the statis 
tical record of our 
| national life,” eut by the 
| general strike of 1926, 
everything had im- 
proved, from Post- 
| Office Savings Bank de- 
| posits to the patronage 
| of excursion trains and 
| silk-hose, 

Turning tothe present, Mr.Cuuxcniit 
said he approached the question of 
national economy with hesitation, being 
assured on all sides that the only way 
to win an election nowadays was to 
spend money as fast as possible and on 
an enormous scale, The lavish pro- 
mises of expenditure of the Opposition 
ae differed only in that the Labour 
| Party proposed to get the money by 
| taxation and the Liberals by borrowing. 
He prophesied “ disillusionment in our 
own time” for Mr. MacDonaxp, and 
congratulated Mr. Lioyp Grorar on 
the ground that “Lord Roruermere, 
chief author of the anti-waste campaign, 
had enlisted under the Happy Warrior 
of Squandermania.” 

Having dealt with the economies 
elected in the fighting forees by the 
| “thrifty geniuses " thereunto appointed 
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and explained the steady growth of 
Civil Service expenditure, the Cran- 
CELLOR passed to an earnest defence of 
that “hard rock of British financial 
integrity,” the gold standard, “ Better,” 
said Mr, Onvrcnin., with almost Glad- 
stonian gravity, “hard times and a 
continuing nation than lush and lavish 
indulgence and an irrevocable degrada- 
tion and decline.” (Derisive applause 
from the lush, but still undegraded, 
mh present !) 

{r, Cuurcmi. passed to detailed 
finance, and, having explained how he 
had “ provided £18,000,000 more than 
his predecessor to the extinction of 
debt "-not in order to plume or preen 
himself over Mr. Ssowpen but to pro- 
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PIDGETY PHILIP. 


‘‘ Philip! We are getting cross.” 


(After STRUWWELPETER,) 
Sin AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Mr, CHURCHILL AND Mk. PAILIP SNOWDEN 


tect himself against his future unkind- 
nesses—got down to the real business 
of the Budget. There was a rustling 
of blue papers, thick as atitumn leaves 
in Vallombrosa, and the CaanceLuor 
plunged headlong into the magnificent 
business of raising and spending 
£822 000,000, 

The House observed with mixed emo- 
tion the dropping of tit-bits into the 
mouths of railways, owners of two-ton 
lorries, on-licence-holders and other 
amall beneficiaries, and of quite @ juicy 
morsel into the maw of the “ volatile 
and elusive” bookmaker. “ Lf I cannot 
have reform without ge T will not 
have reform,” quoted the CHANCELLOR, 
and proceeded to abolish the betting-tax. 
Presumably the same high motive--or 
could it conceivably be the moral of the 
Battersea by-election ?—impelled the 


CHANCELLOR to abolish the betting-tax 
forthwith while decreeing that the 
higher licences and forty-pound tele- 
hones to be imposed on bookmakers in 
ieu thereof shall not come into opera- 
tion until October 1. Anyway, the 
‘parasites on damnation" approach the 
General Election and the flat-racing 
season free of all carking imposts. 

Into the mouths of the farmer and 
the housewife fell the two ripest plums 
from the surplus tree. This may have 
justified Mr. Syowpen in calling Mr. 
Cuurcni.’s effort an electioneering 
Budget, but he would have called it 
that in any event. ’ Free tea has always 
been a pet scheme of the Socialists, and 








to have the enemy brewing that cheer- 
ing beverage under one's 
nose, 48 if were, was 
most annoying. 
Tuesday, April 16th. 
Mr. SyowpmEn was radi- 
ant when he rose to 
deliver his considere4 
criticisms of the Bud- 
get, but it was radiant 
heat rather than light 
that he gave off. If his 
thunders had been 
stolen, his lightnings 
most emphatically bad 
not. His mood was early 
indicated by his aecid- 
ulous objection to the 
CHANCELLOR ~whisper- 


ror War when he 
should have been listen- 
ing to him (Mr. Srow- 
DEN), but there was no 
previous indication of 
the bombshell he was 
preparing to explode 
under the astonished 
nose of the House when, 
in words at once mea- 
sured and intemperate, 
he accused France of “ bilking" her 
creditors, characterised our settlement 
with our Continental debtors as a 
“scandalous transaction,” and declared 
that the Labour Party “held itself open, 
if the circumstances arose, to repudiate 
the conditions of the Ba.rour Note.” 
Mr. Crvurcei., promptly rose and 
demanded a more explicit declaratien. 
It was very dangerous for a potential 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer to talk o/ 
repudiating ‘engagements which had 
been definitely entered into between 
this country and foreign countries.” 
Mr. Syowven had in fact said nothing 
about engagements, but he retorted 
rather feebly that “he did not subseribe 
to the doctrine that an agreement made 
by a Government having the temporary 
support of a majority in the House of 
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| in the State toconfirm and accept that 


agreement in the future.” Pim 
Having thus, by intemperate prejudice 
and (which is‘much worse in a poli- 
tician) the incautious misuse of words, 
dropped a brick of international magni- 
tude—a brick that the Conservatives 
avill Idse-no time in bouncing on the 


| skull that deserves it—Mr. SNowpEn 
| passed to other matters. But the debate 


| great reputation for making rain. 


flagged. 

Sir Ropert Horye praised the Bud- 
get, prophesied a slow but sure return 
to prosperity and likened Mr. Luoyp 
GrorGE to one of those witch-doctors 
in parched lands who, by keeping a 
sharp eye on the weather, acquire a 
Mr. 
Roncman praised Mr. Luoyp GEorGE 
as the author of the scheme for reliev- 
ing unemployment with work of a 


| national character, but reiterated that 
| he was not in favour of any large-scale 


loan being raised for that purpose. 
The liquor trade, he said, was getting a 
million pounds out of the Budget, “and 


| the Liberal Party would not forget to 


| erring skill. 
| to defend the Socialist goal line as 
| best he could, Mr. MacDonatp only 


| appearing to cast Mr. SyowpeEn to 


a 


remind the country of the fact.” 
Wednesday, April 17th.—Lord Moynt- 
HAN took his seat in the Upper Chamber 
where he will play Podalirius to Lord 
Dawson's Machaon. Thereafter their 
lordships put in some useful work on 
the Scottish Local Government Bill. 
With twenty-four hours to prepare 
for the spectacular encounter that the 
Conservatives clearly intended to wage 
over Mr. SNowpEn’s Batrour Note 


nitely on top, their pockets bulging 
with electoral ammunition. Perhaps the 
unkindest cut was Mr. Runciman’s state- 


Mr. Baldwin. “GENTLEMEN, I DON’T 
OFFER YOU ANY PIG IN A POKE, AND THIS 
ONE PERFORMS NO TRICKS. IT MAY BE AN 
EXPENSIVE ANIMAL, BUT IT’S A PRIME 
PORKER.” 


ment on behalf of the Liberals that 
they would not depart from the doctrine 
of the continuity of contractual inter- 
national obligations entered into by the 
Government of the day. 





bombshell the Socialists should i. Wi iff h" V7/ | 
have been able to put up a better X bye Hh | if 4) 
show. As it was their tactics were SY) dg) \\ ¥/ (2 A} 
bad and their team-work worse. , 


The Conservatives, on the other 
hand, put up a fine game. Their 
balves were nippy and their three- 
quarter line-up fast. Sir Lamina 
Worrnineton-Evans, Sir AusTeN 
CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. CuurcHi.n 
passed the ball of righteous indig- 
nation to one another with un- 
Mr. SNowpveEn was left 


intervening to call Mr. Cuurcatut 
a tub-thumper—an accusation that 
in the face of Mr. Syowpen’s 
original burst of adjective-slinging 
fell a bit flat. 

_ Mr. MacDonatp did, after an 
interim but belated conference of his 
henchmen, deny that the Labour 
Party had any idea of repudiating 
any agreement with anybody—thus 


the wolves—but this “solid wad 
of about three-quarters-of-an hour's 
verbiage” came too late and was 
too involved to save the situation. 
The Conservatives emerged defi- 


ALLY UNDERSTOOD THAT THIS 
VERY OWN—NOT BORROWED.” 





The Derby Peacock. 


Mr. J. H. Taomas, 











“I WISH IT TO BE GENER- 
PLUMAGE 18 MY 


“e 
Me Th ursday, April 15th.—* Borax,” said 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, replying to a ques. 
tion by Captain Srreatremp, “jg a 
cumulative and insidious chemical sub. 
stance, the continued ingestion of which 
cannot fail to be injurious in a greater 
or less degree to the tissues of the 
body.” Equally unkind things have 
been said about the House of Commons’ 
doughnuts. 

Members who fear that the hour has 
come when London “ to sulphurous and | 
tormenting fumes must ’liver up” itself | 
were not greatly reassured when Colonel | 
Asuiry explained that the new Batter. | 
sea power-station will be required to 
prevent the evolution of oxides of sul- 
phur ‘as far as reasonably practical.” 
They remained unconvinced even when 
Mr, SAKLATVALA, fuming sulphurously, 
declared that the new power-station 
would be distinctly less fumy than the | 
existing gas-works. 

It may be that the leal, true cat, 

‘‘whene’er compelled to roam, 
Still flies, when let out of the bag, incontin- | 
ently home; ”’ 





but the same volatile and elusive ani- 
mal, as Mr. Caurcnint would describe 
it, flies, when let out of the ship's 
caboose, incontinently ashore, in defi- | 
ance of Article 8 of the Importation of | 
Dogs and Cats Order of 1928. Dr, | 
Davies, on behalf of Sir Tuomas Warts | 
(in whose family it is a tradition to let | 
dogs delight to bark and bite) urged | 
that some latitude should be allowed | 
Mr. Gute. | 
was seeing what | 





our sea-going mousers. 
said he 
could be done. | 

In debate on the Dominions Office 
Vote, Mr. J. H. Tuomas elected— | 
and in view of the imminenee of the | 
Election was quite justified in 80 | 
doing—to give the House a résumé 
of what the Labour Party did when 
in office to uphold and advance the 
honour, glory and integrity of the 
Empire. The House has of course 
never failed to recognize the Ex- 
Colonial Secretary's record in office, 
and uttered only mild dissent when 
he modestly handed on the credit 
to the Labour Party as a whole. 

By way of showing that it 1s an 
Imperial Party, in the broadest 
sense, the Labour Party contributed, 
through Dr. SHreLps and Mr. Mac- 
KINDER, the two soundest speeches 
of the day. And Mr. THomas was 
sound, too; but there are not one- 
hundred-and-fifty million people in 
the United States. 


NESS 


Fashion Notes. 
‘Sorr Over Fur Coat.” 
Legal Notes in Daily Paper. 
We prefer the old way of wearing 
the fur coat outside. 
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The Settler (to his friend —a new-comer). “1 BROUGHT YOU ROUND THIS WAY BECAUSE I THOUGHT YOU MIGHT BE INTER- 
ESTED IN MY LITTLE EXPERIMENT IN THE WAY OF A SANCTUARY FOR PESTILENTIAL INSECTS.” 








MUNGO. 


Rovucuty fourteen centuries ago, Sr. 
Munoo preached on this village green. 
No one remembers a word of the ser- 
mon, but his name must once have been 
a commonplace in every household. 


| Mungo, or Munghu, means “ dear and 
The Celtic monosyllable | 
| “*ghu” is still employed by very small 
children. to signify an object or a person 


lovable man.” 


regarded with admiration. 
A long and varied career laid many 


noble achievements to his credit, while 


on the other hand he was virtually the 
founder of the city of Glasgow. For 
a short period after the founding of this 
city the name of Mungo (‘dear man") 
appears to have fallen into desuetude, 
and the saint was more generally known 
as Kentigern (“ good lord ”’). 

Munao was guided to the site of 
Glasgow—so the legend runs—by two 
untamed bulls. It was in a less spec- 
tacular fashion that I was lately guided 
to this, another of his parishes. Indeed 
I cannot recollect ever being led any- 
where by an untamed bull. On the 
contrary. In many other respects, 
however, I am anxious to emulate my 
illustrious predecessor. To name only 
one of them—could a more beautiful end 
to one’s days be imagined than that of 
this dear saint, who died in a hot- 
water bath at the age of one-hundred- 
and-eighty-seven? Untamed horses 


| will not drag me away. 
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Quite insignificant, compared with 
the ripe old age of the saint, are the 
putative years of our oldest inhabitant. 
Nevertheless, judged by the standards 
of the time, longevity is prevalent in the 
parish. It is attributed to the step- 
motherly nature of the soil we have to 
cultivate and the spirit of stubborn 
yeomen, not consenting to die till they 
have gained the victory. Those who 
have watched me at work on my own 
little holding of the soil, the manse gar- 
den, assure me that a like defiance on 
my part would make me practically 
immortal. 

I cannot dig. Munao apparently 
was little better, for we read that he 
“yoked wolves to his plough.” One 
does not wonder at that from a man 
who could saunter along in the wake of 
two untamed bulls. But in the matter 
of the wilder animals his mantle has 
not fallen on his successor, and besides 
there are very few really suitable wolves 
to be had in the village. 

Tam at a further disadvantage. It 
is a well-known fact that weeds on a 
gravel path grow far more rapidly, if 
the climate is wet, than the gravel itself. 
The climate of this parish is wet. There 
are perhaps three dry days in every 
month, and they are usually Sundays. 
Hoeing therefore must frequently be 
doneintherain. Did Munco succeed ? 
He did. Wild growths were as docile 
with him as untamed bulls. And he suc- 
ceeded in comfort, for “in the heaviest 











rainfall no drop fell on Kentigern.” 
Modern civilisation (and a happy couple 
whom I recently united in wedlock) | 
have made it possible for me also to | 
achieve this insulation. But the miracle | 
has lost its potency. At the sight of | 
a clergyman using a Dutch-hoe with | 
one hand and carrying a silver-mounted | 
umbrella in the other I notice that even | 
the demurest weeds simply mock. 

Lastly, there is the question of 
technical knowledge. I have the advan | 
tage of numerous seed-catalogues, with | 
advice gratis. Munco did better than | 
that. “When seed failed” (and that | 
has been known to happen) “he scat- | 
tered sand on the ground, and the sand | 
brought forth abundantly.” In living | 
memory the village nurseryman has | 
never dealt in sand of this description. | 
Nevertheless I have fastened gratefully | 
on the suggestions of the word. Next | 
year I shall lay out my garden in 
concrete. 

Ghu! Dear and lovable man! 


Off-the-Road Hogs. 

“Right off the Beaten Track.—Unique 
House on South Devon Coast available ; private 
cove; motor and rowing boars included in 
rent.’’—Daily Paper. 

Commercial Cynicism. 
“Traders can stand, with confidence, behind 
Buses and Lorris.”’ 

Trish Motor Paper. 
But we advise them strongly to place 
no confidence in the front. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tne Ivory Door” (Haymarket), 
Mr. A. A. Muxe has chosen to illus- 
| trate with an artful fairy tale the 
familiar truth that men and women 





rHE PROFESSIONAL KING-PLAYER 
The Mummer (Mr. Tom Rerynouips) to King 


| King, having gone through the Ivory 





Perwale (Mr. Francis Listen). “ LAARN TO] 
PLAY THE KING! IMPROVE YOUR GAME!" | 


will cling to their cherished legends, 
tend to believe alwavs what it pleases | 
them to believe, and rule out incon- 
venient evidence for reasons sometimes | 
plausible, sometimes merely fanciful and | 
foolish. | 
There is an ivory door behind the 
arras in the throne-room of the Kings 
of—of Amilnia, and it is universally 
believed that whosoever passes 
through that door will never be 
heard of again—as good King 
Stephenand hisfriend have never 
been heard of again. It is not 
clear whether the adventurers 
are carried off by evil spirits, 
as the more conservative and 
religious-minded maintain, or 
merely fall into a very deep hole, 
as those with slight leanings to 
modernism are driven to assert. 
It also pleases these legend- 
mongers to romance about the 
| behaviour and accomplishments 
of their princes—a sport they 
share with other peoples before 
and since. There was, for ex- 
ample, a rigid ordinance in the 
land that the bride of the King 
should never be seen by him until 
the very day of their marriage 
| and this was duly observed. But 
circumstantial accounts of the 
pre-nuptial friendship of King 
Perivale and Princess Lilia 
were circulated with winks and 
wreathéd smiles not only by the 
| populace but, rather oddly, by qurrs 


the King’s Chancellor and Captain of | 
the Guard. 

King Perivale, a true romantic but 
also a man of an inquiring and candid 
disposition, sick of the wordy camou- 
flage of the Court and always eager to 
get at the truth—especially about this 
Ivory Door—decides, on the very morn- 
ing of his impending marriage, to know 
what is on the other side of the door, 
only to find, much as he had suspected, 
that it leads not to death but by a rough 
underground passage to the startlingly- 
picturesque country designed by Mr. 
Auprey Hammonp which lies outside 
the castle walls. 

When therefore a personable young 
man, looking and speaking very like 
the Aing, and clad in clothes soiled 
and torn indeed, but much resembling 
His Majesty's, presents himself at the 
castle-gate he is arrested by the Captain 
of the Guard as an impostor, for the 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 





Door, is ex-hypothesi clearly dead. This | 
is the King’s murderer maybe, or an | 
evil spirit assuming his shape. 

And when the Princess arrives and 
does not recognise him, this is further 
proof of the imposture—in view of the 
current romantic but in fact quite false 
belief in their long acquaintance. 

The Princess also goes scathless 
through the Ivory Door—with much 
less damage to her garments than the 
clumsier King. She too then must quite 
clearly be an impostor. So the perse- 
cuted pair, who have meanwhile fallen 
deep in love, pass finally out through 





the Ivory Door and leave the people to! 





A GENERAL ATMOSPHERE OF SUSPICION. 
Bruno (Mr, Sam Livesry) and Brand (Mr, Frank 
ALLENBY) to the Chancellor (Mr. C. M. Lownr), “ Ane you 


SURE THAT YOU'RE THE CHANCELLOR?” 
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their legend. And years alter Perivalile 
successor is telling his little son a! 


charmingly embroidered version of the | 


sad tale of their disappearance, 
What did happen to them? we curi- | 


thas 





HER ROYAL HAUGHTINESS 
Princess Lilia. . M188 ANGELA BADDELEY, 


ously inquire. Did they » hack to | 
the Princess's country and live comfort- | 
ably ever after, or die like babes in the | 
wood? And what, in fact, happened to 
King Stephen? Very wisely the author | 
does not condescend to explain these 
and other insistent if trivial 
questions, 

The fantasy holds its own with | 
many characteristic fla hesofthe | 
author's happy wit and freakish 
imagination as long as we retain 
the mood of make-believe in- 
spired in the charming prologue 
and the earlier scenes. ‘This de- 
serted me in the last Act, owing 
perhaps to the unrelieved stupid- 
ity of the Chancellor (Mr. ©. M. 
Lowne) and Captain of the Guard 
(Mr. Sam Livesey), who became 
mere figures of comic opera, OD 
whose vagaries of conduct no 
serious arguments or reproofs 
could be based, Even Aing Pert 
vale (played with a gay tact by | 
Mr. Francis Lister) seemed to | 
lose point amid the exaggerated | 
assumptions of the later scenes. | 
The character of Brand, the 
King’s gently cynical body-ser- | 
vant, was delightfully invented 
by the author and admirably | 
played by Mr. Frank ALLENBY, | 
Mr. Tom Reynowps as a stroll- | 
ing mummer, and Miss osins | 


























Jockey (at provincial meeting, seeing for the first time the little rat-like animal he is engaged to ride), “ CripEs ! 
YoU PICK THAT UP? DID SOMEBODY SHOVE IT IN YOUR STOCKING AT CHRISTMAS?” 


| Finrprt as old Anna, the King’s nurse, 
| played two well-written parts most 
| capably, 7: 





A special Matinée, on behalf of the 
Victoria Hospital for Children, will take 
place at 2.30 p.m. on Tuesday, May 7th 
at the Haymarket Theatre. The pro 
gramme will contain iteros by Malle. 
Karsavina, Miss Marnie Datnron, Mr 
Nenson Krys, Mr. Owen Nares and 
Lady Newnes; and two plays, Henry's 
Girl, by Lapy Horne, and A Hypo- 
thetical Case, by Mr. Crristornmr 
Sanpnam. The casts will include Miss 
Dororny Dickson, Miss Lavea Cowie 
and Miss Marie Hemrxaway. Tickets 
may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Victoria Hospital for Children, 
Tite Street, Chelsea, 8.W., from the 
Haymarket Theatre Box Office, and 
from the usual agents. 








Out of the Mouths of Babes . . . 


| #2 who is to be a member of parliament. 
Krom a Clauld's Kasay 

} “Hiou Jump,—Clements, 1 : Green, 2 (5min. 
| 108-4800. )."—Heport of School Sports. 


| This must be a record time for the high 
| jump. 


“There wilt soon be a general elocution to 
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THE ORGANIST. 


It is denied that Church organists are mi- 
grating ina body to Hollywood. But, as their 
average income is at most eighty pounds a 
year, it is not surprising to learn that many 
of them are quitting the service of the Church 
for that of the cinema 
In quires and places where they sing 

And praise ix heightened by emotion, 
The organ is enthroned as king 

Of instruments that aid devotion ; 
And poets, through the ages, awed 

By accents that awake their wonder, 
Have shown a readiness to laud 

Its clarion tones, its peals of thunder. 


We glorify the organ still, 
Yet, inconsistent and ungenial, 
Fail to reward the player's skill, 
And treat hitn nae asa menial; . 
And when the generous T. If. Brown 
Made Wesiey “Organist in Heaven,” 
I fear his homage drew a frown 
From ten Victorians in eleven. 


The tender salcionals complain ; 
The trumpet threatens or rejoices ; 
Yet we o’erlook the human brain 
And touch that loose or hush these 
voices ; 
We honour magnates of the mart, 
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We lavish crosses, stars and medals, 
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But rarely recognise the art 
Controlling 
pedals, 


| 
and j 


stops and 


keys 


Ere then we censure men grown lean 
By drudging on a meagre salary, 
Who join the service of the sereen 
Or play for profit to the gallery, 
Let us recall the noble flow 
Of sacred song from Beauty's chalice | 
Which for three centuries we owe 
T’o those who followed Father Ta.wis, | 
So, having kept alive the soul 
Of music on a modest pittance, 
They claim to Britain's golden roll 
Of worthies generous admittance. 
They passed unsung, unhonoured ; yet 
How many earned this Jn Memoriam : 
Virit non ut ditesceret, 
Sed in majorem Dei gloriam ! 





The Liberty of the Golfer Endangered. 
“TIGHTENING THE Grip ON CLUBS. 
Glasgow Authority Want Greater Powers, 
Police Inspection Proposal,'’ 


Headlines in Scots Paper. 


‘Aman sued under Queen Anne's Bounty 
for tithe said, ‘ I know nothing about her.’ " 
Evening Paper. 
‘or all he knows Queex Anne might 
be dead. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
A Russian FREEBOOTER. 





Talky, with German and Russian char- 
| acters, a Persian princess played by an 
English actress and a Chinese inter- 
preter, one becomes dizzy. It is easy, 
with the assistance of the old honest 





A HAIRY AFFAIR. 


| going to deal with foreigners? If Volga 
Volga had been made as a Talky, and 
that superlatively romantic giant, Hans 
ScHLETTOW, retained as the Pirate King, 
someone else would have had to speak 
for him, and the poor fellow, in en- 
deavouring to mould his German lips 
to the American vocables, would have 
forgotten about his acting altogether. 
As it is, without any such distrac- 
tions, he is colossal, a real sea-ravener 
and a master of his men, all richly 
bearded, until there enters into this 
male paradise (“‘ No women admitted " 
is the rule of the ship) the usual female 
serpent: Princess Zaineb (Miss Linian 
Havi-Davis). Her arrival in a roll of 
carpet in Stenka Rasin’s boudoir-like 
cabin is the beginning of his downfall 
and end; as it is the beginning also 
of the film's decline into mediocrity, 
because in real life the great marauder 
would have made some inquiries as to 
how she came on board. Kolka, the 
runaway boy (Gustr Srark-GsTerren- 
Baugr) and Stenka’s adoring acolyte, 











Asxina oneself at Volga Volga, the 
German-Russian film at the Tivoli—as 
one now asks oneself at all silent movies 

_“ Would this be the better for talk?” 
one’s answer is very definitely “No.” 
Nor indeed could it be a Talky, for there 
are moments in the story when Stenka 
Rasin himself, that magnificent desper- 
ado, has to employ an intermediary: 
and at the thought of a Russian-directed 


captions, to follow the trend of events: | 


would have told him that Ivasha (Boris 
pe Fas), his chief officer, had brought 
her, Ivasha would have been summarily 
executed and all would have gone well. 





VULGAR, VULGAR! 


But for film purposes—or what are 
considered as such—the question is not 
asked, and Ivasha, whom everyone else 
on the boat and in the audience spotted 
instantly as a wrong ‘un, is left free to 
continue his treacheries—first to open 
the water-barrels so that the parched 
crew may mutiny, and then to give the 
signal to the Boyars(a band of intensely 
hairy old noblemen) that the time is 
ripe to capture their foe. 

Thus is the life of Stenka Rasin, a 
Rosin Hoop of the Volga, whom we all 
adore, the befriender of the poor and 
harasser and despoiler only of the op- 
pressive rich, fooled away. 

Personally I cannot believe that that 
was the original intention. I cannot 





| but how, one wonders, are the Talkies | 
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believe that Kolka, the waif with the 
wire-haired terrier, was accepted as a 
follower for no other purpose than to die 





. . a 
him spying upon Ivasha's wickedness. | 
I believe that at the right moment he | 
saved his and our beloved outlaw and | 
all ended happily for everyone but the | 
villain of the piece; and I believe this | 
the more because the death of Stenka 
Rasin is such a muddle, in the midst 
of a confusion of cannon and musketry. 

We are to have some authentic | 
Russian films soon, released by. the | 
Soviet Government ; and as, according 
to report, they are exceedingly good, | | 
am anticipating them with eagerness, 
Meanwhile German Russia, as in Volga 
Volga, must suffice, and it is difficult | 
to believe that anything more Russian | 
could exist—-such beards, such broad | 

} 
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4 PIRATE’S PASTIME. 
PUTTING THE LADY 

Princess Zaineb Miss LILIAN 

Davis. 

Stenka Rasin . . MR. HANS SCHLETTOW. | 








HALL- | 


noses, such high cheek-bones, such 
addiction to the same clothes, the same 
frenzied dancing, and the same chanty. 
Years ago, when the Volga boatmen’s 
song was new, it certainly had its fas- 
cination. But now ? KE. V.L. 








Good News for Chinese Mushrooms. 
‘*LaTest rrom CHINA. 
All is quiet on the Fungi sector.” 

Daily Paper. 

Bedsitting-r om, good at., g 0d loc., Bath 

(h, and c.) now on,’’—Advt. in Scot Paper. 

We strongly advise that it should be 

turned off. 





‘His drawl hides a quick brain, however, 
and when some time ago he grew a moustache 
it did not take him long to realise that it did | 
not suit him,”"—Gossip Column in Daily Paper. 
It is men like this, able to make swift 
decisions, who have made England what 








of thirst, particular! y as we actually see 


she is. 
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(Sent in from the Dormy House, Wa!lop- 
on-the- Wold.) 

As I darkly feared, the CuanceLtor 
ov THE Excnequer has removed the 
tax from tea. Tea! 

By doing so he has no doubt helped 
to ruin the physique of English men 
and English women for generations to 
come, 

T have been told—TI believe it is true 
—that by pouring boiling water on to 
tea-leaves and pouring it off again not 

| more than two minutes later a harmless 
beverage may be produced. But that is 
not the way in which tea is drunk 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
throughout Australia, and in other parts 
of the self-governing Dominions. By 
every hearth, in every home, a poison 
worse than hellebore is being distilled, 
which has been causing, for a matter of 
two hundred years, rheumatism, gout, 
rickets, nervous exhaustion, lack of 
ambition, baldness, sciatica, socialism, 
tonsilitis and loss of faith. 

You have only to look at the countries 
where tea is not drunk to learn that 
this is so. The wealth and prosperity 
of America consequent on the affair at 
Boston in seventeen-hundred-and-sixty- 
something-or-other shine out as a stand- 
ing memorial against the use of this vile 
Oriental herb. In France, where tea is 
not taken by the masses, there is no un- 
employment at all. Italy, under the 
beneficent rule of Mussorin1, is likewise 
free of the bane. Germany, most music- 
loving of the nations, has never weltered 
in this hell-broth; the Turk and the 
noble Arab, scouring the desert on his 
dromedary, are alike contented with 
coffee when they cannot get wine. 

Turn then from these magnificent 
pictures and contemplate for a shud- 
dering moment the tea-drinking lands. 
We have read Mother India. We know 
where China stands to-day. And what 
of Russia? Is it too much to say that 
the samovar is the mother of the 
Soviets? Tannin is worse than Leniy, 
and Trorsky was notoriously a five- 
cup man. 

The effect of tea is doubtless in- 
sidious. It produces no pleasant con- 
viviality like alcohol. It does not 
minister to vice like cocaine. But it has 
wrecked the nerves of the nation, ruined 
its stomach, associated itself with gossip 
and tale-bearing, nduced hysteria and 
doubt ; and I do not care for it myself, 
unless it is very weak, with about five 
lumps of sugar, 

It is this stuff, never tasted by the 
Elizabethans, that is now to go duty- 
free. Nor do I suppose that any patriot 
| will be found bold enough to rise in the 
| House of Commons and utter the few 


| A BALEFUL BUDGET. 
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Old Lady (seeing friends off}. “THEY'LL SOON BE STARTING NOW, MY DEAR 
BOTH FUNNELS ARE SMOKING AND THEY WOULDN'T WANT TWO FIRES JUST TO 


COOK LUNCH.” 











convineing truths which I have stated 
here. 

Far better would it have been to 
have removed the entertainment-tax 
and doubled the tax on tea. For, 
whereas it is not provable that modern 
entertainments poison the soul, it is 
quite beyond doubt that tea poisons 
the body. 

Let us leave this grim topic for a 
moment. The CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excnequer, introducing his Budget a 





few weeks before an Election, is bound | 


to play to the gallery, and the gallery 
wallows in tea. Half-maddened by its 
toxic properties, there is no doubt that 
many of them will register their ap- 
proval at the polls. 

But this approval might have been 
gained in other ways. We might have 
had a penny post. We might have 
helped petrol, a liquid far less deleteri- 
ous than tea and, if taken internally, 
actually beneficial, I believe, to the 
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pancreas and the digestive ducts. These 
would have been statesmanlike meas- 
| ures, and any loss of revenue would 
have found ample compensation in the 
tax which, like a pelican in the wilder- 
ness, I have been advocating for many 
a long year. 

This is a tax on golfing handicaps. 
Yes, yours and mine. 

You call it, if you will, an ad valorem 
or an ad debilitatem tax. It is proposed 
to make handicaps compulsory for all 
golfers, and to place a one-pound tax 
per year on every unit below scratch. 
Golf being a luxury, this will not annoy 
the mob. Amongst eighteen or twenty- 
four handicap men are thousands of 
the wealthy and the elderly who have 
little hope of reducing their figure, either 
corporeally or numerically—business 
| men, stockbrokers, best sellers, and 
American millionaires. But they would 
try. 

Nothing would give more zest to the 
daily or weekly round of a financier as 
he thrashed through the fairway than 
the feeling that, if he returned a lower 
| seore, he would not only enhance his 
| golfing status but at the same time 
reduce the burden of his taxation. 

There is an affinity between the super- 
fluous horse-power of motor-cars and 
the superfluous horse-power of indif- 
ferent golfers which every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has so far overlooked. 
And even those of us who, without being 
rich, go down into the sand and occupy 
our business in great bunkers, though 
we might suffer unduly, would not 
complain. At least we should be 
spurred to nobler things. 
| At the other end of the scale the 
| benefit would be incalculable. Many : 
| six or four handicap man would so work 
throughout the year that he would find 
himself at the end exempt from the tax, 
and able to stimulate trade and employ- 
ment by buying a new baffy or an extra 
spoon. Finally, so great a degree of 








skill would be reached that we should, 
lam confident, wrest the championships | 
from America and give to those who| 
achieved the triumph a civic recogni- 
tion not unworthy of their deserts. 
For the plus-two golfer would be in 
receipt of a small annual salary from 
the State. ; 

As it is, what consolation does it give 
to the foozler to know that on returning 
to the club-house he can now corrode his 
entrails and ruin hisapproach shots with 
an inexpensive debauch of tea? Tea, 

_that very venomous essence which 

| caused you to overrun the fifteenth 

| green and me to slice my brassie at 
the sixteenth ! 

| Adecadent Budget, I call it—a Budget 

| ofdespair. I may be influenced slightly 








| by the fact that I have topped my last 


seven drives, but I do not think so, I 


tell you that I foresee a day when the 
tea-soaked masses of England, sodden 
with the drug, will trample on these 
beautiful fairways and level our lordliest 
bunkers with the ground. Evor. 








THE TRAGEDY OF PIERRE. 


Jocelyn and I have something on our 
minds. I don't think it's very much 
to bother about really, but still we 
are a bit worried. It started some 
weeks ago on that walk by the still 
ice-bound but rapidly-thawing lake. 
Jocelyn, doing a hop-and-skip counter- 
point to my more adult measure, struck 
a small toecap with unexpected violence 
against the upper portion of a large and 
partly buried stone. One glance at the 
straining floodgates as I picked her up 
told me that I must be quick. 

“Oh, poor stone!” I said, 

The floodgates held. 

“Why?” said Jocelyn. 
feel?” 

“ Dreadfully,” I replied, as I brushed 
a bruised knee, “but, like you, they 
don’t ery. Stones feel things fright- 
fully sometimes, but they just don’t 
say anything. A tremendous lot of 
people must have kicked this poor old 
stone while he's been sitting in this 
path, and I don’t suppose anyone has 
ever heard him even say ‘Oh!’” 

“Poor stone!” said Jocelyn, 

And there I ought to have left it. 
But I didn't. ‘This poor old ‘stone,” 
I went on, “has probably been sitting 
in this path for a hundred years, being 
kicked and trodden on and never grum- 
bling, never being played with, never 
going for a walk or——” 

“Or a slide on 
Jocelyn. 

“No,” I agreed with a plausible sigh. 
“ Poor old Pierre!” 

“ Why do you call him Pierre ? ” 
asked, 

* Because that's his name, old lady. 
Come along.” 

Ten minutes later and we were once 
more at Pierre's side 


‘‘Can stones 


the ice,” put in 


she 


his other side. 


| I confess I had forgotten him, and it 


was only the sudden application of the 
furry little brake which rested in my 
left hand that stopped my story and 
my stride. 

“I’m so sorry, Pierre,” whispered 
Jocelyn as she bent down; “TI do hope 
it’s better now.” 

Pierre made no audible reply. I don’t 
think we either of us expected him to- 
he wasn't the communicative sort. At 
any rate we could dono more. Apology 
had been made and his silence might 
be taken for acceptance. 

But youth is over-generous. 
“Pierre,” said Jocelyn, “would you 
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like a slide on the ice? Oh, I know 
you would! Uncle Henry, can you dig 
him—help him up?” : 

The helping up of Pierre, with the 
aid of my not too robust pocket- knife, 
was a long process. But at last he 
began to wobble, and in a few moments 
more he was resting heavily in my 
grimed and drooping hands. Jocelyn 
clapped hers. “Now, Uncle Henry, 
give him a really good slide right across | 
the lake. Oh, won't he love it!” 

With a mighty effort I hurled Pierre | 
low across the slushy ice. As he sped | 
on, Jocelyn danced and waved and 
uttered cries of encouragement. 

“Oh, I do hope he'll reach the other | 
side, and then we'll go round and give 
him another. Go on, Pierre! 
Oh, he’s stopping!” 

It was true. Pierre was stopping 
right in the middle of the lake. 
we shooed and willed him on. It was 
no good; he had stopped. There he 
lay marooned and lonely, far from the 
reach of any rescuing hand on that bare | 
meltingice. Realization of Pierre's fate | 
came to me very suddenly. I looked 
anxiously at Jocelyn. She looked 
anxiously at me. 

“Can we ” she began. 

“No,” I said firmly, “I'm afraid we 
can’t this evening. We are heavier 
than Pierre. We must just leave him 
to enjoy himself—er—skating, and to- 
morrow, perhaps—I mean probably 
we'll be able to skate too, and then 
we ‘ll ask him if he’d like to go home 
again. Come on—tea!” 

[ heard a small and rather tremulous 
“ Good-night, Pierre,” and we resumed 
our homeward way. Conversation 
flagged. If Jocelyn said anything I} 
didn't hear. My own thoughts were | 
enough for me, for how was | to satisfy 
her in twenty-four hours’ time that | 
Pierre was not drowned but married 
happily for ever after to a mermaid at 
the bottom of the deep blue sea, I mean 
the shallow muddy lake? It was not 
till seven o'clock that I knew that she 
knew. As she gave me her usual wet 
good-night kiss she said bravely, “I ex- 
pect it’s going to freeze to-night, don't 
you ?” And I replied that | expected 
it was. And there we have really left 
it. We neither of us mention Pierre 
now, and when we go for walks in this 
lovely spring weather and I say, “ Don't 
let ’s go by the lake to-day, we ‘ve been 
that way so often#” Jocelyn replies, 
“No, don’t let's.” 
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Commercial Candour. 
“ Tennis Courts Harp To Lei 
Notice at Sports-q) 
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The New Uniquity. 
“ The case is unique in its kind in that it has 
only one precedent. . . ."’—Indian Paper. 
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Dr. CHALMERS MITCHELL, C.B.E., F.R.S. 





The animats that live in Regent's Park 

Are much the best collection since the Ark. 

To make them feel at home as honoured guests 
And (when required) to soothe their savage breasts, 
This learned Fellow tends them, two by two— 


At once the Noah and Orpheus of the Zoo. 





MR. PUNCH'S PERSONALITIES. —XCIIL 
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THE PROMISE OF MAY. 


“Doris! Hurry up! CoME AN’ LOOK AT WHAT YOU ’VE GOT TO VOTE FoR!” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
[EATANSWILL revisited, but two years before the passing of 
the Reform Bill and six before the appearance of Pickwick, 
provides an admirable theme for the civilian pen of Mr 
R. H. Morrram. Exchange a Suffolk setting for a Norfolk 
one, the “honest and independent” of the second half of 
the ‘thirties for the venial minions of the first, the assumed 
Blueness of the Pickwickians for the convinced Buffery 
of a puppet-Candidate, and you have The Boroughmonger 
(Cuatro AnD Winpvus). “ Boz’s” bustling fashion of doing 
the honours is, of course, gone too; and you follow Mr. 
Morrram’s courteous presentment of his hero's reactions 
with the sustained curiosity and critical detachment due to 
so intelligent and well-poised a demonstration. Passion 
enters into the story, but passion so divested of any contagi- 
ous air as to appear almost desiccated. Action abounds, 
but action arrested by a preservative as unsympathetic as 
Pompeian lava. There is no trace of the cathartic element 
| so magnificently present in Mr. Morrram’s war-books, but 
| there is—and [ for one find it sufficient—a memorable 
| series of rather monumental portraits. There is Lord 
| Carstone in his library meditating a career for his graceful 
| bastard. There is young Theodore, “ fertile, unsoured youth,” 
| fresh from the Grand Tour and ready to contest Easthamp- 
ton. There is the parson, his tutor, “with the habit of 
_ travelled house-cat and the outlook of a piece of well- 
| treated old furniture.” There is the parson’s lovely niees 
| and the lovely niece’s Goldsmithian mother—the only 
| character to step clean out of the canvas. The Easthamp- 
| ton electorate and mob are drawn with historical exact- 
itude as two actually, if capriciously, differentiated entities : 
| and the election is full of idiom and episode, of which 








the Buff lawyer’s final review of his dossier of voters is & 
particularly pleasing example. 


In spite of a thousand-and-one spy stories, the actual | 
methods of the spy are still a mystery to most of us. Mr. | 
MavuGHAM recently lifted a corner of the veil, and I should | 
have expected that in Portrait of a Spy (Putnam) Mr. Tempe | 
Txurston would have added still more to our knowledge. 
He has preferred, however, to present us with a lurid and | 
conventional picture of a vamp, an arch vamp such as one | 
may see on every screen. Mada Garass was a Parisian | 
cabaret dancer who by a liberal use of her sex was able to | 
get important secrets out of highly-placed French officials 
and convey them to Germany. She was ultimately discov- 
ered and shot as a spy. Now it is the fact that during the 
War a certain notorious Parisian dancer, justifying a thou- 
sand films, was actually shot asa spy, and it may te for all | 
I know that Mr. Tuurston is here giving the actual record 
of her life. But the fact that a stale fiction should suddenly 
prove true does not justify the redressing of the truth in the 
clothes of the old fiction. Mada Garass is first introduced to 
us on the stage of a Paris cabaret, where she dances, or rather 
makes the usual sinuous movements, dressed in the conven- 
tional habit of alive python. We take leave of her on the 
parade-ground at Vincennes, where she almost creates havoc 
among the firing party by throwing back her magnificent fur 
cloak to reveal the fact that there was nothing but her 
“ gleaming ” self beneath it. The only chapters of the book 
which I thoroughly enjoyed were those in which the spy !8 
brought to England, to be cross-examined by Scotland Yard | 
and the Admiralty. These chapters are Mr. THURSTON at | 
very nearly his best, but they cannot redeem the book. It 
is strange indeed that Mr. THursToN should have sat down | 
to it fresh from writing Jane Carroll. 
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LA yacht or, strictly, a private ship 

| [s well away on a pleasure-trip 

| When a wireless-message is handed out 

| Telling the captain to put about, 

| Since someone on board, it’s not known 

who, 

One of the guests or one of the crew, 

| Is a crook and gunman, fierce and grim, 

| And New York’s sleuths are all out for 
bin. 


This, in the briefest terms, is what, 

In The Phantom Passenger, MaNs¥ieLD 

Scorr 

Presents (with the help of the Boney 
Heap), 

| And it’s one of the puzzlingest tales 

I've read. 

| For just as the ship is about to sail 

|The owner's decoyed on a faked-up 
trail, 

And his guests, though most of them 
seem all right, 

Hardly know each other by sight ; 

So that each, for all that the rest can tell, 

May be really booked for the convict’s 
cell, 

Or else a detective drawing a fee 

From a private inquiry agency. 

The same with the crew—not a soul 
can state 

Whether they're crooked or whether 
they ‘re straight ; 

And I’m bound to mention that now 
I've read it 

I think it’s much to the author's credit 

That he at least is never in doubt, 

And finally straightens the tangle out. 








| There is a French proverb that bids 
you regard your mother-in-law “comme 
une étoile au ciel—du loin,” and the 
trouble with Hester Willmott was that 
| she deliberately brought her husband's 
sole remaining and fiercely solicitous 
| parent into the already sufficiently diffi- 
| eult orbit of her own married life. Mon- 
ica Willmott detested her daughter-in- | 
law,and with reason. She, Monica, had 
rearedand educated Clive single-handed, 
had got him back safe, if shattered, from 
the War, and was just preparing to} 
share him with a fair helpmate of her | 
| own tradition when Dark Hester (Con- 
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Lady (engaging servant for country cottage). “OF COURSE THERE ARE NO LAMPS 
You SEE, I HAVE THE ELECTRIC LIGHT.” 
Mother. “ WELL, 


MUM, SHE’S A BRIGHT GIRL, AND SHE'LL SOON MASTER THE 








| STABLE) claimed him not only for herself but for her set. 
Hester was not only a daughter-in-law, and therefore a classic 
source of embarrassment, she was crudely of her war-emanci- 
pated period and stood for all the free-lances of the world as 
| against all its institutions—the family in particular. Her 
| mother-in-law was “ gracefully obsolete” in a peculiarly 

annoying way; and, where Hester was indiscriminatingly 
destructive, Monica was bent on observing forms whose spirit 

had largely departed. The history of their campaign, with 
| their respective sons, Clire and little Robin, as its terrain 
}and miserable trophies, is told with triumphant discern- 
ment and impartiality by Miss Anne DovaLas SepG@wick. 
Miss Sepcwick has obviously had more inside information 
concerning the soul of Monica. Yet Hester, with her ane 
than her 





candour, a candour even more brutal to herself 


eile, 





associates, is finely imagined and projected; and Hester's 
set, when it invades the Victorian sanetities of Monica’s 
Essex home, is handled with delightful malice. The men 
of the cast are a little dimmed by the women; but Captain 
Ingpen, a middle-aged apparition from Hester's past, almost 
justifies the prominent part he plays in the dénouement. 


Mr. Punch has always had a kindly feeling for his old 
friend, “'T. P.,” but it would be no kindness to the “ Father 
of the House ” not to let his readers know what is contained 
in his two imposing volumes, published at two guineas the 
set, and entitled Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian (BENN). 
The first of these massive volumes covers a period of five 
years, from 1880 to 1885, and the second does not advance 
its subject beyond the year 1891. In fact these memoirs 
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| deal solely with the rise and fall of PARNELL, a theme, now | volume, called A Saga of the Sea (Benn), are in each case 


become historical, which has been dealt with by many pens, 
prominent among them being Mr. T. P. O'Connor's itself. 
Considering that he has remained a Parliamentarian for 
thirty-eight years since PaRNELL’s death, it may possibly 
be that with him 


‘* Memory stopped short 
In the desolated Court 
| Of the fair Queen Katherine.”’ 





| Otherwise what memories this old Parliamentarian could 
| have given us! He has watched from his seat on the 
| Benches tremendous happenings all over the world, and, 
| even if his heart was fixed on Ireland, surely he has seen 
enough there to give his readers his views on a country 





intended to illustrate some outstanding phase of the mayi. 
time history of the world, beginning with an unrecorded 
early voyage of the young Odysseus and finishing up with 
the engagement between the Merrimac and the Monitor | 
during the American Civil War. The theme is a sufficiently 
inspiring one, and in some of his chapters—notably that on 
the Battle of Trafalgar—the author has evidently found it 
so. But he has not always been so happy, and the treat- 
ment sometimes falls far below the level of the argument, 
Such promising subjects as the adventures of the North. 
men, the sea power of the Venetian Republic, and the heyday 
of the Dutch in the East Indies, might well have been put | 





far more interesting now than 

| it ever was in the days of 

| the Land League. Two splen- 
| didly presented volumes, con- 

| taining the life and death of 

| an historical character who 
died thirty-eight years ago. 
At two guineas the set. 

One of those curious but, 
in fiction, convenient human 
beings who grow to years cf 
discretion and beyond them 
without making for them- 
selves any emotional or spirit- 
ual history is The Village Doc- 
tor (CassExxL), hero of Miss 
Suemna Kaye-Smira’s new 
novel. I would be the last to 
insist on knowing the details 
of a hero’s infancy and school- 
days before taking him to my 
heart, but Dr. Philip Green’s 
unique inexperience of life 
at the time when, already a 
medical man of some years’ 
standing, he buys a practice 
in a Sussex village, needs fur- 

| therexplanation. Apart from 
thus springing full-grown but 
without a past from his crea- 
tor’s head, Dr. Philip is an 
attractive figure in his simple 
kindness and sincerity and his 
devotion to the interests of 
his poorest patients. His 
story is the common one of a 
lonely man’ssurrender, almost 
unawares, to the pursuit of 


Wailer. “SHALL I 








FAKE YOUR 
True Bohemian. “NO, THANKS; I EAT OUT OF IT.” 


to a better use than as pegs upon which to hang a rather | 
banal ‘love interest.” 

—_——_—- 

The Polar Adventure (Got- 
LANCZ), with itssub-title“The 
‘Italia’ Tragedy Seen at Close 
Quarters,” is written by Opp 
ARNESEN, a Norwegian journ- 
alist deputed to report upon 
General Nopite’s airship ex- 
pedition. Ably translated by 
Asta and Row ann Kenyey, 
thestory left mesad and sorry. 
I feel, indeed, that the end 
of this adventure, courageous 
enough in itself, might have | 
been so very different had 
thosein contro! of it possessed 
more foresight and knowledge 
of Polar conditions. That is 
the impression which Opp} 
| ARNESEN’S story has made} 
}upon me, but I am not pre- | 
pared to say that it will re- | 


main. General Nosiir’s book 


is in preparation, and before | 
arriving at a definite decision | 
on this vexed question fair- | 
minded people will want to | 
read it. Let me add that the 
illustrations of this volume | 
are admirably chosen and 
produced. 











The girl whose early history 
Mr. Epen Puritvrorts tells 
in Tryphena (HvuTCHINSON) 
started life under distinet dis- 
advantages, for her father was 


HAT, Sir?” 








a determined and ambitious woman. -‘There is no romance 
| in it and little passion before marriage, but afterwards, when 
| his shallow selfish Lawra nearly wrecks their lives, the 
| man’s love and loyalty make it beautiful. It is perhaps this 
approach to love—an uncommon one to find in a novel— 
which is the most outstanding thing in the book. Beyond 
that there are country men and women, fields and farms, 
| lightly touched in with Miss Kaye-Sarrn’s accustomed fidel- 
| ity and with an effective quietness; but, on the whole, the 
| book does not live. There is in it none of that sense of con- 
| tact with breathing flesh and blood which she, in common 
| with all the greatest novelists, has sometimes been able to 
| achieve. And would Laura, in the eighteen-seventies, have 
| thought so cheerfully of a divorce? I doubt it. 





| The ten stories which make up Mr. F. Brrrren Austin's 








— Me unknown, and no one knew 

anything about her mother except that, having handed 

Tryphena to a small boy, she had committed suicide. 

Happily for the abandoned baby she was adopted by the 

boy’s parents, Devonian farmers of the class which is 80 

familiar to readers of Mr. Puituprorrs’ West-country tales. 
How Tryphena fell in and out of love, and how she discovered 
her father, who was more sinned against than sinning, will | 
be found in this long but delightful romance. If once or | 
twice I caught myself wishing that these Devonians would 

restrict their conversational powers, | nevertheless enjoyed 

the chance of making friends with such kindly folk. 








Another Impending Apology. , 
_ ‘*, «. This represents five years of careful and resolute work, which 
is, naturally, much against the grain of naval men.””—Daily Paper. 
Naval men will take this with a pinch of tar. 
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CHARIVARIA, 


«] wever walk thestreets of London,” 
writes a provincial visitor, “ without 
feeling I may run up against BERNARD 
Suaw or H. G. WELLS, or some famous 
actor, painter or politician.” This peril 
of our streets has been exaggerated by 
gossip-writers. , x 


In certain quarters some surprise is 
expressed that the M.C.C.,in connection 
with its scheme to help the bowlers, 
does not propose to introduce a rule 
that a batsman shall be out if his bat 
intercepts a ball which, in the opinion 
of the umpire, would otherwise have 
hit the wicket. 


It is now disclosed that, during the 
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ourselves have felt impelled to uncover 
in the presence of an overdraft. 

The proposal to establish a créche on 
Brighton Beach is of course the out- 
come of a feeling that visitors would be 
glad to park the baby on the shore, “a 
thing they have never done before.” 


The attention of the PosrmasrEr- 
GENERAL has been drawn to the fact 
that London business men who want 
to telephone to Argentina have to go 
to Paris to do so, and our feeling is 
that it would be uncharitable to doubt 
that they really do want to telephone 
to Argentina. 


With reference to the controversy as 
to whether schoolboys should smoke 





War, Mr. Luoyp GeorGE read so many 
detective stories that So 
his secretaries had diffi- 
eulty in finding him 
fresh ones. The possi- 
bility of a shortage of 
thrillers was one of 
the best-kept secrets of 
Downing Street. 
* ok 


In progressive mili- 
tary circles the feeling 
with reference to the re- 
cent incident in White- 
hall, when a sentry’s 
horse fell asleep and 
collapsed, is that this 
wouldn't have happened 
toa tank. 


Mr. GENE Tunney is 
reported as saying that 
it would be bad taste 
to talk about Mr. G. B. | 
Suaw. Yet this is not! 





Boat-owner. 
oF WIGHT.” 





cigarettes, we can only say that it sets 


Now that it has been pointed out 
that Sir Wirx1am Joynson-Hicks has 
spent twenty-one years in Parliament, 
surprise is-felt that as Home Secretary 
he hasn’t let himself off a bit of his time 
for good behaviour. 





A witness at Willesden Police Court 


mentioned the case of a man who gave 


up a six-pound-a-week job to play the | 


saxophone in the streets. 
thought he could earn more by collect- 
ing hush-money. 


No doubt he | 


At an anglers’ club dinner one of the | 


members declared that he had never 
hooked a fish weighing more than one 
pound. Blackleg! 


: . 
A racing pigeon bought by a York- | 


shire fancier whilst in France escaped 








Passenger (in exceptionally fast motor-boat). ““ WHY LID YOU TURN ROUND 
IN A CIRCLE JUST THEN ?” 


“T UNDERSTOOD YOU WANTED TO GO 


ROUND 


and returned to Havre 
last week. Nothing is 


tion. 


A Daily News writer 
has suggested the es- 


the express purpose of 
encouraging conversa- 
tion. This is enough 
to make some of the 
older members of exclu- 


arm-chairs. 


Clwyd is the name 
of a new daffodil. This 
is pronounced Clwyd— 
but not by many. 


bascre (ot 


Expert cracksmen 
who recently broke into 
a warehouse used the 


THE ISLE 








punctiliously. 


A Chicago 
divorce on the ground of her husband's 
petal-plucking complex. It must be 


can't even eat an artichoke without say- 
ing “She loves me, she loves me not.” 


who is now in England is to take back 
with him plans and models of some of 
the best holes in this country. It is 
feared that these may include some 
nineteenths. 


Mechanised music, according to a 
song publisher, is ousting the amateur 
vocalist. But not from the bathroom. 


explaining that he always takes off his 
hat in a bank, out of courtesy. We 
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woman has sued a 
\headline. Not in circumference, we 
| trust. 

trying to have to live with a man who| 


An American designer of golf-courses | 


A clergyman has written to The Times | 


a topic that Mr. Saaw avoids very|their masters and parents a bad ex- 


ample. 


“Tolley extended,” said a recent golf 


A correspondent has written to The 
| Daily News to say that during the past 
| fifty years not one really fat man has 
|been hanged. The legal view is that 
fat men ought not to be hanged unless 
they have committed a murder. 


The fact that fat men hardly evercom- 
mit murder seems to support the theory 
that a man with a double chin seldom 
lives a double life. 


Crime is unknown among a tribe, the 
| Karagus, inhabiting a part of Siberia, 
and they have never even heard of 











| field for Mr. EpGar WALLACE. 


electric power installed there to work 
their safe-breaking tools. This, of 
course, was dishonest. 


Although a collection of extracts from 
the speeches of Mr. Luoyp GzorGE has 
been published under the title of Slings 
and Arrows, it is not to be inferred that 


outrageous one. 


avowed indifference to the attractions 
of our national buildings is a bit of the 
old Eve coming out in him. 


“Chinese girls care more for face- 
powder than they do for the welfare of 





Yuustanc. We believe some of them 


are so ignorant that they don’t even | 
murder. Here is an absolutely untapped | know who won last week’s Chinese | 


war. 





T 


said about its vaccina- | 


i 
} 
' 
| 
| 


tablishment of clubs for | 


sive clubs turn in their | 


he considers the fortune he has made | 
out of American journalism to be an | 


It is suggested that Mr. Justice Eve’s 


their country,’ says General FEne | 
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THE EMU. 
| No doubt you have noticed this bird at 
| the Zoo 
| And considered him over the netting 


And heard that his home was at Wool- 
loomooloo, 


| For which he seems ceaselessly fret- 
! ting ; 
3ut vou who know better the teal and 
the tit, 


The robin, the gull and the seamew 
Have never—I'm pretty well certain 
of it— 
Been in intimate touch with the emu. 


| 1 happen to know this most comic of 
birds 
As I know neither sparrow nor star- 
ling ; 
I've chased him alone and I’ve chased 
him in herds 
On the plains at the back of the 
Darling, 
W herve freely he shows you his wonder- 
ful speed 
And loves to out-pace and out-scheme 
you, 
And your mud-covered hack must be 
more than a weed 
If you hope to catch up to the emu. 


I have eaten his eggs—I had better 
say hers— 
And have found them with rather 
much body ; 
| have taken a rip from bis dangerous 
spurs 
And have flattened him out with a 
‘* waddy " ; 
For I knew him in lands where you 
virtues are nought 
Aud your casual cobbers esteem you 
By the number of buckers you ’ve faith- 
fully fought 
And the way you ride after an emu. 


W.H.O. 





ENGLAND FROM THE AIR: 
OR, 
THe New Poryo.ustoy. 


\mericA this year will be able to see 
England in three days. Plans have 
been completed (I am told) for air-trips 
to all districts associated with GrorGe 
WAsHinGton, ApRAHAM Lincoun, Pexy, 
SHAKESPEARE, Burns and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The shortest of these trips 
will allow the hungry sightseer from 
the Middle West to catch an air-liner 
for the Continent after a delay of con- 
siderably less than a hundred hours, 

This is sure quick. 

In order, however, to reduce fatigue 
still further an arrangement has just 
been made between the Travel Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
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by which short graphic sentences de- | 
scriptive of all spots passed en route 
will be clearly picked out in large white 
stones on the surrounding fields, so that 
passengers in a low-flying aeroplane will 
be able to gather impressions without 
coming to earth and without the aid of 
a guide. By this means it is hoped 
that even voyagers who can only spend 
one day in England will be able to glean 
all that is necessary from their trip to 
our historie shores and then (possibly) 
some. I call this the Zenith Cruise. 
To give a faint idea of the work we 
have undertaken I have been permitted 
to quote in advance a few of the sub- 


CHARIVARI. 





titles with which we intend to emblazon 
the countryside and make this lil coun- 
try intelligible at a rapid glance from 
the sky. 


In a field (for instance) outside Strat- 
ford-on-Avon : 





1 SHOULD WORRY! 
RIGHT HERE 
WiLLIAM P. SHAKESPEARE | 
WROTE HIS HAMLET PLAY. 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT? 








On the golf-course at Stoke Poges 





TU-WHIT—TU-WHOO | 
MEANWHILE IN A HICK BONEYARD 
Tom H. Gray 
WAS PUTTING YOU WISE TO THIS— 
“ Can Honour’ s voice provoke the silent 

dus 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear 
of death?” 
WHERE DO YOU GET OFF ON THE 
PASSING TRIBUTE OF A SIGH? 








[May 1, 1999, | 


which I think we shall freshen up by | 
cutting out on the chalk down some 
lively inscription such as 








GIVE THIS THE ONCE-OVER. 
ALFRED, THE OTHER MAN WHO CovuLD 
NOT TELL A LIE, PUT THE DANES | 
IN BAD NEAR THIS GEE. 





and passing on to the Cotswolds we | 
shall have dealt very faithfully with | 
the heart of England, or as much of 
the heart of England as the middle. 
westerner wants to know. 

I do not myself count Broadway as 
the most beautiful village in England, 
but only as the tidiest. If, however, a 
title is necessary, somewhere on the 
slopes of Broadway Hill we might set 
out— 





BROADWAY, ENG. 

LET THE QUAINT OLP-WORLD CHARM 
OF THIS QUIET LOCATION GET RIGHT 
IN AMONGST YOU AS YOU FLIP. 
TELL MAMIE HOW YOU SAW THE 
COTSWOLD RUBES! 











Yes, I think that would fix Broadway. 
Of other titles which we have ready I 
cannot forbear to mention 





PLYMOUTH (OH, BOY !). 

MAYFLOWER ROTARIANS LEFT THIS 

JOINT FOR HOME IN THE BACKALONG. 

DRAKE'S BALL-GAME TOWN STILL 

RETURNS A DRY REPRESENTATIVE 
TO CONGRESS FROM HERE. 





Nor 





About the ‘flat lands of the Nen and 
the Greater Ouse 





HEAR ME! 

MEET NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ! 
GEO. WASHINGTON’S UNCLE WAS A 
MAGNATE IN THIS SECTION 
A WHILE AGO 





And further south 





HUNTINGDON |! 

OL CROMWELL ROOMED HERE! 
HOME TOWN OF THE MAN WHO PACKED 
THE BIG PUNCH AGAINST 
CHARLES ONE. 








Nor yet, and most of all, for there is 
plenty of room on the Heath 


WHERE HENRY FORD'S GREAT RIVAL 
MADE GOOD— 
OXFORD! 
THE EUROPEAN YALE. 
WATCH OUT FOR THE SOPHOMORES 
IN THEIR FRATS ! 














HAMPSTEAD |! 
GO-GETTER ROMNEY 

THE AMERICAN COLOUR-KING, 

SQUATTED ON THESE HILLS! 








I onght to say, finally, that the 








And further south again 





SAY, CAN YOU BEAT IT? 
IN THIS LITTLE BEDFORD BURG 
Doc BUNYAN MADE HIS BIG NOISE 
ABOUT THE NEW JERUSALEM. 




















local authorities concerned and myself, 


Crossing the Vale of White Horse, 


labour of collecting stones for this new 
territorial annotation will form part 
of those new schemes for the relief 
of unemployment on which any party 
which happens to be in power after 
the thirtieth of May is bound to get 
busy. [ hope the air-pilgrims will 
like our little scheme. It looks good 
to me. EvoE. 
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CAPITAL-AND-LABOUR DAY, MAY 1° 


} 
WITH MR. PUNCH’S BEST WISHES FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTA- | 
TIVES OF TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS WHICH OPENED ON ST. GEORGE'S DAY. } 
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Country Flapper (just arrived 
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BACK CHAT. 
A revolution l oceurring mn 


fashions, ... dewellery is n 
vliorn women's backbones, inatead of their cor 
ges, Diamond necklaces are fastened around 
the neck in such a way that the long loop o1 
onds hang down the spine between the shoulder 
vile Large diamond brooches studded with 
rubies, sapphires or emeralds are pinned so 
that they hold the deep” V'' décolletage to 
other at the back very near the waist-line 
\lso imitation jewellery is being used to edge 
ihe back décolletage in many of thi 


vening dresses,’ Daily Pape 


vy boing made to 


;OnSON '& 


Ir is not perhaps altogether easy t 
foresee the full effects of this new 
fashion (which our contemporary might 
have deseribed with more accuracy as 
half a revolution) on the social customs 
of our day, but they are bound at any 

| rate to be interesting, 

t 18 possible of course that the new 
mode will not be followed at Court 
functions, and in that event the neces 
sity for evolving a new technique of the 
curtsey designed to give due prominence 
to the spinal adornments of début- 
untes will not arise. For less formal 
receptions it is thought that the habit 
of entering a room backwards will 
become general, the head being thrown 
over the left shoulder or the hand. 
mirror brought into play, with the view 

| of controlling direction and balance. 
| Hostesses, if following the new fashion, 


: 
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will of course receive their guests, male 


jand female, back to front and back to 


jewellery | hack respectively 


| 
| 





Ladies may experi- 
ence a little stiffness of the neck at 
first, but this will soon pass off with 
practice, 

At the dinner-table somewhat sWweep- 
At the 
moment the most popular plan seems 
to be that of Lady X., who proposes to 
seat her guests at narrow tables set in 
column formation, one behind the other. 


ing changes will he Necessary 


| In this way all the diners (except those 
in the front row, about whom unfortun 


ately it does not appear possible t »> do 
anything) will have an uninterrupted 
back view of the diners in front. 

What is going to happen in the ball- 
room is not at present very clear, Will 
the present method of progression be 
dropped in favour of a system by which 
the gentleman will clasp—and steer 
his lady from behind? Most modern 
dances could, of course, be performed 
just as well in this way, and dancing 
men are hoping that it will be adopted 
as the ultimate solution of the new! 
dificult, For 


| 
they appreciate the| 


dangers to which they would be exposed, 
if the present method of holding the| 
lady remained unaltered, from diamond 
necklaces hanging down the spine be- | 
tween the shoulder-blades and large 
diamond brooches studded with rubies, 


| 
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at London terminus), “SO THIS 18 2-LOT" 


sapphires or emeralds pinned to hold | 
the deep “V" décolletage together at | 
the back very near the waist-line 

A point which must not bo overs | 
looked, by the way, is the case with | 
which jewellery adorning the spinal | 
column miry be feloniously removed, | 
In these days of gate-crashing, when 
one may at any moment find oneself | 


dancing with a professional thief, this 


is a matter of some importance Many 
well-known hostesses are already mak 
ing arrangements to exhibit a notice in | 
their ballrooms: 
BEWARE OF PICK-BACI | 

On the stage it is unlikely that the 
effects of the change in fashion will be | 
very marked So far as revue and | 
musical comedy nre concerned, wo are | 
already broken in to a posterior view | 
of the Chorus, and as regards the legitl- 
mate drama one supposes that a little | 
more insistence on the habit of turning 
up-stage and mumbling to the back 
scene, as already favoured by so many | 
modern actresses, will scarcely call for 
comment, i odeaiiiaaees 
- | 
‘Surte . Robert Smith, and J John. 


Thoughts on Hunting and other Mat ‘ 
Bookseller's 4 
We are delighted to find that oul be 
’ . 
loved Jolin, as we had sometime 
imagined, is a “real live hauthoi 
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THE CHAIN 
(As linked together by a paragra phist 
in the Daily Press). 

ComparativeLy few people realise | 
that Sir John Blurge spent his carly 
manhood on # rubber plantation in 
Ceylon. He happened to mention the 
fact at Lady Doughbury's dinner-party 
| the night before last, and before I could 
| express a word of surprise—for | had 
always had a vague impression that he 
| spent his early manhood on an ostrich 
| farm in Africa-—-he proceeded to talk 
| rapidly about etchings and Diesel en- | 








gines, in both of which subjects he is | 

| keenly interested, 
; “* * 
Lady Doughbury's house must be 
| just about two-and-a-half miles from 
ithe Imperial Theatre, where I saw | 
| young Mr, Cecil Seroot at the first 
night of his elder brother's new play, 
Sewer Rats. Mr. Cecil Scroot is just 
down from Oxford and told me he was | 
looking about for something to do, 
Unlike his brother he finds no relief in 
writing plays, 


} 
| 
| 





se 
Going to see a play like Sewer Rats | 
isa rather different way of spending the 
evening from that which is regularly 
chosen by Lord Dascherly, who de 
lights in pottering about among the 
roses at dusk in his garden in Hamp- 
shire. | met him at one of his exclusive 
| clubs yesterday afternoon, and he men 
| tioned to me in the course of our conver: 
| sation that his head gardener, although 
| now one of the most painstaking rose 
| growers in the country, Was a sergeant- 
| major in an infantry regiment in Egypt 
| during the War. 
“* 





The lot of a sergeant-major in Egypt 
during the War was nothing, | suppose, 
compared with the life of an officer in 

i the Bannockburn 


DERFUL PLACK?" 
Roltonite. "AM, 17 18 AN’ ALL 
‘oou T' COOP MEANS NOWT,.” 





Seottish army at 


This forms the interesting subject of | == een 


historical novel which Miss | past two months in studying the econ- 
Daphne ( jrampian, the talented daugh- | omic conditions of life among the Peru- 
| ter of Sir Norval and Lady Grampian, |vians, I happened to meet his sister, 
and one of the most engaging of our| Mrs. “Billy” Slithers, at the private 
younger writers, 18 on the point of | view of Mr, Vladimir Rupert's draw 
Ina letter to me she remarks | ings the other afternoon, 1 gathered 


h® new 


| finishing 


| that the things which an officer had to | from what she told me that Sir George 


put up with in the Scottish army at|and the Peruvians get on very well 


Bannockburn together. 


have never been ada | 

| quately deseribed. Miss Grampian add 3 | ies 

i that her first novel, Jam To-morrow, | 

| which was published last year, is still iwith foreigners is Commander J J 
lon sale ? | Jollyboy, who is planning to join an 
sd ole lexpedition to the Arctic next year, He 


| om : ; . 
| The field of Bannockburn of course |diseussed the project with me yester- 


| 


| 3s not far from Stirling, in Scotland 
| Only when one looks at a map of the |} and was full of enthusiasm, 
| world, however, does one realise how | I imagine, are more passionately inter 

| far it is from Pern, where Sir George |ested in whales, seals, walruses and 


| Wolverine has been engaged for the} polar bears, and he is looking forward 


Few men, 
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Wife (to Boltonite, just returned front Wembley) 


Another man who keeps his temper 


day while we were lunching together 








~~ 


a ‘ ’ by oat 
mf 1A AANA 





“T suppose LONDON 'S A WON 


BRLIKVE ME, THERKR'S FOLKS IN LONDON TO 


LS ae 


eagerly to the great majestic silence of | 


the northern wastelands. 
i ” © 


It is of course the occasional disturb. 
ing presence of animals such as walruses 
and polar bears which makes the great 
majestic silence of the Arctic so essenti- 
ally different from that of the Athenmum 
Club, where I happened to meet Sir 
Willoughby de Beaune the other day 
(and where you would almost certainly 
be blackballed—~Ep.) 


The New Candour, 


*Wuoerns To Finp Romascer, 












| 





Bir,--I find as much romance, humour and | 


information in my ‘ Daily Express’ 


London, E.4, _ oman 
Daily Express. 


as ibany | 
number of short-story magazines pub together, | 
| ad } 
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THE CHARITY MATINEE. 

“Tae Charity Matinée season is 
approaching,” said my pessimistic 
friend, Poker. “Well, I am all for 
charity, but I cannot recommend any 
young dramatist to offer up his first 
play as a sacrifice to the most deserving 
charity. The temptation is strong, and 
I fell to it myself. My first play—a 
masterpiece, of course—stirred no en- 
thusiasm among the various managers 
who read the first few pages. 

“And then someone suggested that 
it might be performed at a ) 
special matinée in aid of the 
So-and-so Hostel for the! 
Care of Unwanted Parents | 
or something of that sort. 
\ Princess was a patron of 
the Hostel and had prom- 
ised to be present at the 
matinée. There would there- 
fore be spacious publicity ; | 
all the managers in London 
would flock to the perform- 
ance and, having once seen 
the drama in being, would 
thereafter frantically bid 
against each other for the 
right to produce it. Apart 
from these high hopes the 
thought of seeing my play 
actually performed by real 
live professional actors was 
too much for me, and I 
eagerly placed it at the 
disposal of the Unwanted 
Parents. 

‘‘The matinée was to be 
in May, during the fresh 
youth of the Season. In 
February we began to have 
committee meetings about 
it. Hnergetic ladies of noble 
birth gathered together at 
tea-time, introduced the em- 
barrassed author to each 
other and 





compiled ] ne 
; of the wealthy people 
who were to be forced to 
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Small Girl. “ Sixpence.” 








postponed from May till June, from | find out where the doors were and which 
June to July. At last a producer was | way they opened. | 
engaged and a company of actors, “ A great deal of the ‘ business’ which | 
mysteriously willing, as usual, to do a} had been effective on the small stage 
great deal of work for nothing. Re-| was inappropriate or impossible on the | 
hearsals began. large one. Wherethe heroine bad slip. 

“The actors, though willing, were | ped out with one graceful skip at the Y 
busy people (one of them was rehearsing she had to take a long run at the X and 
for two other plays at the same time) ; | 0 on. 
there were always one or two absent and “Meanwhile, however, the matings 
generally three or four. Miss A. would | committee had done their work energet- 
rehearse her love-scene on Thursday | ically and well. Every seat in the house 
without her lover, and on Friday her| was sold. Everybody in Society had 
lover would turn upand rehearse it with-! bought seats. Looking down the daz. 
$n ging list of ticket-holders 
I pictured a gathering as 
brilliant as the audienee at 
the opening of Covent Gar- 
den. There were Duchesses 
in the stalls and Countesses 
in the Upper Circle. 

*“ The actual audience was 
rather different. It was a 
very hot afternoon in the 
second week of July. The 
performance began at three, 
to accommodate the titled 
ladies who were coming and 
| would doubtless prefer to 
llunch late. Very few of the 
| titled ladies, however, who 
jihad nobly come to the| 
rescue of the Unwanted 
| Parents actually came to 
the matinée. Many of them 
sent their maids, cooks, | 
nurses and charwomen; and 
at three o'clock the stalls 
i were about a quartet full of | 
|maids, cooks, nurses and | 
charwomen. | 

“The Princess was ill } 
The bulk of the audience | 
drifted in during the First | 
Act; quite a knot of people 
arrived at half-past three, 





hy iy th Hen |! 





| 
| 
| 


. 13 
So far as | could 


half full. 








‘ ; ; . Storekeeper.“ THEN LEXPECT MUMMY WANTS A POUND 0 EM.” 
ttend the matinée. FElab- abate ge 5 , a icine PEN managers were pre- 
< Small Girl rHEY "RE NOT FOR MUMMY ; THEY 'RE FOR THE DOG. | m 4 
orate arrangements were SB as ier aa ETL TLE Tel ree. SOR The drama was ol 


made for the printing and selling of the 
prograimines, 
refreshments was very soon perfect 


;out her 


The organisation of the | stage-manager and hoped for the best. | thought, greatly amuse the Du 


Each of them embraced the|a satirical character and did not, I 


I don’t think they ever did their love- | maids. 


after the theme of the play 

had been stated, and by 

Village Storekeeper | mal lwho has asked for deq-t tits) the middle of t Second | 
“How MUCH MONEY HAVE you cot?” Gg ay ea 


hesses | 


The actors, retaining the con- | 


“Ti e only thing that hung firea little | scene together till the dress-rehearsal, | fidential whisper with which they had 


was the actual casting and rehearsal of | 
the play. In my own mind I had| 


decided that the principal parts were 
vdmirably suited to Sir Geranp pt 
Mavunigr, Miss Guapys Cooper, Miss 


Sveum. THorxpike and one or two other 


stars of the first magnitude. The com- 


be secured. 


“The weeks flew by; the matinée was | the stage for about an hour in order to | 


| performance. | many pretty débutantes, how 





; SONI reason had 
mittee agreed that it would be a good|the Y Theatre, which has a tiny one. 

thing to have people like these; but,}The play was never rehearsed at the| at 
unaccountably, none of them was to| 


and I don’t think all the cast were evel | got their effects at the little \ [heatre, | 


present at the same time until the actual | were mostly inaudible at the 


The 
ever, who 
e matinée was | had kindly consented to sell programmes 
to take place at the X Theatre, which | and rustled about during the 


has a huge stage, the rehearsals fo: 


“ Moreover, though t! 
dialogue 
| like large silken birds, attracte lot of 
to take place at | favourable attention. 

“The curtain fell on the 5 


nd Act 


iat about a quarter to five—much too 
I thought that with a nice short 
| the matinée we were allowed the use of | interval the matinée might be over ata 
Many of the audience 


X Theatre at all, but on the morning of | late 


| reas ynable hour. 


ee 
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Little Man {at Election meeting, proudly lo neighbour). “THIS MAKES THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE MEETING AT WHICH 


I'VE CALLED OUT ‘SHAME!’ TWICE.’ 


departed. The rest comforted them-| pered into his notes) Mr. Poker, the author 

selves with tea for five or six minutes, | of the play 
and then Lord - came before the| ‘He gave a careful account of the 
curtain and made a speech; and he} history, conduct, finances, and require- 
spoke for ten minutes. ments of the Hostel, and he coneluded 
“ He said that the matinée had been a} with an eloquent appeal to the stalls 
brilliant success. Remembering gloomily | not to weary in well-doing. ‘ You who 
the many brilliant lines which had|have more than you need,’ he said, 
passed over the stalls without ruffling | fixing with his eye the few remaining 
them to so much as a gentle smile, || cooks and charwomen before him, ‘do 
app'auded this remark tepidly. He said | not think that in attending this matinée 
that a record sum had been raised for the| you have done enough.’ (It sounded 
Unwanted Parents, and he thanked| like ‘suffered enough.’) ‘ What will 
all concerned—the General Committee | it cost you to give an annual donation 
and the Executive Committee and the|to this good cause? One day's shoot- 
Matinée Committee (nearly all of whom | ing, one day in your motor-car, one day 
he mentioned by name), the people who lat the South of France, one box of 
had bought tickets and the people who| cigars. Make this small sacrifice, my 
had sold tickets, the people who had | fortunate friends, and enjoy one of the 
designed and printed the programmes, | fairest gifts that Heaven can bestow — 
the ladies who had sold the programmes, | the gratitude of an Unwanted Parent.’ 
the actors, the producer, the various! “The charwomen looked at each other 
lessees of the theatre, Messrs. ——— and} guiltily. Lord - retired through the 
. Who had kindly lent the refresh- | curtains, and my funny Third Act began. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ment-bars, and (an alterthought, whis- |The young hero had never known many 





of his lines in this Act, and during Lord 
's speech he had been refreshing | 
himself but not his memory. Some very | 
curious dialogue was heard. The audi- 
ence departed in small detachments. 
The curtain fell at last, about six. No | 
managers competed for the play next 
day ; indeed, it was never heard of again. | 

“ And so, without wishing to clog the | 
stream of charity, | must repeat that 
I do not advise a young author to pre- 
sent his first play to the Unwanted 
Parents.” A. P. H. 

“Swallow Sidecar: £5,.""~ Manchester Paper, 
For this feat our fee, controlled by the | 
Circus Union, is £20, 

“Mr. J.C, ——— will offer for sale to-morrow 
at his Auction Grounds 100 acres of land 
planted with Wattles, Trek Oxen, Merino 
Ewes, Mixed Cattle and Furniture.” 

South African Paper. 
We were just too late with a bid for an 
acre of Louis-Seize. 
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THE ONSLAUGHT OF SPRING. 
In Spring, the merry season, 

Men rushed into my house 
For some infernal reason 

And made a noise like Srravss. 





In Spring, the time of gladness, 
Men came into my home 

And filled it, in their madness, 
With noise and fume and foam. 


They came with pail and hammer ; 
Wherever I might go 

Some man with faulty grammar 
Was there from Potts and Co. 

They did not spare my feelings ; 
They rushed about like boors ; 

They whitewashed all the ceilings ; 
They even stained the floors. 


l sought to flee the terror 
Beneath some milder sun, 

But I returned in error 
When only part was done. 


A pestilence had tainted 
This haunt of holy peace ; 

The front was being painted 
Because it’s in the lease. 


And once, while I was leaning 
Over my bedroom sill 

To muse on life, its meaning, 
Creation and free-will, 


Suddenly from the creepers 
A large and monstrous face, 
As of a man whom keepers 
Incontinently chase, 
Rose on a hidden ladder 
And fixed its eyes on mine, 
And a huge pot of madder 
Was offered me, like wine. 


(So close we were—two creatures 
Without one thought akin 

He could have daubed my features, 
I could have shaved his chin.) 


No one can go on musing 

Eight inches from the head 
Of a fat party using 

A paint-brush, and I fled. 
But shall a man be master 

In his own house, or not ? 
Is he the slave of plaster ? 

The captive to a pot ? 
Their own redecorating 

In leaf-embowered abodes 
Is done by warblers mating 

(And none at all by toads) ; 
No rude invader rushes 

With careless shouts of mirth 
To irritate with brushes 

The badger in his earth. 


Man only introduces 
Into his sacred lair 


These Bacchants stained with juices, 


With whitewash on their hair. 


Fury within me rumbled; 
They bullied me like brutes, 





And on the stairs I stumbled 
Over the foreman’s boots. 

They told me Mr. Simpson 
Had sent a different red. 

“Then paint the front-door crimson 
And the roof green,” I said. 


“ Paint and paint on, stout fellows! 
Let all the rainbow loose! 

Stripe the odd bricks with yellows 
And paint the windows puce.” 


In Spring, the month of gladness, 
The startled street shall know 
How I defied the madness 


Of men from Potts and Co. Evor. 








“CROSSING THE STRIPLING THAMES.” 


I was under the impression that. 
owing to the machinations of Dr. 
Norwoop ani other educational spoil- 
sports, Poetry was coming to be re- 
garded, even in the scholastic world, 
as its own end and object. So I was 
much relieved to discover, on being re- 
called from obscurity to examine for 
the Common Entrance, that Poetry is 
still a “subject,” and that the ancient 
and honourable sport of “Showing the 
Poetic Force” is still going strong. 

The “ passage set ” was (as you may 
possibly have guessed) : 

“For most, I know, thou lov'st retired ground. 

Thee at the ferry Oxford riders blithe, 

Returning home on summer nights, have 


met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablock- 
hithe, 


Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the slow punt swings round ; 

And, leaning backward in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers, 
Plucked in shy fields and distant Wych- 

wood bowers, . 

And thine eyes resting on the 

stream.” 


moonlit 


“Showing the Poetic Force” consists 
of course, in making the reader “almost 
see” (or “smell”) the “ passage” in his 
mind's eye.” 

For instance (Paper 24): “ The 
second line in this passage is very 
glorious in its description of people rid- 
ing near Oxford (*‘ Oxford riders’); you 
feel in your mind’s eye that you can 
almost see them riding, and they have 
come to a ferry (‘at the ferry ’) on their 
ride. They greet the man in the poem, 
which is well described, so that you 
can almost hear them.” 

They “blithe” him, presumably. 

Again (Paper 46) :—*The fourth line 
—‘Crossing the stripling Thames at 
Bablock-hithe’—is particularly clever 
in its accurate description ; it describes 
very carefully people crossing the 
Thames (‘crossing the... . Thames’), 
so that you can almost see them cross- 
ing it in your mind's eye. Then there 
is ‘at Bablock-hithe’; this is also 





very good, because it shows you where 


‘tween its green banks (‘the stripling 








a 





it was that they crossed, which is quite 
clearly put (‘at Bablock-hithe’), You 
can picture it all so well, and you can 
almost hear the Thames stripling be. 


Thames’). This shows that Marrury 
ARNOLD was very beautiful as well as 
clever.” 

It is a good clean sport. The poet 
himself could hardly have found fault 
with the conclusions drawn, and it 
makes one quite ecstatic to think what 
an Adonis SHAKESPEARE must have 
been. 

In the following, and final, example, the 
“Poetic Force” is undoubtedly strong 
enough to raise the reader to a condi- 
tion of almost overwhelming rapture, 
(Paper 61):—* The man in the poem 
was in a punt, going slowly, which is 
described in magnificent language (‘the 
slow punt’), and he had been picking 
(or ‘ plucking’) flowers that day; the 
lines about the flowers are very well 
fitted in so that you feel you can almost 
smell them in your mind's eye. Then | 
there is ‘shy fields’: this does not sound | 
right at first sight, because a field can- 
not be shy, but it is an example of 
transferred epithet (or poetic licence), | 
becatise it was the man in the poem 
who was shy really ; which shows even 
more that MarrHew ARNOLD was very 
clever as well as good. Then, lastly, as 
you come to the end, you get the last 
line with ‘moonlit stream ’ fitted in so 
that it rhymes with ‘dream’ earlier on. 
It is a very fitting close, the words 
‘moonlit stream’ being a wonderfully | 
fine description of a stream with the 
moon on it.” 

Personally I think that “ Poetic 
Force" is one of the best games to play 
on wet afternoons, and should be in- 
stituted forthwith in all families in 
which a fuller understanding of our 
great English poets has been a long-felt 
want. For instance, one might try it 
with The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
In order to obtain full marks one would 
have to write, I imagine, something like 
this :— 

“This is a very fine description of 
six hundred men (‘the six hundred’), | 








with cannons on their right (‘cannon | 
to right of them’); they also had some 
cannons on their left, which is quite | 
clearly put (‘cannon to left of them’), | 
and there were som? more cannons I 
front of them which are vers finely 
described by the words ‘cannon in front 
of them.’ You feel that you can almost 
hear the cannons in your mind's eye. 
The men were riding (‘ rode’), probably 
on horses (though Tennyson does not 
say so, which proves that he was vely 
imaginative), and they had ridden for 
a league and a half (‘half a league, half 
a league, half a league’)... . 
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Her freights were mostly clean ones, her charters they were 
| good, 
| She picked them and she chose them and went just where 
she would, 








Her planking was like snow and her brasses they 
| Likewise with sand and canvas they kept her bale: irks fine, 
| But now her seams are gaping, her brass a fair disgrace, 
And her teak is daubed and plastered like a painted woman's 
face— 
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Mistress. 


Mary. 


Tune- 


i 
s 


“HAVE YOU 


“Yes, Mum; 


POOR OLD SHIP 
(Regent’s Canal Dock). 
*¢ Poor Old Horse.” 
Her rigging it was once of the best a man could find; 
| With canvas of the stoutest her lockers they were lined ; 
But now from truck to keelson she’s stinted shame fully, 
| For want of tar and seizing, a sight she is to see 
Poor old ship! 


Poor old ship! 
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“Vato 
Sin, & a 
PACKED IT UP SECURELY, MARY?” 


AND I'VE WRITTEN THE ADDRESS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SAREE IN CASE IT COMES OFF.” 


| But those good times 


Poor old ship ! 


and furled, 


world, 


ae shine, Poor old ship! 


She’s sailed the round world over 
everywhere, 

She’s served her masters faithfully 
fair, 





She has nothing left to live for ; 
Poor old ship! 


_ £86 








are over and she has had her day, 
And firewood and scrap-iron are all that come her way— 
She had shelibacks four-and-twenty that hauled and reefed 
And shantied up her mud-hook and worked her round the 
But now a seant half-dozen are all the chaps she’s got, 
And hardly one’s a seaman in all the blinkin’ lot— 

here and there and 
in weather foul and 


And now old age is on her it’s a shame to see her so; 
to the breaker let her go— 


C. F. 8. 
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PETER. 
Ill.—Perer Ears. 

Tue feeding of Peter attains at times 
in our vena Soh the importance of a 
national problem. You see, he has 
certain food and at certain times, and 
should eat that food at those times, and 
not other food at any old times, which 
is his idea of the nourishment question. 

When he was a puppy of course the 
bother did not arise. To be precise, it 
did not have time to arise. For he 
had four meals a day, just as we did, 
and milk at eleven, and in between an 
occasional “ oh-but - you-must-let-the- 
little - darling - have - this - he-7s - such-a- 
puppy.” Any leisure, therefore, he had 
over from all this he spent in sleeping 
it off. But now that he is a dog and 
is promoted to two square meals of 
meat and brown-bread and biscuit per 
diem, he has spare time perpetually on 
his paws and food perpetually on his 
mind, and it is rather difficult to keep 
him from seeking distraction in one long 
illicit meal-hunt. 

The trouble is that, unless we watch 
over him all day, we don’t know till 
his meal-time whether he has been 








SS 
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Wife (to husband who has come for the fourth time to fetch her). “ 


DOWN TO THESE.” 


v 4 

ms) i 
See gil 
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successful or not. Twice a day, at 
breakfast and dinner (Peter's, not ours), 
do we look at him anxiously as he 
approaches his plate and say to one 
another, ‘‘ Has he had anything, do you 
think?" and then, more important, 
“ Where has he got it this time?” 

For there are days when he rushes at 
the plate and is polishing its empty 
whiteness before we can look round. 
And there are days when he eats the 
meat rapidly, looks pathetic and half- 
starved on the vague chance of there 
being more in the offing and finally 
wades unenthusiastically through half 
the biscuit. And there are days when 
he eats the meat with an air of one 
doing what is expected of him and takes 
one piece of biscuit off into a dark 
corner, where he directs at it the most 
blood-curdling threats, accompanied by 
short sharp rushes and even an occa- 
sional snap, without, however, so far 
committing himself as to take it in his 
mouth in case he might by accident 
swallow it. 

On the first occasions we breathe 
happily. Peter has not eaten extraneous 
food. On the second occasions we are 
puzzled and make inquiries at next- 


3) 








NEARLY DONE NOW, OLD THING. 


door's kitchen and our own and in other 
places where food lurks. And on the 
last occasions we frankly spend a lot 
of time trying to woo him to eat some 
of his biscuit, because the Vet says it 
is very good for him. : 
The question of “ Where does he pet 
it?” has, however, at last been solved. 
We used to suspect the cook of giving 
him things till we learnt more about 
Peter's pedigree. Bought as a puppy 
in Club Row, Bethnal Green, it does 
not come natural to him to be given 
things. He prefers to steal them. If 
they are on the floor in a dirty corner 


so much the better. And if he can 
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steal them from the neighbourhood of a | 


dustbin that is even better still. In 
any strange house he goes unerringly 
to the kitchen, but, though other dogs 
are equally good at this, because they 
know kitchens mean cooks and cooks 
mean food, in Peter's case it is because 
he knows kitchens mean _ back-doors 
and back-doors mean dustbins. It is 
all very regrettable. 

Moreover, it is particularly awkward 


when we are staying away, because one | 


always has to impress on strange maids 
the real meaning of ‘not feeding” a 


WE'VE THINNED I1 
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dog. They seem to think that, if they 
don't actually give him a full plate of | 
meat, it is all right, and that occasional | 
snacks, at the rate of one every ten 
minutes, are not “food.” We some- 
times find it difficult to reconcile the 
cook's fervidly expressed statement 
that of course she hasn’t fed the little 
dear because you told her not to (and 
her equally fervid meaning that you 
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are a callous brute to issue such an 
order) with Peter's reluctant entrance 
linto the dining-room from the back 
| premises scarcely able to drag one leg 
‘after the other and resounding like a 
| drum if he bumps against the furniture. 

Under all these circumstances, as you 
see, it was almost impossible to get him to 
eat that amount of biscuit which the Vet 
said he ought to eat. We tried every | 
method we could think of. At one time 
we used to put biscuit alone on his plate 
and not give him meat till he had eaten 
it. The first time we did this he fell for 
it. He sniffed all over the plate, bent 
a reproachful gaze on us, and finally 
began to eat the biscuit in the manner | 
of a wrongfully-condemned man tackling 
a dish of skilly. The pathos of it all 
was so great that it went to Frances’ 
heart, and before he had done the third 
mouthful she weakened on the job 
and hauled out the meat from the 
window-sill. Peter's rapture was un- 
bounded, but the trick was exploded. 
At the next meal he ignored the biscuit 
completely and sat hopefully pointing at 
the window-sill. So we tried concealing 
it about the room, and Peter took it for 
a game of hide-and-seek, in which he so 
consistently ignored the biscuit and so 
often discovered the meat that our only 
triumph was on the day when we hid it 
actually on his plate. 

Next we tried not bringing it into the 
room at all, and were unable to keep 
Peter in the room either. After that we 
conceded a point and poured gravy over 
the biscuit fragments. Peter inadvert- 
| ently ate one piece under the impression 

it was gravy all through; then he labori- 

ously licked the gravy off each morsel 

and left the ground-work in unexpected 
| corners of the room. 

Once, I remember, I took a firm line 
| and refused him meat at all till he 
should have eaten one biscuit. Against 
| this starvation policy he held out for 
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| three successive meals. Had I not} 
yielded to the prayers of the sympa- | 
thetic Frances I think he would have | 
been holding out still; for it simply | 


| meant that he intensified his dustbin re- 


searches and thus stultified any internal 


pressure I might have brought to bear. | 

But at last we have discovered the 
secret, and every day Peter eats his! 
| ration of biscuit like a good little boy. | 
| It has all been done by an application | That ’s the spirit. 


| 
| 
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Applicant. “ DOES THE FLAT OVERLOOK THE ALBERT MEMORIAL?” 
Porter. “No, SiR; NOT FOR THAT RENT.” 











of the laws of psychology. Peter is 
given his meat by itself on a plate, and 
there is no mention of biseuit, nor is 
any visible. But directly after each 
meal his biscuit allowance, together 
with three or four dead tea-leaves and 
a broken egg-shell to lend an air of 
verisimilitude, is placed surreptitiously 
by the side of the dust-bin, as if it had 
fallen out. True to type, Peter eats it 
all up with gusto. A. A. 


Things which could not have been 
Expressed more Brightly. 
“Vicronta West's FINANCES. 

The figures show a sound state of affairs, 
and if the Government could only be persuaded 
to write off the dam debt entirely the profits 
would be considerably bettered.” 

Colonial Paper. 








THE UNHAPPY WARRIOR. 


(Lines to a Legislator on a near prospect 
of Dissolution.) 
‘‘Wuo goes home?” O warrior, dear 
Oft to your war-wearied ear 
Once those words of rest and cheer ; 
But ere long, alack! 
As the sterner fight draws nigh 
And the final echoes die, 
Counter-echoes may reply, 
“Who comes back?” A. K, 








« JOURNALIST 1s Divorce Surr.” 
Headline in Morning Paper 
From our own co-respondent ? 


“Rose Leaves To Greer tHe Brive.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. 


Probably Rose was one of the brides 
maids. 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tae Macic Cioak. 

Mrs. Worple was a charwoman who 
made her living by cleaning out offices, 
but she didn’t earn very much by it, so 
when she wanted to buy some clothes 
she generally bought them second-hand 
because they were cheaper than new 
ones, and she didn't much mind what 
she looked like as long as she could 
keep warm. 

Well when the winter was coming on 
Mrs. Worple went into a shop to buy a 


| second-hand cloak, because 


; 


| 


| ping off her back, and the 
| gentleman intheshop, whose 


| and anybody who puts it on 


| the shop without paying for 
| the cloak, and it wasn’t 
| honest of her, but Mr. Levi 


the one she had on was so 
old that it was nearly drop- 


name was Moses Levi, be- 
cause his ancestors had once 
lived in Palestine, showed 
her a very nice cloak, but it 
was more than she could 
afford. And he said well it 
is really very cheap and | 
should buy it if I were you 
because it is a magic cloak, 


is invisible, so you would be 
able to go to theatres and 
cinemas without paying any- 
thing, because they wouldn't 
know you were there. And 
Mrs. Worple didn’t believe 
him, but she puton the cloak 
just to try what it felt like, 
and directly she had done 
that Mr. Levisaid where are 
you? so then she knew that 
he had told the truth and 
she really was invisible, be- 
cause of the cloak. 

So then she walked out of 


very 


had put it into her head by 
saying that about theatres 
and cinemas, so he couldn’t 
grumble. 





to think of all the things she could do 
because of people not seeing her when 
she did them, and she thought she 
would get on very well and not have 
to work so hard for her living. And 
the first thing she did was to take an 
apple off a barrow, because she was 
rather hungry. And there was a police- 
man standing quite near, but she knew 
he couldn't see her, so she made a long 
nose at him and went on eating her 
apple which was a nice sweet one. 
And the next thing she did was to go 
into a shop and take a pair of gold ear- 
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“THIS GAVE MRS. WORPLE QUITE A TURN.” 


Well Mrs. Worple was very poor but|rings which she had seen hanging in 
she had always been honest, and the|the window and thought she would 
people whose offices she cleaned out|like, because she had had her ears 
didn’t mind what they left lying about j|pierced but had never been able to/| 
because they knew she would never | afford to buy herself earrings to hook 


take it, and once when she had seen a 
lady drop a purse she had picked it up 
and given it back to her instead of keep- 
ing it for herself, and the lady had given 


| her a shilling for doing that, so she knew 


| that honesty was the best policy, and | 
she never minded how often she passed | 


policemen in the streets because there 
was nothing they could take her up for, 

Weill some magic cloaks are all right. 
but this was one that made whoever 
wore it dishonest at once, so directly 
Mrs. Worple had put it on she began 





; come 


/ into them. 


Well there were two men in the shop 
and they thought they heard somebody 
in, because Mrs. Worple was 
wearing an old pair of golfing shoes 
which one of the gentlemen whose 
offices she cleaned out had given her as 
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lroom for one more, and a clergyman 


} 


they hurt his corns, and she couldn't | 


help the nails in them making a noise, 
but when the two men didn’t see any- 
body they thought they were mistaken 


And Mrs 


mere ~eeerewene 
she had hooked the earrings into her 
ears that the next policeman she passed 
she did a little dance in front of him. 
And of course he heard the noise her 
nails made on the pavement but he 
couldn’t make it out because he couldn't 
see anything. And he looked so puzzled 
that she burst out laughing at him, and 
then she gave him a little slap on the 
face, but not so as to hurt him, and 
ran away. 

Well this policeman happened to have 
been reading about magic cloaks only 
the evening before, when he was off 
duty, so he knew that it 
must be something like that 
and he ran after Mrs. Worple 
and tried to grab hold of her 
though he couldn't see her, 
And he did just touch the 
cloak, and if he had held it 
and pulled it off her of course 
she wouldn’t have been in- 
visible any more, and she 
might have had to go to 
prison for stealing a pair of 
gold earrings. But he just 
missed taking hold of the 
cloak and she had the sense 
to slip into the doorway of 
an ironmonger’s shop and 
stand there until he had run 
past. But she had so nearly 
been caught that she was | 
frightened and thought she | 
had better be more careful | 
what she did. And she knew | 
that the nails in her shoes | 
inade too much noise, so she | 
went into the shop and took | 
a pair of pincers off the 
counter, and then she went 
into a cemetery and took out 
the nails with it. 

Well by this time Mrs. 
Worple ought to have been 
cleaning out an office, but 
she thought she might as 
well take a holiday instead, | 
and it was a very fine day, 90 
she got into a bus that was 
going near some tea-gardens, and the 
bus wasn’t full at first but presently it 
began to fill up, and it looked as if there 
was a place empty where she was sit- 
ting, so the conductor of the bus said 


a 





| 
} 
H 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 


/ 


came in and was just going to sit down 
on her, but she jumped up and p ished 
her way out of the bus, and plenty of 
people felt her doing it, but the) thought 
they must have made a mistake, so she 
jumped off the bus as it was going and 
fell down and got covered with mud. 
So then she thought it wasnt worth | 
being invisible inside buses, and she | 





| 
| had better take off the cloak and carry | 
and went on talking about horse-racing. | 


. ae at | 
it over her arm, and then she could get | 


. Worple was so pleased when | into another bus and pay her fare, and 
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Young Woman, * THERE’S CLARA. 





she got to the tea-gardens and get ber | 


tea for nothing, 
Well directly she had taken off the 


| cloak she became honest again and was 
| quite shocked at all the things she had 


| done. 


And she knew that if she didn’t 
go and clean out the office she would 


| lose one of her jobs, so instead of taking 


the bus she ran back to the office and 
started cleaning it out as hard as she 


could. And she put the cloak down on 
a chair, but she hadn’t noticed that the 
| Office cat was asleep on the chair. 


Well directly the cloak was on the 
cat they both of them became invisible, 
and the cat jumped off the chair and 
wriggled about until it had got rid of 


| the cloak, and then it rushed out of the 


room and left the cloak on the floor. 
And this gave Mrs. Worple quite a turn. 
And then she began to think of all 


| the dishonest things she had done that 


afternoon, and she was quite shocked 


| at herself, and she said I wonder if it 
| has anything to do with the magic 
| cloak, because I am quite honest really. 


So she put it on again and directly 


| she did that she said oh I must take 


that silver inkstand, I am sure it is 
valuable and I can sell it for plenty of 
money. 





SHE’S ALWAYS SO AT THE MERCY OF HER CLOTHES!” 





inkstand before and had never wanted 
to take it, so she was quite sure now 
that it was because of the magic cloak. 
And she took it off, and then she was 
quite shocked at herself again for want- 
ing to steal. 

So she said to herself I shan’t have 
anything more to do with this cloak, I 
shall take it back to Mr. Moses Levi 
and he can sell it to somebody else if he 
likes. 

So she did that, and Mr. Moses Levi 
was quite pleased to have the cloak 
again and he sold her a good ordinary 
one cheap. 

And Mrs. Worple took back the gold 
earrings to the shop where she had 
taken them from and said she had 
picked them up in the street, and this 
wasn’t telling a lie because she had 
dropped them outside on purpose. She 
didn’t do anything about the apple and 
the pair of pincers because she didn’t | 
know how to without telling about the | 
magic cloak. She didn’t feel quite com- | 
fortable about this but she said to her- | 





remember. 


MY HOUSE. 
I ’p like a house with gables 
That lift among the leaves, 
A house as full of fables 
As barns are full of sheaves; 
I'd like a garden with great lots 
Of pansies and forget-me-nots, 
White pigeons on red chimney-pots 
And swallows in the eaves, 


Oh! there would I awaken 
In days of daffodil 
To peace and eggs and bacon 
And sunshine on the sill; 
And oh, the early postman, he 
A whistling Mercury would be 
And bring, from those I love, to me 
Word that they love me still. 


P. BR. C 








A Wholesale Apology which Impends. 


“ British Famiusrs oF Saxon ORIGIN 
Pedigree as Old and Vulnerable 
as Any in World.” 
Montreal Paper. 


‘‘ The first Finance Bill would therefore con- 
Meat "| tain only those clauses necessary to the protec- 
self well you can’t expect to have every- | tion of the revenue—namely, the continuance 
thing your own way and I must put up | of the income tax and its very small companion 
with it, and I did have some fun with | the duty on hope 
avic cloak which I shall always| We are claiming repay t of : 
the magic cloak which I shall always| We are claiming repayment of our 
A.M. | duty on hope deferred. 


*— Manchester Paper. 





| 
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raised and spent since its inception twenty-five years ago. 


| issued, in which that work is set forth, and to note especi- 
| ally the tribute paid to the Heritage Craft Schools by the 


| service was long ago accomplished, but the task for which | 
| these schools were founded—the care and cure of crippled 
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Hostess. “Goop HEAVENS! HERE COMES MY HEAD-GARDENER. WHAT SHALL I DO? I'M NOT SUPPOSED TO COME INTO 
THIS HOT-HOUSE.” 


ee days of convalescence. But it goes beyond Sussex to ask 

A Thank-Offering for the King’s Recovery. | the nation at large to help in raising the new buildings as a 
To-nient (May Ist), at the annual dinner in aid of the thank-offering for His Masesty’s rate Treameeia 
Heritage Craft Schools for Cripples, an appeal is to be made | Cheques should be addressed to the Hon. treasurer, | 








for a very special purpose [eritage Craft Schools, Chailey, Sussex. 
By the Windmill of Chailey—a notable Sussex landmark, | 
itself now crippled by a great gale—stand the KrrcHENes | THE FOOTBALL MARKET. 


Huts, which the boys of this Public School of Crippledom | 
built at the beginning of the War under the direction of | z a 
craft-masters, so as to set free their own more comfortable| (/vom an announcement in “The Blankley Advertiser.) 
quarters for the use of wounded soldiers. These huts, like all | Messrs. Mallet and Rostrum have been favoured with 
such buildings put up during the War, were meant to serve | instructions from the Directors of the Blankley United 
only a temporary necessity. Some sections are now in| Football Club, Limited, to sell by auction at the Football 
urgent need of repair, others of replacement by modern and | Mart, absolutely without reserve, on Monday, 12th May, a 
hygienic buildings— the whole to be capable of housing more | quantity of useful second-hand players, including the 
than a hundred crippled boys. At the lowest estimate the | following attractive lots: 
work, if it is to be worthy of the achievements of Chailey, | (1) A remarkably fine pair of full-backs with cabriole legs | 
will cost £25,000. But this is a small sum in comparison with | and beautifully-splayed feet. Recently re-upholstered im | 
the magnitude of an enterprise on which £400,000 has been | green and beige stripes. In perfect condition. 
| (2) A genuine antique bow- fronted centre -| ward, | 
| Slightly damaged by rough usage. Otherwise in good order. | 
| A strong well-made piece. 

(3) A magnificent 6-ft. 6-in. centre half-back with twisted 
| legs and artistic top-piece. Exceedingly scarce in this size. 


i ‘ . } 
Woe Of y the | One knee-cap a trifle loose; the rest in excellent condition. 
ar Office for their service to wounded soldiers. That} A very attractive lot. 


Enp OF THE SEASON CLEARANCE SALI 


lf corroboration of Mr. Punch’'s repeated testimony to 
the value of the work done at Chailey is needed, he invites 
his readers to send for the very attractive pamphlet, just 





jarms and legs and gracefully-fluted shins, An exception- 


children and their training for active vocations—is a task jally fine specimen. 


that never ceases. 
The appeal which now comes from the Heritage Crafts How to Keep the Troops Jolly. 
Schools is addressed in particular to their own county of | “The 1st Battalion Welsh Guards. who sailed from Southampton 





(4) Cup and League medallist goal-keeper with te‘escopie | 








Sussex, within whose borders the Kine is passing the | yesterday for Egypt in the transport Neuralgia. . .’’— Yorkshire Paper. 


—— 
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Tiree — 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, April 22nd.—* British wire- | 
less for the British West Indies” is) 
Viscount Sanpon’s motto. Mr. Ormspy- 
Gore admitted that it was practically | 
impossible to cut out American stations | 
in the Caribbean area, and declared | 
that any project for establishing a| 
British broadcast transmitting station | 
| 








there would be “ most sympathetically | 
considered.” Viscount Sanpon _inti- 
mated that what the Anglo-Caribbees | 
wanted was not the sympathetic con- | 
sideration of non-existent projects but | 
a transmitting station. 

In answer to Sir WALTER 
pk Frece the UnpER-SEcRE- 
|gaRY FOR THE COLONIES 
read out a list of the places 
where the Empire Market- 
_ ing Board had given culinary 
displays. There is evidently 

an idea abroad that the Kit- 
chen Committee should try 
to give one, 

What are the “three top 
qualities ’’ of home - killed 
beef, for which a voluntary 
system of grading and mark- 
ing has, according to the 
Minister OF AGRICULTURE, 
been prepared? The three 
grades of ineat normally re- 
cognised are of course (a) 

| what the country inns and 

| London grill-rooms serve, 
(b) what the butcher sends 
you the day after you have 

| blown him up, and (ce) what 

he sends you at other times. 
No amount of mapsstamped 
on the meat will alter this 
age-old category. They will 
no doubt enable the butcher 
to distinguish at a glance 
between prime Scotch and 
best Santos chilled—and 
act accordingly. 


OR PITCH! 
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_ex-Chancellor and doubtless the graven 


/ical fury, will in due course be added 


| could be got elsewhere. 
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images he has already menaced, Safe- 
guarding, the Bairour Note, the Total- 
isator, and other objects of his fanat- 


to, 
On this slightly acidulated note the 
House adjourned at half-past five—none 
too soon under the ecireumstances. 
Tuesday, April 23rd.—The Lords 
gave a Second Reading to the Savin 


os 
5> 





Banks Bill. Lord Reapina wondered if 


it really encouraged thrift to pay two-| 


and-a-half per cent interest—the pre- 
War rate—when a rate so much better 


” 


Mr. Guinness rather surprised the| perry replied that people could buy 


House by intimating that an increase 
in the scale of heavy-horse-breeding 
grants was under consideration. The 
next thing we know we shall be subsi- 
dising A n Sevens at the rate of so 
much a litter, 
Committee on Ways and Means put 
Mr. Syowpen in the way of saying 
j all sorts of mean things about the 
|} CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER’S 
| abandonment of the Betting Tax. No- 


body minds that. It does Mr. SNowDEN | 


| good and gives the CHANCELLOR OF 
| THE ExcHEQuER a chance to pep up a 
| “tranquil and even lifeless debate.” 
What the House did stretch its eyes at 
was Mr. Sxowpen’s veiled threat to 


abolish the Totalisator if he got a 
chance. 


The véle of iconoclast suits the 


——— 





| National Savings Certificates, which 


| paid more, an answer that recalls the 


| case of the North-Country farmer who 
|in a fashionable West-End restaurant 
| complained about the size of his por- 
tion of tripe. The head-waiter endeay- 
| oured to explain that.this was a high- 
| class establishment, where the quality 
| of the service and the excellence of the 
| cooking were considered of more im- 
| portance than mere quantity. “Sithee, 
| lad,” retorted the unconvinced farmer, 
“what dost think tripe 's for?” 

Lord Parmoor derived much satis- 
faction from asking, at the usual length, 
what the Government intends to do 
about the Report of the Special Com- 
mission on the Government of Ceylon. 
The Government being apparently in- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Lord Loxpon- | owing to the public having left pieces of 





Mr. Snowpen. “ Now, GENTS, PLAY UP AT 'EM—ROLL, BOWL 


nocent of intentions in that connection, 
Lord Piymourn explained that they 
were Waiting for the considered opinion 
of the Governor on the recommenda- 
tions. The Governor was fully aware 
of Lord Parmoor's anxiety to hear from 
him at the earliest opportunity, but was 
having some difficulty in ascertaining 
what was Cingalese opinion on the 
matter. It is just possible that the 
natives, who, like great Anna, do 
sometimes hubbubs make and some- 
times tay, have no opinion at all, 
There have been breaches of the peace, 
Mr. Hurp explained in the Commons, 


its breeches on the barbed 
wire which some ill - dis- 
posed persons have erected 
on Roundway Down, near 
Devizes. Was the Minister 
aware of it? The Munts- 
TER was, but, like Bishop 
BERKELEY, “ intimated 
darkly ” that there was liti- 
gation afoot. 

Mr. Cuvurcuinn showed 
no willingness to accede to 
Mr. Barry's request that 
polling-day should be made 
a general holiday. Spenny- 
moor’s sturdy coal-miners 
are presumably so prosper- 
ous that another day off 
would do them a world of 
good. Mr. Cuurcniin also 
informed Lieut,-Commander 
Kenwortuy that to date 
we have paid the United 
States £246,600,000 of our 
War Debt and have received 
£33,700,000 ourselves from 
our Allies. The figures were 
presumably extracted in or- 
der to justify the rigour of 
Mr. SNowpen’s assault on 
the Baurour Note. 

Lord Eustace Percy on 
the Board of Education Vote 
explained at length how that Depart- 
ment is being administered in the best 
of all possib!e ways. He revealed no- 
thing of very poignant interest unless 
one so deseribes a hint (already dropped 
by the Pre Mistster at Drury 
Lane) that, if it returns to power, the 
Government will fling itself upon the 
hitherto neglected question of nursery 
schools. 

Sir Martin Conway, in what was the 
most stimulating speech of the debate, 
repeated his assault upon the present 
system of education, which fits every 
child to be a clerk and none to be a 
farmer. He would have children taught 
the rudiments of soil chemistry, the 
botany of seeds and crops and the geo- 
graphy of the parish. 








A meritorious idea, but it might be 
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| duction of the fees. 


| 
| 


as well to throw in a little Canadian 
geography and enough arithmetic to 
enable the children to understand how 
| the modern farmer sells nine penn’orth 
| of wheat for four pence. 
Wednesday, April 24th.— Lord Lucan 
| assured Lord Dennian that the cash- 
on-delivery system is working well, 
| though not well enough to justify a re 
It would not be 
right, he said, to urge the public to use 
the cash-on-delivery system in place of 
other forms of remittance. No taking 
the cash and letting the postal-order go 
for the P.M.G.! 
The Foreton Secretary took ad- 
vantage of a Question in the House to 


|assure the world that this country 


accepts the suggestion as to the reduc- 
tion of armaments made by Mr. Gipson 


| at Geneva in the warm spirit in which 


it was offered. Subsequent efforts by 


Opposition Members to “diminish the | 
| effect of the substantial importance of | 


the statement” were more eager than 
successful, 

Mr. Hackina, answering Mr. Morn 
son, attributed the rise in the price of 
bacon to a shortage of supplies, adding 
naively that he thought profiteering 
had nothing to do with it. What pro- 
fiteering is, if it is not getting fourpence 
more for bacon one week than it fetched 
the week before, it would be interesting 
to know. Mr. Hacktna was on firmer 


| ground when he denied that fourpence 
| on bacon coincided otherwise than by 


accident with fourpence off tea. But 


there is evidently an evil genius that 


shapes our breakfast-tables, detax them 


| how we may. 


| strate 


| of a small dog to attract 


| given tongue when jungly 


| with every fang bared. The 
; BOUTCE of immediate annoy- 
| ance was a declaration b 
| Mr. Ciynwes that there had 


\ debate followed on unemployment 
with none of the employ- 
ment wizards to demon- 
what Americans 
would call their stuff. Old 
shikaris maintain that there 
is nothing like the yapping 


the larger carnivores from 
their lairs. The yappings 
of Mr. Cuynes had a similar 
effect on the Minister or 
Lavour. Hardly had he 
noises were heard and the 
Ministerial tiger rushed out 


by 


been “‘ administrative perse- 
cution” of persons qualified 
for unemployment benefit. 
Sir Artuvr, interrupting, 
pointed out that the Courts 
| administering benefit were 
entirely independent of the 
| Ministry. Mr. Cryxes en- 
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deavoured to brave it out, but the car- 
nivore’s teeth were bared in a nasty 
way, so he withdrew to the position 
that the administrative machinery had 








“ B.o-t, bot, t-i-n, tin, n-e-y, ney, botlinney 
noun substantive, a knowledge of plants 
When the boy has learned that bottinney 


meansa knowledge of plants, he goes and knows 
‘em. That's ours Nicholas Nickle by 


Sim MARTIN CONWAY AS MR, SQUEERS. 


te 
vel, 


deprived men of benefits to which they 
were entitled. 

But one does not arouse tigers with 
impunity. The Minister or Lanour, 
not usually the most inspiring of Minis- 





ters, proceeded to demolish the unem- 
ployment proposals of his adversaries 








ne 
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ae 
with a vigour and skill that deserved a 
better audience than a handful of som. | 
nolent M.P.'s, 

Thursday, April 25th.—The Lords 
decently buried Lord Crcit's freak Road 
Vehicles Bill. 

Of more real moment was Lord 
Jesse's attack on the proposed Batter. 
sea Power Station and its threatened 
outpouring of sulphurous and torment. 
ing fumes over Westminster. Lord 
BirkeENnRAD defended the project, not 
inappropriately, since he is a bit of a 
smoke producing chimney himself: and 
Lord Loxponprrry explained that even 
if the new power stat:on was going to 


emit sulphurous fumes, it would only | 


emit seventy per cent of what was now 
given off by the three power stations 
that it was going to replace. 








Was there just a faint tinge of regret | 


in the Home Secretary's voice as he 
announced that he had no power to 


suppress the Stock Exchange Derby | 


sweep? Defenders of our ancient lib- 
erties profe 8s to have detected it Sir 
Ronert THomas pressed the Home Sre- 
RETARY as to why it was not a public 
lottery. ‘I should say,” replied Sir 
WILLIAM cautiously, “that it is a private 
lottery with certain semi-public charac 
teristics,” 


A reference by Mr. Cuurcutit to the 
“ chagrin" felt by Mr. SNowpen at the | 


remission of the Tea Duty aroused the 


Labour Party to passionate resentment, | 
not so much, one gathered, at the ac- | 
cusation itself as at the idea of being | 
called something it has never been called | 


before. 

Debate on the second reading of the 
Finance Bill was notable chiefly for 
the maiden speech of Miss 
Jenny Ler. It was a coura- 
geous first speech for a new- 


than reasoned —n 


has suffered more in the past 
from old age that cannot do 
than from youth that does 
not know. Sir P. Forp,who 
had the pleasure of congrat- 


ussistance of pn itical 


maid-of-all-worl 


Vituperation in the Engadine. 


comer of such tender years, | 
but it was more vehement | 
such a | 
serious fault in a House that | 


wlating the North Lanark | 
recruit, might well have | 
congratulated Mr. MAxTox, | 
for it seems that that} 
Pirate King will be able | 
hereafter to rel’ n the 


“Sr. Moritz Cam i 
Hotel Campi Comfort 
OUT AFTER BIG G AME. able Family — é rages | 
Mr. CLYNES AND Sim ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND MI vite,” “metas Pay 
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MORE WORLD'S WORKERS. 





IVORY CRAFTSMEN CARVING IMITATION VERTEBR® FOR PUTTING IN OXTAIL SOUP. 


|= 


| CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Tuere is trouble in our tennis club, 
'and I am the innocent cause-—|, who 
| have not been a member long enough to 
know a soul there except Cropthorne, 
| who introduced me and gave me 

| general outline of the incompetence pre 
| vailing in high places since he lost his 
| seat on the committee. 

The great ambition of every member 
| of our tennis club (he told me) was to 
| get a place in the match team, but in 
|my case that ambition had, as yet, 
| barely dawned, though my coach is of 
| opinion that I shall be all right when 
{ have improved my service, which is at 
| present my two main faults. 

As a first step to improvement, | 
broached the subject of a racket to a 
cousin of mine whose tennis commands 
respect wherever he goes. 

“You can have one of mine cheap,” 
he said, and produced for inspection 
some half-dozen specimens which were 
still, as he patronisingly remarked, good 
enough for a novice, 

“Take them all and try them,” he 
added, “and keep the one you like.” 
No opportunity of testing those 
| rackets occurred hefore the opening of 
| OUr season, and even then, when | put 

in an appearance on the ground with 
that end in view, the courts were unfit 
| for play. 
I left without striking a ball, and it 


| 
| 
} 
' 





lwas therefore with profound surprise 


that I learned I had been chosen to 
play in a match on the following Satur- 
day. If only I had realised how un- 
precedented was such an honour | 
might have gracefully refused it at once. 


i If | had even guessed the attitude of 


the di appointed candidates who assem 
bled to watch the new unknown who 
had walked straight into the place they 
had hoped to fill, | should have with 
drawn at the last moment. 

Over my actual performance I prefes 
to draw a veil. ‘To the comments of 


my partner I would fain have fitted a} 


silencer. But to the indignation of my 
fellow-members I am indifferent. They 
may allege favouritism and hint at 
blackmail, but I do not care. 

Even though the selection committee 
has had to resign in a body and is 
thinking of applying for police protec- 
tion, | am not going to pretend that I 
am to blame for the fact that my first 
visit to the courts, carrying six rackets, 
led them to assume that I was one of 
those without whom no picture of a 
Riviera tournament is complete 

Why shouldn't a rabbit carry six 
rackets if it wants to? They ‘Il be 
saying next that the last man in at 
cricket mustn't have the screen shifted. 


“Nout Tecernone Decays AsoErnr.” 
KMrening ape Hleadline, 


We doubt it. 





THE HAPPY PEDESTRIAN. 


{It is said that a diet of sandwiches tends to 
make one thick-headed, 
WHEN the motor-car came 
And it caught me a crack 
With unfaltering aim 
In the small of the back, 
I was loth to complain 
Of the way it had sped, 
Though I dented the lane 
With the side of my head, 


There was clearly no need, 

Though it ruffled my hair, 
‘To bestow any heed 

On so small an affair, 
Since arined was my pate 

To withstand such a punch 
By the sandwiches (eight) 

I had eaten for lunch. 


In aid of the funds of Queen Char- 
lotte’s Maternity Hospital a Loan Ex- 
hibition of Old Silver will be held, 
beginning to-day and lasting till the 
25th, at Seaford House, 37, Belgrave 
Square, §.W. 1, by the kindness of Lord 
and Lady Howanp pe Waxpen, Almost 
all the exhibits belong to dates earlier 
than 1739, the year of the founding of 
the Hospital. 


A Soft Job. 


“Sir George Newman, the chief medical 
officer to the Healthy Ministry... .’ 


Daily Paper. 
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| and masterly sketch, Hal/-an-Hour—re- 


| to introduce their Talky campaign in 


AT THE PICTURES. 
A Serious Tanxy. 

In choosing Sir James Barnik's tense 
entitled The Doctor’ s Secret—with which 
London, Mesers. Zukor and Lasky have 
acted shrewdly, for the plot is simpte 
and the characters are 
so few and clearly de- 
fined as to be recognis- 
able. But among those 
who remember the 
sketch, years ago, at 
the Hippodrome, only 
a frantic enthusiast for 
this new medium could 
maintainthatthedrama 
gains by translation into 
photography and into 
what sounds like sore- 
throated ventriloquism, 
or indeed that it does 
not consistently lose. In the Talky all; 
movements are lost save those that can | 
accompany the speech of persons more | 
or less rooted to a given spot; there is | 
no room, for instance, for the galvanic | 








Richard Garson (Mr. H. B. Warner). “1| 
SHOULD LOVE TO SNARL AT YOU FROM THE 
FIREPLACE, BUT IF 1 MOVE FROM THE MIDDLE | 
OF THE PICTURE NOBODY IN THE AUDIENCE | 
WILL HEAR ME.” | 

| 


purposefulness with which Mr. Epmunp | 
Gwenn, in the play, emphasised his 
remarks and drove home his suspicions. 
Facial expression has full scope, but not 


gesture. No one can both speak anal 
walk—not if we are to hear him. 


j 


These limitations may of course be | 
overcome, just as in the course of pro- | 
gress the whirring buzz of the machinery | 
may be silenced ; just now one notices 
them acutely. It is probable also that 
in the near future all Talkies will be 


“ PUNCH 


ADVANTAGE OF THE 


that there must be 








written afresh, within the strict bound- 
aries of the device, and not be adapta- 
tions. Whether this dialogue is Sir 
James Barrie's or avother’s is not 
made clear on the programme; but 
often it is strangely unlike him. 

Since the half-hour has been ex- 
tended it is a pity that any reference 
to the original time-restriction is ever 





“ALL-TALKING 


made. It was, in the play itself, so 
interesting an adjunct to the drama, 
whereas in the film, where, as a rule, 
almost too much speed is attained, it is 
a drawback; for the critical moments 
are taken with exasperating slowness 
and are largely occupied by a miniature 


|maid-servant whose voice is beyond 


the power of the speaking-machine to 
reproduce, 

At the present stage in its evolution 
the idea in a Talking film seems to be 
talk continuously ; 





Dr. Brodie (Mr. Roperr Epeson). “I am 
NOT ONLY A DOCTOR; I’M THE JUDGE, JURY 
AND PROSECUTING COUNSEL.” 


but a time, no doubt, will come when 
dumb action will intervene. Such dumb 
action on the part of Lady Lillian would 


have been better at this point than her | 


OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 
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OUR SUSPICION THAT THEY LOVE ONE ANOTHER IS CONFIRMED BY THEIR WORDS, 
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—a 


discussion of her lover's merits With 
the incomprehensible midget. 
The only extra touch of Vividness 
which The Doctor's Secret can supply is 
| the actual spectacle of the lover (who in 
| Half-an-Hour was run over off") being 
| run over in reality ; and this, of course 
is a loan from the despised movies. ‘ 
Miss Rutrn Cnrarrerton as Lady 
Lillian is, let me say, 
admirable. She begins 
a- little monotonously, 
but warms up intosome. 
thing very true, and 
makes the part as sym- 
pathetic as the author 
intended. Mr. H. B. 
WARNERas the husband | 
allows no brutality to 
be missing, and Mr. 
Rospert Epeson, the 
doctor, once you can be- 
lieve he is a doctorand 
not an American finan- 
cial magnate, is real enough and terribly 
audible, although since the precious 
minutes are fleeing he might be quicker, 
He has also an odd way of leaving the 
room while Lady Lillian is speaking to 
him, and then suddenly reappearing: 
perhaps another defect of the Talkies 
quality? As the only medical attendant 
who has seen the man just run over 
and killed, he takes his duties lightly. | 
The least successful of the principals is | 
Mr. Jonny Loper as the lover, for he is | 
always in trouble with the letter S. 


EV | 


URE.” 





AT THE PLAY. 
| “Tresk Few AsHes” 
York's). 

Me. Leonarp Ibe has strung his 
scenes——ingeniously cut gems of happy | 
/nonsense—upon an ingenious thread. | 
Better still, he has a genuine sense of 
character. A team without a single | 
rabbit in it played his light fantastic | 
piece brilliantly. Adequate motives for | 
the queer actions of his puppets are no 
doubt lacking, but to demand adequate | 
motives in so pleasant a medley would | 
betray a serious lack of proportion and 
of humour. | 

Oki (Mr. GeorGe Carr), the faithful | 
Japanese servant of the late Kenneth | 
Vail (Mr. Owen Nares)—a more than 
normally susceptible philanderer and 
gorgeous spendthrift—is explaining (in 
the epilogue with which the play eccen- 
| trically opens) how he wishes his mas- 
| ter’s ashes, reverently encased in an an- 
| tiqueurn of bronze, tobe taken careol by 
that one of his late lamented employer § 
| fair friends who bas the most right to 
lthem. Four contestants ite their 
| claims before the bland all-kn wing Okt, 
fand in the retrospective scenes, sand- 


DUKE OF 








| wiched between the interrupted phases 
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| it were examined. 


Olga 
‘of notes, won by a coup at the 
| tables, to provide a dot where- 
lwith to secure an avaricious 
/busband. Her instrument was 
'an unfortunate French shop- 
‘keeper (Mr. ALrrep WELLEs- 
LEY), whose last frane she had 
extracted at her own private 
| gaming-table. Olga is dealt with 
effectively by the smiling Ok:. 
The idea of Madame de Seguin 
(Miss ATHENE SEYLER) Was to use 
' the susceptible young English- 
man as a means of renewing the 
fading zeal of hertemperamental 
lover, Victor Fontana (Mr. Dino 
Gatvant, rejoiced, I should 
think, to be released from his 
accustomed réles of hotel mana- 
| ger or waiter), and it is Madame 
ide Seguin's husband, Pierre 
(Mr. D. A. Cuarke-Sairu), who, 
interrupting Vadl’s cunningly- 
contrived (téte-d-téte with his 
wife, carefully explains her tech- 
nique to the astonished Vazl and 
shows himself resolute that no 
rival to the impassioned Veto 
shall flourish if he, the solicitous 
husband, can help it. He has, 
| be it understood, his own conso- 
lations. 

Elsa von Glahn (Miss New. 

| Carter), an Austrian countess 
reduced to debt-collecting for a 
livelihood, confesses that, while 
it is true she has been retained 
| in her business capacity by his 
| insistent creditors, yet she does 
| truly love him and is tragically 
| torn between the claims of head 
| and heart. Not unnaturally Vail 
ean do little here but pat her 
soothingly on the back—and 
| make preparations for « hurried 
| flight. 
| Only the pretty English girl, 
| Janet Trent, the repressed young 
| thing who has broken out and 
deliberately let herself go with 
| maidenly indiseretion, has quite 
| simply and genuinely loved him 
| for his own unsatisfactory self's 
sake. How the problem is finally 
| resolved must be the author's 
| secret. 

Mr. GeorGe Carr,condemned 
| to a perpetual course of Orient- 
| alism, has seldom been so well 
| Served with a part. He can do 
| 80 much more than make and 

keep the sinister or bland blank 
face of the heathen Japanee. 
| Here is a most engaging human 
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HELPFUL 


of the “epilogue,” those claims are as! character, delightfully play 





HINTS. 


THE COMPLACENT HUSBAND AND HIS WIFE’S LOVER. 


Kenneth Vail . . 


Pierre de Sequin . 


RIVALS 


Madame de Sequin 
Janet Trent . 


OL 


’ 


Mr. OWEN NARES. 
Mr. D. A. CLARKE-SMITH, 








FOR 


THE ASHES. 
. Miss ATHENE SEYLER. 
Miss GRACE WILSON, 
Mr. GEORGE CARR. 


rac ed with subtle | without losing our sympathy. Miss 
oer _, | ¥Yariations and skilfully holding the fan- | Arnene Sryner, allowed by her per- 
Vail was not lucky in his affairs.) tastic play together according to the | ceptive : 

(Miss Srenia ArbENINA) had/ lively author's intentions. 


Mr. Owen | her Madame de Seguin without exag- | 
simply meant to rob him of his last wad! Nanes cleverly made his he - it | 


ro a fool'geration in the interests of getting it | 


producer (Mr, Narms) to play | 


across, gave us an admirable 
study of a spoilt unserupulous 
woman. Mr. D, A. CrLarKke- 
Sairn’s elaborate portrait of a | 
complacent husband was vastly 
amusing, and it might so easily 
have been rather tiresome; Miss 
Grace WItson, quite admirable 
in the shy passages of her ro- | 
mance, perhaps lost a little of | 

| 

| 





her force in herangerand despair 
through foreing the note a little. 
A most diverting little play, 
without a dull moment. Fine | 
team-work. Clever production. | 
Mr, Leonarp Ipr must give us | 
more of this kind of thing. T. | 


“La Vie Paristenne ” (Lyric, | 
HAMMERSMITH), | 

Those who areattracted to this | 
light opera by the identity of its | 
title with that of a certain organ | 
of the Parisian Press are liable | 
to be disappointed, for they will | 
find too little impropriety and:| 
too much humour to suit the | 
appetites of the patrons of that 
salacious but singularly unfunny 
paper. Even when the suburban 
parents of the ingénue Julia, 
having taken ber to Paris to 
escape the welcome attentions 
of an ineligible suitor, are intro- 
duced to a cabaret and assist at 
a performance of the can-can it 
is all very harmless and, like 
the French lyrics, in the purest 
Hammersmith tradition. Ro the 
general air of comparative re- 
spectability a large contribution 
was made by the women’s 
dresses of the period (1863), ex- 
posing as they did a good deal 
of hypocrisy but little else. 

The curtain rose on the Calais 
packet, a very gay scene, full of 
colour and movement. A great 
song, “‘ Farewell to Dover,” and 
the imported air of “A Life on 
the Ocean Wave,” gave the right 
maritime atmosphere. The lover, 
who has secretly followed his 
Julia, avoids detection by affect- 
ing nausea and hiding his face 
under a bandana. There is talk 
of vaccination, a topicality jus- 
tified by the statue (1865) to 
JENNER at Boulogne. 

We pass through successive 
scenes at the douane of the 
Gare du Nord, the Louvre (a 
room remarkable for the crudity 
of its nudes, which the Directors 
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| LA VIE ON 


Robert Mainwaring (Mn, ARTHUR LUCAS); 


advised in displacing), and the ) 
des Etrangers; and we end chez la|of that ingenuous period, and 
modiste, Mdlie. de Tonac—perhaps the! Katutyy Hinniann, very picturesque! trast when he succumbs to the te npta 


THE OCEAN 


WAVI 


oe: PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


CROSSING 


THE CHANNEL IN 
Mile. de Tonac (M188 KATHLYN HILLIARD); George Farquharson (Mn, Uennent 
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of the gallery have since heen well-| as Julia, preserved very artfully the note lor corporeally, to his part. We wanted 
. Café|of innocence proper to a jeune fille | something more stolidly priggish 
Mias | the start if we were to » 


mvVour the con. 






60's 


| LANGLEY); Gertrude Farquharson (M188 VIViIENNE CHATTERTON) ; Julia Farquharson (Miss KATHLEEN BuRGIS) 


best scene of all 


Here the young | and piquante as 
pair, anxious to elude the pursuit of | missed nothing of the fun of dialogue 


her angry parents, take the disguise|and situation 


oe Make 


of wax- models 


yourself 


a Hernent Lanouny, as Julia's father, 


On the other band, Mr. 


‘Toinetle de Tonac, | tions of la vie Parisienne 


Almost from 


the firat he gave evidence of a potenti- 
ality for developing the Silenus manner 
80 that it gave us no shock of pained sur- 


monument,” said '‘Tometle to Julia),|did not seem very well suited, facially | prise to see him halfdrunk in thecabaret, 


ticketed “La Mode” 
and “Le Sporting 
(Wasn't the latter label 
an inadvertent an 
achronism ?). Here too 
| we get some very good 
fun out of a rigged duel 
between the lover and 
his half-brother (posing 
as a French aristocrat 
with designs upon 
Julia's innocence), from 
which our hero gathers 
so much glory that the 
| parents are persuaded 
to smile upon his union 
with ther daughter 
| So all ends in a pman 
| Of satisfaction, shared 
by the corpse, who 
| at the worst had never 
| lost hissenseof humour, 
; and by the indefati 
gable gendarmerie, 
whose batons sprouted 
into flowers, like 
Aanon’s rod that budded, 
The women were 
better than the men. 
Miss Karutenn Buran, 


POSTURE 


on, Live 
Julia Farquharson 
Geoffrey Mainwaring 





AND IMPOSTURE; 


AND DEAD Moneta. 


Miss KATHLEEN Burais. 
Mr. Henny Caine, 


ainging “ borty i my 
darling, 


Also he 


semi-senilit 


at | 


| 


| 
| 


in a state of | 


insisted too mueh (for | 


HT light opera) on ahow- 
ng what could be done 
with a large 
formidable voice 

Mr. Antucn Loeaa, 


as the lover, was ade- 


and even | 


quate, but a little lack: | 


ing in levity 

Henry Caine, 
half-brother, was rather 
amateur in his style, 
but said and did some 
very amusing things. 
When he sang, with no 
pretence ol a voice, he 
at least succeeded—an 
achieve. 


exceptional 
making his 


ment —in 
words intelligible 

The female chorus, 
whether a Channel 
passonge! & 
dancers or milliner 6 at 


sistante, did excellent | 


work, and we have 
to thank one of them, 


cabaret | 


and Mr, 


as his | 
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Kivat Novice. 
Second Ditto, " 


Miss Yoorna Rosen, for designing some 
very original and attractive costumes, 
Of the male chorua, equally adaptable, 
I must specially applaud Mr. Hanny 


HiLnian - both as a boat-steward and 


| 
| 


} 


| ested in thew 


| 


| 


| 
| 


two exce plions 


theequivalent of a modern gigolo, The 
smallness of the stage, which is an aid 
to the intimacy of mont performances 
at the Lyric, tended here to hamper 
the movements of the choruses, and I 
hope that the receplion piven to his 
joyous entertainment may encourage 
Sir Nigen Puayeate to shilt it to a les: 
congestive phere, 

Mr, Davies Avams, who adapted the 
music of Orrennacn introduced 
many happy diversions of his 

(ADAM: may Leall them 


and 
own 


4 decorations, 


aw out his work to eve vyone's de | of a pure Wax model,” 
light and had justice done to it bot hi | 
and orchestra, Mr, A. P 
If 1 had | 

not — What excellent lyrics he can | 
| make 


by HigOrs 
Hennenr was less fortunate 
hould have got very little indi 
a of his gift from what - wa 
allowed Lo hear of it, 
Miss SU RGIS 
| Very clear and bird- like delivery 
| vidual ; 


has 
ind 
ingore were far too much inter 
voices 
and the 
notably a patter 
were frankly inaudible. 


ADY t Vidnagy else 
concert ed SONS 


"Dip you 
RATHER, 





like a lone Queus , bu 
With one or I by now been corrected, Anyhow you 
a} cannot vo wrong if you make the dry 
| transit tothe Far Wes tand sataple (with- 


to trouble about} 


words of the} 
cag Fo mmpered to the s ruples of Hammer 








engaged, Gitaerr laid down the fixed 
rule that the first business of a singer 
in GiLpErt-and-SuLLIVAN opera (note 
the order of the names) was not to in- 
vite attention to his even to 
SULLIVAN 8 music, but his (Gite 
neRT's) words across the footlights, Mr, 
Herneet bad the further disadvantage 
ol heing roquired in some cases to write 
up to music supplied to him, a thing 
Ginnert would never have tolerated, 
In the dialogue A, P. H, was free to 
he liked, and he did it well, as 
he made somebody say, Many 
better for the 


voice at 


to rol 


do ibs 
when 
a man would be the love 
must suffer to be gay,” 
ind indeed this has been my 
bitter experience al many a revue, 
Kiven here on the first night there was 
suspicion of something 
this no doubt has 


"One mys 


Loinette, i 


now and then a 


the inconveniences of preliminary 


a yellow passport) the 
Life Parisian, a4 


Pout 
vacemnation oO 
eductions of the 


| 
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LAWN TENNIS 
i 
| 
| 
| 
SEK THAT TOPPING KETURN I GOT IN?” 
YOU MEAN THAT TIMK YOU HIT THE BALL, Don’? You?” 
We want more of the Gunner spirit ayes 
in a theatre that calls itself “ Lyric,” “Baa, Baa, Buack Sumer (New). 
and other places where good lyrists are] ‘A comedy of Youth, Love and | 


Adventure” is perhaps a rather ambi- 
tious label for the light-headed irre. | 
sponsibility of Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
which is simply a jolly piece of nonsense 
of the kind to delight the heart of any 
fundamentally 


' 


man or woman not 
cretinous, superior or dyspeptic 

Hugo Bonsor ia a Hippant fainéant 
in love with the daughter of a kill-joy 
peer , the Marl of Tuckleford. Hie friend, 
( "hickie Buff of the Vrivolity, 
dressing-room the first scene is 
rather surprisingly a passion for one of 
the most self. imports int literary cubs of 
Cheluea, Oshert Bassington Ba sarngton 
Hugo, whose accomplishment is 
making a noise plausibly like a barn- 
door cock heralding the dawn, is if 
despair at not being able to rise to the 
heights of Tuckleford aseeticiam, while 
Chickie has just been jilted by the in 
olffable Oshert, seoking ‘some 
more plastic material In & common 
despondencey the two huzz off to a 
in & merry country 


in — 
, has 


sole 


who is 


faney-dress dance 


night-club dangerously near Tuckle 
ford territory. The club is raided 
Bonneting the sergeant of police, 


stealing the manager's motor-cyele, 








Home and Modesty, Q. &. 


amith, 


skidding violently on the same, with | 
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| marry the impetuous Osbert to an ade- 
| noidal 


. 
| 500 


| Chickie on the mudguard cushion—all 
| this is the work of a few moments for 
| the resourceful Hugo. The skid lands 
| them in the vicarage of an old friend. 
| They bathe in his bath and borrow what 
they presume to be bis clothes, only to 
| find that the “locum tremens” 1s no 
other than the Rev. Aubrey Tuckleford, 

| the earl’s brother 
The most artful précis-writer would 
need a couple of columns for the ensu- 
| ing complications. It is sufficient to 
say that Hugo, affecting the carriage, 
accent and idiom (with unfortunate | 
lapses) of thecurate of the stage tradition 
(Chickie impersonating behind dark 
spectacles ‘my friend the Archdeacon 
ot Togo-Togo "'), is promptly required to 


local peasant maid, and to 
christen the twins of the undertaker ; 
escapes sacrilege by ingenious subter- | 
is arrested with his accomplice 
by the zealous dunderhead, Sergeant 
Gannett: is haled before the beak, none 
other than Lord Tuckleford, founder of 


fuges ; 


| the New Curfew Society, whose stark 
homilies on the iniquities of modern 


youth are cut short by Chickie’s recog- 


| nition of the sanctimonious magnate 


| humbug, is only too willing to join in| As a satirist myself I wish to express | 
extorting his consent to her marriage | my thanks to the assistance which from 


as that distinctly forthcoming gentle 
man, disguised as Father Christmas, 
who had sat out with her on the sta‘rs | 
and smoked her cigarettes just before | 
the police burst in. 


The Hon. Hermia Wyndrum, having | 
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THE ZOO CENTENARY 

(Being the substance of a speech by 

Mr. Punch inadvertently omitted from 

the report of the loyal Zoological 

Centenary proceedings in Regent's 

Park on April 29th.) 

“Mr. Caatmmayn, my Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, in rising to propose a 
supplementary toast to the prosperity 





lof the Zoo, I am actuated by reasons 


of peculiar indebtedness, for I am prob- 
ably the oldest friend of that institu- 
tion here present-—(Cheers)—and for 
most of my life I have had cause to be 
grateful for its existence. 

“The Zoo came into being in 1829 
It was only twelve years later, in 1541, 


ithat I entered the world, not, like the 


ordinary infant, puling and immature, 


|but already alert, I hope, and fairly 


vigorous. Looking round this notable 


gathering, although I see many vener- | 


able figures | 
May all of you, 
when you reach that span, feel as fit as 
Ido! 

“And now to the circumstances of 
my own association with the Zoo, By 
a curious chance, for the origin of which 
we must go back as far as Adsor, the 
satirist of men, and particularly of pub- 
lic men, has always found support and 
encouragement in the animal world, | 
will not say that he has been absolutely 
dependent upon it, but its inhabitants 


age is eighty-eight. 


had more than enough of the paternal | have time and again helped him out, 


with Hugo as the price of silence; | 


while Osbert, in a reaction against|from the Regent's 
adenoids, however plastic, again con-| Whenever, from 1541 onwards, there | 


descends to renew his engagement to | 
the love-lorn Chickie 

A thoroughly diverting affair. The 
March-hare plot is skilfully handled by 
the authors. One guesses that Mr. lan 


Hay has cooked the dish and that 


Mr. P. G. Woprnovuse has freely gar- | 


nished it with his charmingly fatuous 
absurdities. The thing moves at a hot 
pace, and Mr, Ian Hay has produced 
it with great skill, 


Mr. Henry Kennart (Hugo) proves | 


himself surprisingly resourceful and 


high-spirited. Miss Cranice Harp- 


wWicke (Chickic) has that rare thing | 


|} in woman, the gift of natural broad 


comedy, and flatter the simplest jest.|Tennien sent its b “ly to the lions at | We call him the Good Old | 
Mr. Ausaey Maruer’s sound portrait | the Zoo as some return for their ser- | 


of a hearty Churehman; Miss Diana 
BEAUMONT's ultra simple country maid; 


Mr. Reaiwatp Garpinen’s Chelsea | to depict Russia as a bear, and here|of Mr. Cindcrs 
So too} 


darling; Miss Jane Baxrer’'s lively 
Hlermia 


| standing performances in the work of a 
_ competent well-drilled cast. The Home 
SECRETARY must see this play. 7. 


Wyndrum and Mr. Tromas | 
WrGUELIN's stolid Sergeant were out- | that memorable occasion in 1857, when|ing lads’ home in Stepne 


the very first my artists have derived 
Park collection. 


has been, in connection with this or that 
i statesman, this or that politician, need 
for reference at first hand to the fea 
tures of any animal preserved here 
a monkey, say, or an elephant, a rattle- 
| snake or an eagle—the artist has found 
all his requirements close at hand. 


“Should it be necessary to depict the 
jand those of you with memories carry- 
jing you back to the fifties, sixties and 


| TennrEL, turned this priceless advan 
tage. 


that, when a favourite hunter died, 


i vices to him. 
“In the old days it was customary 


lagain the Zoo was invaluable. 


when a tiger was needed—not least on 


the British Lion was shown wreaking | 


| 
i™ vengeance on the Bengal mutineers 
| --the Zoo was our friend 


see no one else whose 
i 


British Lion, here wasachoiceof models: | 


seventies, will remember to what fine | 
|} and dignified uses my old friend, Sir Jou | 


It may not be generally known | 


[May 1, 1929, 


Before sitting down | should like | 
to refer to one omission which ] have | 
noticed in the speeches of all my prede. 
cessors. There is an inmate of the 
Zoo of whose existence, ag we walk 
through these fascinating Gardens, we 
are continually being reminded, but 
whom no one has mentioned, and who | 
is not represented among this important 
gathering. I refer to the pickpocket, 
Why, I ask, is our old friend the pick. 
pocket not present ? 


is—as a gate-crasher ?’ 


But perhaps he 


’ . 


a 


SUPPRESSIO PATRIS. 
TuouGu Fortune her favours has stinted 
My humour is gay and serene, , 
And one of my lyrics was printed 
In full in my school magazine 
gut my wife, who is with her 
censure, 
Comes down with the force of a ton 
Or a cartload of bricks if I venture 
At meals, on a pun 





ree 


In matters of dress I''m eclectic 
And hold the most moderate views: 
| I avoid both the drab and the hectic 

In fashions and patterns and hues; 
But my sons are for ever abusing 
The clothes and the hose that I prize, 
| And they simply won't 

choosing 
My socks or my ti 


hear of my 


| At school I was never a dandy; 
| I never was known as a “ blood”; 
| But with tools I was clever and handy, 
At riding I wasn’t a dud; 
i So I call it a shame and a 
The cruellest, nastiest jar, 
hat I'm never permitted to handle 
The wheel of my car, 


candal, 


rm 


My voice is a baritone, fruity 

In tone though perhaps not so rich 
| As it was in the days of its beauty, 

| But rigidly tuneful in pitch 

Yet the Fates are resolved to outwit me, 
| I cannot perform at my club, 

| And my daughters won't even permit me 


To chant in my tub 
) 


| And yet, while affirming their fitness 
| To rule in the clearest of tones, 
They are not inhuman, as witness 


A recent pronouncement o! Joan's 

i** Yes, Mother is most media val, 

| And Father—oh! Father is queer; 
meval 

But still he's a dea 


\t 2.30, on May 7th, a performance 


will be given at the 


Adelphi Theatre in aid of 
| Benn Hostel and Milner Hall—a work- 
company now appearing in this musical 
Tickets may be obtained from 
Nncies. 


| play. 


i Wr 
ithe Theatre and the usual ag 
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DOME PROFESS THEY TAKE IT 
UP FOR EXERCISE-- 
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| Chickie on the mudguard cushion—all 
| this is the work of a few moments for 
the resourceful Hugo. The skid lands 
them in the vicarage of an old friend. 


| They bathe in his bath and borrow what 


they presume to be his clothes, only to 
find that the “locum tremens” is no 
other than the Rev. Aubrey Tuckleford, 


| the earl’s brother. 


| ing complications. 


The most artful précis-writer would 
need a couple of columns for the ensu- 
It is sufficient to 
say that Hugo, affecting the carriage, 


| accent and idiom (with unfortunate 


lapses) of the curate of the stage tradition | 


(Chickie impersonating behind dark 


| spectacles “my friend the Archdeacon 


ot Togo-Togo”’), is promptly required to 
marry the impetuous Osbert to an ade- 


| noidal local peasant maid, and to 
| christen the twins of the undertaker ; 


| as that distinctly forthcoming gentle- | 


escapes sacrilege by ingenious subter- 
fuges ; is arrested with his accomplice 
by the zealous dunderhead, Sergeant 


Gannett; is haled before the beak, none | 


other than Lord Tuckleford, founder of 


the New Curfew Society, whose stark | 


homilies on the iniquities of modern 
youth are cut short by Chickie’s recog- 
nition of the sanctimonious magnate 


/man, disguised as Father Christmas, 


who had sat out with her on the sta‘rs 


| and smoked her cigarettes just before 


the police burst in. 
The Hon. Hermia Wyndrum, having 


| had more than enough of the paternal 





| absurdities 


| high- spirited. 


humbug, is only too willing to join in 
extorting his consent to her marriage 
with Hugo as the price of silence; 
while Osbert, in a reaction against 
adenoids, however plastic, again con- 
descends to renew his engagement to 
the love-lorn Chickie. 

A thoroughly diverting affair. The 
March-hare plot is skilfully handled by 


| the authors. One guesses that Mr. lan 


| Hay 


has cooked the dish and that 
Mr. P. G. Woprnovuse has freely gar- 
nished it with his charmingly fatuous 
The thing moves at a hot 
pace, and Mr. Ian Hay has produced 
it with great skill. 

Mr. Henry Kenxpatt (Hugo) proves 
himself surprisingly resourceful and 
Miss Crarice Harp- 
WicKE (Chickie) has that rare thing 
in woman, the gift of natural broad 
comedy, and flatters the simplest jest. 


| Mr. Ausrgy Marner’s sound portrait 


of a hearty Churchman; Miss Drawa 
Bravumont’s ultra-simple country maid; 
Mr. Reerwatp Garprver’s Chelsea 
darling; Miss Jane Baxter's lively 
Herma Wyndrum and Mr. Tuomas 


WEGUELIN's stolid Sergeant were out- 
standing performances in the work of a 
competent well-drilled cast. The Home 
SECRETARY must see this play. _‘T. 








‘* Before sitting down I should like 
to refer to one omission which I have 
noticed in the speeches of all my prede. | 
cessors. There is an inmate of the 
Zoo of whose existence, as we walk 
through these fascinating Gardens, we 
are continually being reminded, but 
whom no one has mentioned, and who 
is not represented among this important | 
gathering. I refer to the pickpocket, | 
Why, I ask, is our old friend the pick- 
pocket not present? But perhaps he 
is—as a gate-crasher ?”’ E.V 


THE ZOO CENTENARY 
(Being the substance of a speech by 

Mr. Punch inadvertently omitted from 

the report of the Royal Zoological 

Centenary proceedings in Regent's 

Park on April 29th.) 

“Mr. Caarrman, my Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, in rising to propose a 
supplementary toast to the prosperity 
of the Zoo, I am actuated by reasons 
of peculiar indebtedness, for I am prob- 
ably the oldest friend of that institu- 
tion here present—(Cheers)—and for 
most of my life I have had cause to be 
— for its existence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


4 








SUPPRESSIO PATRIS. 


THovGu Fortune her favours hasstinted, 
My humour is gay and serene, 
And one of my lyrics was printed 
In full in my school magazine ; 
But my wife, who is free with her 
censure, 
Comes down with the force of a ton 
| Or a cartload of bricks if I venture, 
At meals, on a pun. 


“The Zoo came into being in 1829. 
| It was only twelve years later, in 1841, 
ithat I entered the world, not, like the 
ordinary infant, puliog and immature, 
|but already alert, I hope, and fairly 
vigorous. Looking round this notable 
gathering, although I see many vener- 
able figures I see no one else whose 
age is eighty-eight. May all of you, 
| when you reach that span, feel as fit as 
I do! 

“And now to the circumstances of 
|my own association with the Zoo, By 
a curious chance, for the origin of which 
we must go back as far as Adsop, the 
satirist of men, and particularly of pub- 
lic men, has always found support and 
encouragement in the animal world. I 
will not say that he has been absolutely 
dependent upon it, but its inhabitants 
have time and again helped him out. 
As a satirist myself I wish to express 
my thanks to the assistance which from 
the very first my artists have derived 
from the Regent's Park collection. 
Whenever, from 1841 onwards, there 
has been, in connection with this or that 
statesman, this or that politician, need 
for reference at first hand to the fea- 
jtures of any animal preserved here 
a monkey, say, or an elephant, a rattle- 
snake or an eagle—the artist has found | 
all his requirements close at hand. 

“Should it be necessary to depict the 
British Lion, here wasachoiceof models; 
and those of you with memories carry- 
ing you back to the fifties, sixties and | 
seventies, will remember to what fine| 
and dignified uses my old friend, Sir Jou | 
TENNIEL, turned this priceless advan-| ~ wee 
tage. It may not be generally known | “ Yes, Mother is ree rong tee ae 
that, when a favourite hunter died | And Father -oh! Fathet “ eae 
Trxnten sent its body to the lions at| We cal! him the Good Old Primeva 
\the Zoo as some return for their ser- ut still he's a dear. 
vices to him. > nicereees 

“In the old days it was customary| At 2.30, on May 7th, a periormance 
to depict Russia as a bear, and here|of Mr. Cinders will be given at_ the 
again the Zoo was invaluable. So too| Adelphi Theatre in aid of the John 





In matters of dress I''m eclectic 
And hold the most moderate views: 
I avoid both the drab and the hectic 
In fashions and patterns and hues; 
But my sons are for ever abusing 
The clothes and the hose that 1 prize, 
And they simply wen't hear of my 
choosing 
My socks or my ties. 


| 
At school I was never a dandy; 
I never was known as a “blood”; | 
But with tools I was clever and handy, 
At riding I wasn’t a dud; 
So I call it a shame and a scandal, | 
The cruellest, nastiest jar, 
That I'm never permitted to handle 
The wheel of my car. 


My voice is a baritone, fruity 
In tone, though perhaps not so rich 
| As it was in the days of its beauty, 
But rigidly tuneful in pitch ; 

Yet the Fates are resolved to outwit me, 
[ cannot perform at my club, . 
And my daughters won't even permit me 

To chant in my tub. 





And yet, while affirming their fitness 
To rule in the clearest of tones, 
They are not inhuman, as witness 
A recent pronouncement of Joan's: 








| when a tiger was needed—not least on | Benn Hostel and Milner Hall—a work 
| that memorable occasion in 1857, when | ing lads’ home in Stepney—by the 


the British Lion was shown wreaking | company now appearing in this musical 
its vengeance on the Bengal mutineers | play. Tickets may be obtained from 
—the Zoo was our friend. |the Theatre and the usual agencies. 
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OR THE IDEA THAT IT KEEPS 
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BUT, THANK GOODNESS, THERE ARE STILL SOME WHO LOVE THE GAME FOR ITS OWN SAKE 
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ONE MORE SOCIAL TRAGEDY? NOT AT ALL; ONLY TWO LATE ARRIVALS MAKING FOR THEIR STALLS 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


strictly undomesticated people, suffer from being handled 
%. in the manner customary to domestic fiction. Miss Wi. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | KINSON’S technique is more suited, I feel, to her quietly ap 
So crude and makeshift are the day-to-day activities of | preciative vignettes of the organized. 
most professional politicians, so short-sighted and discrepant | 
their pronouncements, that a novel dealing respectfully with| Karaertne Mayo, rushing in at peril of being told that 
both and entirely uninformed by any large political vision | angels have hesitated to pass that way, supports the 
On this account |charges she made in Mother India in a further volume, 

I was not so much surprised as disappointed to find the | Slaves of the Gods (Carr). Repeatedly fortifying her argu- 
first novel of Miss ELLEN WILKINSON rather unimpres- ment from the pronouncements and admissions of eminent 


sive. The proletariat has scored so remarkably well in the| Indian leaders, she sets before the judgment of the Western 
past through the efforts of its bour 





geois literary supporters | world in twelve short narrative essays, written with a kind 


hat I should have liked so typical a representative of Labour | of patient simplicity more effective than blazing rhetoric, 


to have knocked up a century during her first innings. How-|a series of exposures of frankly abominable practices ass 
ever there is nothing much to be done with contemporary | ciated with the family and religious life of India. The 
politics unless you satirize or sublimate them, and Clash | key of misery in which her stories are set may be rea! 
{Hareap) does neither. It does not even present a very \ised from the very nature of the occasional happy ending, 
memorable picture of its mainstay, theGeneral Strike. Public lwhich never rises nearer joyfulness than the fa 


affairs and the personal fortunes of the heroine come to a} the last moment of a young Inc 
| 4 el 


lian father to conform to the 
head together, and the question is not so much whether Mr. | conventionally-accepted practice of female infant id 1d 
Cook will out-manwuvre Mr. Batpwisx as whether Joan | destroy with his own hands his own little daught 
Craig will marry Tony Dacre or Gerry Blain, “ Marry” is not | ending cruelty towards animals, fathomless degradat 
precisely the word for Tony's proposition—he is married!a whole nation of ‘untouchable’ outcasts, murder al 
already, poor fellow. But the trouble with Joan is that| torture for millions and millions of children, all count 
Jony envisages protection or marriage with an equally ex-| anced and even implicitly demanded by the Hindu 
clusive eye—either must be a whole-time job for the woman; }—these are no light charges to be brought against g 


and Joan, — : Six years’ record - labour organization at land highly intellectual section of our fellow-sub}« 
twenty-six, has her career to consider, Gerry, an ex-airman,| coming forward to clai heir full share 1 he lab 
would be more accommodating but less attractive. The! divilieation ge Ps Recast dy i. “we ee ae in 
problem is a knotty one, but Joan is equal to solving it. | pleteness of the picture, realises the differences in the p 
She and her fellow-organizers, being for the most part! of view, 








grants the bravery of the efforts made by a small 



















lig not one to place in the hands of the 
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ONE MORE SOCIAL TRAGEDY? NOT AT ALL; ONLY TWO LATE ARRIVALS MAKING FOR THEIR STALLS 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

So crude and makeshift are the day-to-day activities of 
most professional politicians, so short-sighted and discrepant 
their pronouncements, that a novel dealing respectfully with 
both and entirely uninformed by any large political vision 
is almost bound to be a dispiriting affair. On this account 
| was not so much surprised as disappointed to find the 
first novel of Miss Ernen Wicxkryson rather unimpres- 
sive. The proletariat has scored so remarkably well in the 
past through the efforts of its bourgeois literary supporters 
that I should have liked so typical a representative of Labour 


to have knocked up a century during her first innings. How- | 


ever there is nothing much to be done with contemporary 
politics unless you satirize or sublimate them, and Clash 
(Hameap) does neither. It does not even present a very 
memorable picture of its mainstay, theGeneral Strike. Public 
affairs and the personal fortunes of the heroine come to a 
head together, and the question is not so much whether Mr. 
Coox will out-mancuvre Mr. Batpwts as whether Joan 
Cratg will marry Tony Dacre or Gerry Blain, “‘ Marry ” is not 
precisely the word for Tony's proposition—he ; 
already, poor fellow. 
j ° 
Ton 


is married 
But the trouble with Joan is that 
/ envisages protection or marriage with an equally ex- 
clusive eye 





i 


and Joan, with a six years’ record of labour organization at 
twenty-six, has her career to consider. 


s 


Gerry, an ex-ailrman, 


would be more accommodating but Jess attractive. The 


problem is a knotty one, but Joan is equal to solving it 
She and her fellow-organizers, being for the most part 


either must be a whole-time job for the woman; | 


. | pleteness of the picture, realises the differences in the p 


| strictly undomesticated people, suffer from being handled 
in the manner customary to domestic fiction. Miss Wu.- 

KINSON’s technique is more suited, I feel, to her quietly ap- 
| preciative vignettes of the organized. 

KATHERINE Mayo, rushing in at peril of being told that 
| angels have hesitated to pass that way, supports the 
\charges she made in Mother India in a further volume, 
| Slaves of the Gods (Carr). Repeatedly fortifying her argu- 
|ment from the pronouncements and admissions of eminent 
| Indian leaders, she sets before the judgment of the Western 

world in twelve short narrative essays, written with a kind 
| of patient simplicity more effective than blazing rhetoric, 


|a series of exposures of frankly abominable practices asso- 
iciated with the family and religious life of India The 
|key of misery in which her stories are set may be real- 
jised from the very nature of the occasional happy endu 
|which never rises nearer joyfulness than the failure a 
|the last moment of a young Indian father to conform to the 
|conventionally-accepted practice of female infanticide and 
|destroy with his own hands his own little daught 
|ending cruelty towards animals, fathomless degradat 
|a whole nation of “untouchable” outcasts, murder and 
torture for millions and millions of children, all counten- 
anced and even implicitly demanded by the Hindu 
|—these are no light charges to be brought against a ! 
‘and highly intellectual section of our fellow-subjects 
i 


56 n 
coming forward to claim their full share in the lab 
civilisation. One recognises, as does the writer, the in 
'of view, grants the bravery of the efforts made by a 
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——— sommes’ 

minority ; yet few readers will deny that 
| there remains a residuum of horror that 
| simply cannot be accepted as perman- 
‘ently endurable within the fabric of 
modern life. Emphatically this volume 
| js not one to place in the hands of the 
| jeune fille, but the sincerity and impar- 
‘tiality of the writer redeem it from any 
suggestion of unhealthy sensationalism. 











Fishing Ways and Wiles, 

By Major H. E. Morrrrr, 
Is full of sense and smiles 

And salmon that were “for it” 
Salmon and shapely trout ; 

It tells of wands that winnow 
And how we set about 

The arts of worm and minnow. 


An expert on his rounds 
(But never too didactic), 
Riparianly expounds 
Full many a “ minor tactic” ; 
You enter, too, as guest 
The Houghton Club’s proud door- 
way; 
You take a trout in Test ; 
You rent a beat in Norway. 
We fish by night; in luck, 
We prove the loch’s calm surface ; 
We kneel, the fly to chuck, 
Down where the daisied turf is; 
And salmon—here we get, 
Where the grey waters wake us, 
The soundest reason yet 
Why clean and kelt fish take us. 
The author says he is 
“A general practitioner,” 
Nor in the least does his 
Aptly all-round admission err ; 
You'll love his book, you'll go 
And get it, that I’ll wager; 
Yes, MeTHUEN AND Co. 
Are publishing The Major. | Sw 
a a a ene ; ™ 
The scholar’s function in public affairs | 
being not to conduct them but to under- | 
stand and interpret them, Mr. AFrep | 
| ZimmeRN’s sixteen essays on interna- | 
| tional relationships and allied problems 
|Strike me as giving exceptional value 
| under both heads. Endeavouringtoraise 











: 4 Shipwrecked Mariner (to his mate). “ If THIS ICEBERG LASTS UP TO BLACKFRIARS 
| the questions he deals with toanimper-| BrwoE OUR FORTUNES ARE MADE.” 





| Sonal plane, Mr. ZIMMERN very naturally i 


| concerns himself more with principles than people; and for | fully canvassed ; but Mr, Zomern would have us respect 








G. C. Brrr, his dullest. But the good wine is broached im-|seded in the Russian fashion, but “ moralised.” His con- 
mediately afterwards in an article on the reconstructive | cluding papers on the League of Nations are particularly 
difficulties of England. Mr. Zmmern has much to say|animated. They prove the League's offices vitally necessary 
about education, for, although he sees no future whatever|to English industry, and England, “the greatest existing 
| for political nationalism, he is an enthusiast for self-deter- | reservoir of public spirit,” indispensable to the League. 





culture. An excellent point, developed in more than one|democracy; but democracy has not yet been made safe 
article, is the superior position of those lands which have! for mankind.” It is largely the recognition of this truth 
a traditional culture left to develop, lands whose educational |that renders The Prospects of Democracy (CHATTO AND 
contacts are not those of the two most “dehumanized” | Wrypvus) a useful as well as a distinguished book. 

classes of society, university-trained teachers and industrial | eA SSILT ie 
Workers. Factors which may not promote international | By common consent both Buddenbrooks and The Magic 





| 








understanding, but should do, such as trade and travel, are} Mountain were something very like great books. They 





this reason I find his first essay, on the American publicist, |}each others’ identities. Constitutions are not to be super- | 


| mination in the domains of local government and traditional |“ The world,” says Mr. ZomMERN, ‘“has been made safe for | 
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were certainly big ones. In Death in Venice (Sec KER) and 
the two other stories which accompany it Herr THomas 
Max shows that he can work with equal distinction on 
a smaller canvas. The beauty of his writing transpires 
| through the adequate, but not much more than adequate, 
| translation of Mr. (if it is Mr.) H. T. Lowe-Porrer, and 
his ruthless penetration into the recesses of the human 
mind—so different in its cold logic from the brilliant and 
| erratic guesswork of our own Mr, D. H. Lawrence—is 
almost frightening. In all these stories it is an artist's 
mind into which he is peering. “Tristan” is des ig 
though in rather a macabre way. It is the story, with a 
comic dénouement, of the flirtation of a ridiculous westhete, 
| a pseudo-artist, with a pe rfectly commonplace little married 


i 
/ 
| 
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enough of ‘dramatic suspense in each story, not to mesiies 
the pleasure afforded by deft construction and the amuse. | 


ment provided by the gentle irony of the narrative. 4 
k a 

MissGrertrrupe Aruerton’s novel, Vengeful Gods (Murray), t 
should appeal equally to those who, like most of us, h: we only j 
a general idea of the position of ALcrB1ADEs in Greek history, 
and to those who have the whole subject at their fingers’ | 
ends. The ordinary reader will be fascinated by her picture { 
of a man who, if he had been liv ing to-day, would have made i 
his mark in any walk of life, from that of a ‘shutoam in to that 
of a master-crook, and probably in many of them simultan- | 
eously. The more erudite will watch with interest the con- 


fidence with which she has woven the accepted facts into 





woman dying of consumption in an Alpine sanatorium. 


Deathin Venice” is a painful and powerful study of a famous | invented the necessary embroidery. Her study ALCIBI- 


| writer, who has given his life austerely to his art, disin- | 
tegrated and destroyed in his middle age by passion for a| 


beautiful boy; but in spite of its theme it need not cause | 


the most careful of Home Secretaries a sleepless night, for | social life of the period. With the closely-packed history 
| if ever a moral was sharply pointed — it is in this story. In! of Athens as a power in the ancient world Miss AruErtox 


a convincing portrait and the ingenuity with rhage she has 


apEs, together with the rather less successful one of that 
masterful and puzzling Egyptian, the lady Ty, is the out 
standing feature of a story which presents very vividly the 











‘* Tonio Kroger, “ per-( ae 
haps the masterpiece of | 
| the three, is depicted 
the nemesis of a poet 
who, having for the 
sake of his art given 
himself to exotic adven- 
ture or the detached 
contemplation of Jife, 
discovers that what; (¢ 
really attracts him is} | 
the normal existence of 
healthy ordinary people. 
These stories may not | 
make a book for every 
man, but there is no 
denying the insight, the 
sincerity and the charm 
with which they are 
written. 





Mr. W. B. Maxweu 
THE OTHER PLAYING TENNIS SOMEWH 
| Il havea — consider- 
able respect. I believe I have read very ne arly “all | his | 








Wife, “THERE'S ONLY ONE APPLICATION FOR THE PLACE OF COOK. 
is a writer for whom SHE'S SENT TWO PHOTOS OF HERSELF—ONE BATHING AT BRIGHTON AND 


is not quite so hi appy. 
But it would take a good 
deal of really dull stuff 
and this is never that 
-to over-balance the 
attractiveness of the 
main theme. 





In A Cricket Bag | 
(Werts Garpner, Dar 
Ton) Mr. James Torre 
shows himeelf a real en 
thusiast for the best of 
games, with, to my 
mind, just one bee in | 
his bonnet. Anxious as 
he is that cricket should | 
be played far and wide 
by all and sundry, he 


handed batsmen from 
taking any part in if 
” ‘* Allow,” he on s, ** tine 
ERE. 
- —— present left- nded 
batsmen a certain time in n which to change their style 





novels, from T'he Countess of Maybury and Vivien down | retire from the game.” 


[ suspect him of having a ange ke 


| to We Forget Because We Must, which appeared only the | mind. 


| so invariably turn with the certainty of being interested. | play ? 
| 


other day; and I know no other novelist to whom one can|harm would they do? Would Mr. 


vants to prevent left . : 
' 
Supposing I collected an eleven of left-handers, what 


Tuorre allow ther m to 
It is a little surpris sing after this attack to find him 


As a short story writer he is perhaps not to ‘be placed in| paying tribute to F. 














| quite the same category. Here he has evolved a technique | 
of his own, and in his latest collection, called Like 
Shadows on the Wall (Hurcnixson), he pursues the theme 
and the methods that he employed in Children of the Night. | 
He deals, that is to say, almost exclusively with the criminal 
classes; he is as brief as may be (there are no fewer than 
twenty-eight stories in a volume of under three hundred 
pages), and he adopts a curiously detached style in describ- 
ing scenes which most writers would endeavour to make as 
en as possible, I do not say that it is a bad plan, 
but it leaves me sometimes with a feeling that the story 
might have been improved with a little fuller handling. 
Authors of Mr. Maxwe 1's experience are not generally so 
prodigal of their material. Having said so much, I hasten 
| to add that his little vignettes are excellently done. In a! 
| short space he contrives somehow to make his characters 





| stand out convincingly, and, though he is careful to avoid | 


{aay brutal ee to the emotions, there are moments | 


KB. WooLLey, who, with possibly one 
exception, must have batted longer (and so wasted more time) 
than any living left-hander. But, although Mr. Tuorr: 8 
| Suggestion has irritated me, my vote goes eagerly for his bo 

As regards illustrations, reminiscences and advice to young 
cricketers it isa notableaddition to the literature of the gam« 





Readers of The Villa Jane (Hopper anv SvouGHTON) ar 
not asked to spend their time in trying to discover she leading 
villain of the story. He stands revealed at once as Claw/ 
Fennimore, and even the greediest of se sion mongers 
cannot fail to be satisfied with him. Subtlety is not one 
of Mrs. Javer Laina's outstanding qualities as a novelist, | 
but she can create atmosphere and. conduct a spirited chas ». | 
I felt fittingly depressed by the gloom and horror which | 
surrounded this villa in remote Scotland, and was duly | : 
excited by the efforts to track down the infamous Claude. 
He, however, lives to continue, if Mrs. Larne consents, his 
| career of crime. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Sprina is a month late in Switzerland, 
and little credence has been given to 
those who claim to have heard the first 


yodel. 


An old lady writes to us pointing out 
that smaller navies mean a largeincrease 
in the number of unemployed sailors. 


The first Anglo-American Music Con- 
ference is to take place at Lausanne in 
August. It is understood that the ques- 
tion of a limitation of saxo- (~~~ 

hones and other armaments 
will be dealt with. 


Would a Ministry of Em- 
loyment achieve its object ? 
| ploy 
| asks a contemporary.  Any- 
| how, it would employ a large 
| number of officials. 





The growing popularity of 
Iceland as a holiday-resort, to 
which attention is drawn, is 
| attributed to curiosity as to 
| the famous depressions. 


| 


“Provincial people in in- 
| creasing numbers make a point | ~ 
| of coming to London while the 
Royal Academy is open,” says 
| a gossip-writer. There is of 
' course nothing quite like it in 
| the provinces. 
| 
Candidates who have had 
| the new amplifier fixed in their 
| motor-cars speak in a normal 
voice into a small horn stuck 
| in the waistcoat and can make 
themselves heard much further 
_ when talking through the 
rat. 


The Daily Express offered 
ten pounds for a criticism of 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL'S 
broadcast speech. We are 
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The proposed introduction of the 
human touch into the telegraph service 
is all very well, but we warn the Post- 
MASTER-GENERAL that we shall resent 
any attempt at familiarity. 

s & 


Immediately after being dropped from 
an aeroplane two thousand feet above a 
ranch a bantam hen laid anegg. In our 
opinion, however, this is not a practical 
method of encouraging hens to lay. 


A Daily Mail reader is unable to dis- 
cover what causes his house to vibrate 

















ZOO BROADCASTING, 
Tor OSTRICH SWALLOWS THE MICROPHONE. 





we read, is, broadly speaking, to incor- 
porate in it such words as “ railway.” 
But need they be broadly spoken ? 


The B.B.C. estimates the number of 
people who listen to its programmes at 
fourteen million, 
computed, even in round figures, how 
many don’t. 





It has not yet been | 


Windscreen wipers are now being | 
fitted on the captain's bridge of one of | 


the latest battleships. But there is still 
, “no aperture through which the 
Captain can thrust his arm to 
indicate that he is about to 
turn a corner. 


A doctor has statied that it 
is possible to get urticaria from 
just looking at strawberries. 


just looking at the price of 
them. 


In the opinion of a B.B.C. 
official even grown-ups are 
becoming very fond of fairy 
tales. And when the General 
Election campaign is in full 
swing they are going to hear 
a few. 


On meeting Pota Near an 


noticed that her eyes were 
change colour as her moods 
change. He not 
what colour her eyes 


when he left her. 


state 


were 


does 


A paragraphist 
that Dr. Hacnera Wricurt, 
ping-pong. Weare trying not 
to let this revelation shake 
our faith in humanity. 








| asked to deny that Mr. Lioyp 


| Grorce offered to give them one for 


nothing just for the love of the thing. 
oR 

| Perpetual broccoli is advertised by a 
| nurseryman. The ordinary sort, how- 
| ever, 1s considered good enough for 
present electioneering purposes. 


Some of our prominent public men are 
| said to have been exceptionally dull as 
| Schoolboys. We find this easily credible. 


| With reference to the proposal to 
| substitute an electric-lift for the salmon- 
leap on a Scottish river, curiosity is 
expressed as to how long it will take 
the fish to learn to press the bell. 








VOL. CLXXVI. 


» 


periodically. He might try the effect of 
changing the newspaper. 


What Oxford needs, a paragraphist 
suggests, is a Chair of Gastronomic His- 
tory. Ahome of lost courses is indicated. 

; go 


With regard tothe beautifully-wrought 
iron gates, described as a feature of the 
interior of a London hostess’s house, 
our only fear is that they may be re- 
garded as a challenge to crashers. 

x 


The prevalence of Lancashire comedi- 
ans is now ascribed to the large infusion 
of Irish blood in the county. That is no 
excuse. 








must repeat the line of the eye- 


You can also get very ill from | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


evening paper representative | 


blue, and was told that they | 


mentions | 


of the London Library, plays | 


The new hat-brim, it seems, | 


brows. Mr. GeorGE Rosey doesn’t care. | 








No Pickled Pupils, says Lord 
Chief Justice. 

“In his jadgment the Lord Chief Justice 
said the grounds for the rule were that the 
master had no authority to can the boy. .. .”’ 

Evening Paper. 


“The meeting decided that the church should 
be renovated, and that vicar of the parish, 
should be painted,’’-~Provincial Paper. 


We hope they will match. 


“ The question often arises : What will shrdiu 
etaoinshrdlu etaoinehrdl uetacind or won't a 
muskrat cat ?”—Canadian Paper. 
Because of course the etaoiner the 
shrdluer, 
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TO AN INTENDING CANDIDATE. 
My pear Ovtusert,—lIf, as you say, 
you have given the matter earnest con- 
sideration and feel confident of being 


able to go on living within your wife's 
| income, I see a harm in your 


standing as the Truth and Honesty Can- 
didate for Chickby-Chocumbe. Your 
aunt wishes me to say she is so glad 
you have chosen the right side. By 
the way, you do not say which one 
it is. 

Let me counsel you to get busy as 
quickly as possible, as the General Elec- 
tion is now within measurable distance 
and it would be a sad pity if the money 
you will no doubt haye to lavish on 


‘Truth and Honesty failed to procure for 


you the desired political distinction. 
Politics being what they are to-day, you 
cannot afford to rely too much upon the 
righteousness and justice of your cause. 
It was a different matter in the dear old 
days of clean straightforward politics. 


| Then, by simply being a bluff, homely 


country squire, it was possible to enter 
Parliament without resorting to un- 
worthy guile or even committing your- 
self to much mental effort. You just 
took your bluff homely face round the 
place and threatened to raise the rents 
or close the skittle-alleys. As a result 
your faithful tenants touched their fore- 
locks, shouted “ Long loife to Squoire !” 
and voted for you en bloc. 

In these times you will, I fear, find it 
necessary to put in a lot of fairly hard 
work. Your aunt and I have had, I 
regret to say, a somewhat acrimonious 
discussion as to the advisability of your 
putting your photograph on a poster. 
Since you will have to consider the 
influence of the feminine vote, and 
having regard to the fact that you 
strongly resemble me in many features, 
I cannot but feel that a lavish display 
of your photograph would be of great 
assistance to you. Your aunt contends 
that it would make people laugh. She 
is ageing very fast and at times is unin- 
telligible. 

Whatever you do be sure to be hail- 
fellow-well-met with your constituents 
of every class and creed. Take tea with 
the Guild of Temperance and dine with 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Society. Have 
breakfast with the League of Puritans 
and lunch with the Sunday Games 
Organisation. Lay all the foundation- 
stones you can find and open anything 
and everything from a bazaar to a bottle 
of champagne. There will be time enough 
to rest when you are in the House. 

Some say that the kissing of babies 


| as an aid to electioneering has gone out 


| of fashion. 


Do not believe it. The old 
enduring qualities of courage and self- 
sacrifice are as popular to-day as ever 








they were. Therefore, whether you go 
into cowherd’s cottage or corn -mer- 
chant’s villa, insist upon kissing the 
baby. You should even be able to tell 
a baby’s face from the back of its head 
by the knob in the centre. Your aunt 
suggests that you will be wise not to 
attempt to take hold of the child, and, 
though I do not as a rule set any store 
by her political views, I recognise that 
on this point her instinct is sound. 

Lose no time, my dear boy, in ad- 
dressing a gathering of prominent citi- 
zens. At election-time all citizens are 
prominent citizens. The meeting will 
probably be held in a school-room or 
lecture-hall, to which a forced air of 
conviviality is imparted by a couple 
of palms and a carafe of water, and your 
chief concern will be what to do with 
your legs and hands while the chairman 
spends fifty minutes in saying a few 
brief words of weleome and introduc- 
tion. 

The few moments left to you will 
however be sufficient for you to let it 
be known that you are soliciting the 
support of the man and woman in the 
street, to whom you have no intention 
whatever of making vague promises 
which their clear-headedness and strong 
commonsense would quite rightly view 
with suspicion. Then, amid the cheers 
which will follow, you have only to re- 
collect as many of the instructions from 
headquarters as you can, and hope for 
the best. 

Your aunt hopes to have knitted you 
a couple of pairs of warm socks in time 
for the opening of the new Parliament, 
and beseeches you to be on your guard 
against germs. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 


D.C, 








Pitfalls for the Translator. 


“Four hundred passengers in the British 
liner Pennland had a bad attack of cold feet 
last Thursday off the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland.’’—Daily Paper. 

‘** 400 passagers du paquebot anglais Pann- 
land ont eu les pieds gelés jeudi dernier, lorsque 
le navire s'est trouvé au large des grands bancs 
de Terre-Neuve.’"—French Paper. 


More Work for Scotland Yard. 
“Hyde Park is a mass of rioting daffodils,"’ 
Sunday Paper. 


“ Among Industrials, the feature was a sharp 
decline in Margarine Unions and Undies. . . .” 
Irish Paper. 
We thought that only Eskimos wore 
these nowadays. 








“An English Countess, shortly visiting 
Hollywood for a limited period, is prepared to 
lecture or take Film Stars for Private Lessons 
in the pure accent essential for Talkies.”’ 

Daily Paper. 
We understand that the Countess-ence, 
if not the quintessence of the King’s 


English is guaranteed. 
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THE CASTLE FALLS... | 


. . | 

(On discovering that in my own borough | 
there are 16,000 more women electors 
than men). 


Do what you will with us, | 
Lady, we are yours, 
For the old days are over 
When Edwin was in clover, 
All the gay arena 
Is ripe for Angelina; | 
Now goes it ill with us 
Worms in plus-fours, 


Man, long the master, 

Held you as a pawn, 
Captured you in battles 
And treated you as chattels, 
Made his legislation 
An insult to your station, 

That was a disaster— 

Come3 now the dawn! 


Take away our baccys, 
Take us out to teas, 
Carry on like bullies 
About our winter woollies, 
Live in several houses 
With several different spouses, 
We are lower than your lackeys, 
We are less than Pekinese. 


Here's an end of dalliance, 

The triumph pageant rolls! 
Through all the empty speeches | 
The politician screeches, 

I can hear the armies muster, 
The armies with a duster, 
The powder-puff battalions 
Are marching to the polls. 


In beauty and in passion 
No longer is the spell, 
You can regulate our taxes 
And cut us up with axes ; 
The siren and the goddess 
Are on legislative bodies 
With all their ancient ration 
Of loveliness as well. 


We bow before the beauty, 
But love is blent with fear, 
For the pass is sold and taken, 
The fortresses are shaken ; 
There never was equality 
Between our kinds of jollity, 
And we shudder at the duty 
That hangs above our beer. 


Then issue the decretals, 
O lady, as you choose, 
The happy day is over 
When Edwin was a rover, 
All the gay arena 
Is ripe for Angelina, 
We are nothing but the beetles 
That crawl beneath her a 
VOR. 





The Mysterious Note. 





“Tt smelt of violet, and began without a 





beginning.”—Serial in Daily Paper. 
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THE PAMPERED PESSIMIST. 
“THEY RELIEVE ME OF MY RATES, BUT THEY DON’T GIVE ME RAIN. THEY 
PROMISE TO BUY MY BEEF FOR THE FIGHTING SERVICES, AND THEN THEY TALK 
ABOUT DISARMAMENT. THERE’S ALWAYS A CATCH SOMEWHERE.” 
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Teacher. “YOUR ESSAY IS VERY GOOD, BUT IT'S THE SAME AS JOHNSON’S. 
Pupil. “Tuat JOHNSON’S IS VERY GOOD TOO.” 





THE DIN-PALACE, THE SMELLIES AND 
THE FUTURE OF THE THEATRE. 


In 1945 the English language was 
almost extinct. For a generation the 
land had been deluged with the strange 
accents and stranger expressions of cer- 
tain kinds of residents of certain parts 
of the United States. By gramo- 
phone and newspaper, by moyie and 
noisie, by book and by wireless, the 
tide of corruption swept in. Every 
British girl had become a “cutie” 
or a “baby,” and every British infant 
was born howling through its nose. In 
the schools some effort was still made 
to teach the English tongue; old gramo- 
phone-records of pre-war days were 
played in class, and the listless children 
were told that that was how their 
fathers used to speak. They replied, 
“That's not how Hoytie Henna, the 
Universe’s Vamp, speaks,” and rushed 
out to the nearest noisie. 

The theatres were still as flourishing 
as ever (though still complaining as 
busily as ever) ; for intelligent people had 
soon grown tired of tinned orchestras 
and potted passion, however noisy. 
Even when the frou-frou of the chorus- 
girls’ skirts was faithfully reproduced 
by a special mechanical process the 
tired business man ungratefully decided 
that, after all, it was not quite the same 
thing. He also preferred a flesh-and- 
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WHAT SHALL I CONCLUDE FROM THAT?” 








blood comedian who could put in a 
topical gag or two, or cut out a bad 
joke, forget his lines, and do other 
human enjoyable things beyond the 
capacity of any machine. Indeed, the 
more perfect, mechanically, the noisies 
became the more they sent people back 
to the theatre. For as soon as there 
was presented a perfect photograph of 
the human body, with a perfect photo- 
graph of the human voice, and a perfect 
reproduction of the colours of the scene, 
people said, ‘“‘ Well, do you know, there 
are places in London where you can 
see real actors doing this!” and off 
they went to the theatre. The theatre 
in 1932 was regarded as rather an 
amusing freak, but in 1933 it became 
the rage; and after that it never looked 
back. 

But the noisies, not to be beaten with- 





out a struggle, piled stunt upon stunt, 
and thus continued to attract the! 
novelty-loving youth of the country. | 
The Din-Palaces, as they came to be| 
called, were made ever vaster and more | 
luxurious. No effort of body or mind was | 
required of the noise-goer. Lifts and | 
moving gangways conveyed him to his | 
seat, where he lay six inches deep in| 
plush, smoking a free cigar and drinking | 
in alternately the strains of an organ| 
played by wireless from Philadelphia | 
and the nasal observations of a Chicago 
crook with chronic catarrh. In winter 


a hot-water bottle lay at his feet, and in 
summer a small soda-fountain stood 
by his side. Comfort was the watch- 
word, and at one or two of the Super- 





Din-Palaces the whole of the vast | 
audience reclined on couches. 
And these houses, of course, for 


a | 
time drew off many of the public from 


the old-fashioned theatre, with its per- | 


pendicular seating. 
Meanwhile, technically, the screen 
strode ever forward. 


When all the de- | 


mands of hearing and sight had been | 


perfectly satisfied, the best minds of the 
film-world were turned upon the other 
senses. 


A brilliant young American | 


named Schwab invented an apparatus | 
by which smells could be photographed | 


and mechanically reproduced in con- 
junction with a noise-drama (a thing, of 


course, which the theatre has never | 


done). 

These early “smellies” made a huge 
sensation, particularly Fish, a strong 
story written “around” the life of a 
San Francisco fish-wife with homicidal 
tendencies. The synchronisation was 
exact: the moment Slooky Sal ap- 
peared on the screen with her fish- 


basket a strong smell of lobster and | 


dried haddock pervaded the audi- 
torium. The lobsters were alive, and 
not only their smell but the petulant 
crunching of their claws was clearly 
apprehended by the audience, many 


























| We replied that we too had our ‘ideals ” ; 
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of whom had never seen a live lobster | 
before. 

The next, and as it turned out, the 
fatal, step was the “ Feelies,” in which 
not only the faces, voices and smells of | 
the actors, but their sensations, were pho- | 
tographed, and by a delicate mechanical | 
device conveyed to the public. That 
is to say, if a “feelie” actor kissed a | 
“feelie” actress on the screen, every | 
woman in the audience had the im- 
pression that she had received an em- | 
brace, passionate or paternal as the | 
case might be; and, if the hero was 
knocked on the head by objectionable 
men, the whole house felt stunned for | 
a moment or two. 

And then at last the Government | 
acted: The mothers of Britain said that | 
they were not going to let their sons | 
and daughters enjoy, however mechani- 
cally, the caresses of Hollywood. The 
Government prohibited the import or 
manufacture of “‘feelies"”; and, while 
they were about it, they determined on 
a last attempt tosavethe English tongue 
and made it illegal to import the Ameri- 
can language by film or otherwise. 
The American Government protested. 











if they could prohibit one thing we 
could prohibit another, and in our 
opinion they were doing more harm to | 
our civilisation than Scotch whisky had | 





jever done to theirs. Whisky, we} 


| upon the body, but films have a per- 
| manent effect upon the soul. Whisky 
affects the legs, but slang and bad 


| the seas, our Customs services were 
}augmented and heavily armed, film- 
ships were pursued and shelled and | 


pointed out, has a temporary effect | 


grammar corrupt the mind. Anyhow, 
we concluded, that is definitely that. 
A host of film-smugglers then took 


ia 
many minor naval skirmishes took | 


place. At last the Grand Fleet steamed | 
out and sank a small motor-boat which 
was endeavouring to slip through with 
aparticularly cacophonous and mawkish 
“ all-feelie ’ three-reeler. War was 


| By the Treaty of Brighton America | 


1 . 
threatened, but good sense prevailed. | 
| 


agreed to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- | 
ment, and we to withdraw our Film | 
Importation Order. But the negotia- | 
tions lasted two-and-a-half years, and | 


| meanwhile the people had forgotten all | 


about films. The theatre continued to | 
| 


survive, as it has done for about two} 


'thousand five hundred years; but 


anxiety was expressed in many thea- 
trical quarters owing to an outbreak of 


thought that the new and popular sport 
of rabbit-racing was likely to kill the 


theatre. And so the march of civilisa- | 


tion proceeded. A; P. Hi. 
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Very Young Person. “O#, ARTHUR, ISN'T IT LIKE WHAT IT'S SUPPOSED TO BE?” 





reading among the people brought on | 
by a flood of cheap books, while it was | 





Now twice the leaves have drifted 
In gold and red since then, 
And two long years have lifted 
The shadows from the glen ; 
Made free of all its riches, 
Un-stalked and un-pursued, 
She meets no more the witches 
That haunted Witchie Wood, 


WITCHIE WOOD. 
To her the wood kept calling 
Whene’er she went that way ; 
She loved its red cones falling, 
Its squirrel-folk at play ; 
But through the brushwood switches 
Would peer in cloak and hood 
The bent and ugly witches 
That lived in Witchie Wood. Por behheios civ Gesiasii 


With stealthy steps and cunning Chill blood and trembling knees ; 


They followed through the fern, She knows the gnarled old faces 
They ran when she went running Are just her trusted trees ; 
And turned when she would turn. So there she reads or stitches, 


And oft in merry mood 
She laughs to think that witches 
Once walked in Witchie Wood. 


In leafy nooks and niches 
She saw their shadows brood, 
And went in fear of witches 


That lurked in Witchie Wood. W. H.O. 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
GrorGe's Rao. 

In days to come, when George has 
returned to civilization and the easy- 
chairs of the Service clubs, to doze out 
the closing stage of a mis-spent career, 
the ancients of Nukuku will tell, with 
a wealth of gesture, the story of his en- 
counter with a rhinoceros. 

In many a mud-hut thick with billow- 
ing wood-smoke black faces will peer 
eagerly through the murk to hear how 
men faced destruction in the good old 
days, and Private Ali, senile and tooth- 
less, will recall with pride 
his own part in the affair, 
and point out to his grand- 
children the regrettable de- 
cadence of modern youth in 
Central Africa. 

I fancy George will find a 
sympathetic audience less 
easy to obtain, By that 
time he is certain to be the 
worst bore in any club, and 
younger members will dis- 
cover pressing engagements 
whenever he makes his 
notorious opening, “I recol- 
lect when I was with the 
King’s Askari . ..” 

It all happened quite 
unexpectedly. George had 
gone out shooting and, with 
Private Ali at his heels, was 
lumbering through the bush, 
executing those occasional 
little sidesteps which he 
fondly believes produce an 
effect of silent progress 
through the thickest under- 
growth, 

He says that at the mo- 
ment every nerve was on 
the alert; but this hardly 
tallies with Private Ali's 
subsequent version of the 
affair, for he declares that 
George was actually engaged 
in lighting a cigarette, which is a prac- 
tice not advocated by the best big- 
game hunters. 

Still, as George says, these are in- 
significant details. The main thing is 
that without any warning there came a 
sudden snort, the crashing of branches, 
and something which looked like an ex- 
press train came roaring at them through 
the bush. 

George acted promptly. He executed 
the smartest sidestep of his existence 
and took a flying leap into the lower 
branches of the nearest tree, pulling his 
toes up just in time to get them clear 
of something huge and grey which went 
surging underneath. 

Breathing a little more easily, George 


| climbed a peg higher, and, insecurely 


perched on a swaying bough, recon- 
noitred the position. Up to that stage 
he had not realised the exact character 


of his assailant, and it was only when | hever before, nor since, has he found it 
he had composed himself that he made} so beautiful a thing to look on. He 
the unpleasant discovery that it was a) 
Simultaneously he 


very angry rhino. 
found that in his excusable haste he 
had dropped his rifle. 

There was no sign of Private Ali, and | 
George says he would never have believed 
the African bush could look so cheerless | 
and forbidding as it did from that pre- 
carious perch, with a fierce anachronism 
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from the Stone Age snorting about below. 





“ SOMETHING WHICH LOOKED LIKE AN EXPRESS TRAIN.” 


Eventually he spotted his rifle, a yard | 
or two from the tree. Unfortunately | 
it was also a yard or two from the rhino, | 
which was stamping the ground in what 
George could only regard as a most | 
threatening manner, and looking round | 
for a fresh objective. 

Obviously it was no use arguing with 
the beast, though George says he felt | 
the attack had been entirely unprovoked, | 
and simply longed to explain that he | 
bore no malice and was quite willing to 
overlook the whole affair and go home. 

At this stage his disconsolate gaze 
was attracted by an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. A neighbouring tree suddenly | 
began to sway alarmingly, though there 
was no wind, and as George stared the 
top oscillated violently and a round 








[May 8, 1999, 
black object was projected into the sun. | 
light above the leaves. It was Private | 
Ali's head, and George admits that | 


felt like blowing a kiss to his batman, 
but was restrained by the reflection 
that discipline must be maintained 
even in moments of emotional stress. | 

What he actually did was to inquire 
huskily why the devil Ali didn’t shoot, 
and the reply floated back with dulcet | 
clarity 

** Me lose him gun, Sah.” 

The rhino interrupted George's slightly 
peevish rejoinder with a 
derisive snort and, to make 
sure that Private Ali re 
mained harmless, méved 
slowly over towards bis tree. 

It was George's chance, 
and he let himself slowly 
down by his hands; but as 
his feet touched ground the 
rhino turned about and lum 
bered back. George heard 
Ali’s warning shout and 
went up that tree again in 
quick time; and the rhino, 
eyeing him distastefully 
with a small and malevolent 
eye, took up a strategic 
position between the two. 

Conversation languished, 
though once George tried 
the effect of a very adequate 
vocabulary on the rhino. 
The thick-skinned brute 
never winced. ‘Then Ali 
made a tentative but 
timed attempt to descend, 
and the rhino sent him up 
into the branches again with 
a snorting charge. George 
endeavoured to utilise the 
diversion by another dash 
for his rifle, but the rhino re- 
versed with incredible speed 
and once more George made 
an athletic climb to safety. 

The sun sank lower and the knobby 
bits of George's bough began to make 
themselves painfully apparent. Ele ob- 
served with some savage satisfaction 
that Private Ali was also labouring 
under acute physical discomfort, ev!- 
denced by the heaving of the tree as 
he changed position with increasing 
frequency. 

George tried to remember all he had 
ever read about the habits of the rhino- | 
ceros, but could not recall whether they | 
were nocturnal creatures or retired to 
bed after dark. He also wondered how 
long it would take a man to starve to 
death and whether it was possible to 
sleep on a shaky bough without let- 
ting go. 

He says too that he spent some time 
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Small Boy. “ You SEE THAT KID, MOTHER. 


| considering whether he or Ali would 


fall off first and came to the disturbing 
conclusion that Ali, being a native, was 
consequently closer to primitive man 
and the apes and therefore more likely 


| to survive an endurance test set in a 
| purely arboreal environment. 


In fact George was delving quite 
deeply into the whole Darwinian theory 


when the rhino, apparently bored with | 


the proceedings, made a totally unex- 


| pected onslaught on George's tree, and 
| the next few seconds were among the 
| busiest of that young man’s life. 


The tree quivered under the shock, 
and George, shaken almost off his 
branch, clung precariously by hands and 
feet, upside down and swinging wildly 
from side to side, experiencing all the 
sensations of a ship's monkey up the 
rigging in a gale. 

What would have happened there is 
no saying had not Ali seized the oppor- 
tunity to make a desperate sortie. The 
rhino sensed him, gave George one last 
sickening lurch and made for thedevoted 
batman. Ali retired in confusion, and 
the rhino, completely master of the situ- 


| ation, trotted from one tree to the other 


| as though imploring them to come out 
jand fight. 
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HE 


| At last he stopped, gave a final snort 
lof disappointment, shook his head sadly 
land ambled away into the deepening 
| shadows of the bush. 
| George gave him a fair start, and 
ithen, stiff and cramped, made a hesi 
| tating descent. Ali followed, and they 
gathered up their riflesand unanimously 
| agreed that there was no place like home. 

At Last the Perfect Club. 

“NEW Crus, 

Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1, 

The Club is available for non-paying 
members,” 
{dvt. in Daily Paper. 

If you stick in a jam in Grosvenor] 
Street you ‘ll know why. 


“Gate-crashing is the main trouble At 
Trinity College, for instance, the ‘crasher 
have a way of canoeing down the Bucks and | 
landing with their partners on the lawn where | 
the festivities are being held.” 

Evening Paper 


In the old days, of course, the Bucks 
wouldn't have stood this kind of treat- 
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WAS ONE OF OUR CHAPS, BUT HE CRIED SO MUCH HE GOT HIMSELF EXPELLED.” 


JESSICA IN LONDON. 


RICHARD HA® SOMETHING TO SAY. 
Jessica's my sister, 
A very nice kid; 
She's mostly pretty quiet 
And does as she is bid; 
But at anything like cricket 
She’s no good at all; 
You ought to see Jessica 
Try to throw a ball! 


‘or people to take notice 
Of what she does or sees 
And put it in a paper 
In printing, if you please... 
I never heard such nonsense 
(She ’s only ten years old), 
They don't know what they ‘re doing 
And I think they should be told. 


She'll only get conceited ; 
You know what youngsters are 
(She couldn't tell the maker 
Of a single motor-car). 
And wouldn't it be awful 
If the chaps at school should 
see...? 
It’s all very well for Jessica, 
But what about me ? 


R. FP. 
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THE NAVY OF TO-DAY. 


[A Naval correspondent of The Observer 
states that, owing to the introduction of scien- 
tific equipment, the personnel of the Navy has 
radically changed. Though the fighting spirit 
of the men remains, he says, the same, all are 
highly trained and well educated, and he feels 
| “a bit regretful” at having to shatter the 
illusion of the public that “every sailor is a 
Jolly Jack Tar, uses pungent lingo, keeps 
parrots as pets, and when he gets ashore starts 
the breezes blowing.’’} 


[x unregenerate days of old 

Our fighting Tars were bad and bold ; 
Poll-parrots were their favourite pets 
And all of them were arrant “ wets" 
Who faced the tempest, flood and fog 
Well primed with stiff Jamaica grog. 
Their language, I regret to state, 
Though picturesque and most ornate, 
Exceeded in its rich variety 

The bounds of really strict propriety. 
They bandied rude and salty jests, 
Had mermaids tattooed on their chests, 
And danced without reproof or check 
Uproarious hornpipes on the deck. 

In short, our sober native land 

Was guarded by a breezy band 

Of jovial sea-dogs brisk and bluff, 
But rather less polite than tough. 


If such a legend lingers yet, 

Quite firmly, though with some regret, 
[ take it on myself to say 

That this is not the case to-day. 


Far different in point of fact are 
The manners of the modern Jack Tar. 
His ways are quiet and refined, 
As well befits a cultured mind, 
And since those parrots were removed 
His conversation ’s much improved. 
The men you ‘ll meet on board our ships 
| Are scholars to the finger-tips 
(For how could poor unlettered boobs 
Get busy with torpedo-tubes ?), 
And, though they still remain indeed 
True scions of the bulldog breed 
Who zealously preserve as such 
The old audacious ** Netson touch,” 
They also firmly tread the paths 
| That wind among the higher Maths. 
And resolutely rule the sea 
By scientific formule. 


C. L. M. 





A Bantam Jockey. 

“Child's Donkey, very pretty, young, well- 
behaved, and absolutely reliable, no vice or 
tricks, regularly ridden by small chicken, and 
led by nurse.”— Weekly Paper. 


“PoLice ARREST ALLEGATIONS,” 
Daily Paper. 

| So they have caught up with rumour 

at last. 


“ FrornaL JEWELLERY, 
Orange blossom wedding rings are a part of 
the charming fashion for floral jewellery.” 
Daily Paper. 
There is also a lot to be said for Forget- 
me-not ones. 





CAPTIONS COURAGEOUS. 


In the village where my earliest years 
were spent there was a “fancy” shop 
kept by two sere sisters. Every now 
and again they had a Selling-Off of stock. 
Nobody bought anything, but every 
item was scrupulously marked down. 
|Not only this, but show-cards and 
tickets were unearthed and pinned on 
to the display to rouse the acquisitive 
passions of the mob. 

The sisters were good women, but 
they had no journalistic flair. This 
resulted in their putting in a prominent 
position in the window a grim photo- 
graph of the Vicar in a fancy frame, 
marked ‘‘ Very Pretty.” 

And I remember seeing in the window 
of a West-End milliner, who had just 
received his Spring stock of hats, a 
model labelled ‘Of Pristine Freshness.” 
And I carry away a deathless memory 
of a bag shop which, after eulogising its 
pochettes on card after card, at length 
came down to the dud of the collection, 
the sticker, the hideously unwanted. 
| Even the proprietor seemed to recognise 
|the hopelessness of this item, but he 
went down fighting. He marked it 
‘Strong Handles.” 

Other pitfalls into which our trades- 
men punctually tumble include: 


| 


(a) The frock marked “ Perfect Fit” 
(which is patently impossible, since 
what would cling to Ciara Burt would 
fall in festoons on TaLiunan Bank: 
HEAD). 

(6) The tennis-skirt which is marked 
‘Our Specialite.” 

(c) The oblong box containing a 
bright pink four-inch baby madeof soap, 
a bottle of unspecified scent (called 
** Perfume ") and a bunch of linen vio- 
lets. The whole marked “ Useful Pre- 
sent.” 

(d) The woven underwear marked 
“Our Price 4/11""—a painful piece of 
obviousness that automatically causes 
one to murmur “Everybody else's, 
3/11.” 


And there is the terrible army of 
hosiers and grocers which marks its 
goods “Sox” and “ Dux Eggs.” 

How much better these things are 
managed in the newspaper world! The 
picture-paper’s captionist fills me with 
a respect that is at all times unwilling. 
He is never at a loss, even when it is 
quite patent to the reader that he hasn’t 
any but the remotest notion what the 
photograph represents. 

A picture of a recent Carnival at Nice 
showed a giant langouste (such as is 
served on jours maigres in Continental 
hotels). Did this floor the caption- 
writer? No. Did he label it “Very 








N 


Pretty,” “Sox,” or “Dux Egg”? No- 





ee 


thing of the sort. He ventured his all | 
on “A Funny Fellow,” and that, | 
submit, is resource. 

Perhaps a smart Society wedding | 
takes place. In this case ** Beautiful | 
Bride Weds Scottish Peer.” But if, as | 
happens far more often, the bride is | 
socially unimportant and plain into | 
the bargain, he marks her “ Yesterday's | 
Bride,” or even “Cutting the Cake.” | 

Then somebody gets up an historical | 
pageant. There is, of course, a dance, 
involving a plethora of curtseys, exe- 
cuted by blue-blooded buds in Wardour 
Street wigs. As Henry THe E:cuta 
doesn’t seem to be in evidence, or ANNE 
Bo.eyN in the scenic offing, your fellow | 
prudently dismisses this ensemble as | 
“Old World ” or “Of a Former Day,” | 
for, bereft of these unmistakable land- | 
marks, there is always the danger that 
the period might have been Elizabethan | 
or even HEeNryY THE SEVENTH, about 
whom nobody ought to be expected to | 
know anything. 

Then, in August, comes along a de 
pressing photograph of six stout Misses 
with linked arms, running on useful 
legs along a beach. He extricates him- 
self from this problem with ‘“ Sunny 
Blackpool,” “Such Fun!” or “ Health 
and Happiness.” 

Should a snapshot of His Grace of 
Slumgullion, a triangle of anonymous 
skirt and one brogan, come in, it is 
“ Duke Enjoys Joke,” but, if the Duke 
has had a temporary breeze with the 
proprietor of the paper, it is merely 
‘Seen in Paddock.” 

The photograph of an overmantel, a 
pair of vases, a hand-painted tambour- | 
ine, a telegram and a crone is accounted 
for as “103 Yesterday” (the caption | 
“Wants to Fly” is only used if a résumé | 
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| 


of the crone’s morbid activities appears | 
on the news-page). 
And then your captionist often comes | 
out strong on the side of Mrs. Grundy. | 
For he will by no means permit a photo- | 
graph of Miss Goldie Silligag clasping | 
a baby to appear without the saving | 
clause, “ Who, of course, in private life | 
is Mrs. Malcolm Dithers.” 
Finally, he is called upon to deal 
with that baffling mass of unclassified 
photographs which includes :— 





(1) The dropsical infant sitting on a 
mound of sand entirely surrounded by 
paper-bags. 

(2) The soldier carrying a turkey, a 
kitbag and a rifle. 

(3) The Buff Orpington roosting on 
the back of a mastiff. 

(4) A lady smiling at the camera 
and offering a flag-day rose to a cart- 
horse. 





} 


And even these he weathers, and dis- 
poses of by “King of the Castle, 
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“Is Mr. 


PERKINS IN?” 


Prospective Parliamentary Candidate. 


Mrs. 


Perkins. 


“ 'E 
“ 


’S IN, BUT E'S 'AVING 


"IS DINNER.” 


Candidate. 


“AH, WELL, 


WE 


'D BETTER NOT DISTURB HIM, THEN.” 


Mrs. Perkins. “You NEVER SPOKE A TRUER WORD.” 


panions ” and “‘ Beauty and the Beast.” 
And only very rarely will you find 
him al lotting the caption that ought 
to have gone with one photograph to 
another photograph, and labelling the 
latest and strangest arrival at the Zoo 
“His Maiden Speech ” and the M.P. 


| “Drinks Like a Fish.” 


Oh, stoutest of stout fellas, as they 


| say in that epic of the Legion, Bea 





Pipe! l Rac HEL. 


ih “ Quaint Com- 





SHINGLE SONG. 


BesipE my open lattice 
I brush my shingle now, 
For white as suds the cherry- -buds 
Are foaming on the bough ; 
The cowslips make a golden ring, 
The bees are everywhere ; 
I brush my shingle hard and sing 
How everything comes out in 
Spring— 
Even hair. 








“Lorp Mayor Fries to Lonpon Ix 
Tor Har.”’ 
Manchester Paper. 
The band on this type of machine should 
relieve the tedium of the } jommney. 


There was an old indy of Te 


Who gave fourpence a pound for her 


tea ; 
She said, “I don’t grudge it ; 
But—bless the dear Budget ! 
It seems that I'll now get it free.” 
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GOLF IN 1929. 


“Tr was our training that did it,” 
said GeorGr Duncan. 

“Our nerves pulled us through,” said 
a specialist—a golf specialist, I mean. 


Match. 

The intense spiritual agony which a 
first-class player of our modern com- 
petitive games may have to undergo is 
even more clearly proved, I think, by 
| Arcaig CompsTon’s pronouncement on 
| the second day of this memorable con- 
test, when he remarked (to an evening 
newspaper), “ Our inferiority complex 
has departed once and for all.” 





Compston and knowing the record of 


Looking at a photograph of ArcuHIE | 


But no. Not one of these strong 
sinewy golfers, for all their ruthless 
precision, was a stranger to fear. I will 
not say that Mrrcnern. and Duncan 
and HaGen and Diecet, and the rest 
of them were actually twittering with 


They were talking of the Ryder Cup| nervousness about what was going on 


inside their egos and their ids. I will 
not pretend that the question, ‘‘ Hoo is 
the subconscious to-day?” was defi- 
nitely put by Duncan, or that MircHELL 
replied, “‘ There’s a slight cathexis in 
the memory system, George, but I hope 
it will pass away.” 

But the words, though unspoken, 
must certainly have been in their minds. 
Then they whopped off, and in the after- 
noon GrorGe Duncan did the first nine 
| holes in thirty-one. ... He seems to 





his skill, I should never have expected | have exerted driving force without the 
him to say a thing like that. I should | ego noticing the compulsion. A merging 
never have suspected him of being even | of the conscious (Cs), the preconscious 
faintly interested in psycho-analysis. | (Pes) and the unconscious (Ues) estab- 
“If this man fails at any time,” I | lished a pyschic harmony which enabled 


should have said, ‘“‘to give the ball a 
most almighty wallop from the tee, it 
will not be on account of any inherited 
neuroses nor post-natal inhibitions, but 
more probably because he has a midge 
in his eye or his braces have come un- 
done.” 





| him to putt like a book. 
| Nevertheless, I repeat it, the nerve- 
| strain in any such combat is terrible. 
It cannot well be otherwise. It is the 
|}same with international lawn-tennis 


| and with test cricket, and, if we inter- 





be the same with them, until finally 
perhaps, the Czecho-Slovakian croquet 
skipper for 1935, going out for his 
“needle” match against Hungary, js 
reported as saying to the Lszch Times: 

‘Naturally the torture is tremendous, | 
But I am keyed to meet it. I have been 
practising nerve control, and every day 
for the past month I have skipped naked 
on the bathroom floor. Our boys have 
the best mallets that money can buy. 
They know how much is at stake. One 
and all are determined to substitute the | 
reality principle for the pleasure prin- 
ciple which reigns supreme in the id,” 

Finance worries these martyrs to 
modernamusement. Fame worriesthem. 
And there is something more. The huge 
gathering of spectators is part of the 
fiery ordeal by which the ascetic cham- 
pion’s soul is tried; and even a chess ex- 
pert, like CapaBLANcA, has been known 
to slice his pawn on to the wrong 
square owing to the excited whispering 
of the crowd. 

At Moortown, if memory serves me, 
the mob on the first day was quite un- | 
controllable. The scene on several of 
the tees was like a Welsh revivalist 
meeting or a fashionable wedding. As | 





nationalised any more games, it will 





Cheery Young Pe 


MITCHELL was about to drive, a shrill 
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treble piped up, “ O for the wings of a 
dove!” and the congregation fell upon 
their knees. The stampede from point 
to point was terrific. Women fainted 
and were trampled on. Fathers of fam- 
ilies were lost in the undergrowth, and 
children disappeared into bunkers, never 
to be found again. Many of us would 
have been put off our iron shots by the 
systematic community cries of “Up! 
Up! Up!” during the back swing and 
| the concerted ‘“‘ Whoosh !” which syn- 
chronised with the stroke itself. When 
Corton holed out, men came and pressed 
their cheeks against the cold iron of his 
putter and begged a hair of his plus- 
fours for memory. 

Such was the golf in the Ryder Cup 
Match. And, aware that it would be 
such, we should not blame GrorGE 
Drxcan and Arcuiz CompstTon if, while 
they did their deep-breathing exercises 
in the morning, or went to bed in the 
evening after a light teetotal meal, they 
felt it necessary to brace themselves up 
still further by reading a few passages 
from FrEvpD. 

Meanwhile, as the pre-talkies had it, 
in the year 1700, or thereabouts, two 
stout gentlemen with rubicund features, 
burgomasters of their town, after lunch- 
ing heartily on pheasant and hare and 
swan-pie and oysters and cheese and 





| grapes and melons and lobster and crab, 
| and a great many glasses of white wine, 
| followed up by schnapps, rolled out of 
| their hostelry into the flat lowland 
plain. Each had a piece of wood in his 
hand resembling an inebriated hockey- 
stick, and a home-made egg-shaped 
object, rather badly stuffed with feathers 
(from the swan). 
There was no one about. Nothing 
ut a windmill on the horizon and a 
couple of cows marred the level tran- 
quillity of the scene. But one said to 
the other, “ M’ynheer, there is a small 
hole made by a sunk tulip-pot, about a 
quarter of a mile from here. I will 
Wager you that I will beat my ball into 
it, across the Netherlands, in fewer 
| Strokes than you.” 

And so, wrangling peacefully, they 
set out. Halfway along, there was a 
fresh dispute as to the number of 
strokes that each had taken. Indeed, 
owing to the schnapps, neither of them 
was very sure of his count. And then, 
with one player at twenty-nine and the 
other, so he swore, not more than 
twenty-six, and no hole now in sight, 
they agreed to postpone the rest of the 
ceremony till after lunch on the follow- 
Ing day. 

“What, after all, does it matter?” 
said one of them. ‘ Nought hangs on 
the issue of the combat but our small 








wager and good fellowship.” 
If they could have looked forward, 
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Critic. “‘ THEY OUGHTER LET THE PERFESSION INTO THE ACADEMY FOR NOTHIN’. 
' 


It’D ’ELP US TO SEE WHAT THE OTHERS 


WAS DOIN’,” 











those two old cronies; if they could have | 
seen into the future and known what | 
they were doing, how they would have 
gasped! Ifthey could have been trans- 
ported to the Scotland or the England 
of two hundred years later, or, still bet- 
ter, to the private golf-links of Abraham 
T. Pullover, the multi-millionaire oil 
and rubber king, at Roughneck, Saskat- 
chewan, where he travels round the 
course, so they tell me, in a large 
motor-cab like a grass‘mower, with his 
valet, his caddie, a professional coach, 
his clubs, and his soft drink ice-soda 
machine! All day long, winter and 
summer, he spends upon that course, 
except for brief interludes, when he 





emerges, the terror of Wall Street, to | 
shake the markets of the world. And | 
on the day when he can do the long 
hole of his own private course in the 
par figure he has promised to give 
his professional ten thousand dollars 
down. 

And further, if they could have been 
transported back again to Moortown to 
see DigGEL go round in sixty-five and 
Duncan do nine holes in thirty-one, 
how they would have gasped, those 
old Dutchmen, or Flemings, hitting 
their futile feather pellets, with their 
tall hats and the exquisite lace about 
their wrists and collarbands! 





But they had no nerves. Evor, 
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PETER. 
IV.—Perer’s ATrack. 

We went to stay at the Major’s 
country cottage last week-end and we 
took Peter with us. Life in the country 
is very strange for a town dog; stan- 
dards are so different. You should have 
seen all the country dogs laughing them- 
selves ill when Peter ran yelping for 
safety because we passed a fleet of cows ; 
yet they were crouching t errified in the 
hedge when Peter, in his best Hamp- 


| stead High Street style, strolled across 
| the road two feet in front of a trades- 


man’s van, driven, I should say, by 


| Major SperRave. 


| he was yelping in the 





Becoming more acclimatised by Sun- 
day afternoon Peter slipped through the 
garden-hedge and made a voyage on his 





gether. It was nice to realise that she 
sometimes calls that dog “stupid.” 

Next minute, however, Peter had 
escaped. He raced round and round 
the front lawn, trying not to use any 
paw for longer than a split second. 
Then he jumped up and down on the 
same spot like a cat on a red-hot stove. 
Then he dashed off again yelping his 
protest to Heaven at this low-down 
game that had been played upon him. 

“Bee-stings, undoubtedly. Both fore- 
paws,” diagnosed the Major shrewdly. 

* All four paws,” I corrected, study- 
ing Peter's track style. 

‘At that point a head appeared over 
the garden hedge. It belonged to a 
little man astride a motor-cycle, with 
a flapper, a cushion, and half the blue- 
bells of Surrey on the carrier. 








and was waving his paws in the air like 
a half-run-over cockroach. It used to 
be his way of asking to have his tummy 
scratched, but now we knew better, I]t 
was rabies and he was waiting to get 
in a good bite. 

“ Hy drophobia !"’ 
with bated breath. 

** Hydrophobia be damned!" 
the Major forcefully. 

“Ah, hydrophobia,” I repeated efi- 
ciently and rushed off for a bucket of 
water. I showed it to Frances, even 
splashing it a little to let her see it was 
water. She neither shrieked, swooned 
nor took to headlong flight. The Major 
alone showed distinct signs of disgust, 
but that was only natural in one who 
has existed many years on whisky. 

“Tut, tut!” said I in my best medi- 


said Frances again 


snapped 





own. At four o'clock 
he reappeared flying 
strange signals of dis- 
tress. He was alter- 
nately jumping up and 
down like a mechanical 
toy, running in swift 
circles as if trying to 
get away from his own 
feet, standing appar- 
ently on each leg in 
rapid succession and 
rolling on his back with 
all paws marking time 
in theair. All the while 


surprised and hurt fash- 
ion of one who has had 
a dirty trick played on 
him by someone he 
trusted. We rose like 
one man—or rather like 
two men and one 
woman. 


“Oh, what has hap- 


Visitor. 
FIGHTING,” 








Villager, “IT’S JUST A FRIENDLY BOUT TO DECIDE WHO'S THE OLDEST 
IN’ABITANT, MiSs. 


THE ONE WHO LOSES WINS.” 


cal manner. ‘Wendy 
lady better. No hydro- 
phobia.” 

Emboldened by the 
result of my test, | then 
picked Peter up and | 
tried to discover which | 
paw it was. Whichever 
one | examined he licked | 
all the others, so I was | 
soon led to the deduc- | 
tion that it was all four. | 
Then the Major solved | 
the mystery by sudden- | 
ly indicating the fallow 
field adjoining his gar- | 
den and uttering two | 
words. 

It was quite true. We | 
hadn’t thought of that | 
before. But that is the | 





“IT’S DISGUSTING TO SEE TWO OLD GENTLEMEN LIKE THAT 


worst of taking a town | 
dog to the country. In | 
London they don’t have 








pened to the poor darling?” cried 
Frances. 

* Been learning tricks from a circus- 
dog in the village,” I suggested. 

“Stung. Foot. Bee,” puffed the 
Major. 

“Which foot was it then?” cooed 
Frances, catching hold of Peter, now 
behaving like a blob of quicksilver that 
has lost its mother. 

“It would appear to be the near- 
hind,” I said learnedly. Frances seized 
the hind leg nearest to her. “No, not 
that one, the other.” 

“Oh, you mean the far-hind ! 
didn't you say so?” 

* Good !” went the Major (ex- 
cavalry). 

Frances examined one foot while 
Peter wriggled frantically on his back 
and let the others race in free. ‘Do 
help me, stupid .... Oh, darling, 
you aren't of any assistance,” she con- 
tinued, speaking to nine and me to- 


Why 





‘Be careful of ‘im, Mister,” he ad- 
vised in a friendly Cockney voice. “I 
knows dawgs. Shouldn't bes ‘prised if 
‘e's mad. Bitten by one of these ‘ere 
farm dawgs. Mad. Rybies, y’ know. 
. « » Not ‘arf neither,” he added as 
Peter zigzagged through a flower-bed 
like a particularly rapid flash of light- 
ning. 

“Rabies ?” ejaculated Frances, horror- 


struck. “No?” 
“Rybies! Yus.~ You be careful, 
Miss." He nodded cheerfully, said 


again, ‘‘ 1 knows dawgs,” and departed 
with his bike, his flapper and his blue- 
bells. He left a sort of consternation. 

“Nonsense,” fumed the Major at 
last, and added, ‘Infernal nonsense,’ 
to make his meaning clear. But 
Frances was regarding a minute scratch 
on her finger. 

**Do you think he did that with his 
teeth?” she asked, looking at Peter. 
Peter had now rolled over on his back 





stinging-nettles. 

We have asked the Major to grow a | 
good thick hedge between his garden | 
and that field before we come again. | 
Privet grows quickly, Frances says, but | 
my suggestion is American currant. | 
“ Ribes ” they call it in the acre 








The Rigours of the Gogs. 


“Mr. Haining relates that two black boys 
carrying news of the search swam across five 
rivers of the crocodile-infested Cambridge 
Golf.”"—Evening Paper. 

“ They were now allowed to sepphenent t the 
jail diet with private food and the Superin- 
tendent of the Jail... ."—Indian Paper 
Directeur en casserole makes an excellent 
+] spring dish. 

“An unoccupied motor-car ran down The 
Moor, Sheffield, on Saturday night, swerved 
across the road, mounted the footpath, narrowly 
missed a few pedestrians, and smashed into a 
milliner’s shop.""—Daily Paper. 


It probably wanted a new bonnet. 
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“AND ARE YOU INTERESTED IN PICTURES, MR. SMITH?” 
“NO, MADAM; I'M AN ARTIST.” 
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AN UNHAPPY MOMENT. 
OuR PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER STARTS THE SEASON BADLY. 





“A Thank-Offering for the King’s Recovery.” 

THE appeal which Mr. Punch made last week under this 
title for the Crippled Children of Chailey had already gone 
to press before the public announcement of the generous gift 


_ offered by “ Aupax” to the London Hospitals as the nucleus 


_ idea of giving this form to his appeal was not Mr. 


of a national thank-offering for the Kina’s recovery. The 

"Punch's 
own; it originated with the pamphlet issued from Chailey 
some weeks ago, which described itself as “An Appeal to 


the Nation (and residents in Sussex in particular) to raise 


£25,000 for the rebuilding of ‘the Kitchener Huts as a 


| Thank-offering to celebrate the recovery of His Most Gracious 
Majesty.” 


Mr. Punch hopes that his loyal readers will subscribe 
liberally to the larger scheme ; but he also hopes that they 


| will not forget the humbler needs of the Heritage Craft 


Schools at Chailey, in Sussex. 





A SONG OF STRIPES. 
(Ballade.) 
Tuts is the flowering time of Fashion, 
Winter at last is over and done; 
Woman hurries to spend her cash on 
Raiment meet for the Maytime sun. 
Gone are the days whose thought we shun, 








Of biting blizzards and bursting pipes ; 
Now, in the season just begun, 
Smart Society sports small stripes. 


What is the tint the light will flash on ? 
How is the favourite fabric spun ? 
Is it the purple note of passion ? 
Is it the red of freakish fun ? 
Will dainty veiling known to the nun 
Take new French names for its novel types ? 
Of all such matters I know but one 
Smart Society sports small stripes. 


To guess at garments of Eve is rash on 
The part of him who is ApAm’s son ; 

You see her waist with a surge of sash on, 
Next day you look and the two are none. 
And stale as the relic railway-bun 

And flat as the scum of last night's swipes 
Are the large loud checks that used to 

stun— 
Smart Society sports small stripes. 
Envot. 

Ballade, swift to the printer run, 

Ere Woman's whim from the window wipes 


Proof of thy burden, hardly won— 
Smart Society sports small stripes. 
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Trespis (to Cinema). 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, April 29th.—A short but 
not uneventful day. The eventfulness 
consisted not alone in the novel ex- 
perience which the House indulged in 
of whisking through the final stage of 
the Companies Bill, a matter of a mere 
385 clauses, in four bités. It was 
contributed to by a gentleman in the 
Strangers’ Gallery, suspected of being 
either a lunatic or a Communist (if 
there is any real distinction; Commun- 
ism has been aptly described as an in- 
finite capacity for acting like a lunatic), 
who bawled the customary litany of 
“Down withs,” flung a package of leaf- 








lets among the astonished Members 
below and retired into 
the temporary custody 
of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. A female accom- 
plice, however, was 
made of sterner stuff, 
and clung to her seat, 
screaming shrilly until 
prised loose by stony- 
hearted ushers, 

While the rumpus 
was going on above, Sir 
H. Cautuey, like Hora- 
tius, continued to keep 
the Bridges Bill, and 
most of his fellow-Mem- 
bers sustained the 
deadly hail of propa- 
ganda without flinch- 
ing. 

The House gave a 
masterful exhibition of 
what it can do in the 
way of expedition when 
the way of circumlo- 
cution has failed, It 
polished off the Report 
stage and Third Read- 
ing of the Finance Bill 
in as many hours as 
on normal occasions 
taken days. 

Tuesday, April 30th.—It seems as if 
broccoli has taken a definite place in 
the hall of political fame, along with 
Mr. Lioyp GrorGr's pheasant and Mr. 
Tom Suaw's rabbit. For the moment 
it is being worked for all it is worth. 
To-day both Captain Garro-Jones and 
Mr. TuurtLe, two minds with but a 
single allowance of thought, asked the 
PRESIDENT OF THE Boarp or Trape for 
broccoli statistics. These, it appears, 
are “not separately distinguished ” in 
Trade Returns. Did the Right Hon. 
Gentleman attach any importance to 
the export of broecoli? asked Captain 
Garro-Jonzes. The Minister intimated 
that hedid. Surely the Hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, having read the Liberal 
| Green Book, did so too. 


PUCK PI 


it would have 
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Do broccoli and beef go well together ? 
asked Mr, Witu THorne d propos of no- 
thing in particular. Sir Purip was sure 
they did. He recommended the hon, 
Member to try them. And so the ball of 
persiflage passed from hand to hand, to 
the great annoyance of Commander 
WitxiaMs, who hails from what Ameri- 
can geographers would call the Broccoli 
Belt and thinks it should be taken very, 
very seriously. 

It was Major-General Sir ALrrep 
Knox who invited Sir Kinastey Woop 
to come down and investigate the epi- 
demicose refuse dumps of Iver and 
Little Britain, and Sir K. Woop, who 
replied that his Right Hon. Friend had 





appointed a Departmental Committee 





TS A GIRDLE ROUND 


Mr. AMERY. 


to consider what should be done 
about it. 

* And are we to understand that in 
the meanwhile refuse continues to be 
poured on Little Britain?” indignantly 
demanded Sir Harry Brirrar, the 
champion of all Britains great and small. 

Ariel put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes. Mr. Amery this after- 
noon took fifty and could obviously 
have smashed the record if he had 
tried. Like other Ministers, however, 
he deemed this a fit occasion to throw 
a reminiscent eye back over his five 
years at the Colonial Office. It was, 
on the whcle, an impressive survey. 

Starting from Iraq, which, he ex- 
plained, costs us comparatively little 
to-day, and passing from Palestine, 
where the Jaffa orange is booming, to 
the Dead Sea, whose briny silences are 





ABOUT THE E 
FORTY MINUTES (OR THEREABOUTS). 





only broken by the wailing cry of 
Colonel Howarp Bury, Mr. Amery 
arrived, vid Transjordania and Aden, 
at East Africa. Thereafter he flitted 
lightly from continent to continent, 
the lecture, which only needed lantern 
slides of elephants to make it complete, 
being punctuated by an occasional re- 
quest to the Minister to say a brief word 
about cotton or to inform the House 
how many dunums go to the rod, pole 
or perch, 

There is always an air of unreality 
about a Dominions debate. The Oppo- 
sition may and generally does tell the 
CHANCELLOR or THE ExcHEQuER that 
he is hurling the nation’s finances into 
irretrievable disaster; it denounces the 
Ministry of Health as 
a downtreader of 
the poor; it pours un- 
measured scorn on the 
Minister or Epuca- 
TION and proclaims the 
Home Secretary to be 
an enemy of human 
liberty. But when it 
comes to the ConontaL 
SECRETARY S turn it 
contents itself with 
wishing that he had 
said more about the 
tse-tse fly and hinting 
that the white settlers 
are still pinching the 
broad acres destined 
by nature to nourish 
therein Bongo- Wongo's 
lowing herds, 

On this occasion the 
debate only showed 
signs of animation after 
it had been directed to 
thecomparatively irrele- 
vant subject of drink. 
It was Mr. Barr who 
applied himself with 
zest to this topic, fol- 
lowed up by Lady Astor and Miss Boyv- 
rieLD. Mr. MacquistTen for once joined 
hands with the enemy and denounced 
the injury done by Durcu WitaaM, not 
alone to the native African but to our 
own people, by the introduction of 
gin. te was promptly congratulated by 
Lieut.-Commander Kenwortny, who 
said it was delightful for once in a way to 
hear a Jacobite speaking in the Houre. 

When all the polite critics had politely 
criticized and Mr. Laoyp Grorar’s 
reference to ‘niggers on bicycles "’ had 
been solemnly deprecated, Mr. Onmspy- 
Gore started to girdle the earth all over 
again. But he is not in Ariel's class 
or even in Mr. Amery’s. It took him 
over an hour! 

Wednesday, May 1st.—It being May], 
a day traditionally assigned to inter- 
national fraternization and pistols for 
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as many as care to use them, Lord 
| Crom moved that it was time the 
Government signed the Optional Clause. 
| The Clause has remained optional so 
long now that most people have for- 
gotten what it is about. Lord Har- 
SHAM, in the absence of Lord CusHen- 
pun, the official co-optimist, at Geneva, 


| moved that it should remain optional a 


bit longer. The Government, he said, 


| had agreed at-the last Imperial Con- 


| didnotexpect tosee him there again. 


| however, to that subsequently de- 
| livered by Mr. Lanspury, in which 
| he flung death, sickness, poverty, SL 
insanity and every other human 11! LD 


Health withcharacteristicabandon. {~~ 


| curtailed by the arrival of 7.3) p.m., Z 
| when the House turned to the Lon- 


| KENHEAD, In a speech that lacked 


ference to accept the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court without 
further consulting the Dominions. The 
House, by a majority of 26 votes to 17, 
agreed with him. 

The House of Commons learned with 
some surprise from the PARLIAMENTARY 
Secretary TO THE Boarp or Trade 
that importations of silent and talking 
films are not separately classified. The 
explanation apparently is that the squeal 
leaves the factory in a separate can. 

“Of course I keep on spending more 
and more,” gaid the MuINIsTeR oF 
Heautu in effect, introducing his 
Department's estimates, ‘ but it’s what 
you all expect, so we won't go into the 
sordid As the Opposition 
never rises but to denounce Mr, NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN as the nearest thing to 
that was ever born with a 
silver cheeseparer in its mouth, no ex- 
ception was taken to this opening, and 
the Minister passed on to more im- 
portant things, such as certified luna 
tics 


“ia 
details. 


Scere ode 


and how, in certain cases, an 
inopheles a day keeps the doctor 
away 

The Opposition made the custom- 
ary efforts to show that the Con- 
yt built 
any houses to speak of in spite of 
Miss Susan LAWRENCE 
“devoted herself,” as she put it, to 
the Minister as the ogre of Poor 
Law but turned aside 
from her trail of wrath long enough 
to tell Sir Kinastry Woop that she 


servative Government has n 


its claims. 


economy, 


Her assault was a mere bagatelle, 


é 
into the teeth of the Ministry of ¢ 


Whatever defence Sir Kinasiry 
Woop intended to put up was largely 


don County Council (Traffic) Bill, 
three-and-a-half hours of which 
exhausted all appetite for further 
debate. 

Thursday, May 2nd.—Lord Bin- 


something of his customary sparkle, 


| moved that the House do approve of 


ae 


the principle of the Balfour Not». No- 
body has ever doubted it, and there 
was nothing to be gained by pointing 
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THE 


KING OVER THE WATER 
M&. MACQUISTEN BETRAYS JACORITE 


SYMPATHIES 


ment approved of it; but Lord Brrkrmn 
HEAD wished to counterac 
'the evil effects of Mr. Snown1 





| 

out that even Lord ParmMoor’s amend | 
said he ‘| 
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NS par 


lay T a 
. LE BRITAIN | 
REFUSE MAY 
BE TIPPED 
HERE 


| 





“ ALAS, 


MY LITTLE BROTHER!” 
Sirk Harry Britrain 
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tisan attack on the Note in the Com. 
mons. He did it quite effectively, 
and Lord Metcuerr did it even more | 
effectively. Lord Parmoor made a 
brave show of defending Mr. Snow. 
DEN’S egregious utterances (with which | 
he clearly had no sympathy), and Lord | 
THomson annoyed Lord Brekennean by | 
throwing some figures of the American | 
Institute of Economics in his teet} 
Then all the Noble Lords began to | 
interrupt each other with questions and 
to answer “No” when they meant 


\** Yes,” and ‘* Yes” when they meant 


“No,” until with great relief they passed 
on to the smoother problem of Recon 
stituted Cream, 

The House of Commons went into 
Committee on Estimates of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, but Members 
never really warmed to their work, and 
the thrill erstwhile imparted by milk, 
broceoli, herrings and sugar-beet could 
not be revived, Everybody looked re- 
lieved when the House turned to give 
the London Traffic Bills a third reading 








A SUBURBAN BACKWOODSMAR. 
JONES wrung my hand in a mercile 
grip. 
“ Hello, pard !"’ he shouted. 
**Pard’?” I echoed, feeling whethe: 
any bones were broken 
‘Short for ‘pardner,’” he explains 
“You'll hear it a lot lumi 
men and prospectors oub in the 


amony 


Great North-West, on El Gra 
Chaco and south of Rio Gr 
‘Partner,’ it means.”’ 

“Quite,” I said. “Been t 
pictures lately i. 

“That Hollywood frame. 


he sneered ie Nope. | 
sure ‘nough thing or nix.” 

“Then you've got the touch of 
spring,” I suggested. 

“Betcha life,” he agreed pictur 
esquely. ‘And what do we do with 
a glorious spring day like this ? 

*Oleaning,” I hazarded. 


WW it 
Wit 


“Yessir. Or the office. Whe 
the trees are bursting with sap and 


the little lambs jump for joy, we 
crawl to the oflice and add up oti 
people’s money. Why do we doit 
Why should men with thews and | 
sinews made for a mustang’s flanks 


sit on an office stool and dictate 
‘reference yours of even date 
I’ve a good mind to cut it.” 

“Why not?” I suggested. 

“The wife for one thing,” he | 
answered morosely, ‘ She ‘d neve: 
understand the primeval urge in a 
man’s breast for nights in the open 
with stars gleaming like diamond 
in a velvet sky. Why should | be 
tied to a woman's apronstrings In a 
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FUN-RUNNING IN DAYS OF YORE, 


SMUGGLING ABERDEEN JOKES OVER THE BORDER IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


|smug little suburban villa? Why 








shouldn't I hack my way through the 
scrub or blaze a trail across the forest ?”’ 

“ Blaze away,” I encouraged him. 

“IT don’t see why we shouldn't,” he 
mused. ‘ For week-ends, anyway.” 

“We?” I echoed. 

“There ought to be a pardner. You 
couldn't swap yarns around the camp- 
fire or play poker without a pardner. 
You'd look silly trying to sit round a 
camp-fire all by yourself.” 

“I'm very busy just now,” I hinted. 

“Busy?” he echoed  scornfully, 
“We're allbusy. Bustling round doing 
nothing in particular, Footling. We 
gotta think out life afresh. Tell you 
what. Just come up to my place for a 
cup of tea and we'll thresh this out.” 

I strode beside him and tried to keep 
pace with his long, easy backswoods- 
man’s stride, 

“Rough it,” he continued—*‘ really 
rough it, mean. Sleep hard and work 
hard. Look at that hand.” 

_ He waved a podgy paw for me to 
inspect. 

“It's the hand that raised us above 
the brute beast. Note how prehensile 
it is. The most perfect tool in the 
world, With training it can do any- 
thing from playing a sonata to tying a 
boot-lace. That hand could kill and it 
could rescue you from death. And what 
do we do with our hands?" 

“Put them in other people's pockets,’ 
[ suggested. 


‘*Can you, for instance,” he went on, 
sweeping aside my interruption, “ get 
your food by them? Can you trap a 
rabbit or snare a snipe? Can you kindle 
a fire with two dry sticks to make tea 
in a billy? Can you cateh and gut a 
fish? I should like to see you get a 
meal ready with those hands of yours. 
You'd only ring a bell.” 

“Why not?” | asked. 

‘Suppose there was a revolution here 
and people didn’t answer bells any more ? 
Suppose you had to fend for yourself 
or starve?” 

“T daresay I could learn,” I said. 

“Then you'd better come with me 
this week-end and learn now. Here we 
are. We'll just diseuss it over a cup of 
tea, and in three days’ time we shall be 
drinking out of a billy and eating a hare 
we've hunted, caught and cooked with 
our own hands.” 

He placed a finger on the electric bell 
of “The Shack.” Nothing happened. 

‘Maid 's day out,” he remembered. 

He rang again. Still nothing hap- 
pened, 

“Wife out too, I expect,” he grunted, 
fumbling in his pocket. ‘Hell, I've 
lost my latch-key.” 

‘We could climb up by our prehensile 
hands,” I suggested, “and enter through 
the bathroom window.” 

“What would the neighbours say ? ” 
“T'll slip round the back 


he gasped. 








‘land see if the kitchen window is un- 


| latched.” 





In two minutes he returned. 

‘‘ Nothing doing,” he reported. And 
what’s the good of breaking in, any- 
way ? I've peeped through the windows 
and there's not a thing ready. Always 
like this when I bring anyone home for 
tea.” 

“Don't let me give you any trouble, 
old man,” I pleaded. “ I'll run off, if 
you don’t mind, and we can have our 
crack another day.” 

“Not on your life, pardner,” he in- 
sisted; “I'm not going to be beaten.” 

“Splendid!” I cried, ‘May I help? 
I'd love to rub two dry sticks together 
and watch the billy boil. Where shall 
we build the camp-fire ?”’ 

“Tt's a bit chilly for tea out-of-doors,” 
he decided ; “I thought of popping into 
the little tea-shop at the corner. They 
put on quite a civilised tea for one-and- 


six,” ig WR 


The Joys of Juxtaposition. 
“ Books of the day: Lord Birkenhead’s 
Speeches ; Bible Stories Retold.”’ 
Daily Paper. 





Memories of a Point-to-Point. 
On Monday I have had to pay 

For pots of soothing ointment 
Because | kept, on Saturday, 

A point-to-point appointment. 


“Wanted, Gardener, must be experienced, or 
useless.'’—Herts Paper. 
On the whole we prefer them experi- 
enced, 
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| strips? 
| the false logic that prejudice can force on 





| he would not have been wiser 
| have foreseen his development 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
B. K. 

Ir has always seemed to me a pity, 
if not a calamity, that the admirable 
| cinema comedian with the long grave 
face, the profoundly melancholy eyes and 
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In his new picture, Spite Marriage 


ing lion 
illustrated. 
pathetic creature, with a dog-like devo- 





one of those Metro-Gotpwyn-Mayers | after be has driven a taxi over a pier 

which are ushered in by a glorious roar- | head; and, true to tradition, each time 

nearly all B. K.'s variety is|the frying-pan is evaded it is only for 
We see him at first as a|a worse fire. 


tion such as no other film artist can! Sprte 
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escapades. These mostly occur at sea 


The advertisements, I 


Marriage 


notice, cal 


“oe 
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} " | 
the astonishing nimbleness, whom we} 


know as Busrer Keaton, should not by | 
some other name be known. For quite} 
ilong while, owing to suspicion of this] 
name, | found myself unable to test his | 
quality. 1 could not believe that anyone 
called Buster could be anything but 
sheer elementary slapstick. Was there 
not a Buster Brown, a hero of the comic 
And were not therefore (such is 


us) all Busters alike? The loss was} 
mine, as I discovered when at last | 
dragged myself, or was dragged, to one 
of B. K.'s films; but I suspect that he 
himself has now and then wondered if 
could he 

had he 
begun with a name worthier of his dis- 
tinction, 

Asa comedian B. K, occupies a middle 
place between Cuartie Cuariin and 
Harotp Lioyp. He has some of 
Cuartie's more subtle mannerisms and 
some of Haroip Lioyp's frenzied agility. 
But he is at the same time intensely 
individual, with a charm all his own 
and features of a seriousness, dashed 
with dejection, so stabilized that they 
never relax. Some day, when he is 
tired of being a funny man, unless of 
course the Talkies completely submerge 
him first, he will be able to make an 
audience cry. 
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B. K. IN THE IMPERTURBABLLITIES. 
suggest, the object of his adoration 
being a frivolous actress named Trilby 
Drew (Miss Dororny Senastian). Then, 
when he takes the place of one of the 
actors so as to be nearer his divinity, 
we see him as a master of absurdities ; 
and lastly, when he is flying from the 


law, there is a miraculous 


ol 


surfeit 





Is 1t Done? on, A Hint TO True Roya. 


Yacut S@uapRON, 








Cyclopian laughter” ; and 
was laughter enough, even if we w 
not all one-eyed, But the word 
chanalia unfortunately 


has too mi 


Bacchanalia of 


i 


! 
truly there 





1} 


truth, for about ten minutes of the film 


are given to B. K.'s struggles with 7rilby 
Drew when, after marrying him out of 
pique, she has become horribly drunk, 
These ten minutes, although they com 
prise some funny acrobatics, are to the 


mind of the Cyclops now writing a blot | 


on the picture, which certainly does 
not need them. Under no conditions 
even in the broadest farce 
woman fair game. 

For the rest I can very heartily com 
mend Spite Marriage not only as a 
screen comedy, but as an example of the 
cinema at its most 


isa drunken 


adventurous and | 


resourceful and least like a Talkie. That | 
decorum of movement which the Talkie | 


imposes is here defied to the utmost; 
nor even in theearlier and comparatively 
staider parts is there an instant when 
speech would be a real addition. No 
one—once the improbable fact that the 
expensive hero is only a small jobbing 
tailor has been grasped— is ever at least 
in doubt as to what is happening and 
why. But it is doubtful if, when a 
Talkie is put on in a theatre of similar 
dimensions, the occupants of the dis- 


tant gallery seats will be as assured ol | 


BE. VY. L. 


enlightenment. 

















cement 
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“WUFFY.” 


He was tiny and tubby and square, 
Extremely confiding and chummy, 
He lay on his back with his feet in the 

air 
And begged me to massage his 
tummy. 
[t was nearly eight summers ago, 
Attached to a barrel I found him; 
He was “only a mongrel,” a “nuisance,” 
and so 
They said they were going to “drownd 
him.” 





I'd intended to purchase a dog 
Of pedigree, handsome and showable, | 


And he, with his head like a white! 
golliwog, 
Was, snobbishly speaking, unknow 
able ; 
| But flop at my feet he fell down 
And said unmistakably, “ Buy 
ee yee 
His owner, accepting my proffered hal! 
crown, 
Just spat on the coin and said | 
“Blimy!" 
/ | 
| The family weleome was cool, 
j 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Unfriendly, distinctly derisive, 
Implied I'd been several sorts of a| 


fool 
Their comments were harsh and in- 
cisive ! 


It took him inside of two days 
To conquer their prejudice, rout it, 
And now, if they deem you unlavish 
of praise, 
They ‘re apt to be nasty about it. 


They fly to his beck and his call | 
(Despotic his rule, though benignant), 
If | venture to discipline mildly, at all, | 
They ‘re all up in arms and indignant 

He's never appeared at a show 
(“Too draughty and cold in that 
Hall for him’’), 
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PUBLICITY IN ART. 


A few Extracts from our Illustrated Dailies :—~ 





Miss Vieke 
PICTURK 18 
ACADEMY, 


Le SmItH, 
HUNG IN THE 


WHOSE 
ROYAL 


MR. PERENNIAL 
PICTURK 18 NOT 
ROYAL ACADEMY 


BROWN, WHOSE 
HUNG IN THE 





wet 











Mr. GOYA ROBINSON, 


TURE 
HAVE 


is NOT 
BEEN, 


WHOSE PIC- 


Miss ANGELICA WHITTLE, WHOSE 


HUNG 


BUT OUGHT TO 


PICTURE 18 HUNG, 
TO HAVE BEEN 


BUT OUGHT NOT 


But his Parry ‘s sure, if he ever did go, 
The whole bench of judges would fall 
for him. 


For ratting he hasn't a flair, 
Though once (perhaps feeling the 
stigma ?) 
He brought us a very dead rodent (but 
where 
He obtained it remains an enigma) ; 
Still, lenty of cats he has treed ; 
Of bones there is no better burier ; 
And if any stranger should question his 
breed 
We coldly say, “ Wuffyham Terrier.” 


Should the Ether be Purified ? 
“2.80. Broapcasr to SCHOOLS. 
Miss Ruopa Power, ‘ What the Onlooker 
saw. (Course ITT) Beaux and Belles in Bath.’ ”’ 
Wireless Paper ; 











What is the Home Srcrrrary doing? 
austen cesenctteetestemeertinteenennenenenemnain = _ o — — 





Kinet Athy A on 
Darsy Dimpne, or PECKHAM, 
WHOSE REJECTED PICTURE,” CHAOS,” 
WILL SHORTLY BE ON SHOW IN 
LONDON, 


Ma. AL¥ JONES, MASTER BULLDER, 


“WHAT I8 THE 
FoR?” 18 CREAT- 


WHOSE ARTICLE, 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
ING SUCH A STIR.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
(AMBASSADORS). 
Patrick HamintTon 


| that his precocious “Thriller 
He would, I 


“Rorr” 
Mr. 


| suggested by De Quincey. 


| suppose, consider it sufliciently obvious 
| that it was also suggested by a notori- 
| ous Chicago tragedy. 


geniously constructed 
macabre, and, seeing that 


we know, a few moments 
after the rise of the curtain, 


| that the two decadent un- 


} 


| dergraduates have brought 


their murdered man straight 
from the Coliseum, have 
strangled him, and that his 


| body has been crammed into 


the Italian chest that holds 
the centre of the stage, it is 
a real achievement of the 
authorto hold our interest to 
the end. There were indeed 
moments when success 


| seemed to me to hang in the 


balance. Perhaps the pro- 
ducer at the beginning a 
little over-stressed the sug 
gestion of horrors in being 


/and in store by the long 


| ence in 


silences in the dark, the fur- 
tive movements, the flicker- 
ing matches. Some mis- 
placed laughs from the audi- 
torium went near to breaking 
the spell. But author and 
actors subdued their audi- 
time, and even a 
resilient babbler in the front 
row of the stalls, who was 
bent on impressing his long 
suffering family with his 
merry wit and airy nonchal- 
ance, fell suddenly silent 
not indeed before hints had 
been conveyed by an angry 
neighbour that it would be 
better so. 

Wyndham Brandon and 
Charles Granillo then, two 
clever Oxford undergradu- 
ates, after a course of 
NierzscuHe on the duty of 
living dangerously, decide to 
murder a companion, There 
is to be no motive, so there 
can be no detection if such 
clever people as themselves 
conduct their operations 
cautiously. But there will be 
the exquisite thrill of danger 
adroitly escaped, and this 
can be heightened and varied 
by inviting the father of the 
dead boy and other friends 
to an informal supper, and 
the meal shall be set out 


upon the chest. It is indeed 


Rope is an in- 
study in 





trically effective situation. 
nerve holds well ; 
tells us 


was | murderer or safe for his accomplice. 





the | the light shall be switched off. 
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ing up before his visit, he has heard | acqué aintance, 
Granillo passionately clamouring that | “ chest” 
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Wyndham Brandon. . . . . MR. 


\| 





AAS Evney. 


THE POET-SLEUTH. 
Rupert Cadell . . « Mr, Ernest MILTon. 
Charles Granillo . . . Mr. ANTHONY IRELAND. 





scans aan MUU * 


JOLLY YOUNG SLAUGHTERMAN (VICTIM IN CHEST). 
BRIAN AHERNE. 





complex 
He has! yarns ended with bones buried in chests 
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a \ bizarre as it is unque stionably a thea- | then, as the others. have not, some 
Brandon's | s! light warning of something amiss. and 
Granillo’s needs | | makes a sudden guess at the appalling 
more whisky than is prudent for a) | truth, which he then proceeds to estab. 
It | lish by a shrewd piecing together of small | 
is the poet and poseur, Cadell, who | sc raps of evidence. The guess is inspi ed 

proves the Nietzsc heans’ undoing. Ring- | by remembrance, from his childhcod’s 


that Brandon had a 


all his imaginative 


And from that point, with 
Brandon's inevitable crim. 
inal’s vanity aiding, every- 
thing is easy. Too easy, per- 
haps, that fatal C olise um 
ticket protruding from the 
waistcoat-pocket of (ranillo: 
but no one with a sound 
taste for horror need com- 
plain. 

The duel between the over- 
confident Brandon (Mr. 
BriaAN AHERNE) and the re- 
morseless Cadell (Mr. 
Nest MILTon) is s admirably 
worked up, and as Brandon's 
nerve begins to give way and 
finally breaks down under 
the pressure of C 
attack opportunity is 
to Mr. 


wlell’s 
given 
AHERNE {or a very 





Er | 


forceful piece of acting. He 


indicates with great skill the 
murderer's gradually dawn- 
ing doubts of his security, 
and the final abject coward- 
liness of his surrender is very 


convincingly done. Mr. Ex- | 
NEST Minron’s excellently- | 


written part was embroid- 


ered by him with that strong | 


feeling for effective colour 
which informs his acting. 
As the pose gradually fell 


away from the young poet | 


under the stimulus of his 
horror and his 
actor gave us a touch of that 
quality of deep emotion and 
pent-up force which distin- 
guishes fine from mere com- 
petent playing. 

Mr. AnrHony [RELAND 
played the foil” part of 
Granillo with sound judg- 
ment—a part thatit would be 
easy to play in a wrong key. 

When, | wonder, will 
authors realise that 
deafness is not really one of 
the world’s best jokes? A 
clever little 
tragic 
firmity was given by 
Avex Frizecy,and Mr. Paut 
Gui interpreted withe harm 
ing tact the kindly shy old 
Sir Johnstone 
murdered boy’s father. 7. 


anger the 


stone- 


study olf this | 
laughter-moving In- | 
"Miss | 
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Picnicker. “ BLIMEY! SOMEBODY ’S PINCHED THE CAR.” 
Farmer. “No, I BORROWED IT TO SEND FOR A POLICEMAN.” | 


THE APPROPRIATOR. 
Tue range of SHAKESPRARE’s myriad-minded wit 
Elicited the tribute, not unfit 
In recognition of his varied lore, 
That “ Wit1aM always has been there before "’ ; 
But, speaking quite correctly by the card, 
I can produce a rival to the Bard 
A friend whose name, in deference to his kith, 
I veil beneath the pseudonym of Smith. 


Smith sat upon the knee of Ropert Brownine ; 


Saved Swinpurne more than once from death by 


drowning ; 
Taught in the ‘seventies Bernarp SHaw to swim, 
And later wrote the first review of Kim; 
Suggested racing to great Sonny Jorn, 
Outlines to WELLS and scouts to BAapEN-PowELu. 
Smith also first acclimatised the slogan 
And introduced the berry of the logan. 
Smith was the first to recognise on circuit 
The great abilities of Norman Birkett. 


Kreister and Tunney, Linpperar, Doveras Lowe, 


Their triumphs to his powerful backing owe. 

Smith first taught duchesses to say “Oh, gosh!” 
Give cocktail-teas and give up lemon-squash. 
Smith first proclaimed the gospel of “awareness ” 
And preached the cult of slimness and of spareness. 
Smith was the first to welcome the skyscraper, 
Discovered Mussonint and Ruts Draper, 

First wedded rag-time measures to the dance 

And first took off his hat in print to France. 





PPG ARR E ES 








In fine, if any catchword stormed the town, 

If any signal act achieved renown 

Or typified the spirit of our time, 

From the ridiculous to the sublime, 

Smith automatically claimed the credit 

Of having coined, inspired, or done or said it. 
Smith made the wittiest joke, the wittiest pun ; 
He was the man behind the Throne or gun, 
Foca, Hate, Luoyp GrorGe and Hovuss all rolled in one. 
He was the Hidden Hand, the Master Mind, 

And left poor SHAKESPEARE panting far behind. | 








Smith Minor Again. 

From a recent Latin examination paper: ‘‘ Ariadne gladium 

ei dedit.”” “Ariadne gave him the glad eye.” | 
leaecors 
Questions which Answer Themselves. 

“Mr, Batey (Socialist, Spennymoor) is to ask the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday if he will take steps to provide that there shall be a 
general election on. the polling day at the forthcoming General | 
Election.’’— Newcastle Paper, 





“The environs are charming—the ironworks at Onakaka, cement 
works at Terekohe, and coal mines at Puponga.” 
New Zealand Paper, 


Eh! but they ’re nowt to the view from Wigan Pier. 





The Last Rose of Rugéger. 
“While at Oxford he had the unusual distinction of being asked to 
play against England by France and by France against England.” 
Daily Paper. 
But he never had the distinction of being asked by France 
to play against the French. 
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PULL DOWN WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


Mr. Pamir Sxowpen is famous for 
his logic and the purity of his motives. 
A kicking mule is not more logical or 
tenacious of purpose. When he be- 
comes Chancellor of the Exchequer 
again he proposes to kick up his heels 
and do a great deal of repealing. He 
is going to repeal the McKenna Duties 
because they are logically a blot on a 
‘Free Trade” country ; he wouldn't mind 
repudiating the Balfour Note because 
logically we ought to receive what we 
owe, although, not quite so logically, 
he is in favour of the cancellation of 
debts; possibly he will scrap the Sugar 
Duty, because logically a cup of tea 
ought to be taxed all through or not at 
all; and he is going to repeal the 
Totalisator Act because logically it is 
founded upon the evil of gambling and 
betting. Repeal, repudiate, cancel, 
abolish—such is the song of the im- 
peccable mule, and logic is its inspir- 
ation. 

Well, if logic is to rule our lives, Mr. 
SNowben, let us have lots more logic. 
I must point out to you, as I have 
pointed out before, and shall doubtless 
point out again, that— 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE WAS BUILT 
WITH MONEY OBTAINED BY A 
SERIES OF STATE LOTTERIES. 

Here, Mr. Ssowpen, is another grand 
opportunity for logical destruction. 
Cancel Westminster Bridge! This 
bridge, which shamelessly bestrides the 
Thames at the very heart of Empire, 
with every pier embedded deep in the 
degradation of the people! Founded 
on avarice and thriftlessness, it stands 
all day beside our blameless Parlia- 
ment, shaming the legislators with its 
corrupt associations. Every omnibus, 
Mr. Snowpen, which crosses that bridge 
is supported by the gambling habit, by 
ruined homes and shattered characters. 
Repeal it, repudiate it, cut it out ! 








| mark of the bet. 


And there is another thing— 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM WAS BEGUN 
WITH MONEY OBTAINED BY A STATE 
LOTTERY. 

The British Museum bears also the 
Reckless fathers, 
greedy for gold, turning a deaf ear to 
their babies’ cries for bread, knocked 
down their wives, rushed out into the 
street and flung their savings into a 
lottery. And from this corrupt origin 
has sprung that Collection to which the 
unsuspecting parents of to-day convey 
their innocent children, Oh, Mr. Sxow- 
DEN, you are no logician if you slay the 
Totalisator and let the British Museum 

survive | 


| One more drop of logic for the legis-|It is suspected th 
lator. We are not to tax betting be- | for it. 





cause it is an immoral indulgence and 
because the bookmaker will not pay. 
Truly a nice encouragement to the vir- 
tuous. Be naughty enough or dishon- 
est enough and you will not be taxed ; 
the respectable will pay. But is even 
this curious policy to be logically pur- 
sued? What about the consumption 
of “alcohol,” Mr. SxowpEn, an “evil” 
and a “degradation” (according to you) 
almost as powerful as betting? Yet the 
State, the holy State, is not ashamed to 
countenance this harmful appetite by 
taxing it; on the contrary, it draws there- 
from something like £150,000,000 per 
annum—one hundred and fifty million 
poisonous pounds! Where is the logic of 
this, Mr. Snowpen? Did it not hurt you, 
when you were Chancellor, to have to 
include those tainted millions in the 
national balance-sheet ? Did not every 
penny of it cry out to you, “I am the 
price of the demoralisation of the peo- 
ple”? No. You were glad to get it. 
With no noticeable reluctance you put 
your hand in my pocket and your con- 
i science in your own; and when you take 
them both out, when you think it is as 
wicked to tax my beer as the other 
man’s bets, I may begin to believe in 
your unswerving logic and uncom- 
promising conscience. Meanwhile, with 
the greatest possible respect, you strike 
me as a muddle-headed humbug. 
Down with Westminster Bridge, the 
British Museum and the Beer Duty! 








A. PH. 

Endorsements Which We Long to Hear. 
“Mr, —— has played with —— Bats for 
many years. “ He endorses the —— Bat in 


the strongest possible language.”’ 
Batmaker’s Advertisement, 
Dietetics for Cannibal Epicures. 

* One cannot eat one’s cake and haveit; nor 
at the same time the President of a republic 
from Dublin and of a dominion at Geneva,” 

Sunday Paper. 


““Once Bitten...” 

If a swindler again ever ventures 
To sell me dud shares or debentures 

May he go for all time 

To a very warm clime, 
Where there 's weeping and gnashing of 

dentures. 

| With increased unemployment it is not 
| surprising that the demand for what are mostly 
foodstuffs of a semi-luxury nature was of a 
hand-to-mouth character.’’—Financial Paper. 
No; we are not surprised. 





“Those who have teen privileged to see the 
portrait of ex-Provost , Which is now at 
the Municipal Buildings in readiness for the 
presentation to-morrow, have been struck by its 
remarkable likeness to the criginal.’’ 2 





Scots Paper. 
at he may have sat 








THE NEIGHBOURS. 

Oxce among the woodlands 

That whispered on a hillside 

A Lover of the Beautiful used blissfully | 

to roam, | 
Saying: “ This is wonderful ! 

Marvellous! Exquisite ! 

I'll build a little bungalow and here 

I'll make my home.” 


Then he found an architect 
Of skill and ingenuity, 
Who drew a dainty picture of a cosy 
little cot, : 
Fashioned inexpensively 
(Concrete-block and three-ply), 
Gabled in a rural style to suit that 
woodland spot. 


Lovers of the Beautiful 
Are, happily, no rarity, 
And presently another came, when all 
the trees were green, 
Saying: “ Oh, magnificent ! 
Heavenly !, Miraculous ! 
I can’t go back to Battersea and leave 
this sylvan scene.” 





Swiftly then the rumour ran 
Of bluebells and anemones, 
Of misty mellow distances and stream- 
lets rippling clear ; 
Lovers of the Beautiful 
On bicycles, in char-i-bancs, 
Came and cried : “That settles it! We'll 
build our nest right here.” 
Each sought out an architect 
Of talent and ability, 
Who drew a charming picture of a 
bungalow-de-luxe, 
Roofed with red asbestos, 
Elegantly gabled, 
Eminently suited to delightful rural 
nooks, 


Soon among the woodlands 
Lovers of the Beautiful 
Gazed upon a prospect as revolting as 
‘twas new ; 
Each exclaimed indignantly : 
“‘Infamous! Disgusting! 
Confound those beastly bungalows that 
spoil our lovely view |” 





The Hypochondriac in the Witness-Box. | 
“ Amos ——-, @ passenger in the ‘bus, said | 
the driver slowed down and sounded his horn 
as he approached heals the inflamed stomach 
lining.’’—Midland Paper. 


“The Jude.—I see; it looks like a holiday 
on a Péche Melba.”— Evening Paper. 
We can forgive him for being obscure. 


“The policeman’s bull’s-eye lantern is 4 
thing of the past in London. It has been supet 
seded by an electric Jamb of greater illumin 
ating power.”— New Zealand Paper. 

The lonely watchman on his beat 

Now simply jabs a button 

To hear the comfortable bleat 

Of many volts of mutton. 
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Mr. ALFRED GILBERT. 


This is the man that made the wingéd Love, 
Light as the fountain-jets it poised above ; 
Come, Eros, come back soon to Piccadilly 
And make the art of ugliness look silly! 





MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—XCIV. 
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Farmer (saying good-bye to artists who have been | 


odging with him). “ WELL, GOOD-BYE, SIR, WE’RE SORRY YOU BE GOIN’ 


AND REMEMBER THERE'LL ALWAYS BE A HEARTY LAUGH WHENEVER WE THINKS OF YE.” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir is, I suppose, because Mr. Ropert Hicuens takes 
| honest experiments in human rejuvenation seriously that 

he can enjoy a sally at the dishonest side of them; at any 
rate I am willing to admit that his Doctor Artz (Hurcuts- 
son) primarily failed to thrill me because I could not enter 
into the passions of a drama entirely actuated by the equiv- 
alent of monkey-glands. True I retained an academic 
interest in the evolutions of the plot, though even here my 
unfortunate detachment allowed me to forecast the future 
with disappointing accuracy ; but I never experienced the 
solicitude commonly enkindled by characters drawn with 
perhaps less skill but deployed in more likely formations. 
‘The cast, let me say at once, is as promising as ever. There 
is Pauline Iselle, a needy young aspirant to opera with a 


Micawberish family of which we see too little. There are 


light wage chivalrous war for her possession with ‘thi 
clinique behind the Dolder,” whence the half-rejuvenat 
Meyer and his medical adviser keep an eye on their pre- 
destined victim. A characteristically unpleasant pensv 
run by an uncharacteristically pleasant patronne, furnishes 
seconds and backers for both parties. 





Brigadier-General Jonn Cuanteris served on Earl Hata's 
staff through practically the whole of the War. He was 
with him in the car that dashed through a German cordon 
during the retreat from Mons, and he was still beside h 
when finally the tide had turned back towards Mons again. 
He watched him week after week directing, as if he were th: 
head of a great industrial concern, the multitudinous affairs 
of an incredible army in violent conflict, heard him lapse into 


m 
thi 





good broad Scotch when the occasion demanded emphasis, 
and had to deplore alike his normal dumbness where a 
“ . . litie 
light word would have served, and his occasional impolitic 


her Jewish patrons, Leon Meyer, the aged but interested |candour. His life of his hero, Field-Marshal Ear! Haig 


| millionaire, and the crop-headed pianist, Naomi Vyvyan, | (CassEL1) 


), though not of course that definitive biography 


generous and dictatorial. Then there is Dr. Artz, most which is in the hands of Lady Hara, isan important element 
dangerous of charlatans because genuinely keener on ex- | in that impressive movement of thought which is slowly 
| perience than gain and unscrupulous in pursuit of both, | but surely transferring to our own leader renown greater 

who, though a connoisseur of innocent girlhood himself— |than can be claimed for any otber commander of the 


| having disposed of three pretty wives already—is bent on 
| giving Meyer renewed opportunities of playing the rake in 
return for lucre and réciame. Action takes place almost 





War. The author shows Haie as declaring in 1914, even 
before Kircnener, that the War must be an affair of years, 
not months; and as realising in 1918, even before Foc, 


entirely at Zurich, where Pauline studies under a kindly | that victory might be made a matter of months, not years 


but conventionally drawn Russian tenor and is wooed by an 
eminently suitable Swiss baritone. These allied powers of 
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He is prepared to argue that in forecasting coming events 
and estimating enemy intentions, Hara was always, every 
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time, right and others wrong, and holds | 
him to have been to the very end the 
real director of the Alliedattack. Even 
more valuable than this estimate is the 
unveiling of the personal character of 
Hare. Where other writers have been 
rebuffed by his very greatness, by a self- 
restraint that would not permit the 
facile expression of emotion, and a sense 
of destiny that could not stoop to easy | 
pleasing, General Cuarreris has had | 
| opportunities to see and wit to appre- 
| hend the character of the man himself. 








| 


He shows him indeed as a machine | 

‘amazingly specialized to the one pur- | 

of war, but, for all that, a man | 

| with a profound and steadily-deepening 

| religious impulse, and @ man surpris- 

| ingly simple and direct. 

| Frankly I'm 

| Sure that The Crime 

| At Tattenham Corner (a book from 
LANES) 

| Could have been solved in far less time 

| If Miss Annie Haynes 

| Had not been at such pains 

| To leave 

| The trump-card concealed 

| Up her sleeve, 

| Only to be revealed 

| By the true murderer (who is never 
detected) 

| At the very moment when the one who’s 

suspected 

| Is already in the dock 

About to take the knock. 

| This, I think, is hardly playing the game, 

| But all the same 

| The story is by no means tame; 

| And, if you want a thrill, 

| There's quite enough to fill 

The bill. 


i 
| 
| 
i 





There is a great deal to be said for 
letting English youths and maidens live 
the life of a foreign country—not scam- | 
per through it as tourists—sometime | 
in their impressionable years. Edu- 
cation is now so rigorously scheduled 
a tyranny that such an escape from 
native routine is hard to engineer, but 
how much it can ‘do to enhance both 
insight and happiness, not only at the 





Small Girl. 
PLEASE?” 





ne" 


4 





Small Girl. “I’vgE FORGOTTEN WHAT THE OTHER THING WAS I CAME FOR.” 
Grocer. “WaS IT CHEESE, BACON, BUTTER, MARGARINE, LARD, TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, 
SUGAR, JAM, MARMALADE, BISCUITS, BOTTLED FRUIT, CHUTNEY, PICCALILLI, BLOATER 
PASTE, POTTED MEAT, BAKING POWDER, SOAP, SODA, SPICE, RICE, TAPIOCA, SEMOLINA, 
MACARONI, CURRANTS, RAISINS "—(pauses for breath). 
“T REMEMBER NOW. 


IT WAS CAN YOU TELL ME THE RIGHT TIME, 








time but afterwards, is evident from 





Lady Witson’s enchanting recollections of her French 
gitthood. The House of Memories (HetNEMANN), as her 
friendly little book is called, gives the most delicate and 
vivid pictures of its writer's Parisian début in the year of 
the Paris Exhibition, and of the schoolroom days that 
| Preceded it. It deseribes not only a highly individualized 
series of governesses and tutors, but fine artists, such as Got 
of the Comédie Francaise, who were not above imparting 
their art to the young nor debarred by a lack of diplomas 
and certificates from doing so. Social activities were as 
varied as educational, and their chronicler is just as appre- 
ciative of the hospitality of a poor governess in the provinces 
as of cotillons in Embassy ballrooms, conversation in Or- 
leanist salons, and foie gras on silver salvers in the chdteaux 











of merchant-princes. She obviously believes that she had 
a better time than the girl of to-day enjoys; and I think 
myself she is right. The conventions of her period left 
more scope for originality than is allowed by the unconven- 
tions of ours. She is an excellent critic as well as an enthu- 
siastic admirer of French culture; and she has caught to 
perfection not only the colours and contours of an ephemeral 
society, but the tint and outline which distinguish from 
every other metropolitan jewel the grey pearl that is Paris. 





I’m not sure whether I enjoy the Zoological Gardens or 
whether I don’t. But I am quite certain that Mr. and Mrs. 
F. M. Duncan simply love the place, because, if they didn’t, 
they could never have written so very enthusiastically of 
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our Regeot’s Park menagerie as they have in The Book of the 


Zoo (NELSON), whose timely appearance synchronises with 


| 


{May 8, 1999, 


The author of A Housemaster and His Boys (Annoup) 
has chosen to call himself One or ‘Turm,” because by re. 


the centenary of the Zoological Society. Their venture is | maining anonymous he imagines that he disposes “of the | 


| 539 
OdZ 

| 

| 


i ” 
| intended, I think, for the young, but [ too have found it | slightest suggestion of any ulterior motive. 


interesting 


But I cannot | 
The book is prefaced by an agcount of the | pass this reason as sound; those who read his sane and | 


Society's initiation, and we assist (for my part rather half- | sensible little book will surely want to know his name, and | 
heartedly) in the capture, in Cordofan, of the initial giraffe. | I do not imagine that they will have much difficulty in dis. 
Also, on the White Nile, of the first baby hippo, whose | covering it. Only on one point do I find myself unable to 


arrival in Town a year later was the sensation of the Sea- 
son 1850. Of Jumbo too we are told, Jumbo, the big 
African elephant whose sale to Mr. Barnum in 1882 was 
so strenuously “stunted” by the Press. And thus, from 
April 27th, 1828 (when the public were first admitted to the 
Gardens), we come, through a record of “steady progress 
and ever-increasing popularity, to the present day.’ So much 





for beginning; the bulk of the book is concerned with the | 


creatures in the cages. We are 
told of them with much simple 
originality, and I have acquired 
quite a lot of easy information 
about the habits (when in their 
natural surroundings) of those 
enjoying our hospitality, Now 
1 have little doubt that most of 
our guests are reasonably con-| } 
tent: but there are some, the} | 
terrified and untameable Euro 
poan wild-cat for example, whose 
| captivity has always seemed to | 
me to be both cruel and scien 
tifically useless. 





The bo k 1S | 
beautifully illustrated by many | 
well-known artists of colour and | 


| 
line and it has an undoubted | 


GARNETT com- | 
author as a fantasist, | 
and, though he has moved in the | 
direction of realism, he still, as I} 
hope he will continue to do, 
writes “different ” books. There 
are nostrange metamorphoses or 
unlikely inecarcerations in No 
Love (Cuatro anp Winpus), but 
it has an originality independent 
of surprises. Its scene, perhaps, 
| helps, for most of the story 
| takes place on one of those 
| courtesy islands which project 
i from our southern coast and ear ty ote 

are only really separated from it by the highest of tides; 

and this gives it a quality of aloofness from the busier 
| world. It also gives Mr. Gannett the opportunity for some 
| descriptive passages, which are written with a quiet and lucid 
| distinction of style recalling Mr. Gzorar Moone at his best. 
| But the gist of the book lies in the contrasted characterisa- 
| tion of two boys, sons of the only two householders on 
| Tinder Island, one of whom is a yompous and tyrannical 

naval officer, the other an amiable but slightly futile gentle- 

man-farmer, We watch Benedict Lydiate and Simon Keltie 

growing together from childhood to manhood, companions 

by force of proximity but never really friends, and in the end 
| drifting apart from fundamental incompatibility of temper 
and hecause both love the same woman, who marries Simon 
| but leaves him fora shadowy third. It is all most delicately 
done, and, though Mr, Garner treats physical matters with 


interest 


Mr. Davin 
menced 


Zyrot?” 


SENTIMENTAL REASONS 





considerable frankness, there is a certain austerity, both in 
his style and in his mind, which precludes offence. 





Friend. “ WHAT EVER MADE YOU CALL THE BABY AAGAARD 


Mother (late Exchange operator). “IT WAS REALLY FOR 
You 
AND LAST NAMES IN THE TELEPHONE DikecTORY.” 





agree with him. He thinks that a housemaster should be 
a bachelor, because if married his first interest must be his 
own wife and family. It is an argument that leaves me 
totally unimpressed, 
be an ideal housemaster, but if he is not careful he will be 
come too much of a specialist and pay too fervent atten 
tion to his boys. Marriage would remove this dange: 
jut taken as a whole his is a most helpful book, which 
; ———————— both schoolmasters and parents 
should read. 
The nine stories in Maiden 
Stakes (Wann, Lock) are mainly 
happy tales, You will meet 
girls charming both in looks and 
disposition and men of characte: 
and courage. Difficulties beset 
these brave youths as they 
struggled to win their fair ladies 
but Mr. Dornrorp Yares is as 
deft in destroying bunkers as he 
is clever increating them. ‘Take 
“In Evidence,” for example, an 
ingenious story in which un 
usually 
peded 


serious obstacles in 
John Lambourne from 
gaining the hand of his Alethea 
Yet in the end all is well in the 
happiest of worlds. I cannot 
say that Mr. Yares is a distin 
writer of the hort 
story, but for those of us who 
are nauseated by studies of las- 
civious men and women he 
delightfully refreshing 


guished 


For over forty years no one 
since Sir MonraGue SHEARMAN 
has attempted a comprehensive 
study of athletics; and during 
this period the sport has devel 
oped from a series of detached 
aati aaa local efforts to ahighly-organised 
pitch of international importance. And not only inter- 
national, but diplomatic importance, a fact which DouGias 
Lowe and A. E. Pornrrrr stress in their admirable survey 
of the subject, Athletics (LonaMans). Reading this book, 
one begins to realise that the Olympic Games are indeed a 
Junior League of Nations, which is helping to break down 
the idea of nationalism, and which is giving the competing 
countries a new and increasing common ground, That the 
technical advice of these authors is invaluable to all young 
runners goes without saying, and I commend it to them 
heartily. [ was interested to note that the section on diet 
gives a sane freedom to individual taste, and is summed up 
simply by moderation. The book is admirably written, and 
at the end there is a full list of records and statistics 

Mr. Punch welcomes Topsy, M.P., by A. P. Hensert, 
published by Benn. It is a further collection of ‘ Topsy 
articles, all of which have appeared in his pages. 


SER THOSE ARE THE FIRST 








| 


“One or Turm” seems at present to | 
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Panty colours may be less in evidence 
than during bygone Elections, but there 
is a lot of boo-and-bluff about. 


We are informed that no Party has 
any intention of opposing the Speaker. 
And, alas, still less of opposing the loud 


speaker. 


A daily paper leader-writer suggests 
that Mr. Winston Cuurcnitn should 





leave his bricklaying and get down to 
brass tacks. This raises 
the question of whether 
the Brass Founders’ Union 
would have him as a mem- 
ber. 


artists 
who have pictures in the 
Royal Academy gossip 
writer says few of them 
dress like artists. There is 
however the consolation 
that here and there you 
find one who paints like one. 


Discussing the 


If the tin contrivance for 
preventing dabs of paint 
from falling where they are 
not wanted, which 1s recom- 
mended to «amateurs, is 
widely adopted, its influence 
should be noticeable jin 
future exhibitions, 


A severe thunderstorm 
broke over Muirfield during 
the Open Golf Champion- 
ship. Lightning of course 
is the only thing allowed to 
play on the links and strike 
without shouting * Fore.” 


A spectator at a recent 
important golf match was 
described as having a beard 
like a burnt gorse-bush. 
Fortunately no question !__ 
arose as to the procedure in playing a 
ball out of it. 


Perfect 





The chairman of a new film company 
sees no reason why “Talkies ” should 
not be produced in twenty languages 
He seems confident that it will be found 
possible to overcome the difficulties now 
presented by English. 


It is said that one of the drawbacks 
of the talking-film is that applause 
by the audience drowns much of the 
dialogue. We understand that the 
difficulty will soon be overcome by the 
simple expedient of writing talieos 
that no audience would dream of ap- 











plauding. 
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A controversy as to the merits of 
SHAKESPEARE is raging in Turkey, and 
if it 18 anticipated that Musrarna 
Kemew will find it necessary to restore 
order by making appreciation conipul- 
sory. . 

One of the treasures of Dorchester 
House which has been acquired by the 
National Sporting Club is a beautiful 
painted ceiling. It should be very pop- 
ular with recumbent heavy- weights, 


In enacting that aspirants to posi- 





— 


533 


By a decree just issued Spanish pri- 
vates promoted from the ranks may rise 
to be colonels, They are still not allowed 
to carry field-marshals’ batons in their | 
knapsacks, 


* 


The man known in Paris as the prince 
of cat-burglars admits that he was 
formerly a successful bootlegger in 
America. Later he adopted Pussyfoot 
methods. 


* Behind the lace curtains of Kensing- | 
ton and Bayswater,” says a political 
—) writer, “lives the 
whom the 





class 
Socialists are 


us that Dr. Henry Beexn, 


about to persecute and | 
oe whom the Conservatives | 
atl ” | 
a dare not defend, In our 
opinion the lace-curtains are 

"agg | { indefensible 
! A contemporary reminds | 

Ls 











Wife (lo returned Angler) 


ae 


i, LOY 
Ki yh MiG 
Ky 6 


“SIT DOWN, DEAR, 


MB ALL ABOUT THE FIGHT HK GAVE You.” 


tions of responsibility must learn Lrish, 
the Free State authorities are believed 
to have been actuated by the feeling 
that drastic measures were necessary to 
‘tem the rush, 


South African witch doctors who held 
a meeting in support of their claim to 
official recognition wore top-hats, frock 
coats and jackal-skin waistcoats Jackal 
skin waistcoats are not worn in Harley 
Street. 


The projected Chicago skyscraper of 
the record height of just over a thousand 
feet is believed to be the outcome of an 
increasing desire to get away from the 
underworld, 


Le 4 PT, 
Tl 


the inventor of the Income 
Tax, became Dean of Bristol 


“ee The charitable a sumption 
wy is that he had rep nted 
A new orchid has heen 





named Dod. Even if they 
reverse it, the announcers 
of the B.B.C. won't find a 
new way ol pronouncing it, 


\ man recently escaped 
being run over by jumping 
on tothe radiator of a motor- 

m | 
car. The driver was natur- | 
ally rather annoyed as it is 
not considered good form to 
bal carry more than one mascot 


There “ure many 
aeroplanes in Persia But 
what we 
Y in Persia is an aerial pageant 


now“ 
should like to see 


of magic carpets. 











AND TELL On Saturday The 


oe ae Krpress made a leading fea- | 
ture of the national drought; before | 
another issue was printed there had | 
been twenty-four houra of rain. It is | 
pleasant to 88 the rowing influence 

of the Beavernrook Pre 


Daily 


The Daily News has published an 
article entitled, “ Youth must 
Standards.” Why not Stara? 


have 


Some racehorses, it is explained, only | 
| begin winning when they turn grey. 
Backers who turn grey seem to go on | 
losing just the same. 





| 
| 
As we go to press it seems almost 
certain that sweepstakes on the result 

of the Derby are either legal or illegal. 
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THE CLAMOROUS CLOSE-UP; 
or, Love Conquers ALL. 


(So much has been written against the “ Talkies” that I feel bound 
to present them for once in a rather more romantic and favourable way. 
In the lines beneath I have tried to show the psycholcgical reactions 
of a girl “ picture-goer ” to the voice of her chosen film-hero, now heard 
for the first time.]} 


I wave seen thee in all the guises that Time and the Earth 


have known, 
And thy face was various sizes, my beautiful one, mine own! 


Far off, in the middle-distance, in the present day, in the past 
Thou hast ridden the engine's pistons and leapt from the 
peak of the mast ; 





And the dark eyes did not falter, and the bold look was the 
same fs 
| At the Babylonian altar, or when the Vikings came. 


| I have seen thee tied in sacking and hurled from the top of 
the cliffs 

With a crowd of toughs attacking—thou couldst always 
beat the stiffs ; 


In the teeth of the mountain blizzard, in orchards under the 
moon, 
Or cutting a turtle’s gizzard by the bank of the lorn lagoon 


Close up—till I flamed with fire at the fierce fond face of 
the man, 
For thou wast a chi-chi pirate, and I was a Christian fan. 


| And oh! but the swords were fragile that snapped at thy 
| whirling sword ; 
Incredibly lithe and agile asa flea wast thou, my lord! 


With a thousand robes and weapons I have seen thee, 
master o’ mine, 

From seats that were one-and-threepencs, from seats that 
were five-and-nine, 


And I loved thy mobile features with a love that maidens 
know 

Beyond all earthly creatures, with a love that is pure as 
snow 


Pale love that awaketh often, white love upon tremulous feet, 
That maketh the sick heart soften as the heart of a well- 
sucked sweet. 


Yet was there one more splendour, a joy that we never knew, 
Parted thy lips and. tender, but nothing at all came through 


Parted in such sweet fashion and working about and about, 
That I seemed to hear thy passion, but never a word 
popped out 


On desert and plain and island, in the city’s sounding hum 
The amorous jaws were silent and the working jow! was 
dumb, 


The throat and the virile torso, and the eyes that could not 
fail, : 

But the sweet lips even more so, they thrilled to a soundless 
tale; 


And a whisper rose from thy vitals, but was the whisper the 
same 


As the one that the crude sub-titles flashed out in a text of 
flame ? 


But behold a new thing risen, a wonder beyond all praise, 
For the voice is loosed from prison, the god from the instru- 
ment brays! 


ete aN LOLOL AO OL, 











He speaks to those who have found him: his voice is the 


voice of a star, 
It shatters the night around him like the hoot of a high. | 
priced car. 


Then seize me, O sheikh and abductor, and murmur thy | 
passionate vows ra 
With the noise of a house-destructor, with the noise of the | 
lowing of cows ; ° 


Love-mate, heart's comrade and fellow, while the doves in | 
the myrtle complain, 

Let me hang on the breath of thy bellow and swoon in thine 
uproar again ! 


For the birds in the garden are calling, thy voice is the voice | 
of love ; 
I can hear a nasal drawling through the thick of the dings 
above ; 


! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


And the rose on the bush is blooming, the mists from the 
fields are drawn, 

To the bass of thy hollow booming comes up the golden 
dawn. 





I am thine, thy belovéd, thy sword-won!—in a warm sweet 
land of the South ; 

Lean to me, touch me, adored one, dream-man with the 
megaphone mouth ! Evor. 


A SEER IN BOND STREET. 

My first meeting with Maung Kin had been outside a 
fortune-teller’s booth at Wembley, where he told me he had 
found a haven after being expelled from the Burma Pavilion. 

But I had forgotten all this. 








Yesterday he stopped me at the bottom of Bond Street. | 
“Salaam,” said he. | 
“Good morning,” said I, for though I know the language | 
[ felt that Salaam” in Bond Street was out of place 

* Enlightened One,” he said, ‘has been in the Last, land | 
of beauty, land of mystery, land of old wisdom.” 

I told him that Enlightened One had indeed been in the 
East, and asked him what he wanted. 
“Humble servant,” he said, ‘come from Burma, land of 

silk, land of pagoda, land of Buddhist religion.” 

This was all very well, but I had an appointment to keep. 

“IT have been in Burma too,” I said; *‘ what do you want?” 

“Maung Kin,” he said, “salutes son of the Almighty. 
Maung Kin in strange land. Maung Kin no bazaar money.” 

“Why,” I said, “ Maung Kin no bazaar money? What | 
Maung Kin doing here?” 

“Maung Kin,” he said, “come tell English people about | 
Buddhist religion. No people wanting know. Maung Kin | 
no money.” 

“Well,” I said, “it's a very laudable object to come and 
tell English people about Buddhist religion, but how did | 
Maung Kin get here?” 

“Maung Kin astral body here,” he said; ‘‘ Maung Kin's | 
other body in Rangoon.” 

“That not true, Maung Kin,” I said; “astral body not | 
wanting food.” 

“ Maung Kin knew you from Burma,” he said, “therefore | 
Maung Kin astral body. Maung Kin wants send money | 
other body in Rangoon. Other body hungry. Maung Kin | 
astral body know this.” 2 

I seemed to be getting into deep water, and as his | 
face was vaguely familiar I gave him some money. Later | 
I saw him for the third time. He looked happy but shame- 
faced. He was feeding his astral body with bananas which | 
he was buying one by one from a fruit-stall in Soho. 
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(In a joint letter to The Times Messrs. BALDWIN, 
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| THE PERFECT ELECTION. 


In the spring of 1930 all persons over 
the age of sixteen were granted the 
| franchise, and Childhood Suffrage 
| crowned a century of electoral reform. 
Constituencies became extensive and 
unwieldy, but, though it was more and 
more difficult for Candidates to meet all 
the electors in the flesh, the efforts of 
scientific invention had made it more 
and more unnecessary. 

In the borough of Boggle, forexample, 


there were 215,000 women on the reg- | 


| ister, 189,000 children and 60,000 adult 
| males; and the old-fashioned political 
| meeting was given up altogether. The 
electors sat at home in the parlour and 
watched the figure of the Candidate 
| orating in three colours on the wall, 
| while his eloquent remarks on the state 
of trade emerged from an ornamental 
spout on the side-board. Indeed, 
whether by wireless, gramophone, 
screen-van, television or talkie, his 
voice and personality were more fre- 


the dull old days of personal contact. 
And just as the electors remained in 
their homes so the Candidate seldom 
stirred from his hotel. 

Mr. Augustus Pop, who stood for 
Boggle in the Conservative interest, was 
the first man to take full advantage of 
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| quently impressed upon them than in| 





WY thd 





the new conditions. He was a stranger 
to Boggle, and after the retirement of 
the sitting Member none of the parties 
could find a strong local Candidate. Mr. 
Pop had no very pronounced political 
opinions, except the view that he ought 
to be a Member of Parliament. And he 
conceived the idea of standing not only 
in the Conservative but in the Labour 
and Liberal interest as well. Being a 
frank fellow, he went to the local Labour 
and Liberal organisations and frankly 
put the proposal before them. He 
pointed out the economies which would 
result to all Parties from having one 
Candidate instead of three, and the ease 
with which it could be arranged in these 
mechanical days. The Socialists, always 
attracted by anything which has the 
flavour of centralisation and the pooling 
of resources, eagerly assented. The 
Liberals were dubious at first ; but Mr. 
Pop pointed out that under his scheme 
for the first time they might besurethat, 
while the majority of Boggle would have 
its way, minority opinion would be pro- 
perly represented in Parliament; and 
the Liberals liked that. Some of them 
thought that there was a touch of decep- 
tion in the plan. They were even afraid 
that Mr, Pop, if elected as a Liberal, for 
example, might be held guilty of obtain- 
ing money under false pretences; but 
Mr. Pop replied that that might be said 
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ne 


of any Member of Parliament. He also 
said that there was no law against a 
man expressing Liberal and Conserva- 
tive opinions successively ; indeed it was 
constantly done. And as for deception, 
in these days the people voted no longer 
for a man But an effigy ; and one efhgy 
was as good as another. The great 
thing was that right should prevail, and 
under his scheme right was bound to 
prevail, for it was his intention to pre- 
sent the case of each Party with perfect 
impartiality. So at last the Liberals 
agreed also. 

As Mr. Pop had said, the thing was 
easily done. Each Party hired a room 
in the same corridor at the Grand 
Hotel, and in these rooms, which had 
communicating doors, a single staff 
transacted the business of all the Can- 
didates, a great saving of time and 
money. In a fourth room sat Mr. 
A. L. T. Pop, delivering into a muicro- 
phone a succession of speeches in praise 
of Mr. Banpwiy, Mr. Lioyp GrorGe 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonaup. As 
the Conservative, Augustus Pop re 
mained his robust clean-shaven self; 
as the Liberal Leonard Pop, he blos- 
somed into horn-spectacles and a grey 
wig; and as the Socialist Tom Pop, he 
wore a large moustache, ruffled hau 
and the head-waiter’s off-duty coat 
All these gentlemen were duly repro- 
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duced by television-talkie in thedrawing- 
rooms of Boggle and much impressed 
the electorate. The curious similarity 
of the Candidates’ names was remarked 
upon, but everyone knew of coincid- 
ences stranger than that, and their 
opinions were 80 different that no one | 
suspected anything. | 





Mr. Pop was careful to adhere to the | 
accepted methods of political contro- 
versy. He was constantly, for example, 
putting nasty questions to the other | 
Candidates. On Monday Mr. Augustus | 
Popin a wireless speech would challenge | 
Mr. Leonard Pop to give a straight | 
answer to a straight question, as : Did 
Mr. Leonard Pop, or did he not, accept 
the principle of the Conway Memoran- 
dum? and if so, how did he reconcile 
this attitude with the speech made by 
his leader at Huddersfield in 1923? All| 
Tuesday theelectors would be pleasantly 
agog to hear how Mr. Leonard would 
face this testing conundrum ; and sure | 
enough on Tuesday evening Mr. Leonard 
would come out with a rather shatter- 
ing reply. Mr. Augustus, however, | 
would ‘characterise the reply as mis- | 
leading,” and on Wednesday evening, | 
through a hundred thousand loud- 
speakers, nailed the lie to the mast. 

Nor were the Pops ashamed to de- | 
seend to “ personalities,” since, though 
the use of “ personalities ” is condemned 
by everybody, everybody knows that 
you cannot have an interesting election | 
without them. Mr. Augustus Pop | 
therefore was careful to put it about | 
that Mr. Tom Pop had once been a} 
street-bookmaker and that Mr. Leonard 
Pop was notoriously fond of the ladies. 
But strict impartiality was observed, 
and the following day Mr. Leonard and 
Mr. Tom caused it to be known that 
Mr. Augustus ate and drank to excess. 
Thus the electors got what they expect 
of an election and ev erybody in Boggle 
was indignant and happy. 

Finally Mr. Augustus Pop was re- 
turned by a small majority, but by a 
minority of the total poll, an entirely 
satisfactory result which allayed any 
qualms of conscience in Mr. Pop's 
breast; for, as he said, he now repre- 
sented not one particular section, like 
other Members, but the entire constitu- 
ency. 

None of the Candidates turned up 
at the counting of the votes (which 
was done mechanically in a very few 
minutes); but after the declaration of 
the poll Mr. Augustus Pop made an 
eloquent speech of thanks from his 
window at the Grand Hotel, in which 
he said truly that Boggle had selected 
him to be their representative with 
no uncertain voice. He thanked the 
other Candidates for the clean and 
courtly manner in which they had con- 
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“Took, Lit! BouLtogne! I'D LIKE TO ’AVE A DAY THERE!” 
“Tummy, GWEN, YOU 'AVEN'’T HALF GOT THE WANDER LUsT!” 





ducted the campaign; and a little later | 
Mr. Leonard appeared upon bis bal-| 
cony and bowed distantly (an obviously | 
broken man), while at eleven o'clock | 
Mr. Tom made a fiery speech by wire- | 
less on “ Why I Lost.” In every way | 
it was a perfect election, causing the} 
minimum of trouble, disappointment 
and expense. A. P. H: 





The Office of Works has been driven 
to poisoning a once-tame fox which was 
straying in Hyde Park. A correspond- 
ent suggests that it would have been 
more humane and equally effective to 
show it the Bird Sanctuary. 
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JESSICA IN LONDON. 


PosTERS. 
Bia and little, low and | 
More than I can tell; 
In the streets where I g 
Underground as well; 
Almost everywhere I go 
Posters in a coloured ro 


righ, 


o by, 


Ww. 


Pretty ladies, funny men, 


Very foreign lands, 


Windy moor and fairy glen, 
Children on the sands- 
Like a painted picture-book 
All spread out for me to look. 


R. F. 
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| well alone. 
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ROOTS OF EVIL. 
Wira an inward sigh of relief I saw 
| the dessert appear on the table. The 
Colonel, our guest, is an epicurean 
| traveller and throughout the meal we 
had been treated to a kind of personally- 
| conducted tour of the world’s Best 
| Dishes. Not that he actually disparaged 
our food, but we were given to under- 
stand that they order these things 
better in China or India or Peru. 
“Oh, oranges,” he boomed “that re- 
minds me. When I was in Seville ‘ 
“It’s very strange,” said Joan, “how | 
the same food varies in different | 


“ Yes,” I said, “like that special beet- 
root one gets in Bordeaux.’ 

“Special beetroot ?'’ demanded the 
Colonel, who has no notion of letting 
“ How is it special?” 

All might yet have been well had [| 
not caught sight of the twitch of Joan's | 
mouth. “That's done you one, my lad,’ 
said her glance. 

“Why, it’s green,” I said. “Surely 
you've had the Bordelaise green beet- 
root ? e 

“Tdiot,” said Joan's eyes across the 
table, and I was inclined to agree. 
Nobody, I felt, could swallow green | 
beetroot either literally or figuratively, 
but I was wrong. 

“Oh, that stuff,’ said the Colonel, 
“of course. Why, it must be fifteen 
twenty—thirty years since I had any of 
that. Bless my soul, green beetroot 
hum! I would like to have some again.” 

“Perhaps you'll order some, dear, 
for the next time the Colonel comes to 
dine,” said Joan sweetly. 

“Certainly,” I said, and “ Now you 
don’t get that new hat,” I glanced. 

“Capital, my dear fellow, capital,” | 
said the Colonel. 

* Blauwasser and Weissand will get | 
it for you,” said Joan; “they say they | 
can get any kind of food.” 

“Oh, do they,” I said grimly; * 
write now if you will excuse me.” 








1h} 


Two days afterwards I received the | 
following letter : | 
‘ Drar Str.— With reference to your | 
esteemed order of the 9th inst.. we 
regret that, owing to the fact that 
your letter was badly damaged in| 
transit, we were unable to read cer- 
tain portions of it. Will you be good 
enough to write again informing us 
| of your exact requirements ? 
Yours faithfully, 
BLAUWASSER AND Wetssanp, Lip.” 





| typed my reply on a posteard : 

“ Re yours of the 1ith inst. My 
order was for Green Berrroor. — 
Yours faithfully.” 
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«“ Dear Sir,” read the reply,—* We 
are in receipt of your postcard con- 
firming your order for green beetroot 
and regret that we have never heard 
of this vegetable. We can assure 
you that we are in the unique position 
of being able to supply any known 
foodstuff, and can only think that 
you have made some error in think- 
ing that such a vegetable exists. 
Yours faithfully.” 


“Dear Sirs,” I replied,—‘I am 
surprised by the tone of yours of the 
13th inst. To assume that a certain 
foodstuff does not exist simply because 
you do not happen to have heard of 
it is obviously absurd. As a matter 
of fact I do not suppose you have 
ever heard of carbonised custard and 
worm-pie, yet I assure you that my 
small daughter made one yesterday. 

Disappointedly yours.” 

[ received no reply to this, and for 
several days heard nothing further. 
One day however I found the following 
among my morning letters: 

“ Dear Str,—We have received an 
order from another source for green 
beetroot, Can you give us any infor- 
mation as to the country in which 
this vegetable is grown ? 

Assuring you of our best attention, 

We remain, 

BLAUWASSER AND Weissanp, Lp.” 

I was still debating in my mind the 
best way of dealing with this when I 
received a note from the Colonel. 


“ My prar Fetiow,” [ read—* My 
memory is not what it was and | 
simply cannot remember where I last 
found that green beetroot we were 
talking about a few days ago. Can 
you tell me in which country one 
gets it?” i 
The hunt was up with a vengeance. 

It had, I decided, gone far enough. | 


iscribbled a note to the Colonel telling | 


him * Bordeaux,” and to the other letter 


I replied ° 


* Dear Srrs,—The green beetroot, 
I now find, is not edible, but is used 
only as an ornament for certain 
specialised foreign dishes. I shall be 
pleased therefore if you will cancel 
iny order 
Thanking you for your attention, 
T remain,” 
Two days afterwards the Colonel 
called in before luncheon. 
* A glass of sherry, Colonel?” I asked. 
“Thank you,” he replied ; “I called in 
to tell you about that green beetroot. 
L've just remembered that the stuff 
isn't edible at all. It is only used as a 
decoration for the dish. You're lucky 











it didn’t poison you. You must be care- 
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| ful, you know; things like green heet.- 
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root can lead to no end of trouble.” 
I raised my glass. 
‘1 believe you, Sir,” I said, 


| 
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DUPLICITIS. 
My youngest sister, Olga, 
Having been to Volga Volga, 
Has contracted a peculiar 








And distressing brain complaint, 
Which, having deeply entered 
On the spot where speech is centred 
Defies our utmost efforts 

To eradicate the taint 





It is now her whim or hobby 
To call me Bobby-Bobby, 
A variant on Robert ‘ 

That cuts me to the core: 
And she talks of Bul-Bulgaria 
When alluding to that area, 
\ liberty that Boris 

Must obviously deplore. 


She adores the Talkie-Talkie 
(Better named of late the 
“ Squawkie ”) ; 

At breakfast-time she bids me 
Pass the marma-marmalade 
When pleased cries “ Jolly-jolly!’ 
When surprised “O golly-golly! 
For she never can dispense with 

Iteration’s odious aid. 


Hoop ingeniously traces 
In Miss Kilmansegy the graces, 
The merits and the virtues 
Which in many doubles dwell; 
But verbal duplication 
So excites my indignation 
That asa Man and Brother 
I am driven to rebel. 


This dissyllabic stammer 
Plays the very deuce with grammar 
And indicates reversion 
To remote barbaric Way 
It makes youth Merry-merry 
With a sort of beri-beri, 
Sut it fills old-fashioned people 
With resentment and amaze 


Classic Outsiders. | 


the horses a ran,” 
: 
from the 


“Kai i trot Ceo 
Sludent's translation of sent 
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“OPENING OF CHEESE SEASON, 
Stratford Plays New Plymouth.” 
New Zealand Pap 
We suppose it will open with the old 
gambit of Queen's Stilton to Knight's 
Rocquefort. 


“It isa remarkably diverse collection with 





Capablanca cheek by jowl with ‘‘ Alf'’ Smith, 
Mr. Leon M. Lion keeping company with 
Mussolini.”—Manchester Paper. 

Only a gentleman of this fierce name 
dare walk out with Bentrro. 
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The Woman Model (to her husband), “ 
ARE YOU DOING UP THERE, 


The Man Model.“ 


SOMETHIN’ ABOUT COMPOSITION,” 
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2 : Wuat Founbers’ Day at aN [xvertesrates’ Home, 
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I DUNNO, GENTLEMAN SAID 
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A WELL-KNOWN PBER POSTER TO ILLUSTRATE THE SLOGAN OF 1 
EXPERIENCES “THAT CooKEeD Fisn TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SINKING FEELING.” “EAT MORE STEWED EELS.” 








Puk GREA 


AFTER ALL, 
TO WEAR TROUSERS WITH ASSURANCE, 


TEST MISFORTUNE OF NIGEL. 





‘ 
ONLY THE WESTERN PEOPLES KNOW HOW 
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day the Mess cook made a 


| sniffed gingerly at this gift, 


furiously at it 


| caramel did not yield. 


the affair lightly, that is to say he had 
only been crouching with his front end, 


| Now he brought his stern to earth, 
| squared his elbows and really got down 





PETER. 
V.—Tre CaraMe.. 

A xrxp lady gave Frances a box of 
caramels. They were good powerful 
he-caramels too; none of your soft 
creamy children's sweets. Properly ap- 
plied these caramels would have drawn 
the back teeth out of an elephant. 

Frances ate one on Thursday—nearly 





all Thursday, to be precise—and on 
Friday she offered one to (————— 
Peter the dog. This, it 
transpired, was a stroke of 
genius on herpart; I haven't 
laughed so much since the 


tart out of plaster-of-Paris. 

I'he caramel Frances 
selected was a large bright 
orange one, and even Peter, 
who usually bolts every- 
show him and 
afterwards, 





thing we 


considers it 


like a Spanish dictator 
opening an anonymous 
brown-paper parcel. Then 
he licked the south-west 
corner, decided he liked the 
taste, and took it gently in 
his front teeth. What the 
caramel then did to him I 
don't know, but he almost 
immediately laid it on the 
carpet again and barked 
for three 
minutes from every point of 
the compass. When he had 
thus sufliciently intimidated 
the thing he launched a 
second attack, got it be- 
tween his back teeth and bit. 

For a moment we feared 
it would split into fragments 
like toffee and thus spoil the 
fun, but the foundations of 
that caramel had been well 
and truly laid, and it held at 
every joint. This surprised 
Peter and he put in half-a- 
minute's intense work. We 
gathered by the expression 
on his face that still the 











Spring-smitten Maid. 
YOUR PRETTY HELMETS. 
BELL TIME 


(The authorities are replacing the police helmet with a peaked cap.] 
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poignant reproach directed at us, as 
having wished this thing on him. A 
minute after he decided he had had 
enough for the day and was trying to 
back out of it. He backed into various 
articles of furniture, but could not back 
away from the caramel. His jaws were 
now moving with the slow plodding 
action ofa man walkingacross a ploughed 
field after heavy rain. When he had 
hacked out into the garden, round a 


—— 





WHAT A 


” 





Up to now Peter had been treating 
his after-part stillremaining in statu quo. 


to business with this new type of bone. 

After ten minutes Peter was still 
sticking to it, and it was now definitely 
sticking to him. It had become as 
tenacious as he was, and a distinct ex- 
pression of surprise was visible on his 
face. In another couple of minutes 





PITY THEY'RE TAKING 
THEY ALWAYS REMINDED ME OF BLUE 


[May 15, 1999, 
having low-class friends from overseas 
constantly to visit us. Fifteen minutes 
later Peter gave a convulsive gulp, 
swallowed the rest of the caramel and 
instantly collapsed into a deep sleep of 
exhaustion, from which he did 
emerge till later in the afternoon. 

At dinner-time, however, he was ask 
ing for another, but we were still too 
weak with laughter to give it to him. | 
It had been such fun that we deferred | 
Tae. | it to the next day and made | 
ae 7 a party of it by asking round 
ae half-a-dozen friends. We | 

@ | promised them an evening's | 
sheer merriment, but kept 
the exact nature of the en 
tertainment a secret till the 
last minute. 

At zero hour, in an an- | 
ticipatory hush, Frances 
proffered a caramel! At 
zero + 23 seconds Peter, in 
the concluding stages of al 
large loud gulp, was wag- 
ging his tail for another | 
in a silence that was no | 
longer anticipatory but had 
become definitely hostile 
They all seemed to think 
it was our idea of a prac- 


tical joke. A.A, 


not 





The Little White House in | 
the Lakes. 

** The lake district is a corner 
of England aside from all el 
im many ways For here 
Wordsworth, Southey and Cool 
idge lived and wrote; . : 

New York Pape 


Costly Parenthood. 
“On Easter Monday, the wife 
of H. W. - gave to the world 

a dear little lady baby.” 

South African Pape 
In view of the expense a 
large lady baby would have 
been much more 
tory. 


satistac- 
Hiats To Social Climbers. 
*“ ATTIRE FOR RAMBLERS. 


Sir,—I have read with interest | 
the letters on ramblers’ attire. 





| 


AWAY 








flower-bed and back into the house 
again and still found the caramel with 
him he called it half-time and lay down 
panting for a short rest. At least he 
would have panted, but his jaws, for 
reasons which Frances understood only 
too well, were fast shut. 

Refreshed after a while by his rest he 
got at it again, this time with the help 
of his front paws. Thus aided, half the 
unexpended portion of the caramel was 
transferred vid his paws in small dabs 
to various positions on the furniture, 





surprise had given place to a look of 


and led later to our being accused of 





For men, I do not think there 
is anything more serviceable 
than shorts. I am a female rambler, but 


I find a tweed shirt and pullover enough, 
Yours, etc., ——.’’ 
Letter wm 
. ; re 
So you'll probably know a she-rambler 
when you meet one. 


Yorkshire Paper. 


' 


There was a young lady of Wapping 
Who exclaimed, “Oh, how terribly 
topping!’ 
For, of bargains in quest, 
She had been to the West, 
And had caught the expression while 
shopping. 
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Chop 
Mother. ‘‘ Now, DEAR, YOU'RE MUCH TOO BIG A BOY TO CRY BECAUSE IT'S BEDTIME.’ 
Small Boy. ‘‘ You Just saip I WAS MUCH TOO SMALL A BOY TO SIT UP SO LATE. 
TOO BIG OR TOO SMALL!” 


| BALLADE OF VANISHING WILD-FLOWERS. 


Gone is the Gentian from the hill; 
Gone is the Wind-flower from the 
glade; 
Fritillary and Daffodil 
Have perished by the ruthless 
spade, 
But now these infidels shall raid 
The meadows and the woods no 


more ; 

ry’ . 

The flowers shall send their own 
crusade— 





’ 
Come, let us wage a holy war ! 








salem Lieeiediake te ee 





| You Flags, unfurl! You Bugles, shrill! 
Leap, Shieldfern, from your tranquil 
shade! 
You, Military Orchis, drill 
The Water-Soldiers’ stout brigade! 
Midsummer-Men with gold cockade 
March on, while high the Rockets soar! 
Wake, Robin, wake and lend your 
aid 
Come, let us wage a holy war! 


With verdant weapons we shall kill; 
With Spearwort and with Two-Way- 





Blade 
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OS ny, a aay wii ate OL tage a 


It SEEMS AS IF I'M ALWAYS EITHER 


Bold Arrowhead shall try his skill; 
Clubmoss and Cleavers, unafraid, 
Shall smite the vandals who in- 

vade 

The haunts of Dwale and Hellebore ; 
Loose Strife! Lest England's beauty 

fade 

Come, let us wage a holy war! 

Envoy. 

Lady, whose fingers oft have made 
Magic to succour and restore, 

Upon us be your mantle laid 
Come, let us wage a holy war! 
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| little boy there and he said to 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue CANNIBALS. 

Once when Mr. Jimble was in Africa 
where he used to go sometimes to shoot 
| lions and tigers and hippopotamuses 
| he came across some cannibals which 
| he hadn't expected. 
| And the black boys who had been 
| carrying him in a hammock ran away 
| and all the others too, so he was left 
-alone with the cannibals, and they 
| wrapped him up in the hammock so 
| that he could breathe all right but 
| couldn't use his arms or his legs, and the 
| chief of them said now that is very lucky 
| because we haven't had a white man to 
| eat for a long time and it will 
| be a treat and a change of diet. 

And Mr. Jimble said yes 
that’s all right but I suppose 
you will feed me up first won't 
you ? because I am rather thin 
| through taking so much exer- 
| cise lately in this heat and I am 

afraid you would find me rather 
| stringy. 

Well the chief was surprised 
| at hearing him talk in his own 
| language and asked him how he 
| had learnt it. And he said 
oh well I have always been 
interested in languages and I 
learnt it at Oxford, I wish you 
would tell somebody to untie 
me, I will promise not to run 
away. 

So the chief told them to 
untie him and he said come 
into my kraal and we can have 
a nice talk, 

So they went into the kraal 
and it was rather smelly, but 
Mr. Jimble was glad to get out 
of the sun. And there was a 








| 
| 


the chief I suppose that is your 
little boy, where does he go to 
school ? 





when I am cooked, and if you will take 
my advice you will have me boiled and 
not roasted because I shall be more of 
a delicacy like that. 

And the chief said yes we can easily 
manage that, there is a river not far off 
and we can dig a hole here and bring 
water for it in gourds. 

And Mr. Jimble said dig the hole at 
once and fill it with hot water every 
evening, and I can get into it before 
baving dinner, then | shall be easier to 
boil when the time comes. 

So the chief did that, and Mr. Jimble 
showed them how to dig a hole the 
shape of a bath and every ‘evening he 
had a nice hot bath init. And he made 





“ALL THE CANNIBALS WANTED TO PLAY CRICKET TOO.” 


And the chief said well he doesn’t go| them bring him all sorts of nice things 


anywhere, but I should like him to go| 


to school and learn English, where 
would you recommend ? 

And Mr. Jimble said well I was at 
Eton myself and it is a very good school, 
if you hke I will give you a letter to 
the headmaster. 

And the chief said oh thank you, I 
will remind you of that before we eat 
you. I suppose they would let him 
have his own diet at Eton, I could send 
over some people I don’t want out of 
my tribe for him to eat if they didn’t care 
| about providing white people for him. 

Mr. Jimble said well you would have 
to make your own arrangements about 
that, and now what about eating me? 

If you like I will tell you exactly how 

to feed me so that I shall taste nice 





to eat and told them how to cook them, 
because he said he wanted to taste as 
nice as possible when they ate him and 
this was the best way. And he had 
several bottles of wine in his luggage, 
so he drank that, and he always gave 
the chief a glass of port when he had 
finished his dinner, but he said he didn’t 
advise him to have more than one 
because he wasn't used to it. 

Well the chief grew quite friendly 
with him and he said I am sure I am 
very much obliged for all the trouble 
you are taking, the last white man we 
caught made such a fuss that it was 
quite unpleasant. 

_ And Mr.Jimble said oh I don't believe 
in making a fuss about anything, and I 
am very pleased to oblige you. 








And the chief said I am sure you will 
taste delicious, when do you think you 
will be ready ? 

Mr. Jimble said well I have been 
thinking about that, have you ever 
heard about Escoffier sauce? and the 
chief said no. 

And he said well if you like I will 
buy you some to go with me, and the | 
chief said oh thank you where can you 
get it ? ; 

And he said I will send a letter to a 
friend of mine in Cape Town with some 
money in it, and one of your cannibals 
must run as fast as he can with the 
letter and bring back the sauce, and 
when he comes back you can serve me 
up as soon as you like. 

So the chief did that, and | 
when the cannibal had gone | 
with the letter he often used to | 
talk about the treat they were 
going to have, and he said | 
wish you were going to be there | 
because I have quite come to 
like you, but I don’t see how it 
can be managed. 

Well the cannibal was a long 
time away and the chief began 
to get rather impatient, but Mr. 
Jimble said [ will tell you what 
I will do to pass the time, | 
will prepare your little boy for 
Eton, because he will have to 
pass an examination to get in 
and he must know some Iing- 
lish as well as Latin and arith- 
metic and other things, and | 
could teach him to play cricket 
too. 

So he did that, and the chief's | 
little boy soon learnt to talk 
English, and they made some 
balls out of somelight wood, and | 
some cricket-bats and wickets | 
and bails, and all the cannibals 
== wanted toplay cricket too when | 
they saw it. So Mr. Jimble 
taught them, and he made up 
two quite good elevens and gave them 
different colours, and they used to play 
matches together. And that went on 
for nearly two months. 

And then one morning a cannibal 
came running up and said there were a | 
lot of white soldiers all round them 
with guns, and what had they better do? 

Well the chief saw it was no good 
trying to run away, and he was very 
frightened, but Mr. Jimble said he would 
talk to the soldiers, and they wouldn't 
do anything if the chief and all the 
cannibals kept quiet. 

So he went out and said tothe Captain 
of the soldiers well you got my letter, I 
am glad you came, I don’t think you need 
kill any of these people unless you par- 
ticularly want to, they are quite decent 
really except that they are cannibals. 
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And the Captain said well they have 
| got to leave off being cannibals, or I 
shall take them all prisoners and I shall 
have the chief shot. 

So Mr. Jimble told the chief that and 
he was quite surprised and said it was 
the first he had heard of there being 
anything wrong in being a cannibal and 
why hadn’t Mr. Jimble told him before ? 
And he said well for one thing I didn’t 
want to hurt your feelings, and besides 
you might have thought I was only 
telling you that to save myself being 
eaten. 

So it all ended happily and Mr. Jimble 

went back to England. He was glad 
he had not been eaten by the cannibals, 
but he had had to tell a good many lies 
to prevent himself from being and he 
didn’t feel quite comfortable about that. 
So he added up all he could remember 
of the lies he had told and gave half-a- 
crown for each one to a hospital. 
_ And before long the chief died from 
indigestion, and his little boy became 
chief instead. It had fallen through 
about his going to Eton, but he could de- 
cline mensa and add up pounds shillings 
and pence and he was the best cover- 
point in the tribe, so he made quite a 
good chief. A. M. 
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The Girl (to her sleepin) partner), “WELL, I WILL SAY THIS FOR YOU--YOU DON’T SNORE.” 








HUBERT THE HIPPO. 

fAn elusive solitary hippopotamus, to whom 
the name Hubert has been given, is creating 
a sensation in Natal. He has been invading 
sugar plantations, leaning against native 
houses and even obstructing motor-cars in 
town. A price has been set upon his head, but 
so far he has evaded capture. } 
Why are they persecuting thus 
One lonely hippopotamus ? 
No doubt a foolish frightened stray, 
Whose family is far away ; 
Perhaps an orphan, who must sigh 
For parent hippopotami. 
It’s very obvious that he 
Wants only human sympathy— 
A trim allotment where to roam, 
A vacant garage for his home. 
Ah, what a welcome he would meet 
Could he invade my humble street ! 
For I am one who can’t forget 
His childhood’s wish for such a pet ; 
Though inconvenient might be 
My top-floor flat for such as he, 
He ’d learn, like anyone who cares, 
To mount the several flights of stairs. 
At night upon the mat he ‘d snore 
To bar the burglar from the door ; 
The neighbours soon would come to 

love 

His footsteps on the ficor above, 


They ‘d smile to watch his frisking feet 

Dance down the road myself to meet ; 

And when I walked he 'd keep his place 

Close to my heel with docile grace ; 

Perhaps ere long— you never know— 

To fetch my paper he would go, 

And never linger on the way 

With little friends to fight or play. 

The people round could not object 

To one so staid and circumspect ; 

He would not bark, nor half the night 

Upen the house-top wail and fight, 

Nor all day long the building fill 

With singing headachy and sbrill ; 

A nuisance he would never be 

By climbing on a stranger's knee, 

If I, upon his training bent, 

Administered some punishment 

I know he would not hide his bulk 

Behind the wardrobe in a sulk. 

My darling hippo, I could feel, 

No thief could ever think to steal, 

For who would take my joy and pride 

So easily identified ? 

Then as a pet how nice and cheap, 

Involving nothing but his keep ! 

The Horse-Power Tax does not apply 

(As yet) to hippopotami. 

I wish, for reasons given above, 

He'd live with me and be my love! 
W. K. H. 
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ENGLISH FOR THE POLES. 

Wirn the purpose of familiarising 
their fellow-countrymen with English, 
two young Poles in Warsaw have just 
started a little periodical called The 
Jack o’ Lantern, “The Jack o' Lantern,” 
they say, “will clear out many dark 
and oblique cases that occur in litera- 
ture and daily Press. The Jack o’ 
Lantern will insert in its pages many 
valuable suggestions and innuendoes.” 
The Jack o Lantern’s “aims are, or 
at least should be, to render it possible 
for everybody knowing the language, as 
it were, enough to make himself under- 
stood, to proceed with his studies by 





| means of reading important and useful 


articles and contributions which, after 


| having been read, will disperse many 
| dark and seemingly intransparent clouds 


that barred his progress to further and 


| loftier regions.” The motto, from 8. Tay- 


| ror CoLEeRIDGR, runs thus: 


“ We were 


| the first that ever burst into that silent 


sea.” 
The first number is full of variety. 
There are articles on the Argentine, on 


| Japan, on the need for romance in life, 
| on the Polish film industry, on Christ- 


The last is by a 
close observer, as the following extracts 
prove: ‘* Very often people prefer rather 
to get rid of these waits and are glad 
to reward them for their trouble before 
they have begun their performance. 
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The members of English families give 
each other Christmas gifts. Servants 
joyfully look forward for their Christ- 
mas-box (from a shilling upwards) when 
they call upon their master and his 
family wishing them a ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year.’ On 
Christmas morning the usual salutation 
sounds: ‘A Merry Christmas to you.’ 
The, person addressed answers: ‘The 
same to you, Sir, and many of them.’. . . 
The mistletoe-branch is a very popular 
feature among the lower classes. A 
young gentleman who meets a girl 
under the mistletoe is at liberty to 
embrace and kiss her. That's really 
scrumptious, isn’t it? How many of 
us wait for suchlike chance! To see 
a piebald pony and to wish at that 
same instant for something is believed 
to come to pass. Boys and girls have 
wishes when seeing gents with toppers 
(top-hats) on, and stop their play on 
that occasion. Ay, Yuletide is the 
merriest time of all!” 

There are also two short stories, both 
of a passionate nature. The first, trans- 
lated from the Spanish, tells of the love 
of Juan Mateo for his wife, Rose, and 
the trouble caused by the re-entry of an 
old flame into her life. Juan Mateo 
was acave-man. ‘To hunt wild-cat.o’- 
mountains and diverse game, and to love 
his tan woman that appeared always 
fresh and rosy, was the essence of his 
life. He loved her savagely, austerely, 








and she devoted herself wholly to his 
love. One nasty morning,” the story 
proceeds, “while on the look-out for 
game in the snowy valleys, he en- 
countered a man lying on the ground. 
A deep wound was in his chest, blood ran 
profusely. Juan took him on horseback 
and rode off to his mountainous abode. 
Rose saw them coming and went to 
meet them. “When she beheld the 
wounded man she appalled slightly. He 
was a stout and corpulent chap of a 
brown complexion and profound look. 
When he beheld Rose he trembled 
slightly.” To experienced readers like 
ourselves the reason for the agitation of 
Rose and the stranger is plain ; but Juan 
was a long time before he discovered 
what it meant. Then he promptly took 
action and killed his rival. ' 

The other story, “The Kiss,” an 
original work by M. Cxutvosykt, is also 
a tragedy. It tells how a young Italian 
clerk loves the beautiful Bertha, his 
employer's secretary, but, although she 
has promised to marry him, he cannot 
induce her to grant him an embrace. 

** For one kiss I would give away all 
my life,’ he would say. Bertha smiled 
and said, ‘ Have patience, darling, the 
time will come when I'll let you kiss 
me.” He could not sleep at nights; 
different nightmares tortured him. He 
began to lose every interest in his life. 
When at office he would complain before 
his friends at his sad dole. ‘ What for 














Young Bride. “OH, LOOK, DARLING, OUR FIRST BILLS!” 
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do I live? In faith, the office work and 
the home-life has got my goat. I am 
fed up with my every-day routine; I 
can’t bear it any longer.’ ” 

Nothing would shake her, not even the 
excitement of adance. On the morning 
after the dance there was a picnic. 
“Twenty smart maidens and spruce 
gentlemen set off at as late as ten 
o'clock in the morning. Mack took his 
place at the right side of Bertha. Jolly 
talks filled up the air ; love-making and 
courting were all in full swing, hearty 
laughter of the girls and sweet and 
tickling addresses of the dandies. ‘ How 
sweet you look to-day, a natural lily-of- 
the-valley,’ said Mack. ‘Do you like 
me?’ ‘ Yes, dear,’ said Bertha. ‘And 
why don’t you let me kiss you? Say 
what you wish and I am ready to do 
all for a single kiss.’ ‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ she 
guffawed, ‘all right. Let me see you 
climb upon the top of the tree that 
stands there.’ She pointed with her 
hand to the very tall and branchless 


No sooner said than done.” 

The slender tree, breaking at the 
topmost branch, causes Mack to fall. 
“Briny tears were corroding every- 
body's heart. Bitter and obstreperous, 
helpless and biting, sad and _heart- 
rending, Bertha’s wails filled up the 
air, a dead body all in blood prostrate 
at her feet. She bent over her victim, 
kissed him on the lips and lamented: 
‘Kiss me, dear Mack, kiss. Oh! what 
have I done? Would I had perished 
sooner than you! Kill me, friends, for 
Tam guilty of Mack’s death; tear me 
into pieces !’” 

That, however, is nottheend. <A few 
| years later we find Bertha, far from 
| being torn to pieces, in the company 
of her husband and their small boy, 
walking through a cornfield. ‘*‘ Don't 
| tread on the wheat-ears, darling,’ the 
| young lady exhorted her son, ‘for they 
| were sowed by the laborious hands of 
| the hodge. In these ears there will 
| appear the grains that are ground into 
| flour and with flour the baker will get 
| up tasteful loaves of bread we eat every 
day. Well, then, my heart’s treasure, 
| remember it for ever and don’t ruin the 
| plants the Lord permits to grow upon 
His world.’” Suddenly they come toa 
cemetery, where the child draws atten- 
tion to a neglected grave. Need I say 
that it is that of Mack ? 

To The Jack o’ Lantern I offer a warm 
welcome, and I hope to see further num- 
bers. But really to be useful, ought it 
not to be printed in Polish too? Then, 
while its readers in Warsaw were learn- 
ing English, I, in London, could be 
learning Polish. Without such parallel 
columns they might just as well import, 
say, John o’ London, B. V. L 
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young oak that grew at some distance. | 
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Vague old Lady (to music-shop assistant). “I WANT A PIECE OF MUSIC BY—ER— 
LET ME SEE—JUST HUM ONE OR TWO TUNES AND I MIGHT RECOGNISE IT.” 








EXPLODED BELIEFS. 


[ Lecturing at Oxford, Mr. SrEFANssoN, the 
Canadian explorer, said that one hundred miles 
within the Arctic Circle he found a temperature 
of eighty degrees. The Esquimaux were 
standing at the river edges, perspiring and 
wagging bandana handkerchiefs around their 
heads to keep the mosquitoes and flies away. 
They had been perspiring there for thousands 
of years. Explorers were to blame for the 
popular fallacies about those places. } 

Tue polar regions welter 

In everlasting heat ; 

Egyptian fellahs shelter 

From constant hail and sleet ; 


The people of the tropics, 
Searching among their snows 


} 





For calorific topics, 
Select the Esquimaux. 


What travellers have written 
With truth will seldom square 

(And, by the way, in Britain 
Both rain and mist are rare). 


The tales that bring conviction 
To folk like me and you 

Are certain to be fiction ; 
Let's hope what ’s left is true. 








“It is unfortunately true that all that most 
young people know about wine is a quartrain 
or two from Omar Khayyam.” 

From a Wine Merchant’s Circular. 


“ Quartrain ” has a curiosa felicitas, 
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Chelsea Host. “‘ Sonny, OLD MAN, I 
TO DRESS YOURSELF UP."’ 





| TAKE A MOOR. 


Tars morning I received from the 
shooting ageney which enjoys my 
patronage their annual gift in the form 
of an intriguing publication giving de- 
tails of the various shootings on their 
books. 
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OUGHT TO HAVE TOLD You. WE'RE QUITE ALONE—YOU NEEDN’T HAVE BOTHERED 


The servant problem is no less acute 
in Scotland than in England, so this 
attractive proposition, entailing a huge 
domestic staff, must be ruled out. 
Then there is a perfectly delightful 
placein Perthshire, yielding a large bag of 
grouse and affording first-rate salmon- 
fishing. It is cheap at eight-hundred- 
and-fifty pounds, but unfortunately it 


forwarding letter I lost no time in sit-|is a driving moor and, to me, half 
ting down to a careful consideration of | the pleasure of grouse-shooting lies in 


| 

| 

| Acting on the advice contained in the 
the numerous attractive properties open 
| to my selection. 

| But how difficult it is to make a 


choice! Every year I find the same 
| difficulty. There are so many places 
| that at first sight seem ideal, but reveal 
| a hidden snag on closer scrutiny. 
For instance there is a moor in the 
Lowlands of eight thousand acres, 
| offered at a rental of twelve hundred 
pounds. Last season’s bag was four 
hundred brace of grouse, besides other 
game. The house contains five public 
rooms, a billiard-room, twenty-three bed- 
rooms and three bathrooms. The gar- 
dens are well stocked and the policies 
are extensive. Altogether an ideal 





watching the dogs work. 

The process of elimination is a slow 
but fascinating business, and it always 
ends in the same way by my telling my 
agents (after I have thanked them cor- 
dially for their gift) that I will take 
the shooting which I have rented for 
the last twenty years and of which I 
have permanent first refusal. It occu- 
pies a lowly position in that section 
of the publication which deals with 
“Shootings without Houses,” and is 
briefly described as“ Small shoot extend- 
ing to seven-hundred-and-filty acres of 
moor and rough ground. Some grouse 
and other game may be looked for. 
Trout-fishing in burn. Inn convenient. 


| place but for the size of the house. | Rent twenty-five pounds.” 














There is no mention of past bags. 
That is a secret which I have hitherto | 
kept to myself. But I have maintained 
a faithful record. Last season's bag 
(achieved with the aid of my faithful 
Sealyham, “ Pat,’ a slow but steady | 
worker, and ‘‘ Bonzo,” of indeterminate | 
breed, who is fleet of foot but hunts by 
sight alone), with appropriate remarks 
as copied from my game-book, was 

Grouse—6 (including 1 hen pheasant | 
which looked like a grouse). No disease. | 
A fair grouse year. The covey hatched 
out well, but the birds became very wild | 
after the first week. 

Black Game—Nil. One grey hen | 
flushed wild by Bonzo on the 12th and 
missed. 

Hares—2. Equals record. 

Rabbits—17 (5 caught by Bonzo). 

Duck—3. Farmer demanded 7s. each 
as compensation but compromised fot 
£} the lot. 

Various—1 hedgehog run over by car. | 

Trout—72 (including 65  tiddlers). 
Best fish 4! ozs. 

Mushrooms—Enough for eight break- 
fasts. 
Blackberries—A lot, but not very ripe. | 
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THE LION'S SHARE. 


sniTisH Lion (with pained surprise). «“{ DON’T WANT TO BE GREEDY, BUT I MUST SAY 
THIS IS A BIT TOO THICK—I MEAN THIN.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, May 6th.—Lord Winterton 
gave the House a new definition of “ ex- 
tremism ” when he explained that by an 
éextremist newspaper” he meant one 
which “ supports views similar to those 
held by Mr. Tuurtie.” Mr. Taurrie 
took it as a compliment. I[t was. Yes, 
Jamaica has no more subsidised bananas, 
Mr. Amery explained. On the other 
hand sixteen thousand pounds is being 
granted for a geophysical survey of 
Australia. Colonel Woopcock wanted 
to know if anything tangible (like 
bananas) had come the Empire Market- 
ing Board’s way, to which Mr. AMERY 
replied, somewhat geophysically, that 
“very helpful indications had been 
| found.” 
| The Presipent or THE Boarp or 
Trave is the young-eyed enthusiast of 
iMr. Batowry’s Ministerial family. 
| There is nothing calculated or assumed 
about the optimism with which he 
| regards the country’s economic posi- 
‘tion or industrial future. There were 
|moments during his Board of Trade 
| Estimates’ speech when it must have 
|seemed to some of the earnest safe- 
guarders behind him that he was rather 
overdoing it. 

Sir Puri found occasion for cheerful 
expectancy in iron and steel, cotton, 





shipping and coal, and then rambled| thetic” 
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cream be described in the Bill as what 
it is, to wit, artificial cream. Lord 
OnsLow’s intimation that the Ministry 
of Health approved the word “recon- 
stituted" made no impression on Lord 
Biepistor, who said that what was 
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nes Fai, 
THE UMPIRE DRAWS THE STUMPS. 

CAPTAIN FITZROY, THE SPEAKER. 


called ‘‘ reconstituted " cream had never 
been cream and never would be. There 
had never been any cream to reconsti- 
tute. He suggested it be called “syn- 
cream or ‘ manufactured ” 


off to such unrelated subjects as our|cream, if their lordships preferred it. 
antiquated Patent Acts, Safety at Sea| Their lordships, after Lord Cranprook 


and the Statistical Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. ALEXANDER derided 
derating, which he said 
would enable the boot and 
shoe industry to reduce 
prices by a farthing a pair, 
and assailed Safeguarding, 
passing thence to the low 
purchasing power of the 
poor Indian, which handi- 
| caps him more than his un- 
| tutored mind. Sir Roperr 
| Tuomas praised the Minis- 
ter's incorrigible optimism 
was he not Welsh himself ? 
—other speakers added a 
few miscellaneous observa- 
tions and the House crept 
away to high tea. 

Tuesday, May 7th.—The 
Lords do not like the word 
“reconstituted.” It is too 
suggestive of what people 
are always talking about do- 
ing to the House of Lords. 
So when the Reconstituted 





RESTING ON THEIR LAURELS. 


Mr. SIONEY WEBB AND MR. ROBERT SMILLIE RETIRE FROM 


THE WESTMINSTER STADIUM. 


|houses for the Greenock Corporation 
| that the Scottish Department of Health 


boasted that there were 1,264,000 people 
gainfully occupied in Scotland in the 
year 1928. Any idea that they all 
came from Aberdeen was quickly dis- 
sipated by the Unper-Secrerary ror 
SCOTLAND, who admitted to Mr. Sax- 
LATVALA that certain contractors had 
been so gainfully occupied building 


was withholding the subsidy. 

A handful of stern Caledonians oceu- 
pied themselves, it would appear, un- 
gainfully with the Estimates of the 
Scottish Department of Health. The | 
theme is one on which any Scot at | 





normal times ean be relied upon to be- 
come vocal, but Members were too busy 
packing up their belongings and hear- 
ing Mr. Ramsay MacDonarp uttering 
valedictory praise of those famous men, 
Messrs. Sripney Wess and Roperr 
SMILLIE, to care whether cirrhosis of the 
liver and gillie’s knee are still ravaging 
the Highlands and Islands or not. “I am 
ray stig to observe a belated interest 
in slum clearance,” observed Dr. Drum- 
MOND Sarexs, looking rather pathetic- 
ally round at the only six Members 


in locker clearance. Major Etaasor 
passed swiftly from Scottish health to 
the Scottish Milk Pool, which is pre- 
sumably akin to the Mountain Dew 
Pond, only more so, and thence, with as 
little criticism from those present, to 
herring harbours. It being now nearly 
ten o'clock the House burst 
into a fury and exasperation 
of legislation and hustled 
through a hundred or so 
Money Resolutions in as 
little time as it took to read 
them. 
Wednesday, May 8th. 











who did not appear to be engrossed | 





“The Second Reading of this 
(the Finance) 
Lord Arnon, “gives an op- 
portunity for reviewing the 
financial record of the Gov- 
ernment.” He reviewed it. 

The Ministry of Pensions 
Vote is never an occasion for 
political heat. On this ocea- 
sion Mr. F. O. Ropgrrts’s 
criticism of Major Tryon’s 
Department was almost per- 
functory. It turned largely, 
as did that of otherspeakers, 
on the seven-year limit. 
Members did not like it, but 
admitted there must besome 
time-limit to the right of 
appeal. Sir Martin Conway 


Cream Bill came up in Committee had offered to accept the Amendment suggested that the rule should be inter- 
Lord Citron leaped to his feet and and various other Lords had objected to preted with a great deal of sympathy. 
moved that it be called the Artificial |the stuff being called cream at all, pre-| Presumably he meant that it should be 


|Cream Bill, and that 


what th: 
dealers artfully call “reconstituted ' 


lferred to call it “artificial.” 


Mr. Berrrerton, in the Commons 


a limit with limitations. 


Thursday, May 9th.—The House of 


Bill,” said | 
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| House lost no time in 


justifiable, from the spectators. 
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Lords, firmly resisting Lord O’Haaan’s 
motion to rechristen the stuff “ lac- 
tine,” read the Artificial Cream Bill a 
third time. 

In the Commons Mr. CaurcHint ex- 
plained that, while the Committee of 
Reparations experts could come to any 
conelusion it pleased, His Majesty's 
Government remained free to accept 
that conclusion or reject it, in whole or 
in part. He added, “to prevent mis- 





| Colonel Wepawoop, 


| official congé. Thenback!} yoy 


conception abroad and alarm at home,” 
that the kind of proposals “ foreshad- 
owed in the papers (in a word, the 
Young Plan) would not be entertained,” 

The answer satisfied everybody but 
On the Second 


THE STREET OF PEACE. 
Ill.—Gonp StTanDArDs. 

Tux primitive inhabitants of Cheru 
worshipped the sun—they could not 
very well do otherwise, for the sun was 
(and still is for that matter) by far 
the most conspicuous and persistent 
phenomenon in the country; but they 
worship it no longer, The gold standard 
of the Conquistadores has been replaced. 
Eiven the coin called a ‘‘Sun” is made 
of silver, and gold is not only out of 
circulation as a metal, but out of favour 
as a colour, 

This is because there is so much of 





vant 
VARI. (May 15, 1999, 
houses of the Village of Look-at-the. 
Flowers are painted blue and preen and 
pink. They ave draped with bellissima 
and bougainvillea, and the older ones 
ave built round a patio to shut out the | 
blinding horizon. There are even trees 
of a sort, but only three are of any great 
size, and these, Pedro says, were planted 
in remote ages by the Great Conquis- 
tador himself. 

Nearer the city a little go'd is got rid 
of by putting asphalt on the road, and 
there is even a shady avenue of tall trees 
planted, they say, by the Great Con. | 
quistador himself. 

But it is only in the centre of the | 








t. The sun will keep on shining. It 





Reading of the Consol- [ 


idated Fund Bill the 
House heard Lieut.- 
Commander KErNwor- , 


ruy on the Mercantile 


Marine, Sir Martin 
Conway on England, 
Home and Rural 


Beauty,and Sir A. Hopr- | 
KiInson (for the last 
time) oy educational 
fallacies. 

Friday, May 10th. 
Political promise habit- 
ually outruns political 
performance, and the | 
latter end of Govern- 
ments is as becomingly 
modest as their incep- 
tion is flamboyant. The 


whisking through the 
remaining stages of the 
Consolidated Fund Bill 
and hurrying across to 
the Lords to receive its 


to their own place 
trooped the Members to 
shake the Speaker by 
the hand and wish 
themselves a speedy 
return, 

So ends another innings in the endless 
series of political test matches, The 
batting has been cautious, the bowling 
on the whole ineffective, especially from 
the Liberal end. There has been a good 
deal of “barracking,” not all of it un- 


Now 


Employer. * 


STOPPING.” 





| the innings is over. Stumps are drawn ; 


the score-board stands empty. Only 
the groundswoman, busy with dustpan 
and pail, remains to indicate that the 
well-worn pitch will soon be the scene 
of fresh encounters. 








Our Erudite Contempora-ics. 
“What is the origin, the deterrima causa, 
of this fell disease (vibrato in singing) ?"’ 
Correspondent in leading Daily, 


| Apparently a mixture of D and T, 


Office-Boy (lo Employer) 
TAKE THE 
ALL RIGHT HERE.’’ 


Office-Boy. ** EX 














‘No? VERY BUSY TO-DAY, Sik, 
AFTERNOON OFF, SIR, AND GO TO THE OVAL ? 


It'S VERY KIND OF You, JONES, BUT I'M AFRAID 1 CAN'T.” 
NO SENSE IN BOTH OF US 


SHALL I GO THEN, Sir? 





has a misguided benevolence for this 
part of Cheru, and persists in smiling 
in your face or patting you on the back 
like a large rubicund club bore. Clouds 
dare not come near, but weep silently 
at a great distance, and vegetation has 
long ago withered away or lies huddled 
together by streams where it can get 
a drink, No, gold is not a popular 
colour in our part of Cheru. 

The south or garden front of our 
residence in the Street of Peace looks 
out over a few disjointed mud walls, a 
line of green along an irrigation ditch, 
the tramway standards of the Avenue 
of the 26th of August, and what ap- 
years to be a flourishing Vultures’ Bone 
ixchange. Beyond that is the golden 
barrenness of the coast lands. 

To vary the everlasting gold, the 








town that the gold has at last been ban- | 
FCM TELE ished. In all the great | 
| 


burnished plain there is | 
HY one shaded crack where | 
HW 


aves" ithe pervasive golden | 
light loses its power, 


There can be seen the 
alta sociedad promenad- 
ing beneath the over 
hanging dark - painted | 
balconies, looking at the | 
shops and each other, 
They 
narrow straight street 


crowd the one 


so that there is no large 
empty which 
can be filled with gold 
by the sun. Iiven the 
end of it is closed in by 
the Presidential Palace 
with its famous shade | 
tree (planted, as every- 
body knows, hy the 
Great Conquistador 
himself). 

A dark background 18 
provided by the sombre- 
ly-clad Cheruvian busi- 
ness-man and the seur- 
rying Fordcitos, whose 
gallant drivers always 
manage to find that the 
ee! chief street is the best 
route to take their fares. ‘The Cheru- 
vian maiden wears a modest black lace 
mantilla, but her silken knees twinkle 
beneath the latest and brightest dress 
from Paris. The Cheruvian youth, clad 
in Oxford trousers and boots with tiger- 
skin uppers, devotes himself to a close 
study of knees and faces. He carriesa 
stout walking-stick with a crook, which 
he hooks round hisneck. Thisis because 
he is continually gazing at some damsel 
to one side or another or even behind, 
so that he is liable to forget in which 
direction he is going. A sharp tug at 


surface 


Why DON'T 
I CAN MANAGE 





his stick puts him on to his right course, 
This is all the more necessary because 
the pavements are narrow and the taxis 
swift, and the custom has undoubtedly 
prevented a high death-rate from causes 
which could only be ascribed to suicide 
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i during temporary philandery. He is 
accustomed to record his opinion of any 
| deserving damsel by uttering some pithy 
| phrase as he passes; nor do the favoured 
ones object to these spontaneous com 
| pliments. 

Not long ago, when Iris was spend- 
ing a few days in Cheru, she bought a 
very pretty black lace mantilla. Iris is 
tall and has golden hair with curls 
in it. A tall rubia (blonde) is a great 
rarity in this country of short dark 
women, and when Iris concluded that 
she must put on her mantilla and stroll 
in the main street I might have known 
there would be trouble. In the sunlight 
her hair shone unmistakably through 
thediaphanous mantilla. Without doubt 
she brought a cloud of gold into the 
one place in Chern. where gold was 
shut out. With this in my mind | 
thought she might be lynched ; but the 
first young man we met whispered, 
“Qué bonita rubia!"” This caused a 
youth in front to turn his head. He 
opened his eyes and his mouth, settled 
his neck comfortably at an angle of 
& hundred-and-seventy degrees to his 
line of advance, forgot to steer with his 
walking-stick and walked dreamily out 
into the middle of the street. The Ford 
citos which should have run over hin 
jostled each other gently, while their 
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out of their seats to gaze at Iris. With 
one accord the gold-weary population 
hung in suspense, and on all sides arose 
admiring murmurs, “ Qué maravillosa 
rudna l” “ Qué bella cabeza de oro!” 
Within a very few seconds the traffic 
was completely disorganised, Motor- 
drivers kept up a pretence of having to 
get somewhere, but went into bottom 
gear and cruised erratically at a speed 


| of two miles an hour, slewing their heads 


so as to. keep Iris in sight, A distracted 
youth in a sports model managed to 
mancenvre his machine into a position 
perpendicular to both lines of traffic. 
This created such a jam that two police- 
men at different corners began to blow 
their whistles for help, So many in- 
vitations to the duel were issued and 
accepted by hustled hidalgos on the 
outskirts of the crowd that the affair 
threatened to take on an aspect of 
serious political significance. 
Something had to be done. It was 
useless trying to explain matters to Iris, 
who was only conscious that she must 
be looking rather nice this morning, 
and did not realise how far her responsi- 
bility extended. I pushed her, protest 
ing, into a shop, where I bought a large 
black cloche hat with more expedition 
than any female headgear has ever been 
bought before. This I placed upon her 








drivers, forgetting to vituperate, leant 


Srnne 


glowing head without pausing to ex- 





amine into the nice question of which 
was the front and which the back. It 
was so large that it tickled the tip of 
her nose and scratched the back of her 
neck, but it completely covered her dis- 
tracting hair. 

We escaped through a number of 
dark passages by a back door into a 
side street, while [ris continued to ask 
what was the matte: 

“The matter is,” I said, “that Cheru 
has adopted a new gold standard,” 





“DANS CETTE GALERE.”’ 
Saip mad Carus Cassar (Cantauna) 
To his boy charioteer (or aurigula), 

“Just scuttle my ships 

And take me for trips 
With a team of four ponies (quadriqula). | 
I ‘Il revel more brightly (serenius), 
As suits my Imperial genius ; 

And my galleys can lie 

Till the lake is drained dry 
By Dictator et Dux Mussorrinres. 


Then Nemi will see in her valley 

A grand antiquarian rally, 
When sarants will guess 
(With seanty success) 

What the devil I did in that galley!” 


Cheap Telephony to the Beyond, 
* Tine to Grandfather—2/6.” 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
“ REFUGE.” 

I was saying last week that Spite 
Marriage was @ film which never for a 
second needed the spoken word, and it 
is cheering to read that it filled every 
seat in its great theatre, although the 
rivalry of adjacent Talkies was acute. 
This shows that not everybody is yet 
mad, On the new German movie, Herr 
Cart Fror.icn’s Refuge, one cannot be 
equally emphatic, for there is so little 
action and so much emotion that speech 
is probably its true medium—although 


| I see no reason why that speech should 
| be mechanical. Being wholly stagey it 


could dispense with photography, forthe 
only moment where the cinematoscope 
comes to its own is when Martin’s 
mother in her touring-car passes the 


| tram in which her affronted vanished 


son is sitting and recognises him. You 


| can’t put a running tram and a running 


| idle saucy sister who gave him the first | 


' 


j 


| 





car side by side on the stage; but then 
why should you? The wit of dramatists 
is not so barren that no other means of 
contact could be invented. 

Refuge is another proof—and they 
come usually not from Germany but 
America—that the shears are often 
mightier than the camera. No doubt 
when the story was all mapped out and 
the actors were assembled in the Ufa 
studio and the “shooting” began, it was 
perfectly clear who the walking man 
with whom the film opens was; why he 
walked and how he got mixed up with 
those very mysterious police dogs. The 


cigarette he had smoked for months (a 
puzzlingly long abstention)—she too at 
first was surely in the story for some 
definite purpose? So was the other 


lodger, the drunken 
character suddenly u 
plete and perplexing 
while no doubt Germ 


Anne (Henny PortEN 


THE DOCTOR, HAVING ¢ 


man, Martin (Franz Li 
anticipating the altar. 
the inexorable clock t 
the hour-and-a-half's 
been exceeded, and sni 
national figure, the rex 
j man, 








butcher whose 
ndergoes a com- 
transformation ; 
an thoroughness 


Pwould have seen to it that the audience 
was not surprised on learning that 


) and the walking 


sIVEN ORDERS THAT 


NOTHING BUT QUIET CAN SAVE MARTIN, TACT- 
FULLY KEEPS AWAY FROM THE SICK-ROOM 


‘DERER), had been 
But then came 
o announce that 
allowance had 
p, snip went that 
l-legged scissors- 


When it comes to little boys’ 


' . , 
ithumbs he is scrupulous, but with 


| . eh 
i strips of film he beha 
| Hence far too many g 


ves indifferently. 
aping joints. 





| »tice- 
able because the other evening the pro- 


gramme included a revival of T'he Street 
of Sin with Emu, Janninas in it, and 
there not a moment was irrelevant and 
not a gesture unrelated to the whole. 
But of course JANNINGS would have a 
diminishing effect on any neighbouring 
production, so great is he, with such 
complete understanding of the screen, 
its possibilities and its limitations. 
According to the latest news he has 
already learned English to fit himself 
to work for the Talkies; and I am 
sorry. If ever the phrase “ strong silent 
man ” was rightly applied, it is to him. 

Refuge is notable for its radiant photo- 
graphy; and I must not give the impres- 
sion that the story is wholly muddled. 
But it certainly lacks variety. Herr 
LeDERER, apart from the circumstance 
that he usually is sleeping, is inclined to 
be dreary; Fraulein Porren subsides too 
naturally into gloom; Martin's mother 
cherishes disaster, and indeed, if both 
she and Anne had not each brought to 
Martin's bedside the methods of a Cateh- 





as-catch-can wrestling match he would | 


probably be alive still. Surely a sick 
man was never so shaken up. For a 
gayer note we had to go to Anne's 


married friend, Mrs. Jansen (Lorre | 


the most 
ever met 
KE. V. L 


Srer), and her tiny family: 
natural children 1 
on the screen. 


have 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
} 


“A formidable looking Lady required for | 


secretarial duties at The Old Barn Tea-house; 
some previous experience with bees an advant- 


age. Local Paper. 
O formidable looking dame 


Whose duties call you tot he tea-line, | 


We cannot have you, all the same, 


Unless you understand the bee-line, 
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WHILE ANNE (FRAULEIN HENNY PORTEN) AND Mrs. FALKNER (FRAULEIN MATHILDE SUSSIN) CARRY OUT 
THE DOCTOR'S ORDERS. 
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PUT THE BEST PICTURES?”’ 
THE SUMMER GAME, 


Tarovek long hours of grilling glare 
and heat, 








Sweltering beneath an Kastern sun, 

| Fielding on a pair of aching feet, 

| Sweating ere the match has well begun, 
| Sick of bowling, sicker still of batting 

| On a faded strip of yellow matting, 

| How I've longed for summer leave and 
cricket 

| Played upon a proper English wicket 

| Velvet turf and shady trees, 

| Drowsy hum of sleepy bees, 

| Pop of cork and tinkling ice, 

Cricket exile’s paradise ! 


Leave at last! And on the first of May 
Homeonce more I came and swiftly found 
That I had been booked for Saturday 
For a match upon our village ground. 
Filled with rapturous anticipation 
[ was simply bursting with elation, 
Though my wife said, “Darling, you 
had better 


And I know there's been some hitch 
Over marking out the pitch 

Since the whitewashed popping crease 
Caused a browsing cow’s decease.” 


Nothing daunted I turned up at two; 
No one else arrived till nearly three ; 
Ceaselessly an icy east wind blew ; 
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Take with you at least one extra sweater, 
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Old Lady (to Academy attendant). ‘‘1 SHAN’T HAVE TIME TO GO INTO ALL THE ROOMS. 


Then it rained to crown my misery. 

By the time we'd cleared the field of 
battle, 

Rolled the pitch and driven off the cattle, 

[ was hoping that the ghastly weather 

Might put off the contest altogether ; 

But the local Bulldog Breed 

Failed to pay the slightest heed 

To a well-developed gale 

With a squall or two of hail. 


Seldom have I felt so cold and cross, 
Rarely ached so much in every joint, 
When our captain, having lost the toss, 
Ordered me to field at silly point, 
Standing ankle deep in grassy jungle 

[ was pretty sure that | should bungle 
Any ball that pierced the vegetation ; 
But you can imagine my vexation 
When the first that came my way 

Hit a brick a yard away. 

Yet I suffered no disgrace, 

For I stopped it with my face. 


T'wo long hours of misery I stood, 

Teeth a-chatter, frozen to the core, 

While the opposition plied the wood 

And amassed a formidable score ; 

Till at last a tardy declaration 

Brought their innings toits termination. 

Forthwith I was told that I'd been 
chosen 

To commence our knock, so, stiff and 
frozen 
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WILL YOU TELL ME 


WHERE YOU 


And despite my fervid plea 
For just one more cup of tea, 
Out I had to go again, 

Back into the wind and rain. 


Shivering I asked for middle stump, 

Searched the ground for bits of stone 
or brick, 

Patted down a most colossal lump, 

Hoped it might not cause the ball to kick. 

No one could have played a stroke 
astuter, 












But the first ball was a rapid shooter, | 


And my shot for higher balls was suited, 
So my middle stump wasclean uprooted, 
Sunday found me very ill, 

And if I survive the chill 

I won't play again . . . At least 

Not until I get back East. 








Our Erudite Pressmen. 
‘* POLIZEILICH VERBOTEN 
Politely Forbidden.’’ 
Translation by well-known Journalist. 


No More Suspensions. 
“ Rackers, 

Cooper reached the final of the Professional 
Amateur Championship Handicap this year, 
when he played exoeptionally well at times.’ 

Daily Paper. 
This solution of the question of status 
is certainly the best that has been 
advaneed, 
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| which may of course be 
| facet (and Mr. J. Ropert 


| son Hare conscien- 
| tiously tries to make it 


| Betty Ramsbotham and 


| though with an only too 
| experienced eye he sums 


| Ernest Ramsbotham’s 
| shiny bald head and 


| when Inspector Chivers, 


| good goer and a good 
| stayer, unable to rid 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“A Cur or Kinpyess” (ALpwycn). 

Yer another garrulous nonsensical 
diverting farce at the Ben Travers 
Theatre, officially known as the Ald- 
wych, with Mr. Tom Wants, Mr. Ravrn 
Lynx, Miss Mary Broven and Mr. 
Kenneta Kove as chief makers of the 
laughter. 

There is a bitter feud in Hampstead 
| between the T'utts and 
| the Ramsbothams, for 
| no better reason appar- 
ently than that old Mr. 
Tutt doesn’t like Mr. 
Ramsbotham’s face, 





a very good reason in 


so). Accordingly when 
young Charlie Tutt en- 
gages himself to pretty 


offers her for his father's 
inspection, the old man 


up the pretty filly as a 
himself of the vision of 


loathed features, refuses 
his consent or, what 
comes to much thesame 
thing, refuses to double 
Charlie's allowance. 
Charlie, driven to the 
desperate expedient of 
work, dabbles in outside 
broking and is success- 
ful enough to finance 
his own marriage. But 


arriving while the pho- 
tographer is taking the 
family group after the 
wedding - breakfast, ar- 
rests him on a charge 
| of fraud he is so little 
conscious of the nature 
of the mysterious opera- 
| tions he has been so successfully con- 
ducting as not to be surprised and to go 
| off tamely to Bow Street, after quarrel- 
ling with his bride owing to his tak- 
| ing the wrong side—his father’s—in 
| the family feud, which has broken out 
| anew, 
| But why go into all this? The story 
| matters nothing at all, 





| formula is the important thing. 


Mr. Raters Lynn (Charlie) is still 





Charlie Tutt 
Fred Tutt . 


The feeling 
for jolly nonsense in the author and in 
the players accustomed to his pleasant 
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Mr. Raupn Lynn, and good enough at 
that. Mr. Tom Wauus (red Tutt), on 
the other hand, who enjoys the busi- 
ness of making a character and filling 
it out with a hundred skilful touches, 
is just a bibulous old rake, bored but 
surprisingly patient with his wife 
(Miss Mary Brovuan), who once served 
behind a bar. To see him like an angry 
puzzled owl trying to justify his un- 
reasonable prejudices ; or with immedi- 
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ate perception of the possibilities of 
Tilly Winn, old Uncle Nicholas Rams- 
botham’s nurse, deciding that there may 
be compensations in closer acquaintance 
with his absurd neighbours; or, after the 
honourable release of Charlie and three 
too many cups of kindness filled with 
Ramsbotham’s whisky, defending his 
old friend Ernest, is to see as fine a 
piece of comedy-acting as can to-day 
be found in all London. I didn’t catch 
him making an irrelevant gesture, still 
less one out of keeping with his char- 
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Stanley Tutt. . . . « . «+ « « MR. KENNETH KOVE. 
Mr. RALPH LYNN, 
Mr. Tom WALLS. 
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acter, or overstress an effect to raige | 
an easy laugh, the whole of the evening: 
and a very pleasant and instructive game 
it is thus checking his performance jn 
detail. The author too is to be congratu. | 
lated on the creation of this fundament- | 
ally kindly, unreasonable, disreputable | 
old gentleman. Mr. Kennetu Kove has | 
the gift of making himself pleasantlyridi. | 
culous, and with his young Stanley Tut; 
got his fair share of the laughter. 'T, | 


**Paris Bounp” 
(Lyric). 

Mr. Primip 
the author of Paris | 
Bound, has evidently 
been in labour to say 
something sincerely felt | 
and serious on the diffi- 
culties of monogamy in | 
apolygamously-minded 
world; and if that ser- | 
iousness makes him a | 
little heavy-handed we 
may forgive him readily 
enough, seeing that he 
poses and illustrates his 
problem quite intelli- | 
gently,and in particular | 
contrives his happyend- j 
ing by a very neat piece | 
of unconscious strategy | 
on the part of his hero, 
the devoted but not 
strictly faithful hus- 
band. 

The debonair young | 
publisher, Jim Hutton, | 
has just been married | 
to the serious-minded | 
musical Mary. 1t is the | 
cocktail-hour before the | 
impending honeymoon, 
and one of the brides- 
maids, in love 
with the handsome 
bridegroom, is reported 
to have been trying to 
drown her sorrows. Un- | 
expectedly enough Jems | 
mother, now Mrs. White, | 
who had divorced Jim's | 
father for what one of | 
our judges so euphemis- 
tically termed “acei- | 
dental adultery,” elects to come to the | 
wedding. And Jim’s father takes occa- | 
sion to upbraid her gently for breaking 
their really happy marriage out of 
wounded pride and Victorian posses- 
siveness, and exchanging a really un- 
derstanding husband for so dull a | 
man, by all accounts, as Mr. White. 
After a faint resistance in deference to 
the conventions Mrs. White seems to 
agree with Mr. Hution. 

The young bride and bridegroom, 
pondering this unsatisfactory issue of a 
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marriage based on possessiveness anc | Distinguished simplicity is the note of 
technicalities, so to speak, determine to! Mr. Rosert Epmunp Jonrs’s setting of 
eschew all jealousies, suspicions and pro-| the two interiors, and the absence of 
itary rights and make a perfect thing 
of their new way of living in an en- 
lightened American manner. And by way 
of a beginning Mary prevails on her Jim 
to say an affectionate good-bye to poor 
Noel, whose cocktail score is mounting 
beyond the limit of even the brightest | 
roung things in the throes of unrequited | 
on The love-lorn girl, with greater | 
command of her tongue and legs than | 
we had been given to expect, expounds | 
the not unlikely thesis that she couldn't | 
be so much in love with Jim if he were | 
not more than a little in love with her. | 
Some part of him in fact belongs to her | 
and it is in their stars that some day it | 
will be claimed and surrendered. 

Six years of blissful wedded happiness | 

" Mary accidentally learns that in | 
those business trips of Jim's to Kurope | 
Noel and Jim have met and fulfilled | 
their destiny. Overboard goes the|THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 
whole cargo of enlightened ideas, She} noel Farley . 
will not share him. She will divorce: Jim Hutton . 
him forthwith. In vain does 
old Mr. Hutton plead that 
the fact that she has never 
noticed any change in his 
son's devotion and eagerness 
for her means that she has 
lost nothing of him that 
matters, nothing that really 
belongs to her. To tell the 
truth, we found Mr. Hutton 
here rather unconvincing 
and not a little tedious. But 
anyway the young woman 
was beyond argument ; even 
when the young musician, 
her protégé, declares his love 
for her and she is shocked 
to find that there is a very 
definite answering emotion 
in her own heart, she does 
not relent. How Mr. Barry 
plays his little trump to win 
the last trick for the New 
Polygamy I do not propose 
to tell. 

None of this perhaps goes 
very deep. The author nat- 
urally has not solved a com- 
pletely insoluble problem, 
but he has discussed that 
problem interestingly and 
perhaps thrown a little light 
uponit for those who haven't 
done their serious thinking 
for themselves. 

The producer, Mr. ARTHUR 
Horxins, is, I should judge 
by the pace of the playing, 
an American. I think live- 
liness has been gained at the 
expense of audibility, and is 








. » Miss Growin Linn. 
. Mr. Heresert MARSHALL 








MATRIMONIAL ADVICE. 


Miss Epna Best. 
Me 


Mary Hutton 
James Hutton 








therefore too dearly bought. 


hee wae mienitig 


fuss in the decoration is a very welcome 
thing. 

Mr. Hersert Marsuacy’s genial, 
lovable and large-hearted Jim was some- 
thing more than a routine piece of 
Marshallism. He takes pains with his 
drawing. The contrast between Mary 
happy and wise and Mary wounded and 
primitive was well made by Miss Epna 
Best. But Mary perhaps is rather part 
of a thesis than a human being. Miss 
Gitiian Linp played the difficult scene 
of Napl’s declaration to her embarrassed 
Jim with great tact and genuine feeling. 
Mr. Matcoum Keen's dull serious Mr. 
Hutton was a very skilful piece of char- 
acterisation, and Mr. Laurence Onivier 
us the musician—a stage musician I am 
afraid the author made him—gave us a 
touch of temperamental fire and an ex- 
cellent lesson in clear enunciation at 
breakneck speed. 





‘ Persons Unknown " (SHAPTESBURY). 
Smiling with the utmost bonhomie 
in his box on the right, Mr. Enoar 








MALCOLM KEEN. 


Watwace had his first man killed before 
the curtain had been up for 
five minutes, and in view of 
the fact that the audience 
had cheered him to the echo 
when he came in, it really 
seemed absurd that the title 
of the little affair on the | 
stage should have been Per- | 
sons Unknown. (I think my- | 
self he should have named | 
it “Audax.”) However he 
had many accomplices who 
served him faithfully and 
well, and I cannot remem- 
ber any corpse which has 
given me a greater amount 
of amusement, mystery and 
thrill in all the long list of 
deceased persons who have 
from time to time wi’ Wat- 
LACE bled. 

The tragedy occurred in 
Tidal Basin, and the cast 
included two dockland types 
whose repartee alone would 
have been nearly sufficient 
to float a play. Mr. Gorpon 
Harker as Sam Hackett, 
alternately distrusting and 
saucing the police, is a mem- 
ory to be cherished; and 
Miss Minnie RayNer as 
Mrs. Albert, a local land- 
lady, was equally good in ex- 
plaining her domestic tribu- 
lations to Scotland Yard. 

Police (I said) and Scot- 
land Yard. Never in my 
whole career as a hardened 
spectator of crime have I 
seen so many minions of 
the law gathered together, 
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in print or on the stage. They strode 
about in companies. Posse by posse 
the Force came in. When the curtain 
rose the second time—it rose nine 
times in all—uniformed constables were 
massed on either flank of the central 
group that surrounded the corpse in 
such numbers that but for the grimness 
of the scene they might have been a 
| chorus in musical comedy. Not that 
they tried to be funny where fun was 
_ out of place. The realism of the piece, 

so far as my innocence enabled me to 

judge, was terrific. There appears to 

be no detail in the daily round of 
| police-work hidden from Mr. WaLLAce’s 
highly-trained memory and his prolific 
fountain-pen. 

Scotland Yard had a difficult problem 
| to unravel. Was the man Landor the 

murderer? Had this sinister figure 

been the slayer of the unknown man 

who had recently come from Australia 

and was walking about alone in 
| Tidal Basin at dead of night? Was 
there any truth in the story that a still 
more sinister figure, wearing white 
gloves and a white lint mask, had been 
seen creeping about Tidal Basin, a homi- 
cidal maniac, a shape of dread? Had 
the knife:been thrown at the end of a 
string (Chief Detective-Inspector Mason's 
first tentative theory of the crime) ? 
Were two women mixed up with the 
deed ? Or was it possible that perhaps 
—what? Candidly, it was. 

The suspense was wonderful. I give 
Mr. Epoar Watwace full marks in this 
piece for breath-taking as well as for 
grim realism and Cockney wit. Of course 
the thing which pleased me most was 
that I guessed who did it right away at 
the start. It is my fourth detective 
triumph in two weeks, the other three 
being in novels. In the first case the 
murderer wasa quiet general practitioner 
in the country who was telling the story 
in the first person ; in the second it was 
a fragile lady-novelist, and in the third 
it was an aged and eminent K.C, In 
Persons Unknown it was—a person un- 
| known. I doubt if you will guess your- 
| self until quite near the end. My own 

neighbourthought that it was Detective. 
Sergeant Elk, in every line of whose 
countenance honesty (to my superior 
intuition) was deeply dyed. Those 
however who know their Ringer and 
their Forger may perhaps discover a 
clue. 

Of the players in Persons Unknown | 
found Mr. Jouy R. Turnsut very im- 
pressive as the chief investigator of the 

_crime. His suave yet not altogether 
ingenuous methods with suspects were 
as admirable as his cynicism in speak- 
ing to subordinates and his deft hand- 
| ling of clues. The other plain-clothes 
men, especially Mr. Jack MArrin as the 


aforementioned Elk, were also admir- 
able. Mr. Georrrey GwyTHer as Dr. 
Marford struck me as a little off-hand 
and unprofessional in his conversation, 
but one must remember that he didn’t 
like Tidal Basin and was comparatively 
young in his medical career. 

I have spoken before of Mr. Gorpon 
Harker as Sam Hackett, a gentleman 
frequently wanted by the police. He 
was very good. Not even the police in 
Tidal Basin could have wanted him 
more than I. There were two ladies, 
one at least in inverted commas, 
attached by shadowy ties to gentlemen 
whose reputation was none too good. 
They did not have very much to say, 
but were both quite successful, Miss 
Exp Sass as Inez Landor, whose hus- 
band wasarrested for the murder, giving, 
I thought, a very clever study of a lying 
and distracted wife. Mr. Ceci Hum- 
PHREYS as Louis Landor shone as a 
feeble liar too. 

Still smiling happily, Mr. Epaar 
WALLACE appeared on the crime-stained 
boards and made a pleasant little speech 
attheend. He pointed out that what- 
ever the Talkies might do there was 
plenty of death in the old English 
theatre still. EVOE. 


I propose to relate the history of my 
friend Chester's play, and of the base 
manner in which he attempted to do 
me out of a part in it. 

It is about two months now since my 
friend Chester told me that he was 
writing a play. I asked him whether 
he was doing it for fun or for the love 
of art, and his reply was that he was 
doing it for the Vicar. It appeared 
that on Saturday, March 2nd, an enter- 
tainment was to be given in the Parish 
Hall, consisting of a one-act play, 
written by Chester and acted by “ lead- 
ing local actors.” I told Chester on 
hearing this that 1 presumed that I 
should be needed, and he replied rudely 
that he thought not, adding numerous 
irrelevant observations about my his- 
trionic ability. 

I then cross-examined him closely. 
Was he quite certain that there was no 
part for me? He affirmed with some 
vehemence that he was convinced of 
this. I asked him who was taking the 
part of the hero. He replied that, since 
his was a play with some pretensions 
to modernity and verisimilitude, it con- 
tained no character who could con- 
scientiously be described as the “ hero” 
in the sense in which I had no doubt 
used the term. I inquired coldly how 
he was aware, since I had not men- 
tioned it, that I had not used the word 








in the Shakespearean sense as meaning 
the principal character, and he answered 








: oo 
with ill-timed levity that he could see 
it in my little eye. 
Ignoring this retort and pressing home 
my point, I asked who was taking the 
principal character, and he replied that 
he was. I then spent several minutes 
endeavouring unsuccessfully to con- 
vince him that I should be a more fit- 
ting choice, as the more commanding 
personality. 
Then, adroitly changing my ground, | 
I inquired how many characters there | 
were in his play. He told me that alto. | 
gether there were five. I challenged | 
him to produce any genuine and logical 
reason why I should not play one of the 
other four. The reason he advanced 
was unfortunately quite adequate : they 
were all women. I then left him and 
went home in some annoyance. 
Although I found him in this narrow 
and prejudiced frame of mind on several 
subsequent visits, it was not until the | 
last week or two in February that | 
finally gave up hope of making him see 
reason. All else having failed, | appealed 
to his better nature. Was the Church 
Restoration Fund, I said, to which the 
proceeds were to be devoted, so little to | 
him ? Would he jeopardise the financial 
success of his play by leaving me out of 
the cast altogether? Why should he 
not write in some sort of part for me— 
a piano-tuner, say? He replied that 
the introduction of a piano-tuner into a 
play the scene of which was set on a 
yacht in the South Seas would be de- | 
finitely prejudicial to its artistic unity. | 
Who, { asked passionately, would sacri- | 
fice the Church Restoration Fund to | 
artistic unity? SorHoc.es, he asserted, | 
would have done so without hesitation. 
At this point I gave up. But when 
I entered the Parish Hall on the after- 
noon of March2 I perceived that in 
spite of all Chester's attempts to deprive 
me of a part I was to have one. Thanks | 
to the Vicar, who with the queer fortune 
of Vicars had chosen for his entertain- 
ment the afternoon on which the most 
important local football match of the 
season was to be played, I performed | 
the most heroic function of anyone in- | 
side the Parish Hall. For, since the | 
Vicar himself was behind the scenes 
ready to prompt, I constituted the entire 
male audience. 











“ House-Parlourmaid wanted, cook kept.” 
Advt. in Sussex Paper. 
We wonder how they do it. We cant 
keep ours. __ 


“Concert of nose-flute, imitation of ‘cello, 
violin, dogs, cats, birds, pigs, horses, cocks, 
turkeys, goose, motor-cycles, 2 birds on their 
wedding-march, American music, with the par- 
ticipation of the public.” 





Musical Advt. in Palestine Paper. 
: Foal 
It would seem that a revised Noah's 











| Ark is being refloated in the Holy Land. 
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THE MAN WHO ORDERED SHRIMPS AT A THE DANSANT. 
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Mistress. “ WHY, YOU'VE LET THE FIRE OUT, Mrs. LiGGs. PLEASE LIGHT IT AGAIN.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Lavy Bexx’s Landmarks (Benn) is a collection of miscel- 
laneous pieces whose graces of individuality are sometimes 
hindered from attaining their maximum by a too resolute 
effort at detachment. Dating from the palmy days of 
Victoria, with postscripts of a less palmiferous present, the 
prose articles largely exemplify the aspirations of advanced 
nineteenth-century womanhood towards an objective hand- 
ling of social problems. Lady Bets,’sinnate humanity and 
sense of humour cannot however help vivifying this rather 
| statistical vein. Even her account of a house-to-house 
| working-class visitation to ascertain ‘‘ What People Read ” 

preserves the delightful idiom of those who in other hands 
might have been termed its victims. She obviously sym- 
| pathises with the man who liked -his fiction “a bit desper- 

ate” and is not above sharing the honest doubt of the woman 
who thought all reading a waste of time. This essay and 
that on “Women at the Works—and Elsewhere” strike 
me as the most interesting of her five “ Landmarks.” Of 
three “Personal Appreciations "—*Coquelin,” “Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward” and “Elizabeth Robins ”—I find the second 
the most revealing. A dozen political fables in the manner 
| and (modernized) language of La Fonrarne suffer a little as 
| regards the appeal of their matter from being mainly con- 
| cerned with the last war but one, but where they play 
round a problem still to the fore, as in“ Le Lion envoyé en 
| Cadeau,” they strike me as wholly charming. Articles on 

Eton and Arnotpy of Rugby, written in French for “ 
| Setence Sociale,” triumphantly convey the int 


— 





Charlady. “IT am sonny, Ma'am. Coup I HAVE ONE OF THEM RECORDS? ‘THEY DO MAKE THE FIRE GO LOVELY.” 


English education across the Channel. From the typical 
“prep” matron,” “femme de confiance d'un certain age,” | 
to the préche of Squire Brown on Tom's departure to Rugby, 
nothing has been lost or damaged in the transit. 

Mr. Herperr Asquirn’s new novel, Jtoon (HuTcHinsoy), | 
contains some charming and careful descriptions of scenery 
and of Nature’s moods, a few good War interludes and a | 
certain amount of clever and closely-studied characterisa- 
tion. Yet, in spite of these several excellent qualities, the 
final impression which the book leaves upon the reader's | 
mind is one of a curious lack of vitality. Perhaps this is 
in part due to the ancient and fish-like nature of the prin- 
cipal motif, the marriage, namely, of a young, ardent and 
unawakened girl to a stiff and starchy rising politician, 
and her realisation, too late, of what genuine passion means. | 
Mr. Asquitn might have carried it off successfully if he had | 
made sufliciently convincing both Roon’s love for Napier | 
and the repellent nature of her husband. As it is he has | 
failed in both these respects. oon's passion is always | 
anemic and “literary.” On the other hand, Hubert, in| 
spite of his stuffiness, impresses at least one reader as quite | 
a decent fellow and a kind and considerate husband, very | 
seurvily treated alike by his wife and her lover. And why, 
by the way, must the stuffy husband in these stories be | 
invariably depicted as a Conservative? Marital stuffiness, | 
after all, is not the exclusive characteristic of the members 
of one political party, and a stuffy Liberal or Socialist | 


| would really be a refreshing variation on a somewhat anti- | 





La|\ quated version of the “triangle” theme, (I note an odd | 


: : : : “apg | 
imacies of i blunder on p: 58, for which, since it is repeated on the | 
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following page, the printer seems not 
to be responsible—Swinsurne’s “Caly- \ 
don” spelt with an “e.”) \\ 





The reader here receives 
The first-fruits of the tree 
Of Wisirrep GREENLEAVES— 
The Trout Inn Tragedy ; 
For Lakeland then (in print) 
We'll start, if you've a mind, 
But first I'd drop a hint 
Of what we're going to find. 


The young Dick Talbot takes, 

Since June has come about, 
A week-end at the Lakes; 

He lodges at “The Trout” ; 
A guest's gone missing for 

A night and, in a breath, 
The pub's proprietor 

Is suspect of his death ; 


But why should Richard care 
One solitary pin ? 
Ah, Marny's passing fair 
And daughter of the inn; 
She'd clear her poor papa, 
Who's dreadfully unnerved ; 
She has a step-mamma-— 
But, hist, we are observed ! 


In fact, if you must leara 
How Dick dons Sherlock's shoes 
And, when they ‘ve served his turn, 
Weds Marny, please peruse 
This new detective book, 
Cottins has brought it out, 
Nor blame me that you took 
A bedroom at “The Trout.” 


Miss Vionet Markuam’s is not the 
first English pen to be enlisted in 
the service of Romanesque France 
(Murray), but her archwological studies 
are, I think, unique in the pains they 
devote to the discernment of histori- 
cal origins and the description of local 
scenery. Whether as a foretaste of 
beauties unbeheld or as a refurbisher 
of past impressions, her book is to 


“On, IT Say, 
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AUNTIF, ISN'T IT FEEDING? HOBBS ISN'T PLAYING,” 


“NEVER MIND, DEAR, PERHAPS THEY'LL GET SOMEONE ELSE INSTEAD.” 





be recommended to all lovers of Ro- = 








historical criticism quite out of sympathy with the finest 
spirit of the Middle Ages ; but her French authorities are 
more happily chosen and she presents her own readings of 
mediwval art and life with a just and graceful assurance. 
After five preliminary chapters on Karly Christian Art in 
| General and its French manifestations in particular, the 
campaign is launched at Dijon with accounts of Cluny, 
Vézelay and Autun, Languedoc follows; you re-greet the 
audacious red brick of St. Sernin in dusty Toulouse and the 
tichly-seulptured stone abbey of squalid Beaulieu. The 
staidness of Auvergne churches in general is set off by the 
sublime eccentricity of Le Puy; and Poitou and Aquitaine 
Present not only such well-known oddities as Aulnay 
and Melle, but piteous little Chitres, whose three domes 
shelter 4 mute congregation of farm-wagons. Provengal 
chapters include an alluring account of picturesque shrines 
hear Montpellier ; and from Provence we travel North to 





ee 





| mance architecture. These may regret, as I did, that | Normandy, ending up—with Romanesque turned Gothie 


she is apt to be unduly impressed by a school of English ‘at Chartres. The photographs, an enchanting selection, 








deal rather with detail than with entire buildings. I could 
have done with more ensembles, but not at the price of 
forgoing such exquisite fragments as the “Bear Hunt” 
capital at Toulouse and “The Three Magi” of Autun. 

His publishers tell us that Mr.Grorcx MaLcoum THomson 
is the best-hated man in Scotland. Nor is this to be wondered 
at if his fellow-countrymen are so pleased with themselves 
as Mr. Tomson would have us believe, for he deals them 
some buffets very wounding to self-esteem. Caledonia will 
probably be sterner and wilder than ever when she has read 
The Re-Discovery of Scotland (Rovrtepar). She will hardly 
relish being described as the largest of English counties, It 
is not certain, however, that Mr, Tomson is not rather too 
sweeping in his anti-patriotie and often witty invective. 
Certainly the figures which he adduces to prove that Scotland 








is a land where men decay but wealth does not accumulate 
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| about the excellence of these 
| there is no question whatever. 


| Lins) is the subject of Mrs. 
| Henry 


| fortable, characters in it and 


| to recommend it to the seri- 





| Mr. Gillespie Maclean, to be found, under another sort of | 
| name, in cities further south ? 
| Tomson is not controversial all the time. Half his book is| 
| oceupied with the biograpbies in miniature of three dis- 
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make lamentable reading and deserve the serious consider- | 
ation of those whose business it is to consider such matters 

-which, I suppose, means everybody. But surely the 
romantic legend which is his special target 1s rather a 
battered dummy. Does he really believe that the English- | 
man, for whom he has a comparative admiration, expects | 
when he crosses the Border to find himself in a country of | 


| kilted warriors? And is not his hypothetical Edinburghian, | 


Fortunately, however, Mr. 
| 


| tinguished Scots—Fiercuer of Saltoun, who would like to} 


| have written his country’s 





Old Datchley leaves an estate of about four millions to that 


‘one of his nine grandsons who shall first get married after his | 


death. Mr. McKenna has taken each suitor in turn and shown | 
how he came to grief. He has done this very cleverly, be. | 
cause for the most part he has not relied on any extraneous | 
help, but has brought about the tragedy purely from the | 
character of the young man and his betrothed. One would | 
suppose that any young man already engaged would find not | 
he least difficulty in getting the lady to marry him to-mor. 
row with four million pounds at stake. As Mr. McKenna 
shows, it requires an enormous amount of tact to explain 
things in such a way as not to suggest that the money | 
really comes first and the lady second. And once Jet her 





ballads: the fantastic finan- 
cier, Law of Lauriston; and 
““Osstan” MacpHERSON—and 





Suicide By Consent (CoL- 


Dupeney's latest 
novel, a curious book with 
some well-drawn, if uncom- 


something very like a moral 


ous-minded. To Barnabas 
and Emma Throsseli, at the 
end of their resources and his 
hopes of success as a journ- 
alist, comes a legacy of two 
thousand pounds from an un- 
known admirer of his poems. 
They are both terribly. tired 
of poverty and the ugliness it | 
brings with it; Barnabas in 
particular, younger son of a 
county family, has an unbear- 
able longing for one of the 
stately homesof Englandafter 
years in a London back street. 


He decides that they shall on aa 

spend their fortune on one ae casera Hk Ge) 
crowded hour of the life they >a PS. iin’ 
both consider gloriousand die| 4 i | Ansa * 


together by poison at the end 7 eet 2 
of it, and Emma agrees. They : 
take a fascinating house in 
Sussex, but, because of the ex- 
traordinary conditions under 
which they areliving, they are 


335 


I’LL GO AND HAVE A DRINK, 
WRIST ACHE.” 
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Dentist (watching strong man hanging by his teeth). “I THINK 


| think this and she is off and 
away. This is the rock on 
which most of the couples 
split; but there are other | 
well - contrived incidents 
which make the whole a very 
diverting book. ; 


Foot; rints (GOLLANCz) 
comes from America, whose 
detective fiction, thoughsome- 
times written in language un- 
intelligible to an ordinary 
Briton, is invariably shrewd 
and clever. The main part of 
Mr. KaySrranan's exception. 
ally adroit story consists of 
letters. In 1900 Richard Quil- 
ter was murdered at the Quil- 
ter ranch, and his murderer 
was not discovered. In.1928 
Neal, Richard’s son, becahe 
obsessed by the idea that he 
had committed the crime 
True that he had no recollee- 
tion of actually having done 
it, but this he thought was 
due to an attack of amnesia, 
; y ¥s In ordinary circumstances 
‘alte f he must have been left to 

a fight this delusion almost un- 
aided, but in his case letters 
written by his sister and by 
him at the time of the murder 
existed, and these documents 
were submitted to Miss Lynn 
Macdonald, a ‘crime avalyst.” | 
Possibly Mr. Srrawan allows 
his letter-writers too free a 


DEAR. THIS IS MAKING MY 








hand, but this is the only | 





unable to enjoy their new life there in an ordinary way.| complaint I have to make against a story that reveals both 
By the time an accident, lucky for them but causing a| a sense of character and a gentle humour. 


singularly high rate of mortality in the Throssell family, | 
arrests the poison—dissolved in dirty water too !—on its way | 


to their 7 the love which was their comfort in adversity | admiration, but at times he is rather irritating. 


Mr. J. D. Beresrorp is a novelist for whom I havea real 
In Real | 


has been flawed. Neither has been wholly true to the other | People (Couutns), for instance, I cannot subdue the feeling | 


and only a modified happiness awaits them. The moral | 
seems to be that, even inheriting wealth and titles and having | 
your life saved at the last moment, will not always do away | 
with the consequences of folly. ; , 
A freak will might seem poor game for Mr. STEPHEN 
McKewna, but in The Datchley Inheritance (Warp, Lock) 
he has at least shown that it is possible to treat this theme 
intelligently and to produce a story considerably above the 





level of knockabout farce to which it is generally reduced. 





that his interest in Charles Moore is so keen that it upsets | 
the balance of the story. Moore was a consultant physician | 
and was alarmed at discovering that be had ‘certain | 
psychic powers.” Five chapters out of eighteen are called 

“The Case of Charles Moore,” and I seem to hear Mr. 

Beresrorb's sigh of contentment when he got to work at | 
any of them. But ungrudgingly I admit that even if Moore | 
dominates the story to an excessive extent he is a real | 
person and I should have been sorry indeed to miss 80 | 
remarkable a study. 


ent 
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Tur advertisement of gramophone-|This is a cheering thought for Sir 
records of speeches by prominent poli- | Taomas Brecnam. 
ticians will have revived regrets that we | 
have no such means of hearing what | 
GLADSTONE said in 'seventy-nine. 


Our feeling with reference to the 
|} automatic machine installed in a New 
| York drug store, which shouts when it 
detects a bad coin, is that it is lacking 
in courtesy. 


Broccoli served up in a novel way, 
we learn from a recipe, is improved by 
a few capers. Mr. Lioyp Grorce is 
always ready to supply these. 





Krats’s lines about a Grecian urn, it 
is claimed, have won for the British 

On the other hand there is no truth 
in the rumour that a-Viennese operatic | battles. Our regret is that we never | 
tenor named Broccont has been en-|thought of suggesting this to our old | 
gaged to sing. the praises of the Con- | sergeant-major. 
servative Party during the Election 
campaign. 


nation more glory than a thousand | 


1 








In deciding to brighten up the county | 
cricket ground at Leyton the authori- | 
ties were of course actuated by the feel- | 








Just after Lord Ler had described 
| gasometers as the ugli- . 
iest things he has seen, | 
lthe PostmasTerR- GEN- | 
| BRAL spoiled the’ record | 
iby issuing those new | 
postage-stamps to coin- 
memorate the Postal} 
Union Congress. 


| 

A clergyman of Whit- | 

ley Bay has described | 

jazz as the music of| 

savage orgies. Others | 
say it is inerely a bad 
ease of noise in a hurry 


Steps are being taken | 
to teach illiterate Mexi- | 
cans the three “ R’s.” | 
With“ Revolution” that | 

j 
| 


will make four. 


SII 0 Repent EE RE Seale 
wireless set which has a special self-con-|ing that it was deficient in [ssex- 
tained loud-speaker. Our experience of | appeal. 
loud-speakers isthattbey have difficulty | 
in containing themselves. | A famous cowboy film-actor is alleged 
r \to have attempted to evade payment 

The recent wedding of a rising barris- lof income-tax. Nothing seems too 
ter and a judge’s daughter was an event | hazardous for these dare-devil heroes 
in legal circles, but some surprise was | of the ‘“ movies.” 
expressed that the happy pair did not | 
leave the church under an archway of} We receive with caution the rumour 
briefs. | that a London evening paper is about to 
loffer its young readers prizes for the 
Insurance has been paid on a boy's quaint sayings of their parents. 
model steamboat sunk in Kensimgton | 
Round Pond, but Luoyp’s underwriters 
are on their guard against unserupulous 
owners of craft that are unpondworthy. 


Vibrato in singing and its origin isa 
| subject of discussion in The Times. In 
some cases it is atti ibuted to the cold- 
ma ness of the bath. 

The Tailor and Cutter observes that : 
Mr. Hitairr Betxoc is one of the few| ‘The queerest thing about love, ’ says 
men who adhere to the black Inverness| Mr. James Dovaias, “1s its second 
cloak. This could only happen to the| sight.” Yet there are some very queer 
exceptionally adhesive. eases of first sight. 


‘‘ Children do not want to read poems 





A. scientist predicts that a century 


Ke y 
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— [hence people will sso and hear the {abot 
CHARIVARIA. }opera while hurtling through space. 


i little dears to recite them to visitors. 


‘letters contain 
}envelopes. - So 





“DOWN IN THE FOREST SOMETHING STIRRED.”— Song. 


: 
561 





about themselves,” says Professor | 

, .- = _ ; 
J, Dover Witson. No, our experience | 
is that their parents usually want the 


Signor A. E. Brococtio is described 
as the Bernard Shaw of Italy. But | 
wouldn't it be risky to talk about the | 
British Brogoglio in Sbavian circles ? 





; 


A Pole claims that he can tell what 
without -opening the 
can we if they have 
O.H.M.S. on them, 


‘To renovate blue serge,” says a 
7 


| domestic hint, “ sponge with some very 


deep blue water.” But be careful not 


to fall in. 


(n ornithologist reports that he heard 
: | the lark ‘singing at 
|9.30-Pr.m. last week. 

Birds have no respect 
for D.O.R.A. 





\ centenarian” says 
the secret of longevity 
is to eat plenty of fat 
Many pigs deny 





Agolfer recently dis- 
covered an ancient bury- 
ing-ground on a golf- 
course. Some golfers oi 
course dig deeper than 
that. 


From a news item we 
gather that during a 
concert at Leighton 
Buzzard the pianist and 

se _'a vocalist disappeared. 
| The usual complaint is that they don't. 





We read of a Whitehall official who 
has written an opera. It is possible 
that he did it in the small hours of 
the afternoon. 


HERAT. 
{ Rondeau.) 


Herat! the name is potent still 

To rouse a faint historic thrill, 

When now we hear the town is won 

For him, the water-carrier’s son, 

| Who Kabul holds, at least until 

| A stronger comes to crush and kill; 

| His is the western city hill, 

Here he is king, his writ will run 
Hereat. 

An Afghan chieftain, part by skill 

And part by foree, for good or ill, 

| Keeps for his lord with sword and gun 

| The fortress he will yield to none; 

| And yet there comes the question, will 

He rat ? 
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DERBY WINNER GUARANTEED. 
Sepvetive Orrer TO SPORTSMEN. 
For the first time in his long career 

Mr. Punch has decided to come out as 
a Derby tipster. It is true that more 
than once has he obliquely thrown a 
light by which the astute guided them- 


| selves to fortune, as when, in 1913, in 


a picture of a restaurant, he pointed 
the way to Aboyeur, who won at 100-1 ; 
but those means were indirect. Realis- 
ing the needs of the day, when gambling 
is almost the only steady national in- 
dustry, he is collecting a staff of Turf 
prophets of unrivalled foresight, know- 


| ledge and sagacity, by the aid of whom, 
‘owing to a device common to the 
| daily Press, but now perfected by him- 
| self, he can faithfully promise that the 


| winner will be found. 


If this promise 
is not carried out Mr. Punch is prepared 
to forfeit a thousand pounds to any 
named charitable society, The Home 
for Frustrated Punters for choice. 

In the pursuance of his efforts to get 


| together this remarkable force, Mr. 
| Punch has made the discovery that the 
| racing specialist, like the secretary of 


a goll-club, need have had no particular 
training. The first to be engaged, for 


| instanee, who has taken the comfort- 


ing nom de guerre of “ Doubly Sure,” 
is a retired publican; “The Squire” 
in his less strenuous hours is a dentist ; 
‘ Harkaway” is a private tutor; “ Pros- 
pero” is a wine-waiter; “ Hugo Nap” 
is a bill-broker; “Treble Lens” is a 
Head Lad; “ Peacock’s Tail” a dry- 
salter, and “ Periscope "a Rural Dean ; 
while “Young Moore” is a clerk at 
the Home Office, but particularly does 
not wish it to be known. There is 
also “The Mole" (an auc tioneer), who 
wishes it to be made clear that his 
pseudonym was chosen not, like so 
many of his colleagues, for its bear- 
ing on sight, but for its close associa- 
tion with the turf. But let not these 
disclosures remove confidence, Some 
one among them will give the winner 
of every race at Epsom, for, although 
chosen primarily for the Derby, this 
trustworthy band of students of form, 
each with his following of scouts watch- 
ing, in their various disguises, the train- 
ing-grounds all over the country, have 


| undertaken to give tips for the whole 


meet ing. 
Although Mr. Punch’'s plans for thus 
benefiting his readers are far advanced, 


| they cannot be completed until the list 


of runners is fixed and in his hands. 
No sooner does he know exactly what 
horses will take part than he will bring 
up his staff of seers to the same number 


_ and instruct the gifted “ Doubly Sure” 


and his associates each to make a differ- 
ent name his selection. E. V. L. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE TALKIES. 


Ir las beeome the habit of good 
Shakespeareans to claim for their hero 
the doubtful honour of forecasting most 
of the developments and inventions of 
to-day. And it is a habit, I admit, 
which nauseates. Yet even at the peril 
of being damned as a blind follower of 
the Bard, I cannot refrain from point 
ing out a fact which seems so far to have 
escaped notice, namely, that WiIniaM 
SuakesrearK prophesied the coming 
of the Talkies in no uncertain manner, 
So many and so varied are his allusions 
to what our film magnates like to think 
is the last word in modernity that I 
have found it quite difficult to make 
the following selections. 

SHAKESPEARE clearly foresaw that 
the weightier crises in history were out- 
side the scope of the talking film: 

“Our argument is all too heavy 

to admit much talk.”—Henry IV., 

Part 2, V. ii. 24. 

When he wrote 


“Never talk to me; I will weep.” 
As You Like It, 111. iv. 1, 


he was perhaps in the throes of a de- 
pression ; but his attitude seems fairly 
characteristic in Henry VIII., I. iv. 45: 
“Then we shall have ‘em talk us 

to silence.” 

The only sphere which he seems 
definitely to have conceded to the Talkie 
is that of love, 

‘*‘ Love,” he says in Measure for Mea- 
sure, IL], ii, 159, “talks with bette 
knowledge ;" and 

“Sit then, and talk with her, she 

is thine own.” —Tempest, IV. i. 32. 

The deep vein of stagecraft which 
was so strong a part of him showed 
itself when he spotted the chief obstacle 
to audible Talkie diction—the aptitude 
of lumps of grease-paint to slide into 


the performer's mouth at critical 
moments: 
“You talk greasily, your lips 
grow foul.”-——Love's Labour's Lost, 
LV. i, 189. 


lt is evident that he was no fan. The 
breed of Hollywood and Moscow made 
no special appeal to him. He dismissed 
the leading Talkers in a summary 
manner : 


* Another lean unwash'd artificer 
cuts off his tale and talks.”——King 
John, TY. ii. 202. 


Yet, though he was so frank about the 
actors, he had sympathy for their un- 
availing efforts : 

“God help, poor souls! how idly 
do they talk ! C miedy of Errors, 
LV, iv. 132. 
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He, who in his own w riting maintained 
such a perfect balance between talk and 
action, realised the unfairness which pe. 
sulted from the mechanical necessities | 
of the Talkies: 


“We talk, and, be Chrish do 
nothing; ‘tis shame for us all” 


Henry V., UL, ii. 116, 


And he had an idea of the paralysis 
that might one day come to the T ilkie 
actor when he said: 


“Talkers are no good doers 
Richard I11,, 1. iii, 852 


He even considered the surprise of the 
spectator who on returning from the 
bar finds the hero in the same position, 
after the fashion of the magic lantern 
and exclaims: . 


‘T wonder that you will still be 
talking.’ Much Ado About Nothing, 
RE Le : 

And surely he was contemplating 
drastic anti-Talkie legislation when he 
wrote: 

“Tf any man be seen to talk with 
& woman within the term of three 
years . .—Love's Labour's Lost 


1. i, 130. 


No, the more we read the plainer 
does it become that SHakesrpeare had | 
little use for the talking film. Let the 
big producers be warned before it is too 
late 

“No more talking on't; let 

done.'’—Cortolanus, I, i, 12 


it be 


THE CHAIRMAN. 

Tue Chairman is too often an 
Intolerable bore; 

He says, ‘I am a plain blunt man, 
And, as I've said before, 

I'll say again -,’ and so he does 
Two or three times or more. 


The Speaker has to catch a train 
His time is short and sweet 

He clears his throat now and again, 
Shuffles his notes and feet ; 

Still, still the Chairman maunders on 
* Let us—let me—repeat - 


He'll bleat from eight till nearly nine, | 
Then he may condescend 

To say, “It needs no words of mine | 
To introduce our friend 

“Out friend" has bolted for his train, | 
The meeting's at an end, Woon. 


Paragraphs Which Defy Bluc Pencil. 

‘* Twelve annas would not go very fat witha 
certain soldier who used to be in the Navy. 
On Friday nights, he would occasionally have 
one more glass than was good for him, and 
then he would dive head first through his 
mosquito net, howling ‘ Women and Children 
first’ and other quaint phrases redolent of 
those who go down to the shea in sips.”’ 
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Mr. Puncu (showing a page from his family album) “] 


LOOKED 
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THIS, 


CONGRATULATIONS 
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YOU 
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FRIEND AND GUARDIAN, 
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“ ANYONE LIKE TO ASK A QUESTION?” 
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Voter. “Yus. Wort pt Gov-MINT DOIN’ FOR FERRET-BREEDERS ? ” 





ME AND THE INCOME-TAX. 
The Income-Tax People to Me, 
Sir,—With reference to your return 


| for income forthe current financial year : 
| I note that under Schedule D, when 


computing the net profit of your trade, 
profession or vocation, you include, in 
your detailed statement of expenses set 
against gross profits from authorship, 
the sum of £23 3s. 9d. in respect of rent 
and rates. I should be glad of further 
information as to how this figure was 
arrived at, please. oe 


Me to the Income-Tax People. 
Dear Mr. Smrrn (I couldn't quite 
| make out — signature, but it looked to 
me like Smith),—Thanks awfully for 
| your letter. It was jolly of you to 
| write. The sum of £23 3s. 9d., for which 
| I claim exemption as part of my author- 
ship expenses, is arrived at by dividing 
£185 10s. by 8. I have just checked it 
over again and, unlike my earlier work 
of some twenty years ago, there is no 
| flaw in the calculation. 
Yours ever, A. APPLE. 
P.S.—It has occurred to me that you 
| would like to know—though it was 





remiss of you not to ask—why I have 
divided £185 10s. by 8, and not, say, 
multiplied, as I confess I should have 
preferred to do, or even performed some 
more abstruse mathematical gymnastic. 
£185 10s. is the annual rent and rate of 
my eight-roomed house, one room of 
which I devote wholly and exclusively 
to work at my authorship. 


The Income-Tax People to Me. 


Sir,—I have to inform you that no 
proportion of your rent may be included 
in your authorship outgoings, and that 
any such inclusion is not an admissible 
charge against your gross receipts. . 


Me to the Income-Tax People. 


Dear Mr. Surek (sorry about the 
Smith error, but your last signature was 
much clearer),—In answer to your last, 
why not? I’ve got to have a room to 
write in, haven't 1? If I was a trade 
instead of a profession I might even 
have to have a whole office in the City. 
Indeed, when joking with my wife, I 
often refer to my study (the room at 
£23 3s. 9d. p.a., you know) as “the 
office.” Write soon. 


Yours, A. Appr. 








The Income-Tax People to Me. 
Sre,—It has been already held in a 
test case that all that the profession of 
authorship needs for its prosecution is 
a desk, which may be situated in any | 
room in the house. .. . 
Me to the Income-Tax People. 
Sir,—Don’t be silly. How about a | 
desk in the kitchen, for instance? You 
try it. Surely a whole room is allowed? 
Yours curtly, ApPLe. 
The Income-Tax People to Me. 
Str,—With reference to your letier, | 
| 


..|I can only repeat that your particular | 


profession does not entitle you to the | 
deduction of a proportion of the rent in 
respect of a separate room, though this 
is an allowable charge in the case of, 
for instance, a clergyman or minister. | 
| would point out that an author may | 
only claim those expenses which are | 
incurred by theexercise of his profession, 
such as stationery, postage, journeys 
specifically undertaken for the purpose 
of authorship, typing charges, ete. . .- 


Me to the Income-Tax People 
Dear Mr. Ser (I’m sorry, but really 
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our handwriting has its off days),—| 
I don't mind telling you | am annoyed | 
by this whole business. J have to} 
write every day, and according to you) 
am only allowed a desk in the scullery 
or the larder or somewhere, with no| 
place even to put my books; while a| 
clergyman, who only has to write once | 
a week—and may plagiarize at that if 
he likes—can loll about in an enormous 
room entirely lined with concordances. 
Yes, ] am annoyed. I also take it un- 
kindly of you to have sent me, under 
separate cover, just while we are having 
this jolly little argument, a demand for 
payment of first instalment of Income- 
Tax. 

Yours more in sorrow than anger, 

A. APPLE. 

P.S.—My one consolation is to think 
of Dean Incx. For I presume that he 
can now no longer claim relief for a 
| complete room, but has descended into 
| the desk-in-the-kitchen class. Or does | 
| he still count as a clergyman with you ? 





| The Income-Tax People to. Me. 


Sir,—I can only refer you again to 
my former letter in answer to your 
communication. Clergymen are allowed 
aroom, authors are not. I must there- 
fore strike out the item of £23 3s. 9d. in 
your statement of expenses due to 
authorship... . 


Me to the Income-Tax People. 


_ Dear Mr. S——-,—All right. Have 
it your own way. Strike out the 
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£23 3s. 9d. You might, however, insert | 
in its place the sum of £52 7s. 9d. in- | 
eurred by a fortnight’s visit to the| 
Riviera. Quite frankly this was my | 
simple annual holiday, but I now find | 
that just before I went I had a letter! 
from The Morning Glass asking me to | 
supply them with occasional articles on | 
the subject of “Riviera Rambles.” This, | 
as you will agree, makes it, in the} 
wording of your own letter, ‘a journey 
specifically undertaken for the purpose | 
| of authorship.” I only mention this'| 
| beeause you have insisted on going | 
80 thoroughly into the question of| 
| expenses. 
Yours cheerily, 





A, AppLe, 
The Income-Tax People to Me. 

_ Sir,—I have inserted as requested the 

| tem of £52 7s. 9d. in your statement of | 

expenses. This is quite in order if you | 

had, a8 you say, a written arrangement | 

with a new spaper to supply articles. 
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Ve again to the Income-Tax People. 
Telegram. 


URGENT STOP WILL YOU PLEASE ADD 


| TO LIST OF EXPENSES PAYMENT OF FIRST 

Me to the Income-Tax People. | INSTALMENT INCOME-TAX STOP WAS IN- 

Dear Mr. Suitu.—Thanks! I return | CURRED BY EXERCISE OF MY PROFESSION 
the compliment by enclosing a cheque | 4??L®- 


for the payment of the first instalment 


I regret to say that up to the moment 





of my Income-Tax. . . . 
Yours, 





a 


A. APPLE. 


at which I conclude this narrative I have 
had no answer to my telegram. A. A. 





Lines suggested by a recent Oxford 


Oration. 
Wadham, whose praises I wish to re- | 
hearse, 
Has a triple claim to be honoured in 
yerse— 


As the Alma Mater of geniuses three, 

Fry (C. B.) acd Suton and Me. 

But ‘“ WREN was also a Wadham man,” 

So of Wren let us add that he “also 
ran.” 


oo 
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| this clear 


| for digging, and how far off is the enemy. 
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TROOPING EAST. 
(Anti-Typhoon Regulations.) 

My pear Josern,—We arrived, as I 
had no doubt we should, at 6 at, This 
is the hour at which every Peg aid 
reaches every port, the result being 
that you cannot have a bath. Why? 
One look at the port-water would make 
the reason, I mean, not the 
water. 

In spite of this well-established rule 
i, seems that our ship was not expected 
until about 10 a.m., for at that hour a 
number of important persons caine on 
hoard and gave us our orders. We were 
to go into a pleasant but rough-and- 
ready camp. It proved to be pleasant 
enough, very rough and not quite ready. 
In fact I have really very little to re- 
port other than ourtyphoon experiences, 

| am aware that the late Mr. Conran | 
dealt with civilian typhoons pretty | 
effectively, but military typhoons are | 
far worse. They begin, we found, as 
soon as you land, A request for a copy 
of our anti-typhoon orders was handed 





to the Adjutant while we were march- 
ing up to camp. He was too pre- 


To the well-concealed astonishment 
of the R.S.M. the Adjutant wrote out 
some orders of his own! 

As far as I can see the following is a 
very fair summary of a typical visita- 
tion by a typhoon: 

(1) A delightful period of perfectly 
normal weather, during which the busi- 
ness population goes about its business 
and the troops receive instructions in 
the action to be taken in case of a 
“warning.” 
the Chinese shipping quietly repairs to 
a special little harbour (facetiously 
known as the “Junk Garage’), into 
which it packs itself so closely that it 
can neither move nor be moved. Here 
it awaits the future with equanimity. 

(2) A period of scientific activity 
among the white population. All the 
most wonderful electrical, seismic, ane- 
mometric and aerodynamical inventions 
are called into play to spread the news | 
that “a typhoon moving from left to} 
right is now at longitude this and lati- | 
tude that, and will pass a hundred miles | 
to the south of us to-morrow.” Military | 
anti-typhoon activity is thereupon dis- | 
continued and the business population | 


For some obscure reason 
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THE “TWO YOUNG ROES” 


THere noonday did—as noondays will 
When Spring is sib to Summer 
drowse ; 
The red grouse called upon the hill 
And challenged on the sunny knowes: 
But in the pinewood all was still 


Save for the ceaseless breathe of | 


boughs, 


With green and beckoning fingers bent | 


The bracken fronds lke questions 
stood : 
The wood bees on their busivess went 
Sweet-laden in the solitude: 
‘* Hush,” said the pines, then lo! we 
leant 
Above the babies in the wood. 


Like little pancakes, flatly down, 
Two little fawns close, close were 
laid, 
Cradled beneath the quiet crown 
Of dappled shine and birchen shade: 
Their eyes were very big and brown, 
Their innocence was unafraid, 


There to the forest's fond refrain, 
\ softly breathing gold they lay 


occupied with “ B” Company's missing | continues to go about its business. This) Gold shadows made them counter pane 


bayonet and the quadruplicate dis- | 
embarkation states and the return of | 
married soldiers vaccinated in 1923 to 
attend to the matter in person, so he 
told the R.8.M,. to prepare a draft for 
his approval. It was well that he did 
so, for such an order to the R.8.M. 
means that the thing is as good as done. 
If you asked a subaltern to draft some 
anti-typhoon orders he would go away 
to unpack the text-books and return in | 
two hours’ time to ask whether an anti- 
typhoon goes round the same way as 
an anti-cyclone, and is the ground easy 





No, if the Adjutant wants draft orders 
the R.S.M. is the man to see that he 
gets them. 

Having had considerable experience 
in producing orders of various kinds, 
most of which he remembers by heart, 
the R.S.M. duly appeared with two 
drafts, apparently to be treated as alter- 
natives. The first ran as follows: 


“Anyone noticing an outbreak of 
typhoon in camp will 
(1) Try to put it out. 
(2) Shout ‘Typhoon’ and call for 





assistance. 
(3) Inform the commander of the 
guard.” 


And the second : 


“All ranks will parade for anti- 
typhoon inoculation at the Medical 
Inspection hut to-morrow as under: 

‘A’ Coy. 8 a.m., ete. 

Dress: Shirt-sleeves and small 
books.” 


period is invariably interrupted by 

(3) The sudden arrival of the typhoon | 
proper from an unexpected direction, | 
accompanied by violent horizontal rain. 
The business population is detained at 
its offices, the troops nail themselves | 
inside their huts and hope that the | 
roofs will stay on, while the junk-owners | 
go to sleep. 

(4) The typhoon eventually moves 
on, but if any liberties are taken it im- | 
mediately returns from the opposite 
direction. Rain continues to be driven 
for a further forty-eight hours at the 
angle of descent best calculated to pene- 
trate any huts not hitherto properly 
flooded. 
usual. 





(5) The “mopping-up " period, actual} “Now 
This is a period of | 


and metaphorical, 


Business and junketings as | 


Two little roes and twin were they 
Woe drew their curtain back again 
And left them to the summer day 


When the Wise King that maytime 
knows 
Once made a Song for you and me 
He named two little new-born roes 
To serve his loveliest simile 
Which IT would venture surely shows 
How very wise a king was he. 


P. RC 








The Joys of Juxtaposition. 
Alderman John Rothwell was adopted 
Liberal candidate for North Salford. A violent 
arthquake was recorded at Kew Observatory.” 


Mancheste Paper. 


the time toclip yew and box.” 
Gardening Broadcast 


war-diaries, reports, casualty returns, | But suppose yew don’t feel like fight 
ration indents and amendments to the | ing? 


existing anti-typhoon orders. Now is 
the time to secure a “ write-off ” of any 
deficiencies in bicycles, blankets or fire- 
buckets. 

I daresay you remember the use of 
the formula ‘ Destroyed by shell-fire,” 
Joseph, although I am sure you sel- 
dom felt tempted to use it. Which 
reminds me that in your last letter you 
asked me a number of questions to be 
answered without fail. I am extremely 
sorry to say that during the last typhoon 
bse esteemed communication was 
slown away, drowned or otherwise 
destroyed. Isn't that just too bad ? 

Your desolated 





CHARLES, 


‘* British astronomers who travelled to the 
ar Eats and spent months in preparation for 
yesterday's total ex lipse, met with d appoint 
ment."’~Daily Paper. 


Surely a misprint for “ gastronomers.’ 


‘“AmeRICAN Pinot Srated To Have Reacned 
40,000 reetr—Nor Yer Conrimuep.” 
Daily Paper 
Our vicar hopes he will be before he 
gets very much taller, 
“There are lots of waltz love-songs called 
‘Per Kbver,’ ''—Evening Paper. 


Not to be confused with the fox-trot 
love-song “ E5ver the only Girl in the 


World.’ 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY—SECOND DEPRESSIONS, | 
| 
\ Ne Tn “You DON'T SEEM TO BE COMFORTABLE IN THAT FRAME, MADAM, Sur. | 
i | POSE WE CHANGE PLACES?” | 
lia ik, ii il Aki 
LOW-SPIRITED PANTOMIME ARTISTES HARD 
HIT BY THE COMING OF THE TALKIES, 


















































Pai ** 1'M SORRY TO DISAPPOINT Yor 
r REALLY I reen THat | WOULD BE ¢ 
STIVicD IP LATE THIS APPLE MYs! 





cies The Guardians at the door of 
The Large Do vy (to the Artist). “* Room VI, “ Now, 8PRAKING AS 


m ' : x’ { ON® SPHINX TO ANOTHER, WHAT 
rae neru > Penser s. Our GKT ON WITH IT, 5m, SHE CAN T GE! : i 
If RETURN OF PERSEPHONE. 18 YOUR OPINION OF THE SHOW? | 


Mr, Mercury DELIVERS THE GOODS. AWAY 80 LONG 48 'M HERE, ; , | 
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| to be done about it, as it 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Georer's Lion. 


_ standing over a very dead lion, and he 
| has sent a copy of it home to the 
| Vicarage, together with the skin. 


He says that, though he didn’t actu- | their deliverers from the oppressor, and 


ally shoot the lion, he probably would | 


have done if Van Blerk, our local big- 
| game hunter, hadn't shot it first, and 
anyway his mother wouldn’t be inter- 





company of His Majesty's forces, I 
thought we might legitimately take the 
Lewis gun squad with us, but a 

y 


George has had his photo taken) would have none of it, and eventual 


we landed at Sikuyu’s village, armed to 
the teeth and looking quite formidable. 
The village gave us a royal reception as 


I think George would have made a 
speech had he been alone. As it was 
we spent the afternoon superintending 
the erection of a flimsy platform in the 


ested in minor details like that. On the | fork of a big tree adjacent to the scene 


| back of the photo George has written, 
“ My first lion. Nukuku, Central Africa. 
| March, 1928.” ‘The lion really is his, 
| of course, because he paid 
Van Blerk ten pounds for it, 
so that no one can accuse 
| George of inaccuracy. He 
is a bit of a stickler for detail, 
as a matter of fact, and it 
isn’t his fault if his mothe: 
tells all her visitors that 
| George shot the heafrthrug in 
the drawing-room. Women 
| always jump to conclusions. 

George might have shot 
| the lion. As it turned out he 
| might even have trampled it 

to death, and I am inelined 
to think that the beast was 
lucky in only meeting Van 
Blerk. But in any case it AN 
simply asked for trouble by ‘“ 
suddenly developing a taste 

for piceanins and old ladies. i 
Nukukuisfairlyusedtothat, +/! « 
and as a general rule it takes 
the sudden disappearance of 
its elderly females with com- = 
mendable calm. 

But when Leo so far forgot 
| himself as to devour a com- 
_ plete witch - doctor, magic 

tokensandall, thedistrict re- 
alised that something ought 


was feltthata lion which had 
swallowed the whole pharmacopcia, so 
to speak, might become bewitched itself 
and cause all kinds of trouble. Con- 
firmation was given to this view when 
various villages reported respectively 
the loss of two donkeys, three piccanins, 
one old woman, several goats and two 
cows. It was the cows that did it, the 
general opinion being that this was un- 
forgivable, and a deputation called on 
us to enlist our aid. 

Man-eating lions had never appealed 
to me as potential victims of my hunt- 
ing skill, but George took fire at once 
and pooh-poohed my prosaic suggestion 
of a dose of strychnine in the carcase 
of a goat, and eventually I weakly con- 
sented to go with him and face the 

| beast in his lair. 

Being in nominal charge of a half- 








1 Altogether 1 have spent few more 


of Leo's latest kill, and beneath the tree 
we tethered a plump young goat as bait. 
At dusk we clambered gingerly on to 
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“ SUPERINTENDING THE ERECTION OF A FLIMSY PLATFORM.” 


the platform, made ourselves as com- 
fortable as we could, which is not say- 
ing niuch, and settled down for the 
vigil, lulled by the oceasional plaintive 
bleating of the bait. We had agreed 
that it was to be George’s shot, my 
part being merely to switch on an elec- 
tric torch when the lion was busy eat- 
ing, while George put.a bullet through 
his brain or somewhere equally effec- 
tive. It was very dark up in that tree, 
and surprisingly cold for Central Africa. 
Also it drizzled a bit and there were 
times when I fairly longed for the com- 
parative comfort of our Mess hut in 
camp. Every time either of us moved 
the whole platform creaked alarmingly 
and the knobby bits on the logs became 
excruciatingly painful. 








ee 


uncomfortable evenings. Every time | 
dozed I woke with a start and nearly 
rolled off our perch, and only a fine sense 
of discipline kept George from saying 
what he thought about me. Anyhow 
I had managed to get to sleep, when 
about two a.m. George dug me violently 
in the ribs and I eould feel the whole 
platform quivering with his suppressed 
excitement. 

| 





There was certainly something about. 
In the gloom below I could just dis. 
tinguish the white outline of the goat, 
which let out a sudden heart-rending 
bleat. Cautiously I felt for the button on 
the electric torch, sensing that George 

had his rifle to his shoulder. 

~— Again the goat bleated, 
and at the same time there 
came the unmistakablegrunt 
a lion gives when he is hunt. | 
ing. Something was moving, 
something large and black. 
The goat shrilled in terror, 
and, tingling in every nerve, 
I pressed the switch. 

Nothing happened. The 
blamed thing had jammed. 

George realised the posi- | 
tion. There was not a 
moment to be lost, and, as 
[ flung caution to the night 
air and wrestled desperately 
with that accursed torch, he 
took his chance in the dark 
and fired. 

A scream of agony fol- 
lowed the roar of his rifle, | 
and we distinctly heard the | 
great brute tearing up the | 
ground. 

“Got him!” shouted | 
George, and let off the rest | 
of his magazine in rapid fire 
at thestruggling black shape 
below. 

I leaned forward, and as | | 
moved the platform collapsed | 
with a crash, flinging George 
and me, the rifles and the torch into | 
a helpless heap on the very top of our 
writhing victim. 

Something hairy and horrible struck 
me in the face and I smelt lion. One's 
brain works quickly at such moments, 
and almost as I touched the brute | 
was up again and shinning up that tree 
at the fastest rate I have ever displayed. 

Quick as I was, George was quicker. 
I only realised that when my head hit 
his foot half-way up. Perched pre- 
cariously side by side on an overhang- 
ing bough we listened to the lion’s last 
moments, and then, as quiet descended, 
we remained perched. I for one was 
not going fumbling round any lion in 
the dark, and George concurred. 50 
there we stuck, cramped and miserable, 
through the long hours to the dawn. 
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of them in fact, for the goat was dead, | of him with his foot on its | 
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Customer. — 


Hairdresser. 





At daylight we found our kill. soth | Georg 


And beside it | now graces the Vicarage. 


shot through the head. 
lay the carcase of one of the village p 
that had strayed during the night, also 
accounted for by George’s unerring aim. 
Around the bodies our gear and the re- 
mains of the platform were discovered in 
pleasing confusion, and as we scrambled | MoTHER 


JESSICA IN LONDON. 





Snore WINDOWS. 
likes the frocks and hats 


stifiy down we met the village coming | And pretty stuffs and coloured mats. | 
| out to rejoice in its iver ie . | 
in its deliverance. It cost | Daddy never, never looks 


us & pou ac 3 j : over : . 

eee mies to smooth things over. | At anything but pipes and books. 

Auntie ’s fond of chains and rings 

And all the sparkly diamond things. 
Richard likes machines the best ; 

He doesn’t care about the rest. 


Van Blerk brought in the lion’s body 
four days afterwards, having shot it, 
twenty miles away, on the same night 
that we were waiting in the tree. After 







| SEK IIPS ARE NOT ALLOWED HERE.”’ 
‘“T RAT REFERS TO HORSE-RACING, Srr.’’ 


e had bought it, I took that photo | Nannie always loves to stop 
‘ead which | In front of every single shop. 
, [ think we| But I don’t want to wait for a minute 
10S | oc} ave hes rc > > ‘ as W . ;: i 
igs | should have had one of the goat a well. | ‘Pill we get to the one with the pappy- | 


sell their paintings, 


during the last few days has 
Conan Doyle, 
joculist. . + 
| He gave up his Baker Street eye-prac- 
| tice, ho 
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dogs in it. 


Advice to Young Scascape Painters. 

Ant.—If the young school want to 
let them learn to sink | 
subject.”"—Daily Paper. | 


“ YOUNG 


hemeelves in their 

- onions | 
“ Among the distinguished visitors to Kenya } 
been Sir Arthur | 
, 
| 


author and 


the celebrated 
Indian Paper. 
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made of almond and 


| buttermilk, or of oatmeal and 


| there in a state of semi-asphyxiation, 


| a complexion is being formed of such 


| will simply astonish her friends. 
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BEAUTY IN 1929. 


| | wave been reading a book called 
| Secrets of Charm: one of those books 
| which enables women tocatch that ethe- 
| real indefinable quality called sex-appeal 
| by paying proper attention to skin, 
| eves, calves, neck, teeth and hair; but 
| especially to skin. The book is dedi- 
cated to men, so I make no excuse for 
commenting on it. : 

The writerisa famous“ beauty editor,” 
whose newspaper articles are read by 


your features for a good while, a subtle 
and radiant sweetness would begin to 
bubble out of the pores of the skin. 
And I should expect the American 
woman, after she had removed the 
molasses, to go about with this new 
complexion of hers and let people have 
a look at her. 

But does she? Not a bit of it. No 
sooner has she prised off the farinaceous 
mess than she has to begin massaging 
this face of hers as a preparation for 
putting it under powder and fixing- 





millions of women (in America) daily, 
| and who also talks to them on {7 
| the radio. She receives count- 
| less letters from her clients, 
largely, I gather, about the 
| dryness or the oily nature of 
theircuticles,and about poise. 
And what I want to ask now | 
| is whether the world can 
| afford all this deluge of love- 
liness which is being given 
to it by books like these. 
| What does a woman have 
| to do to become beautiful ? 
| Apparently, this. She gath- 
| ers together a large supply of 
cereals, fruit essences, veget- 
able oils and animal fats, and 
pounds them in a basin into 
a kind of appetising porridge. 


And after that, what? She 
eats them? Not at all. She 


takes this corn hash, this fruit 
salad, this paste of vitamin- 
producing butter compound, 
and plasters it all over the 
piece of her that Nature in- 
tended to be used as a face, 
wires it all in with a gauze 
mask, and then goes to bed. 
The face poultice may be 
rose- 
water, or of corn-meal and 


lemon-juice, or of cucumbers 
and eggs. The authoress has 
different recipes in accord- 
ance with the condition of the 
skin, or the state of the grain 
market, it may be, and the 


ON THE 





Farmer. 


cream and rouge. The whole work of 


“On the other extreme we have a 


powder is used. Such are the tragedies 
that come from the selection of incorrect 
shades of powder.” 


as pale orange and light red or rose, 
most becoming. 
light natural colour for the daylight 
hours and a pale peach tint for artificial 
lighting. The dark blonde uses orange 





rouge, and the medium brunette may do 











“YES, THINGS ARE GOING FROM 
LAND THESE DAYS.” 


Spring Poet. “I’M AWFULLY SORRY TO HEAR ALL THIS, 
AND I'M DETERMINED TO DO SOMETHING TO ASSIST. 
DECIDED TO VOICE THE GRIEVANCE OF YOUR FRATERNITY IN 
AN ELEGIAC ODE IN NEXT MONTH’S CHAOTIC.” 





grease industry. One or the other of 
these mulches is an almost certain 
remedy for her client’s complaint. 

The notion is that while the girl lies 


somehow or other underneath this com- 
post a chemical change is working, and 


beauty that when she gets up again it 


Very likely it would. I know nothing 
about such things. It seems to me 
quite possible that by heaping all the 
breakfast-foods and dairy produce and 
greengrocery you can collect into a kind 
of wet swab, arid plastering them on to 








the night-time, as it seems to me, is 
wasted. The earth has grown golden 
with harvest, the spoil of the vineyards 
has been taken, the cattle have gone 
lowing to the byre in vain. All the 
muck has to be cleared away, and we 
have to start considering a new form of 
facial horticulture. 

“A wrong shade of powder proves 
disastrous to a woman's beauty. For 
example, a woman having an exquisitely 
fair skin can mar its clear translucence 
by using a powder that is too dark. 
Such a shade will give a rough harsh 
appearance to what is rightfully a lovely 


sperm 
rq W~— 
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BAD TO WORSE 





complexion. 


the same as the dark blonde: 
but olive complexions require 
la vivid red rouge. 

| Nothing is said about what 
| you are to do if you find your 
face a bright green when the 
| pancake has been peeled away 
from it, but I should think a 
\light lemon - coloured rouge 
ought to fill the bill. 

Mere powder and rouge on 
the face, however, are but a 
little part of the work that 
has to be done by the work- 
ing woman of America who 
issetoncharm. There is the 
re-shaping and dyeing of the 
eyebrows (or those of them 
that have not come out and 
got mixed up with the por- 
ridge) and the staining of the 
eyelashes with mascara, what 
ever mascara may be. It is 
something pretty deadly, any- 





heading in the book 


If Mascara Gets Into the 
Eye 
about which the authoress 
consolingly says : 

“The irritation caused by 
such an accident is not fatal, 
of course, but it is decidedly 
painful for a short time, and 
so care should be taken to 
prevent its occurrence.” 

And then there is eye- 


I'VE 





________!shading in different tints, 


according to the colour of the eyes. 
There is the rougeing of the lobes of 
the ears, And last, but most import- 
ant, the painting of the lips. 

Here the authoress is very emphatic 
indeed. 

“The present fad,” she says, “of 
painting lips upon the face, with abso- 
lute disregard of the original shape of 
these important features, is disastrous 
to beauty and charm.” 

[I don’t know why. I should have 
thought myself it would have been 
rather jolly to paint the lips on the 
cheeks or upon the forehead for a 


Or she may use a} 


beautiful olive complexion turning a | 
greyish tinge when too light a shade of | 


I gather that the distinct blonde will | 
find the lighter shades of powder, such | 





how, because there is a sub- | 





change, whilst one was taking all this 
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Timid Chairman (who has let the meeting get rather out of hand, to Candidate about to explain his party’s programme) 
ys 


CUT OUL EVERYTHING BUT THE FUNNY 











| redecoration in hand But I suppose 
| my authoress knows best. 

| My only criticism is concerned with 
the political economy of this thing. 
These hints are addressed not, as you 
might suppose, to a luxurious aristo- 
cracy, but to the millions of modest 


vast continent of North America, and 
I would like to know whether the teem- 
ing bosom of earth can afford to pour 
out allits mineral and animal and vege- 
table resources in this lavish way in 


kind of top-dressing by daytime and 
another by night. And that, too, at 
a time when they are not starving their 
interiors any longer, but actually fatten- 
ing them 


oress, “have definitely gone out of 
fashion.” : 

Caked with marzipan and oatmeal 
while she sleeps, plastered with rice and 
pigments when she rises, the American 
working woman is apparently to spend 


and ice-cream. 
charm. Can America stand it? 


justice to this very interesting book in 
the few words I have written about 
the cult of the face. It contains advice 


Nee 





housewives and girls throughout the | 


order to smear their faces with one} 
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STORIES TO-NIGHT, I THINK.” 


lalso on improving the physique, on 
| gracefulness when standing and sitting, 
and on taste in dress 
matters which I prefer not to criticise 
| I do not in fact always understand what 
|the authoress means. I take her point 
when she describes the “ squat ” :— 


thighs rest on the calves of the legs, 
when you find yourself in a squatting 
} 


| osition.” 
That is so. We did it in the War. 
I understand the authoress when she 
suggests that jewellery should not be 


wouldn't dream of wearing oxfords with 


| . 
lan evening gown complacently permit 


‘ > ” " 6 . ¢ as | 
“Serawny figures,” says my auth-|a felt sports hat to top off an afternoon | 


| ensemble.” 

| But when she tells me that “if 
| bouffant panties are worn under a scant 
slip, they roll up and form unattractive 


the smooth trim outer appearance of 


the rest of her day wolfing down waffles | one's frock. Therefore each succeeding 
And all for the sake of | garment put on should be a trifle larger 


than that worn underneath,” I do not 


I have not, of course, been able to do | understand. 


And lastly, apropos of women-dancers 
there is this :— 
“One rather stout wom 





an looked 


But these are 


‘Then, keeping the torso erect, slowly | 
, Keeping | 
lower the body until the backs of the | 


i worn at the country club for tennis or | 
golf. I can even master “ Women who} 


and uncomfortable bunches that mar | 


i quite attractive until she placed her 
| hand on her partner’s shoulder, which 
simultaneously lifted her fashionably 
'short skirt to reveal huge masses of 
fiesh that bulged over her rolled stock- 
jings. It was not a disclosure that en- 
| hanced her charm or beauty.... If 
she preferred to roll her hose, she should 
have worn a frock long enough to allow 
for raising the arm without exposing 
the homely knee and upper limb line. 
The sad part of the whole thing was 
i that she wasn’t a blatant sort of woman 
'at all—she might have been your aunt 
or mine. ...” 


Not mine, Evor. 








| 
| Election Revclations. 
j ‘* CONSERVATIVES IN B.f 


Headline in Daily Pape 


i 
| We had suspected the antiquity of this 
| 


| party. 





| Mr. Punch’s Fashions for the Country. 


} ® 


** Bowlers on top in most County games. 
s unday Paper. 
We too always find that they look 
best on our heads. 
“Lonpon WHIRLWIND IsJURED."’ 
Headiine in Evening Paper. 





|in which it can recuperate ? 


Who will lend a few acres in the country | 


eee eee) 



















































| mouth of an evening and, leaving her 


| gloamingasapretty white wolf. Harriet 


| magic or else you must have effected a 
| sale of yourself to the Devil. 
| notion was a romantic one, and to be 
| ableto getoutand about 


| simple nature and an 


| But would you look 
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THE WERE-WOLF. 


Harriet Hepplewhite was a spinster, 
a spinster who made no secret of being 
forty-five years of age. Harriet had 
leanings towards the occult unusual in 
a lady's-maid. That is, she enjoyed 
Dracula, and she liked Miss Fyteman’s 
poetry. But mostly was she interested 
in a little old Russian tale that she had 
lately read, in which a beautiful Countess 
was accustomed to get out of her own 


day self at home, go roaming in the 


gathered that to do this properly you 
must have a working knowledge of 


Still the 


Majestic Hotel. Harriet was sorry for 
this, because there was a band in the 
lounge at the Majestic and she loved 
bands. But, if you know Cheltington, 
you ll remember that there is also a 
band that plays in the Council Gardens 
of an afternoon and, May to September, 
from 7.30 to 9.30 of an evening. Chairs 
cost tuppence and the music goes down 
your back like pins and ices. And so 
when Lady Skrimshire said that day, 
“Oh, Harriet, etc.,” it was a shame it 
was, for was not to-night the last 
band night of the season and was not 
the programme a gala programme? It 
was indeed. Fora minute poor Harriet 
felt quite cross and said to herself, 
“Silly old devil, I've been sold to her 
for seven years.”” Then she was sorry 





and she said as cheerfully as she could, 





as and when you chose 
was certainly intrigu- 
ing. 
Harriet’s was a 
affectionate. She was 
quite unsoured even 
after seven years’ servi- 
tude with Lady Skrim- if 
shire. Lady Skrimshire,} ~ fy 
the widow of a knight, 


my ee 


was a tall, thin-lipped, ity Ay roe 
famishy-looking lady ait a 
who played a fine game yyy 
of Bridge and went a 
from watering-place to Ni yatly 


watering-place like an 
acquisitive old heron. 


Wea 


a 


| among the water-fowl Ree 


| for the prototype of Wi 


| want you to be at home to answer the 
| telephone?” then Harriet would reply, 


| Spa, she stayed in rooms and not at the | free of all black and sil 


Harriet, you would, I 
think, decide without 
difficulty upon the dab- 
chick, so roundabout 


US THE WRONG 
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the dark and the stars, Of course 
Harriet in the metamorphosis she go 
suddenly contemplated had no intention 
of biting anybody, for, as I have told 
you, she was of a gentle and an affee. 
tionate nature. But she did think 
with a sudden pretty independence, 
that if she had, as she'd declared earlier 
in the day, sold herself she might as 
well——- 

Harriet peeped into Lady Skrim- 
shire’s room. Her ladyship slept well, 
“Poor soul,” said Harriet kindly. 

Now to become a were-wolf, even 
when you are, like Harriet, qualified, is 
not quite so simple as is generally 
imagined. Mistakes are easily made, 
and once made cannot be rectified until 
the spell has spent itself. And let the 
cub-beginner, the amateur were-wolf, 

: ~~} beware (despite all here- 
inafter related) lest the 
influence run down 
while he or she is still 
about and abroad. 

Sergeant Coppinger 
of the Cheltington Pol- 
ice was due to retire 
upon a pension. He 
was a widower and 
childless, a big jovial 
man of great good- 
humour and of some 
private means. He had 
moreover an excellent 
lappointment ir. pros- | 
| pect as lodge-keeper to | 
| the Council Gardens. 

It was, then, when 
Sergeant Coppinger 
was “visiting points” 
between 10.30 and | 
Ll p.m., that he bumped | 
right into Harriet Hep- | 
plewhite. Now had Har- | 
riet been completely | 

















was Harriet, so plump, so pleasing. 
But Harriet was not cocksure as is the 
dabchiek, nor was she self-assertive as | 
he is. On the contrary she was good- | 
hearted and easily put upon. 

For instance, if Lady Skrimshire said, | 
as she frequently did say, “ Oh, Harriet, 
I wonder if you would mind putting off | 


| your evening until to-morrow, because | 


{ shall be out myself to-night and shall | 


“That will-be quite all right, my lady.” 
And Lady Skrimshire would say, 
“Thank you, Harriet, I was sure you 
would oblige me.” But of course the 
obligation didn’t amount tomuch really, | 
for poor Harriet had few friends and | 
nowhere particular to go when she did | 
go out. 





/ 
| 


Lady Skrimshire was well-to-do, but | 


“That will be quite all right, my lady.” 
So just about 7.30 she saw Lady 
Skrimshire into the taxicab and then 
she sat down to have a nice read. 
About the time for “God Save the 
King” (a tune which always gave her 


}a lump in the throat), Harriet had un- 


hooked Lady Skrimshire, who had 
come home early with a violent indi- 
gestion, and was putting her to bed 
with a hot-water bottle. But Harriet 
did not feel inelined for bed herself. 
She wished that she could go out for a 
nice long walk in the moonlight, an 
impossibility, alas, for Harriet, unless 
of course she were a were-wolf. In this 
case then, what would look like Harriet’s 
everyday self would be lying in the 
little room on the other side of the 
passage, while the real Harriet, in the 
form of a lovely and elegant white wolf 


this time, when she went to Cheltington | with a long bushy tail, would wander, 





ver magic, under 





successful in her magic I feel that the 
Sergeant would never have ventured to 
address her. It is no part of a police- | 
man's duty to interfere with a promen- 
ading were- wolf, neither is there, as far | 
as I know, any by-law brokenif the were- | 
wolf is without a collar. The case of | 
pug-dogs is of course entirely different. 

“’Ullo Fido!” said Sergeant Cop- 
pinger, flashing his bull’s-eye; “out after 
sunset are you,and without a collar too? 
You come along to the station, Fido.” 
He clipped a finger and thumb in so 
truly friendly a manner that he won 
Harriet’s heart at once. She wagged | 
her curly tail and trotted up to him. 
The Sergeant felt leisurely in all his 
pockets for the official piece of string. 

“No string, Fido,” he said; “ well, 
[ll have to carry you.” 

And he tucked a blue and a comfort- 
able arm round Harriet’s plump waist 
and walked off with her. Harriet licked 
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——_—— 
his hand shyly. And so they came to 
the station. 

“Qne minute, Fido,” said Sergeant 
Coppinger, and he put Harriet down in 
the space between the double-swinging 
entrance doors, where nobody could see 
her. He then went to get the bit of 


should be provided. When he came 
back to report Harriet into the In- 
spector’s office he found her blushing 
yery prettily, because the magic had 
run down, and Harriet in her everyday 
self was thinking that she was a lucky 
one inthat the power had lasted till they 
got to the station. But, though pain- 
fully fluttered, Harriet had presence of 
mind. She spoke up as quick as quick 
and as truthful as truthful. She said 
rather breathlessly, ‘I was just coming 
in because a little pug-dog ran out of 
the houseand disappeared ; and, oh dear, 
I forgot to put my hat on, there 
now!” 

For of course Harriet was dressed just 
as she was when she made the magic. 
Sergeant Coppinger knew at once what 
had happened. He knew that when 
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the young lady had pushed open the 
first swing-door to come in, Fido had, 
unseen by her, escaped once more. But 
he didn’t let on to Harriet or to the 
Inspector the hand he thought that he 
had played in this latest departure. 
But he did walk home with Harriet, 
looking about for Fido all the way. And 
Harriet Jet him look and then let her- 
self in with the latchkey that was in 
her pocket; and next evening shehad her 
evening out, and Sergeant Coppinger, in 
multi, called for her and took her to the 
pictures. 

When Harriet became Mrs.Coppinger, 
which she did three months later, Lady 
Skrimshire gave her twenty-five pounds 
and said she hoped that Harriet wasn't 
being foolish. 

Now that’s the end, except that some 
day Harriet means to tell her husband 
about when she was a were-wolf. You 
see Harriet feels that whenever Cop- 
pinger talks of their first meeting, which 
he often does, the happiness of the re- 
collection is slightly dimmed for him 
(since she knows that he is the kindest 





man in all the world) when he reflects 





that poor little lost Fido was never 
found, 


hates to have a secret which he thinks 
he does not share with his wife. 
PRC 
NEWS OF THE NOTED. 


Mr. Hvern Watroir 

Climbed up a tall pole 

To survey in all its variety 

The world of Letters, on behalf of 
the Book Society. 








Dean Ince 

Did a peculiar thing. 

He sent a sermon to the Press 

And delivered his weekly article 
as a pulpit address. 

Sir Arpurnnot LANE 

Sat in a train, 

Kxpounding his views on Diet, 

Till a man said, “ Be quiet!” 











“Wanted. Single-handed Gardener: must 
be accustomed to a little glass."’ 
Manchester Payer. 


|Our ruffian insists on a pint. 
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THE WERE-WOLF. 


Harriet Hepplewhite was a spinster, 
a spinster who made no secret of being 
forty-five years of age. Harriet had 
leanings towards the occult unusual in 
a lady’s-maid, That is, she enjoyed 
Dracula, and she liked Miss Fyteman’s 
poetry. But mostly was she interested 
in a little old Russian tale that she had 
lately read, in which a beautiful Countess 
was accustomed to get out of her own 
mouth of an evening and, leaving her 
day self at home, go roaming in the 


| gloaming asa pretty white wolf. Harriet 


| able to get outand about 


ing. cS YK y ees ‘tg 
| Harriet’s was a . ¥). ph ay 


gathered that to do this properly you 
must have a working knowledge of 
magic or else you must have effected a 
sale of yourself to the Devil. Still the 
notion was a romantic one, and to be 





Majestic Hotel. Harriet was sorry for 
this, because there was a band in the 
lounge at the Majestic and she loved 
bands. But, if you know Cheltington, 
you'll remember that there is also a 
band that plays in the Council Gardens 
of an afternoon and, May to September, 
from 7.30 to 9.30 of an evening. Chairs 
cost tuppence and the music goes down 
your back like pins and ices. And so 
when Lady Skrimshire said that day, 
“Oh, Harriet, etc.,” it was a shame it 
was, for was not to-night the last 
band night of the season and was not 
the programme a gala programme? It 
was indeed. Fora minute poor Harriet 
felt quite cross and said to herself, 
“ Silly old devil, I’ve been sold to her 
for seven years.” Then she was sorry 
and she said as cheerfully as she could, 





the dark and the stars. Of course 
Harriet in the metamorphosis ghe 80 
suddenly contemplated had no intention 
of biting anybody, for, as T haye told 
you, she was of a gentle and an affec. 
tionate nature. But she did think 
with a sudden pretty independence 
that if she had, as she'd declared earlier 
in the day, sold herself she might as 
well——- ‘ 
Harriet peeped into Lady Skrim. 
shire’s room. Her ladyship slept well, 
“Poor soul,” said Harriet kindly. 
Now to become a mye: even 
when you are, like Harriet, qualified, is 
not quite so simple as is generally 
imagined. Mistakes are easily made, 
and once made cannot be rectified until 
the spell has spent itself. And let the 
cub-beginner, the amateur were-wolf, 





as and when you chose 
was certainly intrigu- 


even, 
simple nature and an N ‘hy aw 
affectionate. She was | ; 7. Pia a 
quite unsoured even $j} Af a 
after seven years’ servi-| | of A 
tude with Lady Skrim-| ~ me \N 


shire. Lady Skrimshire, 4 lh 
the widow of a knight, oe 
was a tall, thin-lipped, its (hi, , 
famishy - looking lady yy 2 
who played a fine game yyy \ 
of Bridge and went eb Ue 
from watering-place to Mitta 
watering-place like an ste uy 
acquisitive eld heron. ea RAN 


But would you look 
among the water-fowl 
for the prototype of 
Harriet, you would, I 
think, decide without 
difficulty upon the dab- 
chick, so roundabout 


Champion Borrower's Son, “1 say, DAD, MR. MACWHIRTER HAS LENT 
US THE WRONG LAWN-MOWER. TIS 1S CUTTING THE GRASS!” 









ae beware (despite all here. 
inafter related) lest the 
influence run down 
while he or she is still 
about and abroad. 
Sergeant Coppinger 
of the Cheltington Pol- 
ice was due to retire 
upon a pension, He 
} was a widower and 
'tv,.., |ehildless, a big jovial 
rye |man of great good- 
j humour and of some 
private means. He had 
moreover an excellent 
appointment in pros- 
pect us lodge-keeper to 
the Council Gardens. 
It was, then, when 
Sergeant Coppinger 
was ‘visiting points” 
between 10.30 and 
11 p.m., that be bumped 
right into Harriet Hep- 
plewhite. Now had Har 
riet_ been completely 








was Harriet; so plump, so pleasing. | ‘‘ That will be quite all right, my lady.” 
But Harriet was not cocksure as is the|So just about 7.30 she saw Lady 
dabchick, nor was she self-assertive as | Skrimshire into the taxicab and then 
he is. On the contrary she was good-| she sat down to have a nice read. 
hearted and easily put upon. About the time for “God Save the 
For instance, if Lady Skrimshire said, | King” (a tune which always gave her 
as she frequently did say, ‘Oh, Harriet, a lump in the throat), Harriet had un- 
I wonder if you would mind putting off |hooked Lady Skrimshire, who had 





| your evening until to-morrow, because |come home early with a violent indi- 


{ shall be out myself to-night and shall | gestion, and was putting her to bed 
want you to he at home to answer the| with a hot-water bottle. But Harriet 


_ telephone?” then Harriet would reply,|did not feel inclined for bed herself, 
| “That will-be quite all right, my lady.” | She wished that she could go out for a 


And Lady Skrimshire would say,|nice long walk in the moonlight, an 
“Thank you, Harriet, I was sure you | impossibility, alas, for Harriet, unless 
would oblige me.” But of course the | of course she were a were-wolf. In this 
obligation didn’t amount tomuch really, | case then, what would look like Harriet’s 
for poor Harriet had few friends and everyday self would be lying in the 
nowhere particular to go when she did | little room on the other side of the 
goout, | passage, while the real Harriet, in the 

Lady Skrimshire was well-to-do, but | form of a lovely and elegant white wolf 
this time, when she went to Cheltington | with a long bushy tai " 


|, would wander 
Spa, she stayed in rooms and not at the 


free of all black and silver magic, under 











successful in her magic I feel that the 
Sergeant would never have ventured to 
address her. It is no part of a police- 
man’s duty to interfere with a promen- 
ading were- wolf, neither is there, as far 
as I know, any by-law brokenif thewere- 
wolf is without a collar. The case of 
pug-dogs is of course entirely different. 

“’Ullo Fido!” said Sergeant Cop- 
pinger, flashing his bull’s-eye; “outafter 
sunset are you,and without a collar too? 
You come along to the station, Fido. 
He clipped a finger and thumb in 80 
truly friendly a manner that he wou 
Harriet’s heart at once. She wagged 
her curly tail and trotted up to him. 
The Sergeant felt leisurely in all his 
pockets for the official piece of string: 

“No string, Fido,” he said; “ well, 
[’ll have to carry you.” 

And he tucked a blue and a comfort- 
able arm round Harriet’s plump waist 
and walked off with her. Harriet licked 
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his hand shyly. And so they came to 
the station. 

“One minute, Fido,” said Sergeant 
Coppinger, and he put Harriet down in 
the space between the double-swinging 
entrance doors, where nobody could see 
her. He then went to get the bit of 
string with which every officer on duty 
should be provided. When he came 
back to report Harriet into the In- 
spector’s office he found her blushing 
very prettily, because the magic had 
run down, and Harriet in her everyday 
self was thinking that she was a lucky 
one in that the power had lasted till they 
got to the station. But, though pain- 
fully fluttered, Harriet had presence of 
mind. She spoke up as quick as quick 
and as truthful as truthful. She said 
rather breathlessly, ‘I was just coming 
in because a little pug-dog ran out of 
the houseand disappeared ; and, oh dear, 
I forgot to put my hat on, there 
now!” 














| For of course Harriet was dressed just 
| as she was when she made the magic. 
| Sergeant Coppinger knew at once what 


had happened, He knew that when 


the young lady had pushed open the 
first swing-door to come in, Fido had, 
unseen by her, escaped once more. But 
he didn’t let on to Harriet or to the 
Inspector the hand he thought that he 
had played in this latest departure. 
But he did walk home with Harriet, 
looking about for Fido all the way. And 
Harriet let him look and then let her- 
self in with the latchkey that was in 
her pocket; and next evening shehad her 
evening out, and Sergeant Coppinger, in 
mufti, called for her and took her tothe 
pictures. 

When Harriet became Mrs.Coppinger, 
which she did three months later, Lady 
Skrimshire gave her twenty-five pounds 
and said she hoped that Harriet wasn’t 
being foolish. 

Now that’s the end, except that some 
day Harriet means to tell her husband 
about when she was a were-wolf. You 
see Harriet feels that whenever Cop- 
pinger talks of their first meeting, which 
he often does, the happiness of the re- 
collection is slightly dimmed for him 
(since she knows that he is the kindest 





man in all the world) when he reflects 


that poor little lost Fido was never | 
found, 

Moreover Harriet feels sure that he | 
hates to have a secret which he thinks | 
he does not share with his wife. 

P. RB. C. 


NEWS OF THE NOTED. 


Mr. Hvuen Watroir 

Climbed up a tall pole 

To survey in all its variety 

The world of Letters, on behalf of 
the Book Society. 


Dean Incr 

Did a peculiar thing. 

He sent a sermon to the Press 

And delivered his weekly article 
as a pulpit address. 
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Sir ArspuTHNoT LANE 

Sat in a train, 

Expounding his views on Diet, 
Till a man said, “ Be quiet!” 
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“Wanted. Single-handed Gardener: must 





Our ruffian insists on a pint. 


be accustomed to a little glass."’ 
Manchester Payer. 
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Enterprising Hawker. “ BUY A NICE BLOOD ORANGE 





BRIGHTER CRICKET. 


Iv the suggestions of the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to find means of 
enlivening county cricket be adopted, 
the question of extending their recom- 
mendations to Club cricket. is almost 
| certain to arise,’ The following views, 

expressed by people connected with 
| ow village club at Willoughby-under- 
Wychewood, may therefore prove of 
assistance to the M.C.C. in future de- 
| liberations. 

Levi Moss, our treasurer, stated that 
he strongly objected to the suggested 
provision of a new ball after 150 runs 
had been scored off if, and pointed out 
that our finances would not stand the 
strain involyed:by the consequent pur- 
chase of a new ball at least once a 
month. 

Parson, who does not bowl, is a very 
indifferent fieldsman and quite errone- 
ously imagines that he is played for his 
batting, said, ‘I do not view with favour 
an increase in the size of the stumps, and 
| if any amendment of existing arrange- 

ments is—ah—desirable, I would suggest 
increasing the—ah—width of the bat.” 
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James, the under-footman at the 
Hall, our demon bowler, having ex- 
pressed satisfaction with alterations 
| which tend to strengthen the L.B.W. 
|rules, remarked that in his opinion the 
wearing of pads ought to be discon- 
tinued, as their use had in the past 
frequently affected his figures in connec- 
tion with “retired hurts.” 

Farmer Porrett, who will be included 
in the team as longstop until we have 
paid the rent of his field, spoke against 
the covering of wickets in showery 
weather, but may have been influenced 
in his views by the fact that in this 
connection references had been freely 
made to the use of his rick-sheets. 
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ALL SWEET AND JUICY.” 


, " =i oe ‘ . iz . a 
Bowl,” wis in a position to give the 


following quite unbiassed view of this 
recommendation: “I think it would be | 
very much better for players to miss the | 
| 
| 





tea interval and have a glass of beer 
instead when stumps are drawn; but | 
the beer must be good and not like the | 
stuff they keep down at the “ Pig and | 
Whistle.” 








Commercial Generosity. 

“A fine recipe for backache.” 
Advt, in Daily Paper. | 

But on the whole we prefer a cure. 


News From the Political Arena. 
“Hire of Hall charges.—Meetings by local 
Political organisations 1/- per hour without 
gas, 1/8 per hour with gas.”’ 


| 

William the blacksmith, our umpire, | 
who was obviously annoyed by one of | From a Parish Magazine. 
the findings of the sub-committee, re-| We anticipate little demand at the | 
marked, ‘“ It be all nonsense to say that | higher rate, most organisations prefer- | 
us umpires doesn’t give the benefit of | ring to provide their own. 
the doubt, for I allus be mortal careful | 
to give it to our batsmen.” 

Owing to the fact that the suggested 
elimination of the tea interval would not 
affect us at all, as our engagements 
always take place in the evening, our 
captain, the landlord of the “Punch 


“On the occasion of the 15th birthday of 
Professor Einstein, Berlin has bestowed upon 
him the privilege of lifelong free residence 1 
a house in an attractive suburb of that city 

South African Paper. 
Even this seems a very modest way of 
celebrating such a triumph for relativity. 
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The Lady in the Foreground. “A LOT OF PEOPLE SEEM TO ADMIRE HER, BUT I 


TYPE; IS SHE, MY DEAR?” 





THE QUIET WEEK-END. 

In my experience there is nothing 
more unhealthy than a week-end in the 
country—except perhaps a sea-voyage. 
| Recently, jaded with labour and London, 
anxious to escape from “the world,” I 
spent a quiet week-end at the Waters’ 
place in-—-shire. It rained, of course. 
Whenever I go to the country it rains. 
[ have only to look up a train in the 
A.B.C. and the anti-cyclone disperses, 
while “conditions become favourable 
for the formation of secondary depres- 
sions” (as the meteorological experts 
charmingly describe a dose of disgusting 
Weather). 

However, all I wanted was peace and 
quiet, rest, refreshment and a respite 
from the world. So all Saturday morn- 
ing I sat in an armchair and rested; 
that is to say, I sat and read about the 
world in the newspapers and the week- 
lies. I read the whole of The Times, 
two or three other dailies, The New 
Statesman, The Saturday, The Spectator, 
The Nation, The Illustrated London 
News, The Sketch, and one or two more. 
| I worked earefully through the illus- 
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trateds, including all the pictures of 


“Tady X” (on shooting-stick—back view) 


“chatting with a friend at Epsom,” 
and all the country- house groups, in 
which I scrupulously identified each 
person by the names given below. I 
read ten leading articles and numerous 
“specials.” By lunch-time I knew 
more about the world than I had known 
for years; I ached all over with the 
condition of the country, the future of 
trade and the morals of the young. I 
felt old, sleepy and fat. We ate an 
enormous lunch and drank red wine, 
which is a fatal mistake and a thing 
that I never (well, hardly ever) do in 
town. We talked a good deal about 
going for a walk. 

By about 3.15 the coffee-stage was 
over, I felt fourteen stone and fancied 
I had the sleeping-sickness. We again 
discussed going for a long walk over the 
Downs. But the rain fell more heavily 
than ever, so we entered a large closed 
motor-car and drove about the country 
for half-an-hour with the windows shut, 
looking at wet fields. 

There is nothing like a jolly afternoon 
in the fresh country air for the appetite, 





and I ate a simple but hearty tea, 
including crumpets, strawberry jam and 
cream, and a most seductive but indi- 
gestible cake. 

After tea, feeling fifteen stone, I col- 
lapsed in an arm-chair and poisoned my 
mind with a murder-story. But the eyes 
soon closed and I fell into a semi-somno- 
lent stupor, highly degrading to body 
and soul. “ However,” I reflected, “I 
am at least resting. I am in the secret 
recesses of the country. There is not 
a house for miles. London, blast you, 
farewell!” 

And then Waters turned on the wire- 
less. Waters isa wireless fan, as I only 
then discovered. He turned on a “ Talk 
on the London Traffic Problem,” and at 
once I was again surrounded by roaring 
omnibuses. Again and again I fledina 
panic across Hammersmith Broadway. 

The next thing was a cheerful chat 
about the Weather, about which I con- 
sidered I knew almost enough already. 
After that we had the News, and once 
more I was oppressed with the wcees 
and worries of the world. Cocktails then 
arrived and the wireless was turned off. 

We dined far more richly than I have 
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| heard 
| snippet 


| said, “George, I can't 
| bear that,” or George in 
| sheer restlessness and | 


| world seemed to be in 
| the room busily sing- | 


| over to Brussels— 


rum-tum, . . 


| 


| 
| 


| rum-lum, ... 




















ever dined in town, and after dinner I 
crawled into the drawing-room, weigh- 
ing (as I felt) about sixteen stone. Re- 
volting! 
Waters then turned on the wireless. 
| He hasan extremely expensive set, with 
| I don’t know how many valves; and he 
| is able with a turn of the wrist and in 
a miraculously short space of time to 
switch over from Daventry to Glasgow, 
from Glasgow to Copenhagen, from 
Copenhagen to Hilversum or some- 
where, from Hilversum or somewhere 
to Stockholm, from Stockholm to Paris, 
from Paris to Vienna, from Vienna to 
Block, from Block to Bogel and so on. 
Waters wandered happily all over the 
continent of Europe, plucking a sonata 
here, a foxtrot there, a brass band in 
Sweden and a jazz band in Czecho- 
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And then a spot of Munich— 

Tum-tum-ti-rum-tum-ti-rum-tum-li- 
rum-tum., . + « 

And so on. 

Dazed, deafened, stupefied, I listened 
to the world jazzing. I saw in my 
mind the most dreadful picture of civili- 
sation that I have ever seen. I saw 
town after town, capital after capital, 
country after country, all jigging obedi- 
ently inunison tothetyrannicalrhythms 
of the American negro. I saw the 
whole world swaying and wriggling 
about that quiet drawing-room in the 
remote heart of —-—shire. .. . 

Tum-tum-ti-rum-tum-ti-rum-tum-ti- 
rum-tun. , 

Mrs. Waters put her foot down at 
last. George turned off the merry- 
makers of Europe and we talked. 
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to town, weighing twenty stone and 
physically and mentally a wreck, It has 
taken three or four weeks of the quiet 
life of London, with its fresh air and 
regular exercise, to bring me back to 


health. A. P.H. 
THE NEW TECHNIQUE. 


Tue other evening I saw my friend 
John Woolley descending from a taxi 
outside the club. He had a suit-case 
with him and seemed, I thought, rather 
distraught. 

‘Hallo, where have 
said. 

“ Muirfield,” he returned briefly. 

‘ Had a good time?” I wondered. 

A curious balf-wistful expression 
passed over my friend’s face and by way 
of answer he suddenly seized me just 











Slovakia. We never j 
more than a 
of anything, 


for either Mrs. Waters | 


bravado passed to some 
new quarteroftheether. | 
Anyhow, the whole| 


ing, talking, lecturing, | 
speechifying, trombon- | 
ing, fiddling or dancing; 
and I felt less and less 
at rest. 

At about 10.30 Mrs. | 
Waters, after a volley 
of insults, persuaded 
George to turn the| 
world off, and we talked. 
We talked about the | 
London theatres and | 
London music, and poli- | 








THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


Sm Joun St(MoON AS PORTRAYED BY Mr. CHURCHILL. 





tics and literature and art, and the Talk- | 
ies, and all the fatiguing topics which | 
I bad left behind in London. | 

At about 11.0, while Mrs. Waters} 
and I were deep in argument about the | 
General Election, George Waters, un- | 
able to restrain himself any longer, | 
crept back to the wireless and turned on 
Daventry—the Fitz Hotel Jazz Band 

Tum-tum-ti-rum-tum-ti-rum-tum-ti- 
rum-(um, ... 

After a minute of this he switched 


Tum -tum -ti-rwm-tum-ti-rum-ium-ti- 
rum-ltum. ... 


From there to Prague— 
Tum-tum -ti-rum-twm-ti-rum-tum-ti- 


And so to Barcelona— 

Tum -tum-ti-rum-tum-ti-rum-tum-ti- 
rum-{um. .. 

Then Stuttgart— 

Tum -tum- ti-rum-tum-ti-rum-twm-ti- 


fierce intensity. 

“What do you calla 
hole done in one under 
bogey?” he excitedly 
asked me. 

‘A birdie,” I rejoined, 
bogey ?” 

** An eagle.” 

“And what do you 
call a holo where you 
use a four-inch tee, 
hook your drive a mile 
high and three hundred 
yards long, waft your 
second into the wind, 
hold it up, run after it 
as if you're going to 


take out six putters, 
[shake your head over 
them, select one you've 
had painted blue so 








In my experience it is a myth that 
people in the country go early to bed. 
They may go early to bed during the 
week, but when they have a jaded Lon- 
doner down for the week-end they sit 
up till half-past two in the morning 
and talk about London, We sat up till 
three. While we talked we drank beer. 
I went to bed feeling fatter and wearier 
than I have ever felt in the wicked 
metropolis. 

At 6 a.m. I was woken up by a nightin- 
gale! 

Sunday was much the same, except 
that it rained more and we ate more, 
and I read about the world in seven 
Sunday newspapers. And instead of 
the world jazzing I listened to the world 
singing hymns and preaching sermons. 
And that night we talked about the 
State of the World till 3.30 at. Once 
you get the country-folk engaged in 
an argument nothing will stop them. 








On Monday morning I tottered back 





that. you'll think it’s a new one, 
spreadeagle yourself over your putt like 
an inverted capital T, freeze solid, thaw, 
straighten up, walk away, come back, 
settle, re-freeze and stuff it in—what 
do you call that?”’ 

He drew a deep breath. 

“T don’t know,” I assured him; “1 
have simply no idea. What?” 

“ A diegel,” he replied. ‘Oh, boy!” 
he added softly and, baring his head, he 
ran reverently into the club. Woon. 


Our Ingenuous Journalists. 


“ The striking features of the Yorkshire con- | 


tribution this year, however, are the interiors 
of Mr. Fr. W. —— and Mrs. ——.’ 

Art Criticism in Hull Paper. 
These North-country interiors are al- 
ways pretty tough. 





Epitaph. 
Here's the body of Jazbo Tuck, 
His flivver argued with a truck. 


above the elbow with | 





you been?” J | 


“And in two under 


catch it before it drops | 
plumb on the green, | 
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ANATOMICALLY CORRECT, MADAM, 
OULD WISH TO CONSULT OUR ORTHOPA:DIC DEPARTMENT ON THE GROUND 
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KING WILLOW-WALY SONG. 
(A Rassir Sixes.) 


Way do they want to chop and change 
The countenance of cricket ? 
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Why do they need this high, wide, | 
strange 
And controversial wicket, 
| And furthermore require to trouble you 


With new-style l.b.w. ? 





Such innovations seem to be 
Exceedingly poor stuff ; 

Old Rules were good enough for me, 
Much more than good enough. 

I and all rabbits in my categ’ry 

Whole-heartedly on ihat agree. 


If they must change the Game at all, 
Let stumps be smaller still ; 
NoLb.w.; the ball 
A higher wider pill. 
Then we will take off spats and hats | 
to it 
And sacrifice our Sats. to it. 








AT THE PICTURES. 
VAUDEVILLE BY MACHINERY. 

Iv would not surprise me if the best 
kind of Talkie—as an entertainment— 
is a mixture of dialogue, singing, danc- 
ing and drama such as the Empire offers 
in The Broadway Melody. Although 
everything is coarsened and exagger- 
ated—voices too loud and all with that 
sea-lion timbre, music too rough, peo- 
ple a shade over life-size—there are 
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UPPER 50 PER CENT OF 100 PER CENT 

TALKING PICTURE. 

movement and vivacity, and there are 
also a few gracious intervals of pure 
cinema relief from whatever wheezing 
mechanism conveys the speech, so that 
the ear can be rested. The longest of 
these is a ballet in colour, not at all 


the marvel that the programme thinks 
it, but welcome. 
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This reminds me that the dealers in} blest. I never saw—so e 
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arly in the life | 


| 


superlatives at the Empire—and not| of a new genre—such admirable team. | 


only there but wherever the movie 
finger writes—if they go on as they have 
begun, are in for some difficult times. 
The praises of the poor old silent films 
that were “coming next week” were 
warm enough, butthe Talkiehas brought 
with it a heightened enthusiasm, an 
added need for ‘lurid recommendation. 
The phrase “ hundred per cent,” which 
once was a true compliment—perhaps 
the best—-has become a commonplace. 


work. If one does not like The Broadway | 
Melody the reason is in oneself oy in | 











I shall watch the developments with a 
studious eye. 
In discussing the future of the Talkies | 


Sarr Vy 




















Hank (Miss Bessie LOVE), IN HER DESIRE 
TO ENSURE HER ENTREE IN A New York 
THEATRE, OFFERS PERSONAL VIOLENCE TO 
THE PRODUCER, 


it is customary to think of them as a 
menace to the stage proper, and parti- 
cularly to the rank-and-file actor and 
actress and the whole army. of stage- 
hands. But The Broadway Melody has 
enough mixed interest to be a danger 
to the variety theatre too. I can see 
such a show as this filling the house 
twice nightly at music-halls ; and when 
that happens what of the flesh-and- 
blood dancers and comedians? We 
are undoubtedly on the threshold of 
great changes and it is most seriously 
to be hoped that some of the ruin that 
at the moment looks to be inevitable 
can be averted. One thing is certain: 
the Hollywood people are out for blood. 
There is a terrific force behind this film. 
Everyone has done his best for it—the 
inventor, Mr. Epmonp Govunpine (an 
English actor), the producer, the writer 
of the swift and emphatic dialogue 
(the author of Is Zat So ?) and every 
member of the cast down to the hum- 











Eppie (MR. CHARLES KING) WHISPERS TO 
QUEENIE (Miss ANITA PAGE) THAT BE LOVES 
HER. 


the actual material, not because of any 

laxity in the control. One may find 

the actors a little on the coarse side, | 
one may resent the American voice 

klaxonised, but one cannot withhold 

praise from the effort as a whole. It | 
never flags. 

The two soubrette sisters about whose 
hearts the play—for there is a real play | 
“back of it all"—is woven, are made 
very real and very sympathetic by Miss | 
Anita Pace as Queenie and Miss Bessin | 
Love as Hank. ‘ Soon,” an American | 
wit has written, “all the film-world will 
be paging Miss Love and loving Miss | 
Pace.” Mr. Cuarves Kring as Eddie, | 
a “white” man, could not be better, and | 
Mr. Kenneta THomrson, who as the | 
seducer completes the necessary emo- | 
tional quartet, is convincing too. 


E. V. L. 


Stop-Press Nature Notes. 

‘The epiphytic species arise from seeds 
that have been lodged up in trees, probably 
through the agency of birds, especially pigeons | 
or monkeys.’’— Daily Paper. BA 
It is nice to think that once again | 
Regent's Park will soon re-echo the | 
liquid trill of the greater marmoset. 











“ On Friday, May 3rd, with the course in per- 
fect condition, and in beautiful weather, the 
annual ladies’ Spring Hockey Meeting was 
held at Flackwell Heath Golf Club.” 
Bucks Paper. 

Mr. Punch applauds this fraternal spint 
amongst the different sports. He would 
like to see a Metropolitan Hoop-la meet 




















at Lord's. 
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THE TIFF. 





Nature Poet (firmly). “No, JANE, I DON’? CARE WHAT IT COSTS—I WILL NOT GO BACK TO BLOOMSBURY BEFORE THE 


LITTLE CRESTED SANDPIPER HAS DISCARDED HIS SUMMER PLUMAGE.” 








| —— 


A HORSE ...A HORSE! 


| A norse! a horse! I have a hors2 
| Of great alacrity and force! 
A lively eye within his head, 
A neat industrious quadruped ; 
| His food is kept inside a bin 
| And all his legs are rather thin ; 
| Superb and resolute and swift, 
| I talk about him in the lift, 
| And all the typists say that he 
Is quite a possibility. 


Of him, nor the commissionaire. 
The office-boy regards my horse 
As suited to the Derby course ; 
His record in the past has not 

| Displeased the office-boy a lot ; 

| The office-boy would not repine 

| At owning such a horse as mine. 





_ The colour of my horse is bay 
(Or so the evening papers say), 

And “Spotlight” in his kindly way 
Has pointed out that no remorse 
Will come from following my horse : 
Magnificent, impetuous, kind, 

My horse, it seems, is not inclined 

To loaf about and feed on grass 
While his contemporaries pass ; 

There may be other horses which 

Lie down because they have a stitch, 
Or jerk against the reins and sneeze, 
But mine is not a horse like these. 
There may be other horses who 

Keep going zig-zag or askew, 


a 





The lift-man would not change a hair 














But mine is not a horse like that, 

He runs at a tremendous bat ; 

Sober, ingenious and good, 

He acts precisely as he should 

Tn simple unselfconsciousness 

That captivates the morning Press. 

I sometimes see his upper half 

Depicted in a photograph, 

And, though it only shows the bust, 

He seems a horse that you can trust. 

He had his home upon the crowns 

Of one of our delightful downs, 

The wind, the wheatears and the 
gorse 

Are all familiar to my horse ; 

He has observed the sea-mist rise 

And listened to the curlew’s cries, 

And heard the tinkling bells of sheep, 

And I have got him fairly cheap 

In fact, I drew him in a sweep. 

He does not care about the tote, 

There is a shine upon his coat, 

The racing-colours he will bear 


Are done in stripes like slumber-wear. 


He does not understand divorce ; 
My horse is a delightful horse, 
And everyone concurs with me 
About his high velocity. 


[ often think of him at night 

And wonder if he feels all right ; 

[ should not like to have him brood 
Or push away his cereal food. 

My horse! with the impetuous crest, 
So true to all that is the best 

In England, and the unexpressed 





Integrity of English lives ! 

They tell me he will start at fives 
Or possibly at six to one; 

They tell me that my horse will run, 
And if he does with self-control 
With any luck he ought to roll 

Up soonest at the winning-pole. 


A lot of anxious thought I spend 
About my dumb four-footed friend, 
But, if by any stroke of fate 

My horse should happen to be late 
And not arrive with punctual shoe 
Before the other horses do, 

[ shall renounce him and forget 
That waving tail, the mane of jet, 
The limbs that ran like living flame, 
The fact that he was nice and tame, 
And if I still recall his name 

I shall be very hard upon 

My swivel-eyed companion 

Who would not use his turn of speed 
To save me in my hour of need, 

But let me down when I had pinned 
My faith upon his so-called wind 
And made himself through want of pace 
A shame, a by-ward, a disgrace- 
And no remark will be too coarse 
For me to utter and endorse 


About my idiotic horse. Evor. 








“Not a single apprentice to the fishing 
industry can now be found at Brixton,’’ 
Daily Paper. 
More remunerative terms are probably 
being offered by the Himalayan Navy. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tae Marriarcn” (Royary). 
Miss G. B. Stern has very courage- 
ously and' competently compressed her 
Tents of Israel, the Rakonitz saga, into 
a stage-play with a Prologue and three 
Acts. In the process of compression 
balance has indeed suffered, but less 
than the intrinsic difficulty of the task 
would lead one to expect : the ramifica- 
| tions of the Rakonitz family are skilfully 
| indicated without undue confusion. The 
| domination of the scene by that formid- 
able old lady, Anastasia (the Matriarch) 
gives Mrs, Patrick CamrsBett one of the 
most actworthy parts 
| of herdistinguished but, 
| alas! too frequently in- 
| terrupted career. 
| The Rakonitzes, 
| hereditary dealers in 
precious stones, with 
their nets spread wide 
in all the capitals of 
Europe, rich and cul- 
tured cosmopolitan poly- 
glots, are at present 
under the domination 
of the overwhelming 
| Anastasia. Anastasia is 
hungering for a grand- 
son, and her daughter 
Sophie, married to a 
most unsatisfactory 
Christian, Oliver Mait- 
land, is so obsessed by 
the need of winning her 
favour that she adopts 
her husband’s illegiti- 
mate son, passing him 
off as her own. The 
Vatriarch swoops down 
in triumph and carries 
off mother and babe to 
| Rakonitz headquarters 
in Holland Park, an 
even more formidable 
visitor, Death, carrying 
off the cherished, deceiving mother 
shortly afterwards. So far the Pro- 


logue. 





Young Danny, now grown up, natur- 
ally shows no trace of Rakonitz instinct 
for business and ordered ways, loathes 
the family gatherings of gem-questing 
uncles and their voluble women and 
writhes under the tyranny, absolute if 
kindly, of the dominant Anastasia. 

For the first time in their long history 
the family has abandoned the safe tac- 
tics of the merchant and put its money 

all its money, we are given to under- 
_ stand (no wonder their shrewd friend, 
| Cohen,wasstartled)—in a Burmese mine. 

Some idiotic advice of Anastasia, duti- 
| fully accepted by the various interested 
nephews, has prevented a proper sur- 
vey of the mine. It had been salted 
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by astute native proprietors with the 
admirable gems which had excited the 
high hopes of a fabulous Rakonitz for- 
tune. Ruin descends upon the family, 
Anastasia, the cause of it, still main- 
taining unabashed her baleful domin- 
ance. 
Later it is young Toni, Anastasia’s 
niece, with whom young Danny is in 
love, who seems likely to take up 
Anastasia’s rod. And it is the fear of 
this, the gleam of the impending Matr- 
arch in her eyes, that drives Danny 
from her arms just as Fate seems to 
have removed the barriers of consan- 
guinity, roving Oliver Maitland having 





MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL QUITE AS TO THE MANNER BORN. 
Anastasia (ihe Matriarch). . . . . . Mrs 
Isaac Cohen. 


‘* 0 ‘—< oe ke Mr. ABRAHAM 


turned up and Danny having learnt 
from him as much of the story of his 
birth as his father remembered, which 
didn’t include his mother’s surname! 

The later scenes, hampered by the 
necessity of rounding off the story, suf- 
fered more than the earlier, which were 
designed to develop the character of 
the imposing Matriarch. 

Both author and cast will forgive us 
for thinking that as a play it is Mrs. 
Patrick CaMPBELL whois the beginning 
and end of it. 
hensive lest one might have to manu- 
facture a few smooth tactful phrases, in 
accordance with our very proper and 
kindly tradition, to cover upthe fact that 
it was past rather than present achieve- 
ment which we were praising. Foolish 
apprehensions! Mrs. Par still holds 


HARIVARI. 
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her sceptre, still dominates the Stage 
from the moment of her first entry - 
grafts this strange, alien, tempestuous, 
masterful character upon her own rich 
personality, and givesusas finely studied 
a performance as any in her brilliant 
career. True to the traditions of her | 
rare type she can afford occasionally 
to give the rein to her temperament, | 
overstress a situation here and there. | 
hazard a sly gag, and be not merely | 
forgiven but approved. Little would 
the stage have to fear from the 
growlies if we could command a Mrs. 
Pat or two. And if London doesn’t | 








. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 4 


One felt a little appre- | 





rush to see her, London is irretrievably | 
an idiot city. 24 
ad 


THEATRE GUIDE FOR 
WHIT-WEEK 
HOLIDAY-MAKERS, 

THE “ Merry Merry” 
“Mariners,” “Paris 
Bound” from “Vir. 


” 


ginia ” (‘Captain Ban- 
ner,” ‘*Mr. Cinders,” 


“Porgy” and “The 
Black Ace”), ere they 
reached their “ Jour- 
ney’s End” saw the 
“Funny Face” of “The 
Matriarch” “Mary 


Rose” when she met 
“The Lady with a 
Lamp” (Aren't We 


All’ *« Ladies Please” ?) 
‘* By Candle Light” at 
‘77 Park Lane” and 
heard of ‘“‘Her Past” 
and of “The Little 
Accident” that hap- 
pened to “The Five 
O’Cloek Gu “The 
\fan at Six’ and “Some 
Persons Unknown” in 
“The Garey Divorce 
“iPeae Case.” So they sh uted 
— to “The Lady of the 
Rose ™ ‘“Cooee,” “Baa Baa Black 
Sheep,” hurrah for‘‘The Sacred Flame"! 
Is that not ‘* Hamlet in its 
“Wake up and Dream ” of 
Moon” of “The Vie Parisienn 








Hades Defined At Last. 





‘* Speaking from personal experic! Briga- | 
dier-General — said .... ‘In my opinien | 
Hell is the eastern gateway of air trafhe be- 
tween Yorkshire, the other northern counties 


and the Continent,’ ’’— Yorkshire Paper. 
In spite of great provocation we have re- 
frained from telling the oflice-boy to go | 
to Hull. 

From a schoolboy’s essay on “Alcohol 
and the Human Body ” :— 

“ Alcohol is a gift for the world, and is un- 
doubtedly a deadly poison. Every nation duns 
it except the Turks; hence the unspeakable 
Turk,” 
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OUR BUST. 


« Way do we have a bust of Mozart 
in the vestibule of our club-house ? 
Why, because Mozart was a great 
golfer, of course. You didn’t know? 
My dear fellow, he composed some of 
his most delightful works while playing 
a quiet round,” 

That is the sort of dialogue you may 
hear any of our committee-men engag- 
ing in just now. Don’t be startled, it | 
js quite false, but meanwhile we are | 
carrying it with a high hand. 

He (Mozart) came to us in the odd- | 
est way—through Jimson. Jimson is 
one of the dearest of men, but Nature 
in sportive mood has given him the’ 
outer aspect of well at school he was 
known impartially as “the missing 
link” and the “origin of species.” | 
Last week her ladyship, the owner of 
the ground on w hich our links are situ- 
ated, made us a. very handsome offer. 
She offered to present the club with a 
magnificent stuffed gorilla slain by the 
firm forefinger of her own large son. | 
We are proud of our club-house, and 
there was a corner of the vestibule which 
manifestly called for some such decor- 
ation, so we proposed at our committee- | 
meeting to accept with thanks. To our | 
surprise Jimson raised objections. 

“Task you to consider,” he said with | 
a smile, ‘the effect which this animal | 
may have on our supper-parties, nine- 
teenth holers and nervous breakdowners. | 
Imagine them, homeward bound at last, | 
stepping into the vestibule and in the | 
half-light facing suddenly ——”’ 

“Oh, but dash it,” broke in Parkes, | 
“we can’t legislate for exceptions. Be- | 

| 





sides everyone will soon get used to it.” 

“What about visitors?” 

“If ever you find it necessary to| 
escort a visitor out after supper,” smiled | 
Jenkins, “you must whisper, ‘That | 
which you are about to see, old fellow, | 
is not what you think it is—or rather | 
it as what you think it is, only it ‘s| 
stuffed.’ ”’ 

We laughed, but Jimson still persisted. 
“Isa thing like that really an ornament, | 
anyhow?” he asked, — 

“T think it is,” replied Jenkins, “ it 's| 
uncommon and not unsuitable for a} 
golf club-house.”’ 

Jimson switched. “ What about the 
ladies?” he said. 

“What about them?” 

ralaaad, detest such things.” | 

-his 1s not a ladies’ club,” retorted 
Jenkins; “I think we might as well take | 
the vote, gentlemen. Will those mem- 
bers of the committee in favour——” 
_ But Jimson was up again, and this 
time he wasclearly suppressing emotion. 

Gentlemen,” he said, “if this infernal | 





| 
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animal is placed in the club-house | Ladyship, rather nettled at our attitude, 
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MEDIAZVAL LIBRARIAN OPENS 


before a week is out it will be known 


las ‘ Jimson.’”” 


He spoke quietly, but the silence 
which fell upon us was as the silence 
which follows an explosion, We saw 
now the inwardness of his objections 
and stared at each other in an almost 
scared manner. Poor old Jimson! 

Jenkins spoke at last and brought us 
relief. Gentlemen,” he said briefly, 
«“T move that we write and thank her 
Ladyship for her very kind offer and 
ask her whether she can see her way to 
ive us something a little less—er— 
iological.” 

Instantly every hand (except Jimson’s) 
rose in assent, and we proceeded with 
noticeable hurry to the next business. 

That was how we got Mozart. Her 
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HIS FIRST LENDING BRANCH. 











presented us with a pillar and bust she 
was anxious to get rid of and was, in 
fact, on the point of sending to a Charity 
Bazaar. 

“What do you say, Briggs? Why 
Mozart in a golf club-house? Don't 
you know, my dear fellow, that the won- 
derful rhythm of his music was the 
undoubted result of the smoothness of 
his golf-swing ? ” C, M. 








Shares Which Do the Right Thing. 
“ Assocratep Cements Harpen.”’ 
Financial Paper. 


“ Bell was put on with the new ball and had 
four short-leg policemen, swinging the ball in 
late from the off.”— Daily Paper. 


These Flying Squad men hardly ever 











make slips. 
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THE COMMISSIONAIRE WHO UNBENT. 


Ix purple and fine raiment he stood—a very Adonis 
amongst men !—adorning the entrance-hall of the Picture 


| Palace. 


The little man with the tangled red moustache fluttered 
timidly in the doorway. A flamboyant poster had arrested 
his attention and he appeared to be considering the advis- 


ability of entering. Then, catching the eye of the com- 


missionaire, he advanced nervously. 

“ Anythink good on to-night, mate?” he inquired. 

‘The commissionaire considered for a moment before point- 
ing to a framed programme on the wall. ; ee 

“4 Wager Against Death is our star piece this evening,” 
he announced, 

“Any good?” asked the man with the moustache. 
“ Wot's it like?” 

“A powerful story of Alaska,” came the reply, “‘ possess- 
ing many aspects of both human and emotional appeal. 
Intense dramatic moments alternate with delicious comedy 
reliefs to provide as gripping——” 

“ Not one o’ them bhnkin’ cowboy sort, is it?” 

A pained expression flickered across the features of the 
commissionaire. 

“Cowboys do not feature,” said he. ‘A gripping story 
is presented, based on sociological conditions in the New 
World, and hanging on a pure woman's love for her mate. 
In a wilderness of white——” 

“I don’t mean that so much,” interrupted the little man, 
“as wot sort o’ plot would you say it was, mate?” 

The commissionaire took a leaflet from his pocket, read 
for a few moments, then put it away again. 

Having refreshed his memory he proceeded to recite the 
motive. 

“The story deals with a woman's caprice, a man’s perfidy 
and the faith of a friend—the struggle of man for woman, of 
woman for man, of both for their birthright—Love!” 

“Wot say?” demanded the man with the moustache. 

The commissionaire ran over his facts again. 

“ Adventure called,” he went on, “and Gerald answered.” 

* Who?” 

“Why, him—the young hero. Cosmic forces swayed them, 
as only men are swayed beyond the pale of the Law. The 
urge of Egotism———” 

“Garn!” drawled the little man. Then, relenting slightly 
‘Any comics?” 

The commissionaire registered patient tolerance. 

“Of the comedy section,” said he, ‘we need only hint 
that those incomparable joyspreaders, Al Wopfish and Pan 
Josspot——-” 

“Ere!” the little man broke in at this point, “arf a mo. 
I been lookin’ at you. Ain't you the bloke wot was with 
our crowd at Plugstreet in early ‘sixteen? Wasn't you ‘it 
in the ’and—a blighty one?” ; 

The commissionaire started. 
relaxed ; a growing smile of recognition lit up his face and 
he extended a horny hand. 

“Lumme!” he gasped, “if it ain't ole Nobby!” 


“Thort I reckernised yer,” said Nobby. ‘You recklec’ | 


them billets round that Belgium farmyard? The ‘scent 


| emporium’ we used ter call ‘em ?” 


The commissionaire did recollect. And for the next few 


| minutes, completely forgetting the dignity of his office, he 


| 
! 
i 
} 


lived in the past with Nobby. Nor was it until the twain 
bad arranged to meet again that Nobby returned to the 
original matter in hand. 


“ An’ now wot about this ‘ere film?” he asked once more. 
“Ts it worth seein’ ?” 





“Top-'ole!” was the answer. “TI seen bits of it from 





Then his stern features | 
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= nares : - —<————— 
the door ‘ere, and it ain't arf a bit of ‘ot stuff, give you my 
word! It was took in Canada or Siberia or somewheres an’ 
one of the blokes tries to pinch the other bloke’s bit o' 
fancy goods—see? An’ the other bloke ’e gives the bloke | 
wot was after his girl a sock under the jaw—corpses ‘im! | 
Right-o.” a 

‘An’ wot ‘appens to the girl?” 

“Coo!” said the commissionaire, “she’s worth seein’. 
Ander clo’es! Lumme! 1 dunno where the Censor Was | 
when they put ‘er on the screen! Two hankerchers ay’ | 
a brooch—an’ she’s dressed for the ball!” 

** An’ is the comics any good ?” 

“ Fair make you split, they will.” 

‘Good enough for me,” observed Nobby, already groping 
for his money; “I'm ‘avin’ a tavnersworth. S’ long! See 
you later.” | 

And the commissionaire, pausing only to watch him out | 
of sight, adjusted his belt as he drew himself up once | 
more to his tull height. 
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ON AN OLD MAP. 
[’p tramped one day, when Spring was at the door, | 
Old roads from Stargill Moss to Longrigg Moor, 
Found the ‘Bay Horse” unchanged and stretched —_| 
my legs, 
After due rites of beer and ham-and-eggs, 
On the old settle by the sanded floor. 


And when the lass had cleared the supper-things 
While the smoke swam aloft in lazy rings, 

I spread before me, fold by tattered fold, 

The carte du pays of the realm of gold, 
The two-inch Ordnance of old journeyings, 


And traced again, by holm and fell and flood, 
Those red-inked lines which coursed like April blood, 
Routes that we marched, turnpike or mizzmaze 
tracks, 
Wings on our heels, our fortunes on our backs, 
Alike in dusty June, November's mud. 


Here in odd corners of the faded sheets 
Are scribbled jottings of historic feats: 
The odds on Shotover, win or a place ; 
Three coruscating centuries of GRACE ; 
Leander romping through Grand Challenge heats. 


Here stands a note of catches, fly and worm, 
And one of dealings with an old, old firm ; 
A scrawled address of diggings in the High, 
A formula evaluating 7 
Vexing the Long with shades of coming Term. 


\nd Chance has set mementoes here and there, 
Stains from old banquets of our hedgeside fare ; 
A sealy smear which tells how maps could hide 
[llicit trout from keeper Argus-eyed, 
Tickled to death from out their amber lair, 


Here’s candle-wax whose gutterings confess 
To midnight sittings-up o’er R. L. 8. 
Look on this generous blot. Is this a tear 
For Tubby or a drop of Tubby’s beer ? 
Burton or Boniface? An even guess. 


} 
To bed; yet, while I fold the tattered seams, 
Red in the bowl my wonted bacey gleams 

And sends an ash-flake from its dwindling spark | 
With due commemorative smudge to mark 
One stage, one inn the more, on the map of dreams. 
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Pas Lnfnx Sor ohege: by Gongs Lolakar 
ee nee nee ee ee ee ee a ae Cas Te cs . 
Mr. NORMAN BIRKETT, K.C. 
So many a jury, through its foreman, 
Proclaims the conquests of this NORMAN 


That “ Punch,” if yet again he strays 
Back to his homicidal ways, 

Will da his level best to work it 

So that his counsel may be BiRKETT. 





PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—XCV. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Havine gathered from a spirited introduction that Lady 
Brooke shares Horace WALPote’s dislike to “letters that 
| are called good letters” and my own weakness for classical 
| writers “‘of the worst periods,” I went on to sample her 
| Private Letters, Pagan and Christian (Benn), with a confi- 
dence which that entertaining anthology admirably justified. 
The anthologist’s own translations are usually as good as, if 
not better than, the well-known renderings she borrows, 
and her field, extending from the fifth century before to the 
s 
and Roman Egypt. 
comparative scarcity of rhetoricians make for ease and 
homeliness. You meet a lady scalded in the bath appealing 
to Pronemy; a spendthrift, momentarily in funds, getting 
property out of pawn; a tourist proceeding to feed the 
sacred crocodiles. As regards more distinguished person- 
ages of more classical education, it is noteworthy that the 
Greeks wrote letters when they were needed, the Romans 
when there was nothing to do. The more leisurely a 
Roman the better his letters; witness JuLIAN the Apostate, 
_ quite the Jean-Jacques over a little farm in the country, 

but almost trite about a Christian persecution. As for 
the Christians, one is grateful that an interest in ascetic 
foodstuffs so largely mitigated their preoccupation with 
doctrine, so that Amprosg on mushrooms, THEODORET on 
honey and Basi. on pickled cabbage continue the great 
| Roman tradition of les laitues de Dioclétien. A distressful 














| translated into dollars it must have sounded immense. 
fifth century after Christ, has been most fruitfully explored. | the winning book is American, written by KATHARINE Hot- 
ome of the best of the correspondence hails from Hellenistic | 


Here an abundance of papyrus and a|country by Hetnemann. | 
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letter from Saint Patrick characteristically ushers in the 
Middle Ages and the end of the book. f can only grieve 
that Casstoporus—who is quite in keeping with the final 
century but has one leg outside it—has been denied ad- | 
mission to such congenial company. 





Have you ever heard of the Joun Day five-thousand- 
pound prize, the largest prize ever hitherto won by a} 
novelist? I regret to say that the first intimation of this | 
offer that reached me came in the wrapper of the winning | 
novel itself. Five thousand seems a lot of money: ee 

or 


LAND Brown, entitled The Father, and published in this 
do not know that the title | 
would exactly have satisfied me had I been judge or pub- | 
lisher. It is not alluring, and, though the book deals chiefly 
with the career of John Stafford, who was undoubtedly | 
father of a family of four, it deals with him rather as an | 
Abolitionist than as parent. Apart from that small point, 
let me admit that the author has done everything possible 
to capture the American reader. The story begins in Massa- 
chusetts in 1850, and John is represented as being on terms 
of intimacy with Emerson, Hawrnorne and other New Eng- 
land worthies of that epoch. Then his politics make him 
unpopular, and a wayward brother ruins him, and he loads 
his family and household goods into waggons and starts off 
for Illinois, where he has hought a small farm—without 
taking the elementary precaution of seeing it first. He finds 
it almost as swampy as Martin Chuzzlewit found his fam- 
ous purchase at Eden; but Apranam Linconn mects him on 
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arrival and helps his waggon out of the 
slough by main strength. ABRAHAM is 
handled pleasantly enough by Miss 
Brown, and proves himself indeed a 
friend worth having. For Mr. Stafford’s 
Abolitionist journalism was not more 

pular in Sangamon County than in 
Massachusetts. And Mercy, his daugh- 
ter, was in love with a young man 
named Richard Harrison, who made a 
business of rescuing slaves; and there 
had been a terrible fight when Frederick 
Qwen assaulted her one day in a 
deserted hut and Jtichard had come 
to the rescue. After which Frederick 
was found, much battered, in a swollen 
creek, and Richard was charged with 
his murder, and might have been hanged 
but for the efforts of the old backwoods 
lawyer. There is a suspicion of Holly- 
wood about the story, but it is well done 
in its own way. 


In The Silver Virgin (from Casseut) a 
batch 
Of people are bowed with the worry 
Of thinking they might have improved 
on the match 
If they ’d married in less of a hurry. 





| They constantly brood on the happier 
stuff 
Of their life in its earlier stages, 
And in fifty-yard walks will remember 
enough 
To occupy several pages. 
This may appear dull, but the torpor 
and zeal 
Ofa thwarted or handicapped passion 
Are things with which I. A. R. Wynuie 
can deal 
In a thoroughly readable fashion. 
An autobiography written in the 
first place to solace the writer, and 
with his own reverberating heart rather 
than his reader's obdurate head as the 
confidant of his memories, is bound to 
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be ss : ga Old Clubman (to young ditto who has been admiring himself in the glass for some 
a personal and provocative affair ; time). “AND NOW GIVE YOURSELF THREE HEARTY CHEERS.” 














80, while I found Dr. Axex Muntur’s! —— 








| Teminiscences a most interesting and lovable revelation 
myself, I would by no means prescribe them indiscrimin- 
| ately for other people. A Swedish nerve-specialist who 
| Studied in Paris, practised in Paris and Rome and was 
| Sponsored by Henry James when he became a naturalized 
| Englishman during the War, Dr. Muntae is far too ap- 
preciative of human excellence wherever he finds it to 
be acceptable to either patriotic or professional Chauvin- 
ism. A devout animal lover—the proceeds of his book 
80 to forward the protection of animals in Naples—he 
pleads for strictly limited vivisection; an enthusiast for 
the Vocation of healing he makes short work of the humbug 
of fashionable practices—his own included. His method 
Was the good old simple Rots Hoop plan of taking from the 
tich to give to the poor. He abandoned a Lapland holiday 
to work in cholera-stricken Naples, found entertainment 
with a brigand while toiling among the ruins of Messina, 
and was heroically seconded by an Italian street-sweeper 
while coping with diphtheria in Paris. His stories of work 
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with Pasteur on hydrophobia and Cuarcor on hypnotism 





have aspects even more grisly than his accounts of epidemics 

and catastrophes; but his book as a whole is irradiated | 
with two delightful passions—his love of animals and his 

love for his Capri home. The latter he occupied only for 

three tragically short spells; but the circumstances of its 

making and enjoyment are so enchantingly described that 

The Story of San Michele (Murray) is no inapt name for 

the story of San Michele’s master. 





In the massive volume entitled A//red Gilbert, by Isanen 
McAuutsrer (A. anp C. Brack), an attempt is made to do | 
justice to the personality and performance of one of the | 
greatest geniuses of our time and I should guess one of the 
most difficult for any author to capture. Indeed, the story 
has been told me that he sanctioned the writing of this work 
only on condition that his name should not appear in it. 
Mr. GiLBert’s career is outlined with care and for the most 
part with minuteness ; but the best thing in the book is the 
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| assurance it gives us that the sculptor, although he is 
| seventy-five this year, is still vigorous and full of work and 
| new projects. The pages are enriched by many reminiscences 
| and impressions from his own pen, those bearing upon other 
| artists in his medium, such as Borua, Lanreri and Ropiy, 
being not the least interesting, while photographie repro- 
| ductions of many of Mr. G1LBert’s masterpieces are given, 
| leading us to long once again to see the originals. It was 
| news to one reader at any rate that Sir Jonn Gitpert the 
illustrator and W.S. Gu.pert the wit were of the same strain. 
In Nigeria to-day the native chiefs are of their own accord 
| hacking out for themselves new highways, for the pure 
delight of seeing motor-buses careering through their jungles; 
and in the back blocks of West Australia, hundreds of miles 
from anywhere, the aeroplane has become the recognised 
‘commonplace means of communication. In The New 
British Empire (Murray), Mr. L. Haven Guest, formerly 
a Labour Member of Parliament, shows that he has looked 
about the world with intent to see things as they are, and 
his record is no less in 3 
vigorating and inspir- | 
ing than well-informed | 
He hardly knows} 
| whether to admire more | 
the schools in Durban, | , 
where his black fellow- ae. 
subjects are taught the | 
mysteries of cooking | 
by electricity, or the 
Canadian National 
| Parks, where all wild | 
things have lost their | 
fear of man, so that | 
surly grizzly and un- | 
| armed tourist pass one | 
another on the trail, | 
looking askance but un- | 
molesting; yet wher- | 
ever he has gone he has | 
found the same rush to | : 
| mechanisation, carry- | Yokel. “ Quick, MISTER! 
| ing with it the same 
upward thrust of new 
ideas and a newimpulse 





OF THOSE WRETCHED HUMOROUS ARTI 





A BLOKE ’AVE 'AD 
’"E’S ’ANGIN’ "ALFWAY UP A TREE OVER YONDER.” 


Artist (peevishly). “‘ WHat oF It? 





land review his childhood the realitiés become even more 
|real and the dreams even more dreamlike, and I found 
|myself closing the book with an uneasy suspicion as to 
| Anthony’s mental state clouding my enjoyment of what 
might have been either a pretty story of a child or a 
fascinating fairy-tale, but somehow had not quite succeeded 
jia being both. From page to page or story to story, I 
|admit, I read on under the power of a pleasant if not very 
powerful spell; it was only at the end that I realised how 


resulted in a rather confusing twilight. 





Mr. Roxatp Gurner’s The Day Boy and C 3 were real 
| additions to school-fiction, and The Riven Pall (Dent) isa 
| considerable advance upon his former work. It is as serious 


|humour. . The Orechester of the story is Shettield, and in 


ithat city the Storth engineering werks brought employ- | 
| ment and wages to many inhabitants and helped to pollute | 





“the atmosphere of all 
}of them. 


'family had 
j abundantly, 
| branch still occupied a 
|very humble position 
;on the social tree. §o 


flourished 


}the nephew of a pros- 
| perous, 
|pompous, knight, and 
|also the son of an un- 
jeducated and narrow- 
|minded man. It is 


not to say 


\fought his way froma 
} " 
|secondary school to 


| Orechester University | 


the mixture of fairy-time and day-time seemed to have | 


in purpose, but it is more mellow; it reveals a definite point | 
of view, but the revelation is accompanied by a sense of | 


The Storths | 
; were self-made, but 
| while one branch of the 


another | 


| Harry Storth was both | 


1 
Harry's h story as he | 


ithat Mr. Gurner re- | 


A MOTY-CAR ACCIDENT. /lates with rare sym- 


pathy and understand- 


WH: 0 YOU THINK : 
HAT DO YOU THINK I ing. And as Harry by 


sts?” 


AM? ONE 


— his genius was instre- | 





towards the building of a greater world than ever before 
was imagined. He foresees the early development of places 
| that history has never found—the Peace River district for 
| one—yet which promise to become focal centres of human 
| activity, and he is thrilled to realise that our uniquely con- 


|mental in purging Orechester’s pestilential atmosphere I 
;can even applaud the title of the story, which at first sight 
4 thought exceedingly unattractive. 

i 


As, perhaps, is no cause for wonder in a famous football- | 


| stituted Empire is, by its control of natural resources and player, Mr. B. L. Jacor’s methods in the field of fiction are | 


_ by its very flexibility of structure, clearly destined to take | emphatically robust; indeed it is possible that Trust Wesley! | 
the leading part in opening up a future of such splendid |(HoppEr AND StouGHTon) would appeal to a wider public | 


possibilities. 
within the Empire as the best solution of our population and 
employment problems comes rightly and opportunely. 


wit and uses both in Kaleidoscope (Couns), in which she 

tells the adventures of one Anthony as a poor young man in 
London in search of a job, and, later—when he returns to 
| his old home delectably situated near Bath and Wells—as 
| a little boy. He does not appear to have been particularly 
| successful as a wage-earner, and one hardly wonders, for 
the smallest germ of an idea, such as the advertisement of 
_ & bath-room as a prize in a Golden Ballot, projects him into 
| the most extravagant and absorbing dream-life which must 
| have been somewhat difficult to reconcile with interviewing 
prospective employers. When we all go back to Somerset 


j 

| 

ina 

| Miss Eteanor Farsron has a dainty fancy and a pretty 


that is packed with incident and written with unflagging 
verve. Wesley Packard, the son of an American father and 


the age of fourteen, he was brought to England to be edu- 
cated at a public school, he ran what may reasonably be 
called amuck. And during this run he found a sympathiser 
in his father, whose opinion of any school where the boys 
are compelled to wear top-hats was delightfully pungent. 
To met Wes in the flesh would be far too fatiguing, but to 
read of him is both amusing and amazing. 








An Apology Essential. 
‘ Strayed, Sunday, police female, very black, sharp nose, mostly black 
|on back ; answers to name of ‘ Peggy’; reward.”’—Toronfo Paper. 








His pointing to emigration and expansion | if its author had kept a tighter rein upon his exuberant | 
sense of humour. But however that may be, here is a story | 


English mother, was a most precocious child, and when, at | 


| 
| 


| 
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Afghan tribesmen are said to be thor- | 
oughly enjoying the chaotic condition | 
of their country. | 

Acts of self-denial, such as giving up | 
cigarettes, have been practised by some 
Candidates during the Election cam-| 
paign, but not one of them seems to! 
have given up politics. 

* * 





Mr. Ranpotpx CuvurcHit, the eight- 

een-year-old son of the CHANCELLOR oF | 
THE ExcHEQUER, says he hopes to be- | 
come a politician, like his father. Some | 
of the more keen party-men merely hope ! 


| been eating bandits. 


It is now anticipated, in view of his 


Ke ___ | interest in golf, that the Duce will not 
In this complaining world it is quite | rest till every Fascist has a plus-handi- 
a relief to hear of one contented people. | cap. 


x * 


Starving Chinese are reported to have 
This is regarded 
in China as next to cannibalism. 


The news that a ‘ Melody in A,” 
composed by General Dawes, has been 
broadcast in the United States will have 
revived regrets that he did not provide 
a musical setting for his Reparations 
scheme. 


On going to pawn his watch a Paris 
schoolboy, who had been kept in ignor- 
ance of the parental profession, was 











At a Buda Pest exhibition there was 
erected a pavilion built entirely of saus- 
ages and sides of bacon. We hear that 
a fervid vegetarian created a scene by 
loudly booing the building. : 


“Tf you teach a boy to blow a saxo- | 
phone that boy will never blow a safe,” | 
says an American writer. But can we | 
be equally confident that if he is taught 
to blow a safe he will never blow a 
saxophone ? 


In an article on “ Hiring Fairs" it is 
stated that the custom of a man stand- | 
ing with a straw in his mouth as a sign | 





he will become a poli- 
tician. 


Our feeling with ref- 
erence to the proposed 
new subway from West- 
minster Bridge station 
to the House of Com- 
mons for the conveni- 
ence of M.P.’s is that 
they already get there 
too easily. 


We understand on 
good authority that 
both The Daily Mail 
and The Daily Express 
have graciously decided, 
not to publish the final 
result of the Election 
until after the polling 
has taken place. 


HOME AGAIN?” 
Candidate. 
ELSEWHERE.” 


The flapper voters 
are said to be much in- 
trigued by the sugges- 
tion of a fashion leader 
that they should choose 
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Spokesman (for outlying voters). ‘ AREN'T YER GOIN’ TO DRIVE US 
“ErR—1’M SORRY—BUT THE CAR IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Spokesman. “THEN ALL I SAY 18, IT’S LUCKY IT WARN'T YOU WE 
VOTED FOR ARTER ALL.” 


jthat he is for hire is | 
dying out. Straws have | 
been largely superseded | 
by cigarettes. 


A physiognomist 
points out that the 
woman with a closely- 
shut mouth does not 
make an ideal wife. 
Neither does the woman 
with a mouth that 
won't shut closely. 


Dean Ince observes | 
that Mr, Hinarre Bet.- | 
Loc likes clear outlines | 
without too much at- | 
mosphere. Yet hedidn’t | 
iseem to care for the | 
| Outline of History. 
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The other day Mr. | 
Epear WaLLAce took | 
an hour to motor from | 
Oxford Cireus to the | 
City. Critics of our | 
traffic system point out | 





their lip-stick and rouge to match their 
Party colours. We understand that 
the Red Flag Party feel that this will 
give them an advantage everywhere. 


On examining the published auto- 
graphs of eminent golfers we feel bound 
to admit that many a “rabbit” could 
have done some of them in fewer 
strokes. 


_ President Gin's decision that Mexico 
is to go dry by degrees is welcomed in 
rum-running circles as obviating the 
risk of subjecting the industry to a sud- 
den strain. as 
a 

The decision that Chicago gangsters 
are to discard their guns altogether is 
viewed with disfavour by some who 
would have advocated the adoption of 


surprised to find his father behind the 
counter. Yet he may have been pre- 
pared to find his uncle. 


The signing of the Magna Carta will 
be celebrated at Runnymede on June 2. 
It was Sir Wit11am Joynson- Hicks, 
however, who secured for Englishmen 
the right of not buying cigarettes in a 
shop after eight o'clock. 


In Paris recently a musician played 
the harp for eleven hours. We den't 
blame him. Considering the impish 
way Paris taxis dash about, he evi- 
dently thought it wise to practise— 
just in case. ‘ 

With reference to the effects of light 


and smell on the sense of rhythm, 
Professor A. M. Low asks : “ Who could 





lighter guns for summer wear. 





that the delay has caused us a loss of | 
one novel and a column of racing chat. 


Water Hammonp bas been presented 
with a clock. Other batsmen we could | 
name might with advantage be given | 


alarm clocks. 


“With all this extension of leisure 
few know how to use it,” says a writer. 
Jobbing gardeners do. They utilise it 
for jobbing gardening. 


It is pointed out that there is a New 
York on the western shores of Loch Awe | 
in Scotland. However itis not likely to | 
be muddled with the American one be- | 
cause the architecture is quite different. | 


A skilled mechanic advertises himself 
as a car-doctor. It is to be hoped that 





he has a good roadside manner. 





dance in sunlight to a smell of kippers?” 
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| From the mind of the average voter, 
So resolute, sturdy and strong, 
| There is nothing, I take it, remoter 
Than folly or wrong ; 
Till the hour of success or defeating, 
Till the moment of heaven or hell, 
The Great Heart of England is beating 
As sound as a bell. 


Unaffected by cant or by rubbish, 
By virtue and honesty drawn, 
The constituent, slender or tubbish, 
Looks up to the dawn ; 
Too just to bring failure and sorrow 
On those who have shown them the 
light— 
Till the votes have been counted to- 
morrow 
The People are right ! 


They know when a promise is brittle 
And perjured the orator’s vow 
(Though I own that it sometimes a 
little 
Perplexes me how— 
ut they know it!), the burghers of 
Britain 
Distinguish the false from the true, 
And unfailingly reach out the mitten 
To one of the two. 


On a sudden, without any warning, 
As roses that droop on the grass 
In a night, in a night and a morning 
hat splendour must pass ; 
And a poison will breathe from the 
nectar 
And a rift will be found in the trump, 
And the vanquished will call the elector 
A fat-headed chump. 


| The elector? ay, and the electress ! 


She too, on the throne where she sits 
With the wonderful shine on her neck- 
tress, 
Will crumple to bits ; 
And the lips that were rarer than rubies 
And the cheeks that were softer than 
flowers 
Will belong to a parcel of boobies 
In forty-eight hours. 


But to-day, at the moment of writing, 
Intelligence beams from the gaze 


_ Of the People of England, requiting 


Sweet praises with praise. 


| And three men I have never set eyes on 


Have called me a hater of sham 


| With a faith in a faultless horizon, 


| 
| Till the hour of the 


Which is just what I am. 


Three men who believe in the nation 
Haveturned tomy brains and to yours 

Ii's declaration 
(When it 's different, of course): 
Let us seize on this moment of rapture, 

| _ This moment of gladness and song, 
| Which we possibly may not recapture 

For Lord knows how long! - 
Evor. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC INTIMIDATION. 
A Tate or Two Faces. 

THERE was a time when, with many 
other people, I believed that my duty 
when facing the camera was to look 
pleasant. If the resultant picture did 
not confirm my private opinion as to 
the winsomeness of my countenance | 
was disappointed, even angry ; but now, 
I am thankful to say, I know better. 
The rise of men of destiny in Europe 
and elsewhere has taught me that the 
“look pleasant” idea is but another of 
the vitiated conventions of the weakling. 
The strong man, the human dynamo, 
has no use for it. To him the appearance 
of any form of photographic apparatus is 
the signal, not for the registering of soft 
looks, but for the massing of the features 
into expressions of ferocity and driving 
force which might seem almost beyond 
the scope of the human visage did we not 
see the results daily on the back-page, 
It must be obvious that no one indulges 
in this form of facial distortion for the 
funofthething. Behind the Big Scowl 
there must be the Big Idea. After care- 
ful study I have come to the conclusion 
that the idea is the eminently practical 
one of photographic intimidation, and 
I now claim to be the first man outside 
dictatorial circles to use the camera for 
the express purpose of convincing my 
friends and enemies of my superhuman 
qualities and ruthless energies. The 
result has been entirely satisfactory, 
and soon—but let me tell my story. 
Having made my great discovery I 
spent as much time as I could exercising 
the facial muscles. Next I went to a 
photographer. He was definitely one 
of the old school. While he was arrang- 
ing his camera I was arranging my 
features. 

He seemed startled when he saw me. 

* Excuse me,” he asked, “‘ but are you 
unwell ?” 

“Not atall,” I replied bet ween set lips. 

At the risk of scalping myself I put 
an extra tuck in my brows. He con- 
tinued to stare at me. 

“Would it not be better for me to 
wait until you compose your features ?” 
he persisted, groping with one hand 
for a flash-light apparatus. I tried to 
speak but my new face would not let 
me. With a stern gesture I signalled 
to him to proceed. 

At the end of the sitting I comforted 
the trembling fellow by telling him that 
I was doing it for a bet. 

The photographs were a success be- 
yond my most extravagant expectations. 
A Mussolini might have blenched be- 
fore that brow of thunder, those eyes 
of smouldering fire, the trap-like lips, 
the out-thrust jaw. At once I put 
them to the test. 








One copy sent to the doctor, who is 
also a personal friend, resulted in the 
immediate return (by special messenger) 
of no fewer than ten books which from 
time to time he had filched from my 
bookcase and for which I had long im- 
plored him. An inquiry as to whether 
I required his professional services I 
ignored. A second, despatched to a 
notoriously trying cousin who had 
threatened a visit, caused him to an- 
nounce a last-minute decision to aban- 
don the idea. A third, which in a freak. 
ish moment I sent to the income-tax 
authorities, brought an unclaimed re- 
fund of tax, and a fourth caused an 
editor to reopen a correspondence which 
had been declared closed the previous 
week. 

I was despatching one of the few re. 
maining to the plunber who had been 
annoyingly slow in attending to a leak- 
ing cistern when I was told that a 
young man wanted to see me. I went 
out into the hall. To my astonish- 
ment I saw that my visitor had one of 
my photographs in his hand. 

“Forgive me,” he exclaimed, “if I 
come to the point straight away with- 
out any formalities; but this picture 
of yours is just the biggest thing I have 
met with in the whole course of my 
career. I saw it at your doctor's, 
where | was making a business call. I 
represent Brozzo, and we are now plan- 
ning a world-wide publicity campaign. 
Let us use this photo for our caption, | 
‘After Taking Brozzo, and we are 
made,” 

“ And what,” [ inquired,‘‘is Brozzo?” 

“The world’s lightning nerve food 
and personality builder,” he cried, shak- 
ing with excitement. 

I must have let my stern set features 
relax for a moment at this startling 
proposal for the young man gave a 
whoop of joy. 

“ Hold that!” he cried. 

“ Hold what ?” I pleaded. 

“That expression! My dear Sir, 
nothing could touch it as the picture 
for ‘ Before Taking Brozzo.’” 

I have signed a contract with Brozzo; 
I have paid another visit to the photo- 
grapbers, and soon my two faces will 
be known all over the world. But on 
the proceeds I am going to have the 
original lifted so that no one will recog- 
nise me. 





Our Naive Colleagues. 
“Jotny To Meet TcrveEsa.” 
Golf Report in Daily Paper 
It must be, very. 
Things Which No One Will Believe. 
‘*Prince’s Busy Day. 
.... His opponent was William Jones, an 
Ascot postman, who has the same handicap as 








the Prince—160.’’—Daily Paper. 
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IF THE DICTATOR PLAYED GOLF. 


Mussorini (to his caddie). “TAKE AWAY THAT BUNKER!” 


[Signor Mussoxin1, who recently watched a match between Genz SaRazEN and J. Farrety, the U.S.A. professional 
golfers, had never seen golf played before and stayed for over an hour, asking innumerable questions. } 
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Local { andidate 
Scots Opponent. 


GEORGE ASSISTS. 


Wuitn | agree with William that the 
exuberant George has not been consist- 
ently helpful in our Election campaign, 
| ain not disposed to controvert George's 
contention that, thanks to him, last 
night's meeting was “the jolly old plum 
of the whole caboodle.”’ 

William's speechifying is certainly 
some way behind that of the late M. 


DemostHenes, Winttam Prrr and 


| others, and our meetings have undoubt- 


edly lacked something—or perhaps 
rather have suffered from an excess of 
ordinariness. 
ous exception. 
On this particular evening George had 
the job of running over to the Junction 


Last night's was a glori- 


| in his two-seater and bringing from the 


ee 


train a gentleman named Thompson who 
specialised in Empire development. 
What he did was to collar and place 
blandly in our midst a charming and 
slightly deaf gentleman named Johnson 
who had come to deliver a lecture to a 
local natural history societ y. His sub. 
sequent defence was that Johnson ar- 


_ rived by Thompson's train (Thompson, 





(dud golfer he 


ans a 


“ER-bDO YOU TAKI 


we learned afterwards, was incisposed), 
and that when he (George) addressed 
him as Mr, Thompson “ the feller shook 
hands at once and trotted along to the 
car as if he were expecting it.” 

[ imagine Mr, Johnson himself must 
have heen slightly puzzled by the 
crowded hall and flag-draped platform, 
but he was obviously one of those for- 
tunate gentlemen who live in a happy 
world of their own and perceive very 
little outside it Certainly he gave us 
no inkling that we were on the edge of 
an abyss 

William was on his legs when George 
piloted Johnson to the platform, and as 
usual he seized immediately on 
chance of handing the talking business 
over to someone else. 

“J propose now,” said William, “to 
introduce Mr, Thompson to you and 
to eall upon him at once, because he 
has come from ih distance and ha + & 
return train to catch, Mr. Thompson 
will probably interest you far more 
than I have been able to do" (faint ery 
of “No, no” from a voice that sounded 
like Isabel's), “and anyhow I can assure 





you | shall enjoy listening to him a 
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WAS TAK HAM SPOKEN FOR YE THE NICHT,” 


| 
| 
ANY INTEREST IN POLITIJ@?" 

jolly sight more than [ enjoy talking | 
myself,” (Friendly laughter.) “ Mr. | 
Thompson,” 
Our guest, who appeared to be in 4 
state of mild uncertainty about some. | 
thing, stiffened himself, stepped quietly } 
to the front, beamed at the au lience | 
and in clear perfectly-pitched tone 
plunged straight into his subject 
“ Bees and ants,” he said, ‘ bees and 
anta! | wonder what ideas the mention 
of these two wonderful insects bring to | 
the ordinary mind?’ 
I thought William would have fallen | 
off his chair, certainly if someone had | 

popped a pin upwards through the seat 
the} he could not have given a more out: | 

rageous start He undulated like an 

electric eel, swayed and finally dive ted 
au pair ol yogule eyes question ib | 


George 
George 

not 

with Empire development, | 


demoralised ‘Something 


| 
himself was staggered bul | 
» do 

| }) cl 

he whispered; ‘ honey probabl ; 

The audience too was taken back 

an unmistakable that 


‘ } } 1 4) ! i 
but Johnson's next words stilled them, | 
| 


“When I 


rustle showed 


have finished,” he 


pro 
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ceeded quietly, “those ideas will not 
only have multiplied, but they will have 
in them qualities of wonder, awe, love 
and perhaps worship.” 

He sake 60 much as one having 
authority that the mystified assembly 
howed before bim and settled down to 





listen 

“ My sainted aunt!" gasped William, | 
wiping his brow, “who is this feller? 
There's been a ghastly mistake some 
where, 

“Sit tight and hope,” 1 whispered 
“it's all we can do.” 

And now a miracle began to happen. 
Johnson proceeded to justify bis words 
| and justify them to the hilt. He gave 
us one of the most delightful and fas- 
cinating talks it has ever been my lot 
ito hear, A lover was talking of his 
love and polities faded to a remote 
distance: all that mattered was the mo- | 
mentous life-history of these wondrous | 
insects, Like a parched desert receiv 
ing welcome rain our audience, wearied 
of electionvering, sat spellbound, drink 
ing in his words, It was stupendous. 

| sighed happily, but William, his 
| perception dulled by the seeming catas- | 
| trophe, was in a torment. 

“This puts the lid on everything,” he 
hissed; “can't someone stop him ? 

“Tt 'sall right,” I roasaured, ‘80 long | 
as you can wind up,” 

“Good gad! L couldn't wind up a} 
watch after this,” he returned hoarsely 

* Leave it to me,” 
| arly ‘leave it 


| 
| 











whispered George | 
to the brain of the! 


Johnson went from strongth Lo} 
strength, and when at last he sat down | 


the applause was simply tumultuous. | 


scribbled note from George 

*On your behalf,” he said, “1 
going to thank Mr, Thompson very 
heartily for his remarkable address.” 
(Prolonged cheers.) ‘You may perhaps 
wonder why you have been treated to a 
discourse on bees and ants 


those in 
dustrious, provident, far-seeing, unself- 
ish and honest ornaments of the insect 
world, It is, ladies and gentlemen, 
because they are types of the Party to 
which we belong.” (A gasp and then 
crash upon crash of cheers.) “We 
thought that in this subtle and original 
Way we might bring before you the 
merits of our great Party.” (Hear! hear!) 

‘What is he referring to?” whispered 
Mr. Johnson to Goorge. 

“Talking through his hat as usual,” 
| smiled George. 
| Asa matter of fact William did begin 
| to talk through his hat now. 

“Of course,” he continued, “we 
intend to foster the honey trade.” 
(Laughter and a voice: “ What about 
ants'-eggs for the goldfish trade? ") 





j 
| 
j 
! 


| 
| 


| family.” 


William rose shakily, in his hand a | | 
| 
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“Dry up, George,” | implored, 

He saw the red light and dried up, 

“And of course we shall encourage the 
ant-egg business too.” William smiled 
and satdown, The situation was saved, 

“Dash it, [ ought to be the Candidate, 
not you,” observed George smugly an 
hour later. ‘ You'll get more votes out 
of this meeting than any two of the 
others,” 

He may be right; | think he is. And 
I hope that you too, my merry masters, 
will take the hint and vote for that 
Party which is industrious, provident, 
far-secing, unselfish and honest, In 


©, M. 


other words, for ws. 


Where Simplicity Stuns. 
From the manifesto of a Labour can- 
didate 
“The Labour Party's plan for dealing with 
Unemployment is to provide work.” 











THE NEW MEMBER HANGS HIS COAT ON THE NET POST. 


LIVERY. 


TueRe once was a girl with a flivver, 
And a man with no purpose to live; 
She sank with her car in a river, 
He filed off his head with a sieve; 
For the car wouldn't run, 
And his liver was bad, 
And it's really no fun 
To pretend to be glad 
When your liver 's no good as a liver 
And your flivver refuses to fliv, 


Peete 7 





History Re-set. 
“The piece dated 1840 ia the pomander and 
chain worn by Mary Queen of Seote when she 
went to her exacution,''~South Wales Paper, 


“Borvian Kaas, 
Ministry Warning to Producers,” 
Daily Paper, 
Wo await the reply of the Barnyard 
Union, 
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PASSING SHOWS. 

Tar Rovan TouRNAMENT 
(OtyMpta). 

Txis is one of those re- 
vivals that seem to get 
better and better. Theatri- 
cal managers, beset by the 
wheezies, by hot weather 
and General Elections, may 
thank their stars that this 
new competitor is running 
for a fortnight only (till 
June 8th), And they may 
envy more than its receipts 
(£27,000 was handed over to 
Service Charities last year) ; 
they may admire and covet 
the pageantry, the colour, 
the perfect timing of every 
thing, the dramatic en- 
trances and snappy exits, 
the kindling bugles and 
heart-searching flutes, the 
thrills (though not the com- 
edy), even the legs (I refer 
particularly to the legs of 
the Royal Air Force, who, 
in spite of a sedentary occu- 
pation in the air, provide 
again one-hundred-and-sixt y 
paragons of physical fit- 
ness) 

Another thing that com- 
mends this show to the critic 
is that its promoters or pro- 
ducers do seem to take practi- 
cal notice of kindly criticism 
Once or twice Mr. Punch has 
remarked that it was a pity to 
put the Inter-Port Field-Gun 
Display first in the programme, 
and this year the authorities 
have given it a much bette: 
and later place in the bill. I 
shall always maintain that 
(pageantry apart) this is really 
the best turn in the show. It 
has for one thing the element 
of competition, It was thrill- 
ing at the Dress Rehearsal to 
see how the Royal Marines, 
left badly at one point, by 
superhuman efforts caught up 
and passed the Victory team. 
And then, though many of the 
| other turns have an element of 
danger, they are done so unos- 
tentatiously and _ hitchlessly 
that one may easily forget it. 
But here the least imaginative 
civilian may see that every 
man engaged is up against it, 
and one marvels that all of 
| them emerge with a whole set 


of limbs. Guns and limbers 
| fly through the air across the 
| chasm, and there is always a tt a 
head in the way which must 
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Tue Susuime (17/2ist LANcers’ MusicaL Rior)— 




















FOLLOWED BY THE RIDICULOUS. 


and as good asever. Somehow 


“ ee 
inevitably be dashed to | 
pieces, but miraculously al. | 
ways escapes — miracul. 
ously, for the man is always 
looking in another direction, 
Six - hundredweight ear. | 
riages crash heavily on the 
feet of four or five men (ap. 
parently), but they prance 
away as airily as before, | 
shall never be persuaded 
that the guns and ammuni- 
tion are made which in | 
practice would favourably 
respond to so hectic a man- 
ner of travel; but no doubt 
| am wrong, and, if so, good 
luck to the manufacturers! 
“The total weight moved | 
by one gun's crew is about | 
twenty-five hundredweight, 
which corresponds to three | 
Baby Austin cars,” the pro- 
gramme tells we. It should | 
be added that the guns are 
dissembled (is that the 
word?) and reassembled | 
twice and carted twice over | 
two walls and a chasm in | 
the space of less than five | 
minutes. 
Next (again setting aside | 
aesthetic considerations) I } 
} 
i 


would put the Drill Display 
of the Kixa’s Squad of Re- 
cruits from the Royal Mar- 
ines Depdt, Deal. The Royal 
Marines have nothing to| 
learn from the Guards in the | 
matter of rifle-drill, and these | 
young men nobly uphold the 
tradition. They scorn all arti- 
ficial aid; their uniform is not | 
effective en masse and is not 
improved by khaki accoutre- 
ments ; nO music accompanies 
their movements; the officer's 
word of command is unthea- 
trical, and the whole thing 
prosaically business-like ; but 
how they get away with it! 
Such is their precision that 
their right-dressing and eyes- 
fronting, obviously done by 
clock-work, invariably caused 
sympathetic laughter among 
the ten thousand children at 
the Dress Rehearsal. But, 
knowing how important a mat- 
ter it is, I always take a note 
of falling bayonets, and I must 
in justice record that two 
shameful weapons were left 
behind on the arena. 

The only thing to be said 
about the Musical Drive (*M” 
Battery, R.H.A.), is that it 1s 


as dangerous, as well-rehearsed 
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the Musical Ride (17/21st Lancers) 
seemed a shade less sparkling than 
usual, but I cannot pretend to say why. 
The picture was superb; the Lancers 
danced the Lancers, and at one stage 
the horses appeared even to be snorting 
in unison. 

I enter a protest against the word 
“equitation,” but in spite of this handi- 
cap the young N.C.O.’s from the -—— 
School at Weedon gave a most smooth 
and skilful exhibition of jumping, dress- 
ing and undressing themselves and 
their horses on their way over fences 
as easily as if they had been in the 
| stable. And theclimbing-party from the 
| P.and R.T. School at Portsmouth earned 
| full marks for turning themselves into 
animated cross-word puzzles in huge 
frames high up over the arena, for the 

erfection of their timing and for the 
immense amount of thought and re- 
hearsal which must have been required. 

One cannot mention the whole of 
this talented company, but one must 
not forget the boys of the Royal Hos- 
pital School, Greenwich, with their 
grim-faced earnest efficiency and charm- 
| ing exit at the double; nor yet the 
Massed Bugles, an inflammatory open- 
| ing. Comedy is never the strong point 
| of this show, and I was glad 
| the comic riders were given 
| a rest this year. But the 
comedy stuff in the Sword, 
Bayonet and Quarter-Staff 
Display was capital, though 
| unduly prolonged. The 
| Dragon episode in the Tank 
scene, on the other hand, 
was prolonged but, alas! 
not terribly comic. I sym- 
| pathise with the promoters ; 

however high the discipline, 
| however high the officer, 
| once you have given the 
| British soldier an oppor- 
tunity to be funny on his 
own it must need a very 
brave man to tell him that 
| he is not being funny. And 
then of course I suspect that 
there is still an idea in the 
minds of really serious peo- 
ple that it is quite easy to 
be funny if you want to. 
Anyhow I should curtail 
the Dragon. 

The whole of the Tank 
| turn (3rd Battn. Royal 
| Tank Corps) was somehow 
a little disappointing, since 
it is the novelty of the year. 
After the first interest of 
seeing the hideous little ob- 
jects (they are fast ‘ whip- 
pets’ driven by two nice 
young men in black Tank- 
| 0'-shanters) and admiring 
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their speed and ease of control, we 
looked for something more exciting than 
we got. The chariot-race was a good 
idea, but less dashing than it sounds. I 
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\ SIGHT FOR THE GODS AND OLYMPIANS. 


hasten to add that I have no suggestions, 
But I can see things as ugly and noisy as 
a tank in King Street, Hammersmith, 
any day of the year, and as a spectacle 

















I definitely prefer the old - fashioned 
horses employed by the 17/21st Lancers. 
The Historical Display (lst Battn. 
Middlesex Regiment — Diehards) is 
shorter and, I think, better than usual. 
It finishes with a lovely picture and a 
soul-shattering band, and the whole 
thing is designed and stage-managed in 
masterly style. It is worth going a 
long way to see the bravura stick-work 
of the drummers and the uniforms of 
the good old days when soldiers stood 
to attention (apparently) with their feet 
wide apart. Personally | was privileged 
to go behind the scenes and see the 
youthful privates of to-day falling-in for 
their ration of whisker at a CLarkson 
parade. 

Heavens, how youngthey were! About 
eight or nine, I suppose, at the end of 
the Great War. And in the audience 
were two rows of men in hospital-blue 
who have been in hospital-blue, I 
imagine, for ten or eleven years. And 
war is a thing of the past, and we all sat 
there cheering these gallant young 
fellows with their swords and lances 
and bayonets and guns. A strange 
affair. That great band marching out | 
at the end could almost lure me into the | 








IN BEFORE ALBUHERA. 


infantry again, which is more than an | 
eloquent statesman could | 
do. An ex-soldier said to me 
to-day, “That Tournament | 
always makes mecry.” Ridi- | 
culous, of course, but I know | 
what he means. A strange 
affair, but a very fine show. 


ap Fe 


“KATE, SHE IS THE KIND 
ONE.”’ 

Joan, she is the sad one, 
The sad one is she; 
Ann, she is the gay one, 

But I've no heart for glee. | 
Kate, she is the kind one, | 
The kind one to me. 


| 


Joan’s eyes are dreaming 
Of far-away lands ; 

\nn clasps the moments 
With eager white hands. 

Kate she is the kind one, 
And Kate understands. 


Joan, she is the sad one, 
Sad and sedate ; 

Ann, she is the gay one, 
She's nobody's mate. 
When [ finish journeying 
I go home to Kate. 


Joan, she is the sad one, 
The sad one is she; 

Ann, she is the gay one, 
But I've no heart for glee. 

Kate, she is the kind one, 





The kind one to me. 
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OLYMPUS CALLING. 


A Rapio ProGRaAMME IN THE 
Homentc Aan. 


liam. Herovunms : Labour-saving 
Hints. (1) How to Keop Stables Clean. 


12.0. Tar Corvaantes Orcenstra 
i (irom the Tantalus Restaurant.) 
230 pM. Mrpas: Music and the 
Ordinary Listener. 
8.0. ATALANTA versus M&IDANTION, 
A Running Commentary on the foot-race 
between Atalanta, the beautiful huntress and 
| athlete, whose aversion from marriage is well 
| known, and her latest suitor, Meilanion 
| The prive is the maiden’s hand in marriage, 
| but should any suitor fail to outrun her his life 
will be forfeit. The odds are in favour of 
Atalanta, but the youth is confident of vietory, 
| and ia said to be training on apples, the gift of 
Aphrodite 


(Relayed from Arcadia ) 
8.45. Crew: Talks by the Minist ry 
of Agriculture. 
(1) Pig-Breeding for Profit, 


| 


| 40. Tar Onpneve Trio 

| Orpheus(lyre); Arion (harp); Pan (pipes) 
| $15. Taw Campren's Hour, 

(1) How to Solve Riddles. Gidipus, 
(2) Cautionary Tales by Uncle 


| Homer: How Hercules slew the 
| Hydra that wouldn't wash its Seven 
| Necks. 

| 6.15. Time Stanan, Wearner Fort 
| cast. Finst Gennran News Buiterin 
/ (See below.) 

| 6.45. Tus Founpatrions or Musi 

| The Works of Pan 

(a) Pandemonium" Tone Poem 
(6) * Pants” Humoresq ue 
(c) “ Pancakes’ Suite. 
(7/) * Panies ” Rhapsody 
| Kneouraged by the patronage of King Midas 
Pan composed several musical works, “ Pande 


| monium" reveals the composer's amaving 
eacophonic art and bia unrivalied skill in com 
bining horrisonous dissonance with symphonic 
tinison, King Midas alone claims to be able to 
distinguish the one from the other 
fnculty Apollo attributes to 
normal aural appendages, 

At tonight's performance of “ Pandemon 
ium" the orchestra will be augmented by the 
celebrated Cyclopes, with their hammers and 
anvils, the original Corybantes, the howling of 
Cerberus, the rearing of the Nemean Lion, 
the bellowing of the Minotaur and the lungs 
of Stentor 

In “Panics” the composer displays muoh 
ingenuity in introducing the bellowing of bulls 
and the grunting of bears to represent a panic 
among the money-change:s 


7.80, 
cism 


which 
the King's ab 





Hannenvs: Dramatic Criti- 
* Actors Who Hate Me,” 
8.0 A Porutar Concent, 

Vurnean: Recitation, “ The Village 
Blacksmith.” 

Tun Cycrorres: The Anvil Chorus 
from Jl Trovatore. 


Unysses: Song, “The Long, Long 
nm Ad ¥ 
Trail, 


nme 





Penetorr's Surrons: Song, I'm 
Tired of Waiting.” 

Bacenus: Song, “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes.” 

“Ano Cuanoan Hern!” 

A One-man Revue by the famous 

Quick-change Artiste, Prorkus. 
Although listencra will be unable to seo 
Proteus make his remarkable changes, 
this performance will demonstrate the 
advantages of Television when invented 

Nione: Song, “After My Laughter 
Came Tears,” 

Hrerios and Paxrnon: Duets, in 
cluding “Sunny Boy.” 

Tre Stren Statens: Songs (a) “ 1'll 
Sing Thee Songs of Sirens.” ’) “Vamp 
ing Uly-ooly with a Ukulele.” 

Cuaron: Song, “Ol Man River.” 

Unysses’ Maninens: Sea Shanties 
(a) * What Shall We Do With The 
Lotus Haters?” (+) “ Sixteen Bands 
Round the Old Man's Chest.” 
(c) * Seylla-along.” 

Hrrmesand Araus in another Blob 
of Bother : “ Stop me if you 've hoard 
this one!" 

Psycnr 
Sea You!” 

Kos: Song, * The Girl | Left Be 
hind Me.” 

10.0 
World, 
11.0 (until raided), Tan Baccuanrns 


Dance Oncumerra, 
{Relayed from the Silenu 


Song, * Ah-ha, Peep-bo, I 


The Way of the 


CASSANDRA 


Night Club.) 


WEATILER FORECAS' 
This is Olympus calling the Hellenes 
We have a couple of S.O.8s. Will the 
youth Hivlas who joined the Argonauts’ 
ixpedition, and was last seen in Mysia on 


AND NEWS 


hia way to draw a pitcher of water from a 
stream, the abode of a band of Natades, 
please communicate with hia friends, who 
are naturally anxious on account of his 
long absence ? 
The othe: 
daughter of Agenor, King of Phanicia, 
She was last seen joy-riding towards the 
sen-conat on the back of a white bull, Any 
information will be welcomed by her mother, 
Telephasaa, or her brother Cadmus, 


B.O.8.  velate to Kuropa, 


WEATHER Forecast, 

The weather continues unsettled, varying 
according to the moods of the Goda. Re 
porta from the ASolian Isles state that the 
rebellious sons of Molus are getting out of 
hand again. The tempestuous Eurus has 
been very violent of late, and it ia feared that 
many vessels, with their brave mariners, 
have been driven to the dark unfathomed 
depths of Neptune's realm never to return 
ley Boreas is likely to sally forth from the 
Scythian shore on one of hia wild raids anon, 
with his companions, Paoumonia and Ca 
tarrha, close upon his heels. 

Sicily. The giant FPaceladus, who lies 
bound with chains in a burning cavern under 
Mount 


Vtna, ia again restive, Listeners 





who dwell in the vicinity of the mountain 
and travellors in the Isle of Sicily are y arned 
to be prepared for voleanic eruptions and 
local aeiamic disturbances, 

A depression is approaching the coast of 
Ethiopian, 1¢ is feared that this is in con 
rxequence of a claim made by Cassiopeia 
wife of King Cepheus, to be more be sutifal 
than the Nereidesa, which so enraged them 
that they hexought Neptune to punish the 
Ethiopians, 

Further outlook unsettled, 


Pins? GENERAL News Buiter, 
Copyright reserved, 

Phrygia, Tt is proclaimed that King 
Midas has convened an Agora, to be held 
some time next month, for the purpose of 
disposing of numerous articles of gold, for 
which the King has no further use 

War Claima Committers This Com 
mittee again met this morning and con 
sidered the claim of one Sinon, who induced 
the Trojans to bear the famous wooden 
horae into Troy, to a share in the award 
claimed by Ulysses for hia invention, Ip 
the early part of the proceedings Nestor, 
who acted as Chairman, continued his war 
and pre-war reminiscences, and eventually 
the Committee again adjourned without 
coming bo a decision, 


The Olympian Flight, UW ia veported 


that Flight-Commander Bellerophon, whose | 


exploit in slaying the Chimwra haw made 
him the idol of the Lycian populace, at 
tempted to fly to the abode of the Goda in 
his Moth plane, Pegannas, to-day, in defiance 
of the official ban and the Oracle's warning 
to the amb tious youth to expect a stinging 
rebuke from Father Zeus 

Bellerophon, it is stated, was intercepted 


by a member of the Celestial Flying Corps | 
in a Gadjly monoplane, and during the | 


aerial combat that ensued the Gadfly stung 
Pegasus soneverely that Bellerophon crashed 


badly, The intrepid airman escaped with 


eS 
[May 20, 1999, 











his life, but it is feared that his eyesight is | 


permanently destroyed, 
The mysterious disappearance of veral 


valuable personal articles namely, asceptre, | 


a girdle, a trident and a sword 
of certain Deities, continues 
attention of the authorities. 


to engage the 
It iw officially 


the property | 


reported that Detective-Inapoctor Nemesis | 


is in possession of several important clues, | 
and the Flying Squad, the Erinyes, are hot | 


on the trail of the suspected culprit, who is 
anid to occupy a position of trust in the 
Olympian household, 

SPORT, 

Centaur-racing, the latest sport, becom 
ing more popular every week, A new auth 
rippodrome is being built at the bottom of 
Mount Pelion and ia expected to be opt nod 
alnost Amphion, King of 
Thebes, whose Orphean gift of moving i 
animate objects by the musie of hi« lyre en 


immediately, 


abled him to erect a rampart around his city, 
having graciously promised to aswint in the 


building operations. 


Crashing Commervial Candour. 


“New Lawn Mower (practically no use) 
Advt, in New Zealand Pape 
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MONOPLANE IN ‘18 KYE.” 


$n Memoriam. 


Lory Rosgenery: 1847-—1929, 


| Lord ROSEBBRY was Secretary for Foreign Affaira in 1886 and 
1892-1894; Chairman of the London County Council in 1889 
1890 and in 1892; Prime Minister in 1804-1805, and winne 
of the Derby in 1894, 1895 and 1905, | 


rom earliest youth marked out by birth and wit 
And grace of speech in happiest union knit, 
Before his course was more than half-way run 
Wealth, pow’r and popular applause he won ; 
Then left the arena in his early prime, 

While still the envied eynosure of the time. 











“You bo JUST Aw YOU LIKKE, Miss GREEN, YOU DO JUST AS YOU Like, BUT I SHALL VOTH FOR THAT TOFF With THE 


Yet, though he lacked the calm heroic strain 
Revealed in mon of simpler homelier grain, 
His title to remembrance is secure, 

The record of his service shall endure, 

Who steadfastly in counsel and debate 
Upheld the glories of our Blood and State ; 
Freed foreign policy from party strife; 
Conferred new lustre on our civic life, 

Set noble aims before the nobly born 

And nothing touched that he did not adorn 


It ia with deep regret that Mr. Punch records the death 
of Mr. Kennern J. Minne, for several years a valued con- 
tributor to his pages, 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tar Artist. 

Once there was an artist called Brown 
Jukes who painted very pretty pictures 
especially of ladies, and when anybody 
wanted to have their wives or their 
daughters painted and could afford it 
they generally asked him if he would 
mind doing it, because he made them 
look prettier than they really were, but 
they said he was the only artist who 
could make them look natural. 

Well one day a friend of Brown Jukes 
called Carnaby Boot said to him well 
Brown Jukes you may make 
plenty of money but you are 
not much of an artist, and he 
said why not ? 

And said why because 
your pictures are too pretty, 
[’m sure I should be ashamed 
to paint pictures like that. 

And Brown Jukes said well 
you couldn't, could you ? 

And he said well perhaps 
not, but I know all about pic- 
tures and write about them in 
the newspapers, and of course 
really good artists only paint 
ugly pictures now. 

Well Brown Jukes knew a lot 
of artists who did that, though 
he didn’t really care for their 
pictures, so he thought there 
was something in it, and when 
an Earl asked him if he woula 
mind painting his wife he 
thought he would paint her 
ugly for a change just to show 
everybody he was really a good 
artist. 

So he did that, and the Farl's 
wife was fairly old and fat, and 
she had never been pretty even 
when she was young, but the 
Karl had married her because 
she had plenty of money and 
he had spent all his own, and 
it was really she who was pay- 
ing to have the picture done be- 
fore she got too fat and old altogether. 

Well Brown Jukes quite enjoyed 
painting her and not having to make 
her pretty which he was rather tired 
of doing except with ladies who really 
were, it was such a strain on him, and 
he painted her as ugly as he could but 
he wouldn’t let her see the picture until 
it was finished. And he wouldn't let 
the Earl see it either, and the Earl was 
rather annoyed but he knew that Brown 
Jukes had plenty of money so he didn’t 
say much, 

And the only person that Brown 
Jukes showed the picture to was Carn- 
aby Boot, and when he saw it he said 
well Brown Jukes it is a masterpiece 
and I didn’t think you could do it. 











And he promised to write about it in 
the newspapers, and Brown Jukes was 
very pleased and he said now people 
will see what a great artist I am really, 
and they will leave off saying that my 
pict ures are like the lids of chocolate- 
boxes. 

Well the Royal Academy was quite 
pleased to have the picture in their 
exhibition because they had become 
rather tired of having only pretty pic- 
tures and people saying they were be- 
hindhand, and they had been having 
quite a lot of ugly ones lately. And 
Carnaby Boot wrote in the newspapers 





“WELL BROWN JUKES QUITE ENJOYED PAINTING HER.” 


and said it was the best picture in the 
Academy and it was a good deal owing 
to him that Brown Jukes had painted 
it. And a lot of people who didn’t 
know any better laughed at the picture, 
but they said oh well if she is like that 
I suppose he couldn't help it but I 
shouldn't like to be married to her 
myself, 

But when the Earl saw the picture 
he didn’t laugh and his wife didn’t 
either, and they said if Brown Jukes 
didn’t give them back the money they 
had paid him for the picture they 
would have a trial about it and the 
judge would make him. 

Well Brown Jukes wouldn't give 
back the money so they had a trial 


about it. And by that time the Academy | 
was shut for the year so they could | 
have the picture there to look at. And | 
when the Judge saw it he laughed, and | 
he said it is really rather funny, did | 
you say it was in Punch? and they | 
said no it was in the Academy. 

And he said do you mean the Edin. | 
burgh Academy, because that is where | 
I was at school? and they said no the 
Royal Academy. 

oe the Judge said oh I don't know 
anything about that and I have never | 
been there, well we must get on with 


yi 
we 





the trial, tell the Earl's wife to stand 
up beside the picture, and if she 
is really like several balloons 
stuck together and has hands | 
like two hams I shall tell the | 
jury that Mr. Brown Jukes 
needn't give back the money. | 
But if she isn’t like that he will 
have to. 

Well the Earl objected to that 
because he said he didn’t want | 
his wife made fun of, it was 
quite bad enough as it was. | 
And the Judge said well I think 
there is something in that, you 
mustn't think you can have it 
all your own way here just be- | 
cause you are an Earl, judges | 
are much more important than 
Earls, but [I don’t believe in | 
making ladies uncomfortable 
even when they are ugly. | 
will tell you what we will do. 
I suppose your wife won't mind 
showing us her hands will she? 
She can stand behind a screen 
and stick out her hands, and 
then we shall see whether Mr. 
Brown Jukes has painted them 
properly or not. 

So the Earl’s wile did that, | 
and her hands were rather fat | 
but they were well manicured | 
and had plenty of rings on 
them, and the Judge had them | 
measured, and the hands in the 
picture too, and they weren't | 
the same size at all, besides one hand in | 
the picture being several sizes larger than | 
the other, and the Earl's wife hadn't got | 
a single wart on her knuckles but all the 
knuckles in the picture had one at least. | 
So that settled it, but just to make 
sure they asked a gentleman called Mr. 
Slumber to give evidence, and he said 
he had béen making gloves all his life 
but if he had had to make gloves for 
lady like the one in the picture it would 
have taken the skin of a whole reindeer. 

So then the Judge was very much 
down on Brown Jukes, and he said he 
had a good mind to send him to prison 
to teach him that he couldn't go on like 
that. He said he had never heard of 








him before but he had been told that up 
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till now he had painted quite pretty 
pictures, so he would deal leniently with 
him. He would have to give back the 


| money he had had for the picture and 


pay the Earl a hundred pounds for 
hurting his wife's feelings, and he hoped 
it would be a lesson to him, 

Well Brown Jukes didn’t mind that 
at all, because a rich American bought 
the picture for much more than the 
Earl had paid him for it, and Carnaby 
Boot wrote an article to say that Brown 
Jukes was quite as good an artist as 
SirJosHua REYNOLDS and he wasn’t sure 
he wasn't even better, and it was time 
that pictures like that were stopped 
from leaving the country. 

And soon after that Carnaby Boot 
came to Brown Jukes and he said | am 
rather tired of praising ugly pictures 
and I am going to make pretty ones 
the fashion again, so if you would like 
to go back to painting them you can. 

So Brown Jukes did that, and by this 
time he was so famous that he could 
charge twice as much for his pictures as 
he had done before, and he made them 
prettier than ever and pleased every- 
body. A, M. 


“The worst early spring in memory was quite 
forgotten.” —Sunday Paper. 


O Memory, where is thy spring ? 











Wife (before starting for the dance). “MY DEAR, SPLENDID! 
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AN EXILE’S LAMENT. 


[The playing of bagpipes on the beach at 
Largs (Ayrshire) has been banned by a decision 
of the Town Council on account of their 
“harsh notes.”} 

Nor mine to judge the Saxon 

When he to his content 

Launches jejune attacks on 

Our national instrument; 
But if I see no reason 

Why he its notes should love, 
I bar the obvious treason 

Recorded up above. 


Too often history teaches 
How traitorous deeds will grow 
Ere long from kindred beaches 
The pipes may have to go; 
The pibroch’s rousing rallies, 
To Scotia's heart so dear, 
Soon from her glens and valleys 
May likewise disappear. 


’ 


Old customs too may vanish ; 
First-footing fade away ; 
Haggis perchance they ‘ll banish 
Along with “* Hogmanay ” ; 
Traditional possessions 
They ‘ll pull up by the roots, 
And ban our quaint expressions, 
Like ‘aiblins,” “hech” and 
‘hoots.” 


| If every trait I cherish 
Before my journey's end 
Should ultimately perish 
(The which the gods forfend !), 
On disillusioned legs I'll 
Hie to the North no more, 
But live and die an exile 
Upon this alien shore. A. K. 








Things that might have been Better 
Expressed. 
“ Recorp 
1. Unemployment (First Section), 
2. Unemployment (Completion). 





Gramophone Leaflet. 


Interesting Fauna of East Africa. 

“The Official Receiver described the case of 
——~ 43 an extraordinary one. Up to December 
of last year the debtor was in partnership with 
an Indian maned Milky Ram.” 

East African Paper. 
We consider that the Official Receiver 
spoke with admirable restraint. 

“Mr, Monkhouse handles the delicate situa- 
tions and relationships of this act deftly and 
convincingly. But it is in the second that the 
action quickens and the fruits of prevarication 
come furiously home to roost.” 

Manchester Paper. 
| These roosting fruits are only furious 
| when someone is barking up a wrong 
' tree. 














The Rt. Hon. Davin Luoyp Groror, M.P.” 








How WARLIKE! WHAT ABOUT GIVING NOTICE TO THE COOK now?” | 
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| Alfred says. 
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THE PRE-ARRANGED REPARTEE. 


“You 've heard about Alfred, I sup- 
pose?” said Gina-—‘‘ that he’s taken up 
politics and is contesting North Middle- 

| shire at the Election?” ; 

Gina is my sister and the question 
concerned her husband. Having been 
abroad I had not visited them for some 
time. 

“No.” I said, “I had not heard. 
How long has he been like this?” 

“Since the beginning of the cam- 
paign,” said Gina. “It’s nearly over 
now. By the way he's counting on 
you to go along and help him at some 
of the remaining meetings. He's Lib- 
eral,” she added rather doubtfully. 

“ Never mind,” I said. ‘“ His optim- 
ism is wonderful.” 

“Yes, rather,” said Gina. 
doing awfully well too. 


“He's 
You see he 





at the meeting at Wilton it might not 
be made, and the repartee was so good 
that this would have been a tragedy. 
And then I thought of the brilliant idea 
of asking somebody to make the remark. 
Alfred at first hesitated but soon gave 
in, and a man whom we had engaged to 
work temporarily in the garden, and who 
appeared to be interested in politics, on 
the suggestion being made to him, at 
once volunteered. 

“The gathering was quite the largest 
that Alfred had addressed and he had 
been speaking for about twenty minutes 
when from the back of the hall came the 
interruption in the unmistakable voice 
of the gardener; ‘Get along with you,’ 
he shouted; ‘you’re two-faced!’ It 
came at an appropriate moment, for 
Alfred was beginning to be hopelessly 
tied up onderating and widows’ pensions 
and to mix them up badly together. 





the back of the hall, the audience as a 
whole appeared rather to resent the | 
remark than to be amused by it. And 
then one of the men on the platform 
with Alfred bent over towards him and 
whispered something in his ear. His 
colour and his smile immediately re. 
turned and he spoke as follows: ‘Our 
friend has given us a joke,’ he said: ‘a 
good joke. And had it not been resur- 
rected from the grave by my friend, the | 
Conservative Candidate, in this hall | 
last Friday, it might have fallen fresh | 
on some of the younger ears here to- | 
night.’ 
“Loud applause,” went on Gina, | 
“greeted this remark; you see, nearly | 
everybody in the hall had been at the 
Conservative meeting three or four 
nights before. And then the gardener | 
leapt to his feet to speak, but Alfred got | 
in first—this time with a stroke of real | 








had a good start for 
one thing. Right at 
the beginning of the 
campaign Dolly Haw- 
| kins, the Conservative 
| Candidate, while out 
| driving her car, ran 
over a valuable grey- 
hound belonging to an 
influential farmer in the 
south part of the con- 
stituency. The animal 
had never lost a race 
and was the pride of 
the district for miles 
round. It was even 
rumoured that its 
owner was going to 
challenge ‘The Golden 
Arrow’ for the Hun- 
dred Yards’ Standing 


‘ . SPIKES. 
Start Ground Cham- 





“WHEN I FIRST WENT TO 


| 





SEA IT WAS ALL SALT HORSE AN’ MARLIN’- 
NOWADAYS IT’S ALL BRILLIANTINE AND WRIST-WATCHES.” 


} genius. ‘ My friend,’ he 
said, ‘you must not be 
discouraged. I gather 
your sympathies are 
with the Conserva- 
tives and you have been 
true to your colours 
You have cracked a 
good Conservative joke, 
Sir, that has stood the 
strain and defied the 
progress of centuries.’ 
* Well,” continued | 
Gina, ‘‘if the audience 
were pleased at the first 
remark they simply 
couldn’t contain them- 
selves at this. And the 
more the gardener pro- 
tested the louder they | 
cheered and so drowned 








pionship of the World. Well, Dolly 


| Hawkins killed it stone dead. That 


was of great service,” she concluded 


cheerfully. 


“Perhaps on the whole it was,” | 
replied. 

*« And then,” continued Gina, “ young 
Lord Shears, the Socialist Candidate, 
had been touring the constituency only 
about a fortnight when his aunt figured 
in that sensational divorce case, Higgsv. 
Higgs. Youremember it? Well, that 
is supposed practically to have finished 


| him as far as the support of the respect- 
| able voter goes.” 


“And quite right too,” 
| warmly. 
“Yes,” said Gina. 


1 replied 


“That’s what 
And then there was that 
affair at the Wilton Town Hall. The 


| night before the meeting there Alfred 


was told of a brilliant repartee to a cer- 
tain remark of the type that might be 
made at a political meeting. Unfor- 
tunately there was a good chance that 








He stopped in his speech and looked 
with a smile in the direction of the 
gardener. ‘A certain gentleman tells 
me I’m two-faced,’ he began, and he 
paused for this fact to sink well in. 

**°F does,’ replied the gardener. 
‘But now ’e comes to look at you more 
closely, it don’t seem possible that if 
you ‘ad a spare face you'd ’ave worn 
the one what you've got on ‘ere to- 
night.’ ” 

“Well,” continued Gina, ‘poor Alfred 
turned very pale at these words. This 
temporary gardener, this willing volun- 
teer if you please, had somehow got 
hold of the answer and taken the very 
words out of Alfred’s mouth to use 
against him.” 

She paused and looked at me as 
though she expected a hot denunciation 
of this treacherous conduct. 

“Go on,” I remarked impartially. 

“Well,” she continued, “the extra- 
ordinary thing was that, though there 


were one or two half-hearted laughs at 





his observations. Only 
once was his voice heard above the 


din. ‘He asked me to——’ he shouted, 
pointing at Alfred, but the rest of the | 


sentence was inaudible. | 
“*What did I ask you to do, my | 
friend ?’ shouted Alfred as they were | 
taking the heckler struggling out of 
the hall. ‘To make this piquant jest 
at my expense? No, [think not. For 
how could I or my Party expect to 
stand up against wit of so proven a 
quality?’ And during a renewed out- 
burst of laughter the man was success- | 
fully ejected. * 
“It turned out afterwards, said 
Gina, “that immediately Alfred had 
sounded him in the morning on the | 
subject of making the interruption, the 
gardener, having heard the joke at the 





Conservative meeting and being an 
ardent admirer either of that party or | 
of Dolly Hawkins, or possibly of both, 
had conceived the idea of working it off | 
against Alfred. And wasn't Alfred 
clever?” she concluded. 
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Visitor to the Free State. “‘ ARE WE IN TIME FOR THE TRAIN, MIKE?” 


Mike. “YE ARE. SHE’S AL 
Visitor. “ THEN WHY DON’T 


Mike. “ OcH, T’WOULD NIVéER DO AT ALL AT ALL}; SHE WOULDN’T HAVE ANY CALL TO HURRY THIN 


WAYS FORTY MINUTES LATE.” 
THEY CHANGE THE TIME-TABLE ?” 


” 








“And on such slender chances,” I 
said after a pause, gazing philosophi- 
cally at the ceiling, “turns the choice 
of the future leaders of our beloved 
country.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Gina. “That's 
what Alfred says.” C. B. 








Commercial Candour. 
“Large water tank, in good condition, 
wanted. Paul ——’s Dairies.” 
Manchester Paper. 


Honesty is not always the best policy. 


Ironies of the Tub. 

_ "Speaking for the Conservative party at 
| Southampton Lord Melchett said Mr, Lloyd 
George ,.. . contented himself by saying that 
he would have a large enough ‘following to 
exercise a derisive influence in the House of 
Commons.”—Manchester Paper. 

We expect he will, both active and 
passive, 

‘‘ If I were asked to sum up in a few words 
what we stand for, beyond all else I should say 
peace at home and abroad, stability, continuity, 
reverence for the aged, freedom for the young, 
in which we may go forward and work for the 
progress of our people. That kind of work for 
the 8estharodilnulwdfomlmls kind of idealism 
will never make a stunt headline.’’ 

Mr. Barpwin, quoted in Daily Paper. 


Agreed ! 





A NON-PARTY MAN. 
| (After reading the latest Beauty hint.) 
Let me, I beg you, go electioneering ; 
Put me, I pray, where I can air my 
views 
In oratory interspersed with cheering 
And, more especially, derisive boos ; 
Give me a bag of jujubes and a husting 
And I’m prepared to play an ardent 
part 
For any Candidate; I’m simply busting 
To be allowed to start. 


Believe me, gentlemen, I am no bigot; 
I am prepared to take my stand (for 
love) 
Upon a tub (without or with a spigot) 
And press the claims of Lib. or Lab. 
or Gov. ; 
And, further, be the happiest man in 
this isle, 
Standing with unbowed head and 
quite content 
If hecklers use the immemorial missile 
In token of dissent. 


For I have not been blest with peerless 


beauty ; 
Mine are the sort of features, oddly 


planned, 








It is at once a pleasure and a duty 
To rectify by any means at hand ; 
And I have gathered from a lucubration 
Penned by my daily paper's toilet 
guide 
That eggs will work a facial transform- 
ation 
(Externally applied). 








Points for the New Electorate. 

“The greatest objection to the scheme of both | 
the Socialists and the Liberals was that they 
involved increases in the cost of loving.’’—Con- | 
servative speech reported in Manchester Paper. | 
But the Conservatives don’t seem to | 
have done anything outstanding to | 
cheapen it. 

“She was also a famous concert singer, and | 
her singing of Lieber was famous in Germany, | 
England and America.’’—Daily Paper. 
But she never sang MENDELSSOHN’sS | 
“ Love without Words.” 


| 
i 
“* T detest men, and I put down my long and 
happy life to the fact that I was never foolish 
enough to marry one,’ said Miss Wilhelmina 
Robinson, of Boston, U.S.A., on reaching her | 
100th birthday. She wears a frilly cap, and 
shares her rooms with two milk white carts.’’ 
Penang Paper. 

There is nothing like having stable com- 
panions about one. 
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WORK ON THE ROADS. 
An Inpian Application. 

For several years my old bearer, 
lusaldar, who lives in Ambala City, has 
been worried about his son Nana. The 
trouble with Nana is that he spends a 
great part of his time going forth from 
his father’s house, ostensibly to take up 
employment, and coming back by return 
of post. 

“My son Nana is a good boy, but 
with hard lines for always get it the 
sack.” 

That is a lament to which Fusaldar 
frequently gives expression in his cor- 





, respondence with me. To an outsider, 


however, it seems obvious that Nana 
has merely adopted a somewhat naive 


_ but original method of avoiding work 


and living on his father. He is assisted 
in this course by a weird and amazingly 
fecund imagination. Fusaldar's letters 
abound in reports of this description : 
“Nana is going away and coming back 
with another sack. New master is 
giving him the kick-out for he is covered 
all over with sweat; and my poor 
Nana is only sweat with worry for do it 
| the job good.” 
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CULTURE AT THE DOUBLE. 
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Wife. “Say, VERMEER! WE MUST GIVE THIS A THOROUGH GLANCE.” 


A few weeks ago Fusaldar wrote, “I 
am past all hope for Nana ever to stop 
for get it the sack.” This was following 
on the return of Nana with a story that 
“new master will have blow his brains 
out half hour after Nana has arrived.” 

But Fusaldar’s latest communication 
indicates that his hopes for Nana have 
revived. My old servant writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Tam writing for post haste for Master 
will make it apply for behalf of my son 
Nana for work of new road. Babu is 
telling me of Lloyd George Sahib is 
prodigious rich Sahib and will give all 
mans work for make it new road. I am 
asking, therefore, Master will apply for 
Lloyd George Sahib for make it new 
road for this place and give it for my 
son Nana the fine job. Nana is good 
boy with fed up acquaint of all sort and 
condition of road with going along many 
many road for get it job and always 
coming back with sack. 

“Master will telling Lloyd George 
Sahib my son Nana will not work it 
the pick and will not work it the shovel. 
Nana will do it the boss gaffer stunt for 
keep it all coolie worker mans with nose 
for grindstone. 











“Tam hoping Master will have much 
success for final chance of my poor | 
Nana. And I am always praying for 
Master and Lloyd George Sahib.” 

[ do not know if Mr. Luoyp Grorer’s | 
scheme makes any provision for men 
who would prefer to “do it the boss 
gaffer stunt,” but I am making inquiry. 








Pro Bono Publico. 
There once was a girl of Muralto, 
There was also a man from Hong: | 
kong ; 
She fancied herself a contralto ; 
He swore, “Man has suffered too 
long!” 
So the question he popped, 
And the answer was ‘Sure!’ 
And to Venice they hopped 
On their honeymoon tour, 
Where he threw the girl off the Rialto, 
Which finally finished her song. 











‘Tare Macpona PLAYERS. 

On Wednesday they played ‘Getting Mar- 
ried’. . . . For two and a half years the 
audience listens to talk about marriuge—and 
enjoys it.’’— Yorkshire Paper. 
This puts even Back to Methuselah 1 | 
the shade. 
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Grandfather. ‘‘ ANY BOYS IN YOUR HOUSE IN THE ELEVEN, GEOFFREY?” 
Father. “FELLOWS, YOU MEAN, FATHER. DON’T YOU KNOW THERE ARE NO BOYS IN SCHOOLS NOW?” i 


A GIUOCO OF GOLF. 

AccorpineG to The Times, Signor Mus- 
SOLINI's first introduction to the game 
of golf took place at Rome on May 17, 
when the two American players, GENE 
SaRAZEN and J. Farrexu, by invitation 
of Sir Ronatp Granam, the British 
Ambassador, played a match for his 
delight. 

This is not strictly accurate. It takes 
no account of the match which I my- 
self played with the Duce some five 
years ago on the Santa Caterina course 
at Siena, through the kindly offices of a 
friend whoconsidered that I was the only 
British golfer whom a complete novice 
(however masterful his temperament) 
could be expected to overcome. Mem- 
orable indeed was the occasion. The 
golden orioles were silent; all Nature 
seemed to hold its breath. Play was 
rendered the more exciting on account 
of the vast afflwenza of men and women 
who had gathered to watch the spetta- 
colo and because my own acquaintance 
vith Italian was almost as slight as the 
Duce’s with our rude English tongue. 
Very often, as the reader will perceive, 
{ was driven when conversing with 
him to use Latin. I did, however (as 
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Geoffrey. “THERE ARE TWO PEOPLE IN THE ELEVEN, AND ONE PERSON IN THE EIGHT.” 


will also be seen), attempt to make 
myself familiar with the correct Italian 
renderings of the technical terms used 
in our greatest national game. 

The Duce himself not unnaturally 
drove the first ball. He had donned for 
the occasion a pullover virilis decorated 
with a broad purple stripe, underneath 
which he wore plus quattri of a pleasing 
and harmonious hue. His head, except 
for a tiny wreath of laurels, was bare. 
A small mound of earth was piled for 
him, and he fixed his magnetic eyes on 
the sphere. Before us lay the pleasant 
anelli (links) of Siena, dotted with the 
black bandiere that marked the greens. 

“J will lay on for Surbiton,” I said to 
him, “‘and lay thou on for Rome.” 

The spettatori, knowing little of the 
game, had encroached grievously on the 
fairway, but all sprang to one side as the 
Dvucr’s stentorian cry of “Avantt!” 
reached their ears, followed immediately 
by the little white palla which he had 
propelled with remarkable violence from 
the tee. 

Unfortunately it found its way into 
the ripositorio di arena, into which 
mine also, hopping ignominiously over 
the prato, followed it. For some minutes 
both of us were engaged in a fierce con- 








test with the sand, which, blowing up 
in clouds, came back into our eyes and 
liberally besprinkled our hair. [emerged 
eventually in eight colpi to Signor 
Musso.ini's fifteen. 

* Pulvis et umbra sumus,” I said to 
him pleasantly. 

“ Basta!” he replied rather tersely, 
picking up his ball. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
this unfortunate start was typical of 
our play during the entire round. A 
glorious drive (corsa), followed by a 
magnificent short avvicinamento, left the 
Dictator almost nothing to do on the 
second green, and he had l’honore on the 
third tee. 

The third hole at Siena is a short one 
and a ferro leqgiero put us both comfort- 
ably on to the horse-shoe-shaped green. 

‘‘ Arcades ambo,” I murmured, shad- 
ing my eyes with my hand. But the 
Duce lay nearer than I to the spillo, so 
that he was wno su when we set our- 
selves to tackle the fourth. 

This is a dog-leg (gamba di cane) hole, 
and with the impetuous courage char- 
acteristic of him the Dictator essayed 
the short route, which involved carry- 
ing a clump of cypress-trees, whilst I 





kept faithfully to the chiaro. It was a 
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ding-dong struggle, but at the end, in 
spite of a beautiful risorgimento from 
the rough on the part of my famous 
antagonist I was the first to arrive at 
the verde, amidst the groans and hoots 
of the assembled populace. 

At the fifth a slight fracas occurred, 


/owing to my attempt to point out to 








| to reading three or four 
| columns 


| jubilation caused him toturn 
| tome witha ery of “Ecco !” 








the Duce that the rules of the game 
forbade him to ground his mazza whilst 
addressing his ball in a bunker. 

“ Vietato fondarsi” were the words I 





proclaimed by a long blast of triumph 
from the trombettieri who followed us ten 
paces behindthelictors. But! struggled 
sternly on, to recover a buco at the short 
fifteenth, where the Dictator’s mazza 
from the tee was troppo forte, and he also 
stabbed (punseva) his second approach 
putt. All my efforts, however, could 
not prevent him from being dolce far 
niente with two to play. 

The seventeenth Fen The Dictator 
made a colpo di aria with his first, sliced 








nn 


929, 


in the beard of a goat. Both, however 
were on the verde in six. 

“* Similes ut jacemus,’”’ I murmured 
as I studied the line of my putt. There 
was yet a chancé to square (piazzare) 
the game. 

We were both short with our approach 
putts, Il Duce the shorter. He putted 
again. To my consternazione he laid 
me an ostacolo. Could I negotiate it by 
lofting? I took out my mazza de seav- 
azione (mashie niblick) and bent to 


[May 29, ] 








used. But they seemed to cee: 
convey no precise meaning 
to him, and when my point 
was finally made clear with 
the help of an interpreter 
and the young lictor (or 
ragazzo) who carried his 
fasces, I was given to un- 
derstand that rules which 
might apply to the ordinary 
golfer upon ordinary occa- 
sions were made to be set 
aside in such an emergency 
as the present. 

“Imperit salus suprema 
lex,” I was told by the in- 
terpreter, and I made a 
woeful imbroglio of my chip 
shot to be one down again 
at the sixth. 

I will not detail all the 
incidents of the battaglia, 
since they might weary 
even the golfer accustomed 





of this kind of 
matter every day. But I 
cannot refrain from men- 
tioning the wonderful spoon 
shot (colpo di cucchtaio) 
made by Signor Mussorint, 
which enabled him to carry 
the verde of the long ninth 
and lie not four feet from 
the spillo. His natural 


and I felt that a compliment 
from the enemy was no more 
than he deserved. 

* Ave Cesar,” I cried, ex- 















THE HOLLYWOOD EXCHANGE, 


Voice on Phone. “IS THAT MR. SMITH’S SECOND WIFE?” 


Lady. “No, I’M Mr. SMITH’s THIRD WIFE. 
THE WRONG NUMBER!” 





You ’VE GOT 


address the ball. Suddenly 
I noticed with the tail of 
my eye that the Duce, 
turning to his lictor, had 
ordered the ascia grossa 
(heavy axe) to be untied 
from the tremendous bundle 
in his bag. In a paroxysm 
of blind terror I struck his 
pallone with my own and 
sent it into the buco. 

Shouts of Evviva!” rent 
the air. Roses and lilies 
were strewn by maidens on 
the verde. The Duce got 
' 





into his chariot and, walk- 
| ing more Romano behind 
Hf him, I was led to the 
palazzo di circolo, where we 
celebrated the nineteenth 
hole, I with a bottle of Asti 
spumante, but the indomit- 
able Dictator with a plain 
glass of milk and a bun. 
Vivid as are the impres- 
sions even to-day of that 
mighty duello, they are so 
strange that I sometimes 
ask myself whether they 
are not merely the figments 
ofadream.... L[vog. 
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When Plutarch Was Young. 
“Plutarch’s Loves, half calf 
. . « —Bookseller’s List. 
We wonder if SHAKESPEARE 
ever discovered this. 





Manegerial Candour. 
“ Mr, —— stated that the pop- 








tending my right arm upwards. “ Right 
of Rome!” 

“Can you beat it?” he rejoined, 
breaking for once into the American 
vernacular. 

“* Moriturus,’ I replied, “ te saluto.”’ 


But, alas, I failed to do so. I was! 


short with my third and overran the 
verde, ending up in a bunker with my 
fourth. In Duce secured an aguila. He 
was due su. 


Thus advantaged at the turn, he in- 


creased his lead (protagonista) at the | 
tenth, where I sliced my corsa into aj sliced amongst 








his second into the campagna, topped 


| well did such a dunch befit a Consular | his third into a fiume and took an im- 


mense pezzo di terra with his fourth, 
whilst I got home in a steady seven. 
The excitement, therefore, as we struck 
off at the eighteenth was indescribable. 
Gestures of the direst significance were 
made at my ball and many strove to put 
the evil eye upon it. 

Nevertheless I struck a brave ball 
and easily cleared the pericolo of juniper 


|bushes, outdistancing the Dictator’s 


corsa by a yard. Subsequently we both 
got into difficulties, my third being 
a party of touristi and 


lemon grove, and his success was duly | the Dictator’s like becoming embedded 





ularity of the Cinema had ex- 


ceeded expectations and no one was prepared 


for the number of cars which arrived. In- 


convenience from that source was not likely 


to recur,’’—Middlesex Paper. 





“With Freeman and Woolley bawling their 
best he would have been rash to have done 


otherwise.”—Evening Paper. 


Kent really ought to do something to 


prevent these howlers. 











“On the London Stock Exchange the more 


speculative sections were influenced by the 
weaker advices from Wall Street, and in con- 
sequence the numerous Anglo-American hares 
dealt in displayed weakness.”—Scots Paper. 


Amongst so many Bulls and Bears P 
What chance have fluctuating Hares‘ 
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| the only person who has songs played 
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ONE MAN, ONE SONG. 


Miss Guerrze, that swimmer, is not 





her on a gramophone while she is per- 
forming. Many of our most famous 
| men have their favourite songs, which 
| cheer them on their less-advertised way 
none the less for being normally unsung. 

HaGEn plays his best golf to the tune 
of “ Atiis, Where Art Thou?” and ap- 

| proaches to the strains of “‘ Over There.” 
| Mr. Totiey, on the other hand, prefers 
| “Come, Birdie, Come!” on the tee; 
when bunkered his pet tune is “The 
Sands of Dee.” 

Jack Honss when batting likes 

“Asleep in the Deep”; while Jack 
| Dempsey has two favourites---‘‘ The 
| Shadow Song” and ‘“ Vous qui faites 
| l'endormi,” from Faust, after he has 
delivered a knock-out. 

| The Boat-race crews prefer either 
| Row, Row, Row” or “Shall We Gather 
| at the River?” 

The favourite song of all sportsmen 
_is, of course, “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
| More” ; but it must not be thought that 
| only sportsmen have favourite songs. 

The Prime Minister's is at the mo- 
| ment, “You Are Queen of My Heart 
| To-night,” and it is to be hoped the 
| flappers will not cause him to change it 

to ‘La Donna é Mobile.” Mr, Lioyp 

GEorGE is said to prefer “I’m Forever 

Blowing Bubbles” to “The Vicar of 

Bray,” while Mr. Ramsay MacDonap 
| alternates between a comic song entitled 

“Pale Pink Pills” and “Oh, Ruddier 
| than the Cherry!” 
| Sir Jonn Simon is enthralled by the 
| “Indian Love Lyrics,” while Dean Incr 
prefers “I Wanna Be Happy!” 

Mr. Kirgwoop enjoys ‘Doon the 
Burn, Davie Lad”; Mr. A. J. Cook, 
on the other hand, prefers ‘“‘ Don’t Go 
| Down the Mine, Daddy.” 

The Home Secretary, afier careful 
deliberation, has picked on “All by 
Yourself in the Moonlight” as his 
favourite, with “The Policeman's Lot” 
as a close second. 

In conclusion I should like to remind 
you of one thing. Do not recite or sing 
fennyson’s “ Lotus Haters” to any 

| M.P. till the Election is over. You see 
| itcontains such a very awkward line :— 
J 


} 
| 
| 


“Then someone said, ‘We will return no 
more!’ ”’ 


You will be careful about that, won't 
you? 





“Sir Anraur Fes. on THE OuTLooK.” 
Financial Paper. 
We hope it was comfortable at the time. 


* Regeneration through correct breathing.” 
Advt. im Dai ly Pape : 
9 
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Talented Young Woman of Fashion. “I COULDN'T THINK OF MARRYING ANYONE 





AS CLEVER AS MYSELF.” 








| {s this a form of valvular Christianity ‘ 


JESSICA IN LONDON. 
SHorp WINpDows. 
I LIKE those pretty ladies— 
And don't you like them too ?— 
With pinky pointy fingers 
And eyes of shiny blue; 
Some of them with racquets, 
Some of them with mops, 
Or coloured fans, or pots and pans, 
In the windows of the shops. 


And sometimes there are gentle- 
men, 
Very smooth and neat, 
But not at all like Daddy 
Or any one you meet. 





And sometimes there are babies 
And sometimes girls and boys 
So nicely dressed in all their best 
And playing with their toys. 


Perhaps they're only waiting 
(Oh, wouldn’t this be fun ?), 

Perhaps they leave their places 
As soon as day is done; 

And when the doors are bolted 
And the iron shutter drops 

They all yell out and jump about 
In the windows of the shops. 

R. F. 








“Cuearer Moror Tires.”’ 
Daily Paper. 








The dearer ones don’t. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Fines on THE FILMs. 

Arrer seeing The Woman in Flames 
I am more than ever convinced that 
films ought to have happy endings. In 
other words, part of the purpose of the 
screen should be to adjust the balance. 
Real life being so hard upon us, let the 
imaginary life of the moving picture be 
easier. Is that asking too much? At 
any rate I am certain that no films 
in which bullies maltreat lovely sym- 
pathetic women should be allowed to 
end without those bullies getting what 
should be coming tothem. I don't mind 
in what shape retribution arrives so long 
as it is punctual, but prefer of course 
the upper-cut from the true lover's 


| fist. 





One of the blots on The Woman in 
Flames is that Oscar Stenheim (Hans 
Asers), the lecherous head of the great 





SAVED THE WRONG WOMAN. 
WHY DIDN'T HE PUT HER BACK AGAIN? 


departmental store, who engages the 
unfortunate Countess Isabelle (OuGaA 
TsCHECHOWA) a8 & mannequin and in- 
sults her, is never punished—at least 
is not punished for that. The fact that 
he perishes in his burning building is 
nothing, a side-issue merely; we want 
to see him hit; and how Herr Max 
REICHMANN, the producer, could have 
denied us, and himself, that pleasure I 
cannot comprehend. 

How much better a film it would be 
if, instead of the conflagration, Aler 
(ArtHur Pusey), the hero—or leading 
man, for he suddenly becomes a most 
perplexing rotter—had caughta glimpse 
through the show-room curtains. of 
Stenhewm struggling with his beloved 
Isabelle, dashed to her rescue, laid Sten- 
heim out and then have come into luck ! 
Under those natural and desirable cir- 
cumstances we should have come away 
contented and remember the story with 
pleasure. For, although it has some in- 
credible things in it—such as the pala- 
tial apartment in Budapest in which the 





two lovers starve, and the conduct of 
Alex's father, Max von Thurzo (ALEXEI 
BonprreFF), in engaging a cocotte to be 





QW 
IMD, 
ANOTHER FIRE. 
MORE FLAMES THAT DID NOT BURN. 


offensive to Jsabelle—it is exceedingly 
well played, and Ore TscHECHOWA is 
a film actress of charm, a grave and 
striking beauty and perfect carriage. 
It has also admirable photography and 
such variety as only the screen can give, 
beginning with a hunting scene in 
Hungary, where they seem to employ 
bagged foxes, going on with an air- 
crash, and then exhibiting the smart 
shops and fashionable clubs of Buda- 
pest, culminating in the fire that gives 
to the film part at least of its title; for, 
although some of the flames in which 
poor Isabelle is involved are the flames 
of love, the rest are the real terrible 
thing. 

At least they should be, but movie 





ln tT 
THE MANAGER'S FINISHING TOUCHES? 
BEFORE THE MANNEQUINS’ PARADE. 


Tsabelle . . . Miss OLGA TsCHECHOWA. 
Stenheim . . Mr. Hans ALBERS. 


fires are seldom satisfactory, and this 
is one of the least convincing and the 
longest I have ever witnessed. Con- 
sidering how fond of fires cinema pro- 





ducers are, it is strange that they do 
them so badly. The spread of the flames 
is always too quick; walls totter and 
crash almost before they are warm: the 
escaping people run too often and in too 
many directions; the firemen have too 
little method ; and in this particular case 
the only thing that is not overwhelmed 
isa wax model. But far more serious is 
the fact that, although heroines, heroes 
and intermediaries first fight the de. 
stroying element and then collapse 
in it, they are never burnt or even 
singed. The Countess Isabelle, for in- 
stance, in her grotesquely self-sacrificing 
effort to save Lila Sechenyi (Ings 
Montosa), Alex's betrothed (a recent 
and bewildering acquisition), is able—in 
order that Alex, whose heart has sud- 
denly reverted to her, shall mistakenly 
save the other—to take off her own 
cloak and hat and transfer them to her 





Ail] 


FLAMES THAT FED LOVE'S BURNING 
GAZE. 
. Miss OLGA TSCHECHOWA, 


Isabelle . . 


rival without herself receiving a scar or 
the ermine turning a hair; and this in 
spite of the fact that, compared with 
the position in which the two women 
find themselves, that of SHADRACH, 
MesHacn and ABEDNEGO might be 
called cold storage! If the Talkies are 
to put an end to such foolish improba- 
bilities as this—and I suppose they 
will, for you can’t carry on dialogue in 
a furnace—they may not be altogether 
in vain. E. V. 








“Powerful electric shocking coil, 15/-. 
bearable.’’—Advt, in Magazine. 
It is as well to realise that from the start. 


un- 





“ Green grow the rashes O."’ 
From a Wireless Programme. 


We are told that this tint will be all the 
rage this year for nursery distempers. 





‘The large size, and imposing, dignified 
— of this Cake render it a fitting 
* Pidce de Résistance’ to the Wedding Break- 
fast.’’—Cakemaker’s Advertisement. ; 
On the whole we prefer our wedding- 
cake to be compliant. 
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BRIGHTER PHILATELY. 


THE new stamps issued by the Posr- 
MASTER-GENERAL seem to be devoid of 
inspiration, and philatelists are talking 
of refusing to collect them. One would 
have thought that, as they serve to 
celebrate the “ Postal Union Congress, 
London, 1929,” the PostmasTer-GeEn- 
eRAL would have got out a series of 
designs with an appeal like a family 
joke to the delegates from foreign post- 
offices. For example, the set of stamps 
could easily have illustrated, on the 
lines of a comic strip, the career of a 
telegram from the time it is handed in 
until its delivery next morning. 

Bad as the stamps are, they might 
have been worse in other hands. One of 
the readers of The Daily Mail thought 
that the stamps should have been used 
to advertise “‘our most famous memor- 
ials.” The imagination recoils before the 
thought of a set of stamps beginning 
with a halfpenny Albert Memorial and 
a penny Epsrersn “ Rima.” 

If it had been left to me I should have 
used these stamps to give the world 


| Some of the high lights of our political 


situation. To begin with, the one-pound 
stamp, instead of illustrating the myth- 
ical story of St. Groror slaying the 
dragon, would have shown the modern 
myth of another Grorcr curing unem- 
ployment free of charge. I am sure 
philatelists would have liked my charm- 


ing ten-shilling stamp showing the Judg- 
ment of Paris with the sexes reversed— 
a flapper taking the réle of Paris and 
about to bestow her voting apple on 
one or other of Messrs. BaLpwiy, Mac- 
Donatp and George, all of whose 
draperies of course would have been 
passed by the Home Office. And then 
[ should have found room in my set for 
the arbiters of our national destinies : 
Mr. J. L. Garvin (on a tuppenny-half- 
penny, I think) caught in his character- 
istic attitude of candid friend; on an- 
other, Lord BeaverBRook presenting an 
embarrassed statesman with yet another 
new Daily Express scheme; while a 
third might show a deputation of regis- 
tered readers imploring Lord Roruer- 
MERE to tell them what exactly was to 
be their political faith for the current 
week. 

Symbolically enough, my stamps 
would have been three-cornered. They 
would have been of all values, and some 
of the values would inevitably be associ- 
ated with certain politicians. For in- 
stance, the twopenny, just the right 
stamp for a receipt, would appropriately 
enough bear the portrait of Mr. Caurcu- 
un. I should have got the artist to 
represent Mr. CuurcHiLt with a grate- 
ful smile over the legend, ‘‘ Thank you 
very much.” ‘To the fourpenny too 
Mr. Cuurcuit would seem to have a 
strong claim, for did he not knock off 





the fourpenny tax on tea? Therefore 





would not a fitting design for this 
stamp be massed Bands of Hope in 
procession bearing aloft a garlanded 
Winston as a sort of teetotal Bacchus ? 
The answer indubitably is in the affirm- 
ative. But here we come to one of 
those knotty points that may have 
driven the PostMastER-GENERAL to his 
stodgy non-controversial designs ; for it 
is obvious that Mr. Lioyp Grorer has 
a prior right to this stamp with his 
long-established association with four- 
pence as well as with ninepence. 





LE JURON JUSTE. 
(“I do not swear, but I want to know what 
the blank the Bolsheviks mean,” 
Tue Home Srcreranry,) 
I FEAR me much that “what the blank” 
"Mongst classic “swears” can never 
rank, 
So, since at oaths he rightly kicks, 
A better phrase I've found for Jrx ; 
For even Bolsheviks would pale 
And, shivering with fright, turn tail 
Were he to rap out, sine mora: 
‘What do you Bolshies mean, by 
Dora?" 
“Rervuse Ti Dancer.” 
Daily Paper Headline. 
Our barber defies this peril. 








“Passengers Feed Seals on Berg:."’ 
Shipping Paper. 
Some of these creatures are very coarse 
eaters. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
York's). 


ingly to have an innings. 

imagine, however, that the hot 
colouring of Mr. Arnotp Rip- 
Ley'’s Keepers of Youth, scenes 
from lifein the Masters’ Common- 
Room of a modern Academy for 
the Sons of Gentlemen, will by 
excess of zeal fail of its purpose 
if that be to take revenge for old 
wounds. There may be bad 
schoolmasters and ill-conducted 
schools, but not schoolmasters 
like the ineffable cad and bully, 
Knox, or schools quite like 
‘ Brentley in the south-west of 
England.” Some fount of bitter- 
ness seems to have overflowed 
into this ‘strange handiwork. 
Whether the author has suffered 
as boy or assistant-master or 
both we have no means of know- 
ing. Perhaps indeed he merely 
saw an excellent subject for a 
robustious melodrama and set 
about it. And I am bound to say 
that, in spite of outraging our 
critical 


not a too easy matter in so re- 
stricted a scene. 

Melodrama is clearly the cate- 
gory. We have for villains Mr, 
Gordon-Duff, M.A., DJiit., the 
Head, and Mr. Knox, who plays 
for Kent in the holidays and is a 
champion amateur boxer. In 
this day of ingenious compre- 
hensive libel actions we shouldn't 
be surprised if Kent issued a writ 
against Mr. Riptey, Mr. Simon 
Orp, his entrepreneur (and per- 
| haps Mr. Grorce Srreet, as 
| accessory before the fact). For 
heroes we have (after Young 
| Woodley) Young Venner, a pre- 
j 





cocious and resourceful Austra- 
lian monitor, who uses the 
| masters’ common-room tele- 
phone to make assignations with 
| the local grocer’s assistant—for 
| purposes innocent enough as 
| these things are reckoned by 
| worldly men, if eccentric and de- 
| plorable in the circumstances ; 
and of course there is Mr. Lake, 
the new master, who alone of 
the poor-spirited common-room 
stands up to bully Knozr, occa- 
sionally to the extent of fisti- 
cuffs, regularly by exchanges of 


“ Keepers or Youtu ” (DuKE or 


Tue schoolmaster as villain is seem- 





faculty. and stretching our 
credulity beyond bounds in scene after 
scene of venom and hypocrisy and sex- 
disturbance, he does succeed in interest- 
ing us, and shows a very considerable|handsome Mr. Lake that a school- 
ingenuity in the handling of his plot- 





abusive repartee, and finally by defence | Kent cricketer and boxer uses the worst 
of the distressed heroine, Mr. Knox’s|kind of blackmailing threats, physical 
victim, young Millie, the much too violence on the person and the break. 
pretty assistant matron. ing-in of locked doors. 

For Mr. Knox has formed the unusual! How, you may well ask, can such a 
monster, who bullies his boys 
persistently, deliberately insults 
all his colleagues and openly 
defies the Head, be permitted 
to stay five minutes in any 
school? He happens to have 
been expelled from St. Andrew's, 
He happens also to know that 
the Head was also expelled, and 
why! But [should havethought 
he could have done better out 
of the knowledge by demanding 
a good round sum from the poor 
entangled Head than by lead- 
ing a dog's life in such a bicker- 
ing kennel as Brentley. 

The clou of Mr. Ripuey’s ser- 
mon in half-bricks for school- 
masters is the expulsion of 
Venner in the name of the 
Sacred Duty of the Schoolmas- 
ter as Keeper of Youth, in the 
presence and with the cynical 
approval of Mr. Knox and the 
acquiescence of the sneak and 
toady, Mr. Slade, who has long 
known of Knor’s liaison but ‘for the 
honour of the school” has taken no 
steps to prevent or report it. As for 
Mr. Lake, he collapses in a fit of un- 
controllable hysterical laughter. 

Need I add that romantic Mr. Lake, 
in spite of the protests of the 
loving Millie, who will not 
handicap him in his career, in- 
sists on marrying her and carry- 
ing her off to a farm in Canada, 
first politely offering her to the 
egregious Knor, with what 
result in mocking laughter and 
bawdy insults you can guess. 

The acting of the men was 
extraordinarily competent. The 
study of poor old tragic, loose- 
lipped, groove-bound, kindly Mr. 
Sullivan, by Mr. Hersert Ross, 
was a masterpiece of really 
subtle and convincing character- | 
isation, without a touch of ex- | 
aggerated emphasis. Mr, D. A. 
CriarkeE-Suitu (Mr. Knox) was 
positively transpontine, and I 
rather wonder if it would not 
have been possible for him to 
tone down this unpleasant por- 
trait, though I admit the author 
gave him little choice. A quiet 
study by Mr. Vavanan Powet 
of the helpless Mr. Jarvis, who 
had failed six times in matric, 
and was sedulously preparing 
for a seventh failure, was ex- 
cellent; as also Mr. GrorGk 
Exron’s tedious Mr. Slade and 





AS 


SS 


THE BREATH OF 
Mr. Slade 
Mr. Sullivan 


SCANDAL AT BRENTLEY. 
Mr. GEORGE ELTON, 
Mr. HERBERT Ross, 


habit of visiting the girl's room at night, 
and when she essays to turn over a new 
leaf, mainly, I think, because she has 
discovered from contemplation of young 


master may be a gentleman, this stout 








KEEPERS OF YOUTH BUT NOT OF THE PEACE. 
Millicent Tapp . Miss PatriciA BRADFIELD. 
Mr. Lake . Mr. JAMES RAGLAN. 

Mr. Knox . Me. D. A, CLARKE-SMITH. 





— 
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master—a difficult part, the contradic- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Sr. BarBpeE West's tortured head- 


tions in which the actor skilfully recon- 
ciled. But we shall soon need a School- 
masters’ Defence Association if this sort 
of thing goes on. P 


“Tae Aurocrat” (Kinasway). 
It is quite possible that the story— 


a long-short magazine story one may 
hazard the guess—of Mr, Frank Sray- 
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Jillian Ferring . 
Violet Garrow 
Trene Fer ing 
Lord Aldburgh 


Miss STELLA | 
MR. 


| ton, which F. R. and C. H. Pryor have 


| done into a play, may have been quite 


tolerable in its class. The unlikely 


| characters could perhaps be taken on 


faith, the abrupt and cumbersome 
machinery creaking towards the con- 


| ventional happy ending have passed 


muster in the not very exacting mood 


| in which one approaches such diver- 


| sions, 


But nothing that the most 
zealous and competent of actors can do 


| will make these queer humourless people 
| live or conceal the awkward joints of 
an ineffective piece of rough carpentry. 


Miss PRUNELLA NORMAN PAGE 
Miss OLIVE BLAKENEY. 

*ATRICK CAMPBELL 
FRLIX AYLMER. 


The Autocrat is the stupid ill- 
humoured Dowager Lady Ferring. The 
objects of her tyranny are her com- 
pletely witless son, Six Eustace Frede- 
rick Ferring, his low-spirited wife, Irene, 
and high-spirited daughter, Jill, It 
would appear that the old lady has dis- 
covered that Jrene is interested in a 
certain soldier by the simple expedient 
of opening her letters. She even im- 





pounds the packet of compromising 











THE AUTOCRAT WAVERS, 


Lady Ferring 


Miss Binney . 
Stevens 


love-letters which this unfortunate and 
imprudently sentimental gentleman, 
killed in a motor accident on his way to 
rescue his Andromeda, sends to his 
beloved—the indignant but unresource- 
ful Major Frazer, who brings them, the 
kindly Lord Aldburgh, the dragon's 
friend, and the lively Lady Garrow, a 
young American widow, much too mildly 
protesting against this outrage. 
Eustace Frederick is instructed by the 
Autocrat to institute proceedings for 
divorce, citing the dead man as co-re- 
spondent, and dutifully proceeds todo so. 





Ferring has heard by telephone that she 


Sir Eustace Ferring 


Meanwhile poor overwhelmed Lady 


is her lover's “sole legatee "—she re- 
— this proudly to anyone who will 
isten to her—and becomes quite bright ; 
while the reading of some private diaries 
of one of thedowager’s toocandid friends 
reveals the fact that Lord Aldburgh is 
really the father of ustace Frederick— 
a disquieting revelation which drives 
that philandering nobleman definitely 





Miss AIDA JENOURE. 

Mr. BLIGH CHESMOND. 

Miss Frances Ross-CAMPBELL. 
Mr. Eric Luae. 


into the arms of the vivacious Lady 


unites young Lady erring to her im- 
becile husband. A happy ending with 
a vengeance, 

Miss Ortve BuaKkeney does her clever 
best with one of the only two characters 
that have been at all clearly defined by 
the authors—the breezy little American 
widow. Miss Frances Ross-Camppens, 
skilfully handles the other—-the old 
Scots secretary—and with her rich 





seem vastly amusing. 





Garrow, blows up the Autocrat and | 


| 


| 





Doric makes the most ordinary remarks | 
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Mr. Howarp Cocuran played with 
| sincerity and effect the short part of the 
| battered and embarrassed Mayor Frazer. 
| The rest of the cast had too intractable 
| material, I am afraid, to handle with 
any serious effect, One must revise one’s 
too optimistic forecast that the threat 
of a dreaded competition was going to 
| frighten managements and entrepreneurs 
| generally into a more prudent choice of 
| plays. T. 


CHAMELEON PICTURES. 
(Mr. Luoyp A. Jongs of the Eastman photo- 
graphic laboratories of Rochester, U.S.A., find- 
ing that the present grey films produce boredom, 
has evolved a process for colouring them so as 
to stimulate in the audience emotions appro- 
priate to the scenes depicted on the screen. 
He uses sixteen colours, e.g. fiery red for panic, 
turmoil and unrestrained passion, forest green 
for youthful ardour, purple for wild parties and 
great luxury, orange for repose and achieve- 
ment.—See ** The Times,’’ May 8.) 
Wuew at the films I seem to sleep 
It is no indolent vagary, 
No token that I reckon cheap 
The scenic skill of Dove or Mary; 
When §.A. palls and sob-stuff bores 
Nothing is further from my wishes 
Than to express by public snores 
Depreciation of the GisHEs. 


| 








When Cuaptin fails to make me gay 
And Haroup Lioyp has left me duller, 
It is because they're done in grey, 
Blame not the artists but the colour. 
So Science, helped by Mr. Jonrs 
Of Rochester across the ocean, 
Has found the right chromatic tones 
To indicate the right emotion. 


And Monte Buve and Harry Green 
Henceforth, when parties prove ex- 

citing, 

| Will change to purple on the screen 
To red for panicking or fighting. 

| Note too the Latin lover’s gills 
By turning green intend to tell us 

| The strength of youth's romantic thrills 

(Not that he's in a funk or jealous). 


| Movies will shoot the heart of man 
In sixteen tints, omitting fractions, 
And we poor dumb-bells, if we can, 
Must register correct reactions. 
And when the screen is mauve in hue 
Brown studies must be strictly bid- 
den, 
| And “ seeing red” or “feeling blue,” 
When orange rules, will be forbidden. 








One Way of Reducing Scea-Power. 
“Norra Sra Gop. 
Tail 8d. Middle cut 10d.” 
Fishmonger’s Board, 


Not Neptune, we hope. 





When Science Ceases to be a Boon. 
“The Deaf Can Hear 
Exection Sprecurs 
by the use of ——, the little marvel of modern 
science which brings natural bearing.” 

















ADVICE TO TWENTY-ONE. 


Letter to Miss Esmeralda Haynes, c/o 
Sir James Martingale, Surcingle 
House, Epsom, from Mrs. Smythe, 
Cawnpore Cottage, Hazel Road, 
Cheltenham. May 29th. 


My pear Esmeratpa,—Your uncle 
and I thank you for your letter. I do 
wish, child, you would not sign yourself 
“Esme” in that vulgar way. Esmer- 
alda was the name your dear parents 
gave you, and as far as I know you have 
no reason to be ashamed of it. 
You write about the vote, and I am 
much gratified to learn that you are 
taking your political responsibilities 
seriously and realise that the Govern- 
ment has given you something nicer to 
think about than powder-puffs and silk 
stockings. 
You must now cultivate a habit of 
independent thinking for yourself, and 
here is my advice about how to vote; 
and, if you are wise, dear, you will take 
it. I’m sure it’s right because I asked 
your uncle what to say and he explained 
it all most clearly. At least he says he 
did. 
Your uncle says everyone must most 
certainly vote Conservative, because 
they are the only party and they are 
really going to get rid of all the unem- 
ployed. But he said that too at the 
last General Election, and I did vote for 
the Conservatives, and they won and 
have now had four years, so I think 
perhaps it would be only fair if some- 
one else was allowed a turn. Besides, 
there is that Home Secretary, and 
really, my dear, though, as you know, | 
dislike modernity in all its forms, I do 
think he is too old-fashioned. Why, 
even I know now that legs are not nearly 
so wicked as they used to be when the 
dear QUEEN was alive, and that some 
really quite nice people use the word; 
but this Home Secretary still seems to 
have what your uncle calls ‘the leg- 
mind” and has found other things 
equally as sinful and even makes laws 
about them. So perhaps, Esmeralda, 
after all, it would be better to consider 
voting for one of the other Parties, un- 
less dear Mr. Batpwin would promise 
not to have a Home Secretary at all, be- 
cause, as we know, an Englishman’s 
home should be his castle. 

Mr. Tuomas is of course a Socialist, 


saw photographs of himinevening-dress 
(with a white tie too), so he must be all 
right. And I’m sure that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonapisvery clever because I once 
read one of his speeches proving some- 
thing or other about Mr. Snowpen and 
some money that was owing, and I 





Glasgow Paper. 


couldn’t understand a word of it. And 


ARIVARIL. 


but then he hardly looks it, and I once, 
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then Mr. Granam looks quite nice for a 
Socialist, even though he hasn't got a 
title and money like some of them who 
run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, And the Socialists of course 
are going to do away with unemploy- 
ment. ‘ 

But the trouble, dear, you will find as 
you grow older is that the most harm- 
less-looking people have the strangest 
friends. 1 mean, there's that Maxrox 
and that Cook too, and the other man | 
I’m not allowed to speak about because 
it makes your uncle so angry. I never 
can spell his name, but it always did 
seem so odd to me that there were not 
enough Englishmen in Battersea to 
send one to Parliament. On the other 
hand I suppose it does help the Empire 
having an Indian to help govern Eng- 
land; but for some reason your uncle | 
doesn’t seem to think so. 

Dear me, I am quite forgetting the 
Liberals, who of course are going to find 
work for all the unemployed. They used 
to be very good once, but now somebody 
ought to tell them what to do. I’m 
sure your uncle would if he were asked 
nicely. He was saying only the other 
night that they were like a bad circus 
with a good clown. That reminds me, 
dear, I was thinking at Olympia that 
clowns are not what they were. 
were much funnier when I was a girl. 

Your uncle says I have mislaid yes- 
terday’s Morning Post, so I must go and 





find what he has done with it. I hope 
you will take my advice. Remember 
you have now a responsibility. I have 


not yet decided for whom to vote my- 
self, but if it is a fine day your uncle 
will take me in the car and tell me what 


todo, Puggles sends love. 
Your affectionate Aunt, 
LAVINIA. 
P.S.—Your uncle has just called out, 


he thinks will win. He adds, the Derby, 
not the Election. 
BPS. 


the first opportunity. A. A. 





Luncheon Fun in N.Z. 

‘* There is something about New Zealand as 
a whole that is individual. Everyone speaks 
to everyone else whether you are fighting for a 
sandwich at a railway station or in a tramear, 
This was a most delightful revelation 

New Zealand Paper. 

Sandwich scrums aren’t revealed nearly 
often enough in our London tramcars. 


“Miss Gurirze Tackies THE WASH.” 
Daily Paper. 


This probably is more useful than tack- 





ling the Channel. 





They } 


will you ask Sit James Martingale who | 


On re-reading your letter I see | 
that you ask what we think of the Tors, | 
not Votre! My dear, I don’t know what | 
it is, but I will inquire of your unele at 
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TOGRAPHS 


REMARKS THAT DON’T RING TRUE. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Preruaps she deserves to be pilloried, but I am almost 
sorry for our old friend the typical mischief-making dowager 


| of the typical Anglo-Italian colony as portrayed by Miss 


Marie Cuer in Up at the Villa (Howr). Told in that 
devastating first person whose revelations of a mean and 
pretentious character are so much more damaging than any 
outside insinuation, the legend of Miss Caer’s anonymous 
chdtelaine reminds me of “ Exizapeta'’s” Caravaners. But 
‘“ Enizapetu’s” autobiographical Otto, you remember, 


| merely displayed himself as the innocuous bore and brag- 


| I feel, have 


gart of a pleasant circle; whereas Miss Cuer’s diarist is 
as active as an influenza germ in a body already moribund. 
Dexterously perched on a hill above Rome——there would, 

aes too many claimants to her identity on 


| @ similar site near Florence—the dowager writes in a 
| medley of purple patches and colloquialisms about her 


esthetic reactions and the intrigues of her coterie. “ Jas- 
mine is rolling its scented waves,” “ Rose and Adela seem 
to be rather thick,” and Adela’s aunt pursues her “ cerebral 
pokings and pryings ” into the “ recessed souls” of her 
circle until the whole Round Table is tragically dissolved. 
Watch her providing scope for their aberrations; or flap- 
ping like a vulture over their heads to note the precise 
moment of a morel fall—or, as she primitively styles it, 





| ‘“‘overstepping the line.” 





First Old Veteran. ‘ CRICKET IS CRICKET TO-DAY. THESE YOUNGSTERS PLAY A MUCH FINER GAME THAN WE DID.” 


See her niece Adela, her niece's 
suitor, Rose, Silvio a rapscallion sensualist, Tatia a Russian 


artist, Woodman an elderly compatriot, and Henry his effete | 





. . . } i. | 
stepson, played off one against the other until the player 3s | 


left alone. 


Alone, but not for long; for there are new | 


. r ’ . - sal | 
arrivals at Woodman's villa and the game will obviously 


begin again. 
book suggest the immortality of the harpy. 





Despite the length of its title there is nothing formidable 


Thus does this ingenious but unprepossessing | 


} 


about A Voyage to the Island of the Articoles (Care); \t 38 | 
just an hour’s highbrow-baiting by M. Anpré Mavnois, | 
with Mr. Davin Garnett acting as interpreter. Two | 


' : - oe 
travellers are shipwrecked on the island of Maiana, which | 


is inhabited jointly by the Articoles and the Beos The 


. . . . . - — ) . f i 
Articoles are a superior race, living entirely for the sake o! 


their art, while the Beos (the word is short for‘ Beeotians } 
reverentially and almost rapturously support the Articoles 
and minister to their bodily needs. The travellers are exam- 
ined by a commission and transferred to a “ psycharium, 

where the Articoles, who are always desperately in need of 
copy, visit them daily and cross-examine them. — It is very 
good fun, but there is always a hint of something deeper, 
and in the death of Routchko, one of the leading Articoles, 
it finds expression. The reader will laugh happily enough 
at Ltoutchko winning the literary success of the year with 





a “Confession” of sixteen thousand nine hundred pages, 






































| Routchko dictating particulars of his 
| hour by hour, to relays of typists. “It 


| “that I understood the grandeur there | 


| he sat down to it, that the joke was not 
| quite as good as he thought. 


An Angler's Paradise is about 


j 
| And we'll find a land where the soft | 
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entitled “Why I Cannot Write.” He 
will not laugh so happily at this same 


death-agony, minute by minute and 
was then,” says one of the travellers, | 


is in the standpoint of the Articoles 
in spite of all their weaknesses.” And 
it was then that I, for my part, under- 
stood the extreme slimness of this little 
volume. M. Mavroisdiscovered, when 


Fishing in Ireland for pike and trout; 
Faber AND Gwyer bring it out 
For F. D. Barker, an angler kindly, 
Who carries us off to—he won't tell 
where 
But the grey loughs roll in the western 
air 
And, if the names are but pen-names 
there, 
We'll follow our angler blindly ; | 





rains sing 
And the curlew pipe on the purple ling, 
Where a five-pound trout is a common 
thing 
And it’s five times five ere a pike's 
called “ whacking.” 
Oh! the greenheart bends in a hoop 
divine, 
And the great fish leap and the bright 
scales shine 
Till the spindle ’s bare of the silken line, 
Yes, bare to an inch of backing. 


And when you have read (at my behest) 
You ‘ll sigh for that Eden all unguessed 
By “ Ballyportree,” in the golden West, 
And the musical brogue of a “ Kerra" 
gillie, 
[n the land of the golden trout that go 
hee pay six pounds, eight, and oh! 
You'll sigh for the pike that grow and 
grow 
In the loughs of the Irish lily. 


The perspective of Mr. Anprew 
Matone’s survey of The Irish Drama 
(CONSTABLE) reminds me of those ex- 

_ cessively be-mirrored restaurants where 
| the same convivial party is reduplicated 
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Geordie. “BA GOOM, YOU CAN GET THINGS CHEAP IN LONDON ! 
HOURS OF EATIN’ FOR FOUR-AN’-A-TANNER! ” 
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| to the nth from every possible angle. | ———— 
This is a little, I feel, Mr. Mavone’s fault. He is here, inte 
alia, to co-ordinate his material, and he has not made the 
most of his chances. But it is mainly due to the personnel 
of the Irish Dramatie Movement, who insist on doubling so 
many parts—producer, playwright, patron, manager and 
what-not—that every oneof theirchronicler’s chapters under 
| these and similar heads is bound to trespass on the subject- 
| matter of its neighbour. Having said this I have said the 
worst of a broad-minded, thorough and equable piece of 
work, which, dealing with a movement not consistently 
remarkable for any of these attributes, gives every student 
of the stage a generous opportunity ‘for appreciation and 





judgment. Its writer displays a unique knowledge of 
Dublin productions, and his familiarity with European 
drama being equally enthusiastic if less intensive, he is just 
as fair to the cosmopolitan ideals of Enwarp Martyn as 
to the folk-drama of Lady Greoory and the ethereal 
romanticism of W. B. Yeats. How Ireland, “engrossed in 
famine and politics,” exported playwrights to nineteenth- 
century England; how a curiously provincial brand of 
Catholicism—itself, of course, largely satisfying the popular 
demand for drama—resented the new theatre's alliance 
with Continental free-thought and native paganism; how 
the divergent ideals of the pioneers made for original work 
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at first and disruptive working afterwards—all this and 
much more is tactfully discussed. The playwrights’ views 
on technique and the plots of their plays are lavishly 
reproduced, and censorship being non-existent in Dublin 
the policy of freedom tempered by popular disapproval is 
seen in characteristic action. 


Tbe characters of Mr. Micnaet ARLEn’s novels resemble 
men and women seen by a feverish patient in a dream. 
For the moment they seem real enough, but they are for ever 
doing the most unexpected things—things that can only 
with difficulty be reconciled with their history, appearance 
and reputation—and at the end the reader closes the book 
with a sort of shame that he should have been betrayed into 
feeling any sympathy for persons so impossible. In Lily 
Christine (HutcHinson) we have the most charming and 
innocent of youthful married heroines with the most won- 
| derful pair of wide blue eyes. But she will not wear (or else 
she is always breaking) the spectacles that might be her 








salvation. It is clear from the opening that these spec- 


quite good county caricatures. If anything the intricacies 








are overdone; I found myself referring too frequently to | 


earlier chapters. For this reason I think that the story 
would go much better on the stage, where the manceuvres 
of its characters could be more easily followed, and where 
I think it should be assured of success. 


In elaborating, presumably from historical records, the | 
story of a New England witch, Bilby’s Doll, Miss Estar | 


Forpes, it seems to me, has achieved at best a literary 
curiosity. For her purpose, in A Mirror for Witches (Het. 
MANN), she has collected all the technical paraphernalia of 
witchcraft—exorcism, the complications of the evil eye, 
herbs, cats, poppets, warlocks, cockcrow and all the rest of 
the business on both sides of the contest between the Devil 
and the Holy See. 
modern spirit) and even reveals in her chapter headings 
things which are coming two chapters ahead. Partly 
owing to this, and to some extent in spite of it, one reads on 
with a sustained though mild interest, not so much to see 





tacles are going to play 
their part in the inevit- 
able tragedy. Lily| 
Christine herself, in| 
spite of her excessively | 
modern freedom of be- 
haviour, is less febrile 
than most of her com- 
panions. Ivor Summer- 
est, for example, her 
cricketer-husband—one 
of Britain’s brightest 
amateur hopes—is an 
ingenious composition, 
but quite incredible. 
These heavy, stupid, 
handsome fellows are 
often incurably senti- 
mental, but the lengths 
| to which he will go to 
| get his wife to assist at 
| his various love affairs 
| are beyond anything we 
| can stand. 1 applaud 
the conception of the 











New Tenant, “NOW, ABOUT THE GARDEN, DEAR. 
RIPPING LITTLE BOOK ON AFFORESTATION, AND NOW I’VE ABSOLUTELY GOT 
MY HEART SET ON A DENSE WOOD.” 


what is going to happen 


describe it. On 
whole one is disap- 
pointed. But perhaps 
the witch’s point of 
view is not actually so 


it ought to be. Here, 
at any rate, there seems 
to be too much petty 
spite about it : 





first of Mr. S 
Dine’s Philo Vance de- 
tective stories that | 
have read, and both in 
construction and for ex- 
citing incident it is 
really remarkable. The 


I’vk JUST GOT A |gcene is laid in New 





crimes of a gruesome 





character, but find it over-drawn. So too with Mrs. Abbey, 
the actress with so eminently “safe” a reputation who 
brings about the final catastrophe, and with the Greek 
Ambatriadi, the man who knows everything about every- 
body and has a heart of gold, but is swiftly drinking himself 
to death. But Mr. Arten poses these figures of his well 
enough, and the manner of his narrative is never dull. He 
uses some of the old properties again—but that is his affair. 
On the whole I think Lily Christine an improved variation 
on the theme of The Green Hat. 





I understand that the author of Mixed Bags (Curis- 
TOPHERS) is a distinguished schoolmaster who prefers to 
cloak his real name behind the pseudonym of “S.C. WestEr- 
nam.” I think that I should have spotted his profession 
from his opening chapters without being told, for they are 
somewhat pompous and have a housemasterly smack about 
them. But later I must admit that the book brought many 
honest grins. It falls into the WopenousE category (and 
this is tended to be flattering), and its motif is the com- 
paw farce of mistaken identity in two country houses. 

ts hero is a sporting parson who on the eve of his prefer- 
ment is brought face to face with his future bishop in the 
most embarrassing circumstances, and its sub-heroes are 





and peculiar kind were being committed, and Vance, a 
sleuth who, apart from a tedious clipping of his g’s is 
attractive enough, set to work to catch the criminal. From 
the outset I found it possible to suspect the perpetrator 
of these murders, but not until he stood revealed were 
my suspicions confirmed. 





In The Major's Candlesticks (METHUEN) we are given 
an opportunity to renew our acquaintance with J. J. and 
Major Kent, and I do not imagine that admirers of Mr. 
Grorce Birmincuam will miss it. The Major, whose Lrish 
home was burnt down, is now living in England, but 
when J. J. heard that some valuable candlesticks were 
lying in the Shannon, nothing less than an expedition to 
search for them would satisfy him. So the Major, more 
to save himself from his friends’ importunities than with 
any hope of finding the hidden treasure, allowed himself to 
be wafted back to Ireland. And having arrived, J. J. took 
charge, with results which even that dynamic parson has 
never surpassed. A most entertaining and amusing story. 








“ Wanted, man out of work to blow tally-ho hoin.”’ 
Manchester Paper. 





Another bright idea of the Wizard from Wales ? 





She avoids working to a climax (in the | 


as to see how she will 
the | 


The Bishop Murder | 
Case (CAssELL) is the | 
S. Van | 


York, where a series of | 








thrillingasoneimagines | 
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| commit hara-kiri on the Centre Court 
'at Wimbledon. , x 
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Tue ambition of Japan, it seems, is to 
be head of the nations at lawn-tennis. 
We dread the day when it will be con- 
sidered the duty of a defeated player to 


Whatever doubts there may be as to 
whether it is to be a stockingless Wim- 
bledon or not, it is quite certain that 
many people intend to have a shirtless 

Epsom. * % 


It is understood that, in the event 
| of a ban being placed on the no-stock- 
| ings vogue, arrangements will be made 


our opinion, is the bond of reverence for 
Lord RorHERMERE. 


A distinguished professional golfer 
has impressed a gossip-writer as resem- 
bling Brer Rabbit. The resemblance is 
more usual in undistinguished amateurs. 


The National Union of Welsh Societies 
have asked bank authorities to print 
cheques in the Welsh language. We 
should hate to hear our bank manager 
saying what he thought of our overdraft 
in Welsh. a 


A boy charged: with house-breaking 
at St. John’s Wood said that he had 
been bored by the dull cricket at Lord’s 





| to form a subseription club at which 


and wanted to try what it was like to 





departure from Afghanistan, but he is 
believed to have retained his Western 
ideals. . 

The glare of the recent factory fire at 
Southend is said to have been so intense 
that it was seen at sea. 


The pigeon which has returned to 
Wigan after having been missing since 
it took part in a Continental race seven 
years ago is believed locally to have 


satisfied itself that there are worse 
places than Wigan. 
A specially - constructed hammer 


which could be used on a steel chisel 
without making a noise was found ona 





man charged with breaking into a Hack- 





games of tennis would 
be played without stock- 
ings on Sunday even- 
ings. +* 

6 

Tired of the city life 
of New York a million- 
aire has built himself a 
one-floor bungalow of 
four rooms at Palm 
Beach. This is believed 
to be the lowest sky- 
scraper in America. 


The exhibition of a 
talking-film of a racing 
expert giving his views 
on the Derby is re- 
garded as a big step to 
wardsenabling the pub- 
lic to see and hear in- 
telligence issuing direct 
from the horse’s mouth. 


Motor 
IDENTICAL WITH THAT USED BY THE SCOTLAND YARD FLYING SQuaD.” 


Mr. Anruony As- 
QuITH does not defend 
the “talkies” as they 
are at present, but 


Speed Fiene 
BANDITS USE? 





Salesman. 





“'THE ENGINE IN THIS CAR, SIR, 


1. “AH, YES—BUT HAVEN’T YOU SOMETHING 


” 


IS PRACTICALLY 


fulness of burglars in 
not wanting to disturb 
the rest of householders 
is very well known. 

* 


According to a report 


mittee of the American 
Silk Association, women 
who buy silk dresses 
will soon be wearing a 
material that is com- 
posed of sixty per cent 
tin. Schoolboys have 
long prayed for a trous- 
ering containing one 
hundred per cent rein- 
forced tin. 
ie 

Twenty tons of stone 
from the Houses of 
Parliament are to be 
sold by auction in small 
pieces as souvenirs, We 
are asked to say that 
these have nothing to 
} do with the seats which 


LIKE THE CAR- 








thinks they have an increasingly rosy 
future, and intimates that he himself 
may be making one shortly. This 
more than justifies his sanguine ex- 
pectations. 


Acorrespondent writing toan evening 
paper says that at one American talking 
film he heard every word distinctly. 
We feel confident that if he visited the 
theatres and saw stage plays instead he 
would not make such a complaint. 


A pair of red-faced Japanese apes 
arrived at Tilbury one day last week. 
It is only fair to say that they attribute 
their high colour purely to indigestion. 


Mr. G. B. Saaw cannot understand 
why an artistic people like the Hun- 
garians should be popular in a country 
like England. A contributory cause, in 





be a burglar. The fear that they are 
driving spectators to crime is calculated 
to put batsmen off their game. 


A Fiji Islander, bowling terrifically 
fast, is reported to have taken nine 
wickets in ten balls for no runs, and it 
is anticipated that he will be invited to 
qualify for Lancashire. 


We learn from a beauty hint that 
eyebrows need an occasional tonic. 
Does Mr. Georce Rosey know this? 


Seats for pedestrians are being pro- 
vided on certain arterial roads. Confi- 
dence is felt that motorists will con- 
sider it unsporting not to let sitters 
alone. 


Some of ex-King AMANULLAH’S im- 
pedimenta had to be left behind on his 





so many ex-M.P.’s have just lost. 


A Hollywood film-star who is about 
to appear in a German “ talkie” knows 
no English and is not interested in 
learning the language. His disability 


who appear in American “ talkies.” 


course at Chicago University. We 
understand that there will be a thorough 
grounding in professional etiquette, with 
emphasis on the necessity of not re- 
moving the bowler-hat in the presence 
of the body. 


A golfer drives balls from the noses 
of caddies as they lie supine on the 
ground. We hope that, if he swung 
too low, he would respect the rule that 





requires divots to be replaced. 


ney house. The thought- | 





of the Research Com- | 





and indifference are shared by many | 


It is proposed to have a detective | 
I 
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jam not at the moment requiring any 
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A NEW ARISTOCRACY. 

[No reference is here made either to the 
present or any past Patronage Secretary or other 
actual person. | 

Onty those whose privilege it has 
been to pass to leeward of a soap works 
in operation can realise the iron resolu- 
tion of a man who can stay in the busi- 
ness long enough to make a fortune 
out of it. 

Samuel Blodge:s was such a man. 
In the rich atmosphere of his soap 
works he had grown wealthy. He was 
also one of your strong silent men. 
Men in soap factories seldom open their 
mouths. They try as far as possible 
to breathe through their pores. Strong 
silent men get their own way, usually ; 
Blodgers got his, always. 

Being a multi-millionaire, Blodgers 
naturally wanted a title, s6 he went to 
tell the Patronage Secretary. 

The Patronage Secretary sat behind 
a carved table at the far end of a long 
dignified room— long enough to give the 
inferiority complex to everybody who 
had to walk downit. Blodgers did not 
get it, however, because his own office 
at the soap works was much longer and 
even more dignified. 

“You're the Patronage Secretary, I 
believe,” he said. “I’m Blodgers the 
soap man,” 

“ Indeed,” said the Patronage Secre- 
tary in frigid tones. ‘As it happens I 


soap. In any case the Kitchen Com- 
mittee, I believe, deal with such matters.” 

“I’m not here to sell soap; I’m 
here to buy a peerage. ‘ Lathermore’ is 
the name I've chosen. ‘ Lord Lather- 
more.’” He laid his cheque-book on 
the table. ‘“ How much?” 

“Titles,” replied the Patronage Sec- 
retary with dignity, “are not bought 
and sold like—er—soap. It is a popular 
but fallacious belief, which has fre- 
quently been contradicted by those who 
should know best, namely, our more 
recent creations.” 

“Bunkum,” said Blodgers. 
much ?” 

“Your manners, Sir,” said the Patron. 
age Secretary, “entirely preclude the 
possibility of your ever being offered 
such a dignity. Ido not see that any 
good purpose could be served by con- 
tinuing this interview.” He rose and 
bowed. 

Blodgers took out his fountain-pen 
and gave it a preliminary shake. 

“Let's get down to brass tacks,” he 
said. “How much?” 

“This interview is at an end,” said 
the Patronage Secretary frigidly, reach- 
ing a finger towards a bell on the table. 

lodgers lifted the bell out of his 


reach. 


“How 


“Tf I don’t get a title,” he said, “I'll 
found a peerage of my own that ‘ll make 
yours look like fourpence. 

“See this advertisement,” he went 
on, holding out apiece of paper. “That'll 
appear in all the papers to-morrow. 
Read it.” He threw it across and sat 
back, strong and silent. 

The Patronage Secretary adjusted a 
pair of horn-rimmed glasses, picked up 
the paper and read :— 

“To parents and expectant parents. 
Commencing from this date the sum 
of one pound will be paid to the 
parents of every child who shall be 
cbristened by them with the name 
of a title as one of his or her Christian 
names, placed in the proper sequence. 
Examples: Earl Smith, Lord John 
Jones, Viscount Williams, Lady 
Amelia Robinson, etc., etc. 

“Furthermore, the sum of one 
pound will be paid to each such 
child upon each succeeding birthday 
throughout life, provided he/she has 
continued to use such title as his/her 
Christian name. A trust fund has 
been created sufficient to ensure the 
continuation of such payments to 
the first ten thousand applicants 
therefor.” 


“Got the idea?” asked Blodgers. 
“Ten thousand Lords and Ladies all in 
their own right. Slums crawling with 
‘em. Gaols, reformatories, workhouses 
full of marquises, countesses and what 
not. Police reports: Viscount Wilkins 
found in possession of burglarious in- 
struments; Lady Mary Ann Jorkins 
fined for being drunk and disorderly in 
the East India Dock Road; Earl Mug- 
gins and Lord Juggins, charged with 
wandering without visible means of 
support, declared themselves to be in 
receipt of an annuity from the Blodgers’ 
Trust. Wait till [ publish Blodgers’ 
Peerage! Why, your crowd will have 
to discard their titles and fight to get 
their names into Debrett’s Misterage.” 

“Joking apart,” said the Patronage 
Secretary, speaking with his eyes shut 
as one in a trance, “there are certain 
channels through which recommenda- 
tions for peerages must pass. Public 
service, of course, is the basic principle 
of such awards. I may say, I think I 
may say, that I think that in refraining 
from founding your fund you will be 
performing a public service worthy of 
the most distinguished recognition, 
Need I say more?” 








“STraGGertsa Prope, 
The Increasing Population of Heavitroe 
Parish.” 
Headlines in Local Paper. 
But as old Nanny used to say, “Give 
the childer time, Mum, and them as 





A LITTLE CONFUSING; 
Or, Horse-Sense rn 1929. 
“WHERE are we drifting, brothers?” 
I said to the rich and poor, 
And the dining-man and the dancer 
And the working-man made answer 
“Tt might be one of the others, 
But probably Cragadour.” 


’ 


‘‘ What of the three great Parties?” 
I said (this time to the Sphinx), 
And she said, ‘‘ There have been 
inquiries 
Now and again for Osiris, 
But many there be whose heart is 
Knamoured of Joynson-Jinks.” 


* Pity the poor elector!” 
I cried to the crimson may, 
And the may (which is most 
peculiar) 
Told me that nothing trulier 
Flattered the eye than Reflector, 
Kopi and Walter Gay. 





‘Pity the earnest striver!” 
I sobbed to the sun at noon, 
“He is weary with too many | 
voices,” 
And the sun replied, “ My choice is, | 
You cannot go wrong with a fiver 
Both ways on Hunter's Moon.” 


Nobody seemed quite ceriain 
What destiny meant to bring 


Now as the time grew briefer 
Peepers behind the curtain 
Counted En Garde the thing. 


I went to the totalisators— 


And timidly placed my money 
On something extremely funny : 
They may have been legislators, 
They may have been merely mules. 


But what is to happen to Britain 
Remains for the wise to see; 
For a blue day follows a grey day, 
And a sad day follows a Gay Day, 
And the end perhaps is written 
For a dark Posterity ! Evor. 








Sob-Stuff in Commerce. 
“Wanted, Lady-Gardener with experience 
of forcing blubs, etc., for trade.” 
Daily Pape . 
‘* Experienced Shorthand-Ty pist Bookkeeper 
required, for heating engineer’s office.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 


We know these little rays of sunshine. 
“In another branch of sport Skipton has an 
equal pride, for it claims—all visitors say with 
reason—to have one of the finest eight-hole 
Golf Courses in England.” 
Sk upton Official Guide. 


So far as we know its claims are un- 





can walk witli walk.” 





rivalled. 

















Stale Mate or Rattlin the Reefer; | 


Or were they the Council Schools ?— 
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(After Macavuay.) 
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Hostess (to precious young man’. 
GAMES, SO WILL YOU HELP ME TO ANNIHILATE THE APHIS?” 
Precious Young Man. “Sorry ; I DON’T SHOOT.” 
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“THE OTHERS ARE OFF TO TENNIS AND GOLF. 





COMMUNICATION DRILL. 


THERE is a menace of summer in the 


| air, and preparations for manceuvres 


are y-cumenin. That is why our Lieu- 


| tenant Holster is now out on the par- 





ade-ground walking aimlessly up and 
down with a vacant but soldierly ex- 
pression, while his men bawl at one 
another from fifty yards apart. Or, as 
he would put it, he is supervising his 
platoon at Communication Drill. 
Communication Drill, which occupies 
the same place in the Training Manuals 
as the clown’s turn in a circus, is a 
simple business. It consists in getting 
the front rank of a platoon extended at 
four paces’ interval along one side of 
the parade-ground while the rear-rank, 
similarly spaced, are extended along 
the other. Each man of the front rank 
then treats his opposite number as a 
squad and puts him through any drill 
or rifle exercises he fancies—vocifer- 
ously, simultaneously and con molta 
espressione. In theory Communication 
Drill is designed to develop initiative in 
the private soldier, in case, I suppose, 
some sudden epidemic carries off in a 
few hours a Colonel, a Major or so, half- 


a-dozen Captains, a score of Lieutenants 





and innumerable non-commissioned 
officers, and leaves him unexpectedly in 
command of the battalion. In practice, 
of course, it only develops his sense of 
humour. 

And now we will just walk out for 
a moment and watch our friend Private 
Pullthrough. Lieutenant Holster is this 
minute strolling in his direction and 
Sergeant Haversack has paused behind 
him, so there is great activity in Pull- 
through’s entourage. He is trying to 
drill Private Muzzle, about fifty yards 
away, but as Private Rifle twelve feet 
to his left and Private Sling twelve feet 
to his right are also drilling their rear 
rank number fifty yards away, and as 
Sergeant Haversack is passing a remark 
to Corporal Foresight seventy yards 
away, the general effect is like an 1.L.P. 
Conference discussing Capitalism. 
‘“Squorp!” roars Pullthrough hope- 
fully. 

Muzzle, standing at ease, continues 
to chew gum reflectively and comment 
in a caustic undertone on the antics of 
his neighbour on the left who is doing 
complicated things with his rifle at the 
instigation of his “officer,” Private 
Sling. 

“Squvorp!"” An accompanying but 
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CHARIVARL 





I UNDERSTAND YOU DON'T CARE FOR 


unspoken malediction fetches up tele- 
pathically on Muzzle’s nerve-centres. 
He starts guiltily, transfers his gum to 
the foresight of his rifle and tries to 
recognise Pullthrough’s voice in the 
medley of sound opposite. Suddenly he 
comes to attention and turns-about in 
answer to an order from Private Rifle 
intended for Private O’Jector on his 
right. O’Jector corrects him in a 














virulent aside just as Pullthrough’s thir d | 


“ Sevorp !" comes thundering through 


the babel. Muzzle turns back and stands | 


at ease again with the indignant air of 
a deceived child. 

“ Atten-n-n-sHUN—Slo-0-ope- Hyp 
Qui-i-ick-Mvucu !” bellows Pullthrough 
rapidly, his main idea being to get 


Muzzle nearer where he can drill him so | 


efficiently that both Sergeant Haversack 
and Lieutenant Holster will decide that 
he ought to be made a lance-corporal 
on the spot. 

Muzzle tramps stolidly forward. 
While he is in motion Pullthrough, 
howling frantically amid the tumult, 


makes him trail arms, carry arms and | 


finally slope arms. Unfortunately just 
as he is glancing aside at Lieutenant 
Holster to see if he has a promotion-on- 





the-field expression on his face Muzzle 
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again intercepts someone else’s order in 
the clamour, this time from Private 
Sling. He turns right and is off down 
the line at the double, to his own be- 
wilderment and the great annoyance 
of four other would-be lance-corporals, 
whose tenuous verbal link with their 
“squads” he has thus nearly severed. 

Luckily Pullthrough has a powerful 
voice, in which respect he differs from 
Private Butt, whose immense frame 
supports a mere reedy pips and who 
lost his opposite number, Private Barrel, 
one minute after the drill began and 
hasn’t seen him since. Private Barrel, 
by the way, blissfully unconscious, is at 
the far end of the parade-ground march- 
ing and counter-marching in response 
to any order from among the babel that 
strikes him as being Private Butt’s. 

Private Muzzle however is saved this 
fate. He—and two others—are brought 
back to duty by a stentorian “A REowr 
Tur-r-k-N!” from Pullthrough, who, 
finding Holster and Sergeant Haversack 
have now moved on, relieves his feelings 
by bringing Muzzle up to within two 
paces and telling him what he thinks of 
him in an undertone for three minutes. 
When Muzzle starts to answer back 
Pullthrough gives him the order to 
present arms to him (Pullthrough), and, 
upon Muzzle’s protesting, Pulltbrough 
quite illegally makes him mark time as 
well, adding as an artistic touch several 
successive about-turns. This reduces 
Muzzle to the level of a humorous 
mechanical toy and effectively prevents 
any repartee till Pullthrough makes him 
trail arms and retire at the double by 
the right. 

But Muzzle’s revenge soon comes. 
Having been sent away fifty paces and 
stood at ease for a two-minute breather, 
he takes a further five minutes on his 
own by steadfastly refusing to hear 
Pullthrough’s shrieks of ‘“ Atten-n-n- 
sHuN” in varying keys. When Pull- 
through at last shows signs of ruptur- 
ing a blood-vessel Muzzle puts a hand 
behind his ear and directs at him an 
| inquiring and reproachful look, as of one 
who, while fond of a rest, really must 
condemn downright slackness. At this 
Pullthrough blows a hook off his tunic 
collar, whereupon Muzzlecomes smartly 
to attention, slopes arms, turns about 
and marches swiftly towards the bar- 
rack-rooms. Deaf to all Pullthrough’s 
“ Abeowt Tur-r-R-NsS” he nevertheless 
at intervals looks round with a hand to 
his ear with the noble gesture of one 
going to certain death while vainly 
awaiting the Order That Does Not 
Come. Reaching the barrack buildings 
he turns impeccably on the right heel 
and left toe and passes out of sight be- 
hind a corner. Here he sits down and 
rests for the remainder of the drill. 
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OUR SPORTING WICKETS. 
Fond Wife. “ HAROLD, DEAR, HAVE YOU TAKEN YOUR TEETH OUT?” 








Private Pullthrough, resigning himself 
to the inevitable, takes it easy for a 
minute till Lieutenant Holster comes 
past, when he immediately begins to 
shout hoarse but masterful orders at 
an imaginary squad, even checking it 
severely for imaginary faults. This, how- 
ever, is tiring work, so soon he turns 
his imaginary squad into an imaginary 
“officer” and proceeds to manceuvre to 
hypothetical words of command till he 
arrives near the corner which hides 
Private Muzzle. Here, still acting under 
the orders of a non-existent superior, 
he turns and presents arms to the scene 





of his late activities and passes off-stage 





to join his comrade at rest with cere- 
monial slow march and arms reversed. 


A. A. 


The Importance of Being Thin. 

‘* Ministers’ Seaside Home, ——, North 
Devon.—Now is the time for ministers of 
slender incomes (and wives) to apply for ac- 
commodation . . . .""—Religious Paper. 











‘* Lady, small car, wants post.’’ 
Manchester Paper. 
She has only to drive. 
“He left £2,000 to the Vicar and church- 
wardens to be used for any parochial purp£ose 
they may think fit."—Manchester Paper. 


Even the printer was sympathetic. 
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MR. MAFFERTY CONSIDERS THE 
OPPRESSED SUBJECT RACES. 


“I’m wonderin’,” said Mr. Mafferty, 
“will I take ship to Jamaica an’ settle 
down easy in thesun. There’s toomuch 
talk about work in this island. I never 
speak to a man or woman without 
they ‘Il be tellin’ me what work they ’re 
at or what work they're seekin’, I’m 





an’ lovin’ an’ wearin’ pink, an’ talkin’ beginnin’ by reason of the Fall of Man? 
nonsense at the market, an’ singin’| I never heard of Apam and Eve search- 
hymns, an’ seein’ the pictures in the]in’ for employment in the Garden of 
) For they have no roofs to| Eden, an’ they not stirrin’ themselves 
the cinemas there, Mr. Heather, an’! unless it would be fora change of scenery 
that’s one more piece of cruelty an’ or to take the peel off a pomegranate. 
An’ they have their own} 


moonlight. 


oppression. j 
Parliament, an’ that’s another. 


“ Well, you'll bethinkin’ there's points | 


of likeness between them Jamaicans an’ ! of the joy of toil or the dignity of labour. 





sick of the word employment. 
A million citizens lookin’ for 


work ! There's somethin’ 
wrong with the country 
surely. 

“An’ them politicians ! 


When they're not complain- 
in’ there ’s too little work for 
the poor unfortunit English- 
man it's tragical tears they ‘re 
weepin’ because there's too 
much work for the poor un- 
fortunit black man. I’ve 
heard a ton of talk latterly 
about the oppressed subject 
races of the British Empire, 
an’ they trampled under the 
brutal heel of the white gen- 
tlemen that do be lyin’ in the 
shade with a lemon-drink 
while the poor unfortunit 
black feller is perspirin’ in the 
open. I’ve seen men standin’ 


don with the hot tears scourin’ 
their cheeks on account of the 
miserable negroes three con- 
tinents away. I've seen men 
rantin’ an’ ragin’ concernin’ 
the British Empire the way 
you'd think it was an in- 
strument of torture, though 
they've seen no more of the 
British Empire than you can 
see from the Isle of Wight on 
a fine day. 

“Well, I’ve seen parts of 
it only meself, but I've seen 
the oppressed subject races in 
Jamaica, an’a fine an’ peace- 
ful kind of an oppression it is. 
Them negroes—I beg your 
pardon, there ’s no negroes in 
Jamaica, nor black men nor 
white; them words is forbid- 





Would-be Rescuer. 
ROUND AND ROUND 
ROPE.” 


“ AND WHATEVER 
LIKE THAT, 


You 
YOu ’RE 


DO, STOP TURNING 
UNRAVELLING 





But what was the first thing came to 
them when they misbehaved? Work, 
Mr. Heather! There was no talk then 





Work? It’s not a natural 
occupation at all. 

‘An’ them Jamaican peas- 
ants have the true philosophy 
in these matters. Indeed, | 
why would they not, and they | 
residin’ in a little Eden of 
their own, where you've only | 
to look hard at a piece of land 
an’ wish, an’ upcomestwenty- 
five banana-trees or a ship- 
load of sugar. An’ every man | 
has his own small little patch, 
with his palm-tree an’ his 
mango-tree, an’ his yams an’ | 
bread-fruit an’ maybe an out- | 
landish vegetable or two. It’s | 
fine an’ happy he could piss | 
his days, from the first of the 
year till the latter end, an’ 
jhe layin’ quiet in the shade 
j of his own trees, or maybe 
| another's, waitin’ for the fruit | 
lto fall. But by reason of the | 
great number of children he | 
has, an’ the great joy he has of 
wearin’ fine coloured clothes 
an’ dressin’ his girls in pink 
cotton frocks, an’ by reason 
of education an’ the divil 
knows what misfortunes be- 
sides, he has to go against | 
his nature an’ his principles 
an’ work. An’ I'll tell you 
what kind of a week’s work 
the poor unfortunate op- 
pressed feller has to do under 
the cruel heel of the British 
Empire. 

“Well, the week begins on 
Monday, the same as else- 
where. I tell you that be- 
cause it’s a quare strange 
little island, that one, an’ 





THE 








den, for it’s grand an’ democratic the 
little Colony is—there’s Jamaicans only 
an’ British citizens, though, if you want 
the truth, by reason of long residence 
in a hot sun it’s kind of sunburnt 
some of them are, you understand. An’ 
there's reason in it; for no man thinks 
shame of a freckle or two, an’ what's a 
negro but a man with one large freckle ? 
Well, them Jamaicans, I'm tellin’ you, 
is fine friendly fellers; they have the 
teeth of tigers an’ the grace of gods, 
an’ they walkin’ the road with a wide 
smile, singin’. They ‘re fond of laughin’ 


me Own poor countrymen, an’ you ‘ll be 
thinkin’ the truth. An’ there’s one 
grand quality we have in common. 
They've no nonsense in their heads 
about the joy of work nor the dignity of 
labour, nor none of that Saxon tom- 
foolery at all. There's reason in work 
in a cold climate where a man has to 
keep warm, and there's reason in work 
in a hot climate if a man wants some- 
thing to eat. But there’s no sense in 
makin’ a virtue of it the way you doin 
this place. Wasn't it designed as a 





curse an’ punishment from the very 














things happen you'd not be | 
expectin’. Ash Wednesday, now, is the | 
first day of a time of fastin’ an’ self- | 
denial, is it not, Mr. Heather, an’ the 
whole civilised world, you'd say, think- 
in’ a sober thought or two, an’ tightenin’ 
the belt? Well, you’d be wrong; for | 
in Jamaica Ash Wednesday's a public | 
holiday. The shops shut an’ the Public 
Offices, there’s horse fairs an’ cricket- 
matches an’ eatin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ the 
girls walkin’ abroad in their pink frocks 
an’ powder. An’ that’s a lesson for 
us all, Mr. Heather, the way we'd not 
be takin’ anythin’ for granted. 

















| him, 
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“But the Jamaica Monday begins 
the same as others, though it’s quare 
an’ different it continues. You'd say 
that Monday was the worst day in the 
English week, wouldn’t you now, an’ 
the whole nation crawlin’ back to work 
reluctant, like sheep to the slaughter? 
Well, in Jamaica it’s a day of quiet 
an’ meditation for the down-trodden 
countryman. He begins the day talkin’ 
about work, the same as yourselves, but 
that’s as far as he goes. There’s a 
great bargainin’ an’ argufyin’ with the 
boss every Monday mornin’ about the 
work he'll do in the week an’ the 
wages he'll take; an’ away he goes 
complainin’ to his place of labour. An’ 
he’ll cut a couple of sugar-canes, or 
maybe one, or he "ll make a small little 
hole with the harrow by the side of a 
banana-tree, so as to mark the job for 
his own, the way no man can come there 
on Tuesday mornin’ an’ take it from 
An’ then he’ll sit down a short 


| space in the shade an’ consider an’ 
| meditate upon the week to come, an’ 
| the great quantity of work he'll be 


| doin’ in that time. 
| takes hold of him then, an’ he mutterin’ 


A kind of heaviness 


| to his own self, *Can’t cut cane at a 














Customer. “IT’S HARD TO EXPLAIN EXACTLY HOW I WANT IT DONE. 


MERELY BINGLED; IN FACT——” 


Hairdresser. “I UNDERSTAND, MADAM 





shillin’ a ton, Massa, can’t cut cane at 
a shillin’ a ton,’ or the like of that; an’ 
then maybe he'll have a burnin’ sense 
of injustice an’ wrong, an’ away he goes 
to his own home. Nor no man says a 
word to the contrary, for it’s the cus- 
tom of the country. An’ a fine custom 
it is itself. 

“Well, that’s Monday in Jamaica, 
a day of injustice an’ oppression an’ 
peaceful meditation. But on the Tues- 
day mornin’ you ‘ll see him at work, as 
cheerful as a cockroach, an’ it flyin’ 
the fields on a hot night in the month 
of June. All Tuesday he works an’ all 
Wednesday he works an’ all Thursday 
he works as well. But about noon on 
Thursday he ‘ll be overcome bya burnin’ 














sense of injustice an’ wrong, to think 
of the great space of time he’s been at | 
work for a poor small pittance unworthy | 
of his exertions. An’ this same sensa- 


longer, an’ he takes his wages an’ goes| on] 


to his own place ; nor no man hinders 
him, for it’s the custom of the country. 
But when he comes to his own place 


makin’ ready his yams an’ mangoes an’ 
bits of vegetables for the market on 
Saturday. On Saturday mornin’ you ‘Il 
see him marchin’ into market with a 
great load balanced on his head, as 
straight an’ easy as a tree walkin’. An’ 
all Saturday he'll be talkin’ nonsense at 
the market, an’ laughin’ an’ arguin’ an’ 
sellin’ his yams. An’ on Sunday he'll 





be goin’ to church an’ meditatin’ in the | 


shade an’ maybe singin’ a song. But on 
Monday it’s time to be thinkin’ about 
work again, an’ he spends Monday 
thinkin’ about work, as I told you be- 
fore. 

“ Friday noon till Tuesday mornin’— 
it's the longest week-end in the world, 
Mr. Heather. An’ it’s meself could suffer 


gladly a little oppression an’ tyranny of | 


the same kind.” A. Poo. 








; i It has been pointed out that Epsrem’s | 
tion grows worse instead of better, till| latest Night Mére could hardly be ex- | 
about noon on Friday he can bear it no| pected to be beautiful. After all she’s 


y a Railway Sleeper. 


“Gut scraper wanted: regular work.”’ 
Daily Paper. 


there’s a grand new energy an’ deter-| A fine opportunity for those musicians 


mination in his movements, an’ he| whom the Talkies have ousted. 








JUST WANGLED.” 
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| neatly extracting the White King and 
| setting it in place. 
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BLACK TO MATE IN TWO. 


Harris tipped the chess-men out of 
their box. “To it, my lad,” he said, 


“Are you aware,” [ inquired coldly, 
“that White, which you have appar- 
ently selected for yourself, has the 
privilege of first move?” 

“Oh, have I taken White?” he asked 
with an air of surprise. “It’s no ad- 
vantage t> have first move,” and he 
dismissed the incident. 

*T should much prefer to take White 
myself,” @persisted. “As you are per- 
fectly well aware, Black can't possibly 
win.” 

A peevish voice demanded to be told 
what kind of nonsense I was talking. 

“Tf, my poor fellow, you read decent | 
newspapers,” I explained, “ and studied | 
the Chess Problems eich day you would | 
not argue about an accepted fact. Black | 
wins. Every single time White | 
gets him into a fearful mess and say 8, | 
‘*Mate in two,’ or if he's a L-ttle below | 
form that day, ‘ Mate in three.’ It 's| 
always a foregone conclusion. That,” | 

| 
‘ 











weve? 


I added firmly, “is the reason J propose | 
to ke White.” 

‘ Rubbish,” said Harris rudely. | 
“ However, we will toss for it as you "re | 
so fussy.” 

We tossed, and with a feeling of| 
gentle melancholy I erected the Black | 
chess-men in front of me. 

It is a fact, though, really. Look at 
a few Chess Problems and you will see 
that White simply can't go wrong. | 
Why Black even bothers to play at all | 
I can never understand. | 

This is the sort of thing that always | 
happens: the Black King’s surviving | 
retainers are scattered over the board | 
in amazingly futile positions. The poor | 
monarch himself, the corse of his con- 
sort long since removed, stands despair- 
ingly in a perfect welter of White 
enemies. Bishops glare diagonally in 
his direction; Knights poise themselves 
ready to leap in their curious fashion 
round corners at him; even common 
Pawns hang about sneer:ng openly. 


| And then it always happens; the White 


Queen sweeps majestically across the 


_ board (with a merry ery of “Check !”’) 


and is promptly snapped up by an un- 
suspecting Black Pawn, who ought to 
know better. Whereupon a White 
Knight, concealing a grin with difficulty, 


_slithers into the vacated square and 


murmurs, ‘* Mate, I rather think.” The 
poor old Black King’s number is up 


| once again ! 


I mean—dash it !—what chance had 


I got in my game with Harris ? 


He led off, muttering something about 


me), and we proceeded to “ decimate”’ 
each other's army with as little delay 
as possible. We play a strictly rigid 
“ pawn-for-a-pawn” game, Harris and 
I. Not for us the clever finesse which, 
by giving away a Rook or so for nothing, 
produces a brilliant opening ten moves 
later. A Pawn anda Bishop fora Knight, 
for example, or two Bishops for a Rook, 
are our unswerving terms of barter; and 
we cherish our Queen so far above 
rubies that we keep her securely guarded 
in the background, where she can come 
to no harm and, indeed, take very little 
part in the game at all. 

Ten minutes’ intensive warfare re- 
duced the field to meagre proportions. 
Amongst the Pawns one lonely soul on 
either side remained to tell the tale. I 
still possessed my Queen, a Rook and 
a Bishop. Harris had the same pieces 
with, rather annoyingly, a Knight 
thrown in. 

It is doubtful if the tactical disposi- 
tion of the pieces would have won the 
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Black to play and mate in two moves. 


admiration of Sefor CapaBLanca had 
he chaneed to examine the board at 
this stage. Improbable too that he 
would have commented warmly on the 
skill with which White (or even Black) 
was building up his attack. More likely 
he would have given one low cry of 
pain and bewilderment and been re- 
moved in a fainting condition. 

I had been eyeing Harris's last Pawn 
longingly for some time. It involved 
a bold raid into enemy country, as 
the Pawn had never been moved at all 
during the game; but it seemed an ex- 
cellent idea to take it. With great 
daring I unleashed my Queen and sent 
her to get the fellow. 

“That also puts me in ‘Check,’” 
observed Harris. (This was news to 
me.) A horrible look of gloating spread 
over his face and my Queen was igno- 
miniously removed by that infernal 
Knight ; I had forgotten, as usual, the 
idiotic way which a Knight has of 
moving. 





“Queen's Pawn opening ” (to impress 


It was not only a serious blow, it 


was a very dirty trick. In our Chess 
circle it is a point of honour in such 
circumstances to give a warning by say- 
ing, “You're quite sure you mean to 
leave your Queen there, are you?” Or 
at any rate (and more usual perhaps) to 
look sympathetic and pretend to be very 
sorry about the whole thing. Gk ating 
isn’t done. 
I said as much to Harris. 
“My dear fellow,” he argued, “ what 
could Ldo? I was forced to take your 
Queen—there was no other way out of | 
‘Check.’ My King couldn’t move ; it's | 
| 
| 
i 





tied up completely, as you see. I natur- 
ally thought,” he added (and | knew he 
lied), “that it was part of your game to 
put. me in ‘Check’ and sacrifice your 
(Jueen.”” ; 

“ Do you imagine,” I asked bitterly, | 
“that 1 would think it worth while | 
losing my Queen fer the pleasure of | 
putting youin ‘Check’ forfive seconds?” | 

“T don't pretend,” said Harris un- | 
pleasantly, “to be able to read your | 
mind,” 

I busied myself with lighting a pipe | 
to cover my disgust. 

Not having many pieces left to choose 
from, | was moving my Rook, tenta- 
tively trying each square in turn, when | 
the match burnt my fingers and I let 


go the piece without thinking. Harris 
at once claimed that my move was 


made. 

In vain I protested that quite ob- | 
viously it was a mistake; that it was 
unthinkable that 1 would leave my 
Rook knowingly on that square where 
it was an easy prey for his Queen 
Harris maintained stoutly that the 
move was completed and quoted the 
rules on the subject. 

“Very well,” I said with hauteur. 

‘Watch me closely,” invited the 
fellow, quite unabashed. ‘The game 
is practically over now. I shall just | 
take that Rook of yours and then -" 

“One moment,” I interposed. “It's 
hardly worth mentioning, I know, but | 
aren't you in ‘ Check’ again?” 

Harris glared at the board. It ap 
peared that the movement of the Rook 
had exposed my Bishop, and there it 
was, sanctimoniously threatening the 
White King from the north-west corner. 

Harris studied the board closely; 
then very closely indeed. He could 
neither take the Bishop nor get any 
piece in between. Nor could the miser- 
able King move on to either of the 
other squares to the north; my own 
King was seeing to that. To the west 
his own Bishop foolishly blocked the 
way; the east was guarded by my 
Pawn. Two open squares to the south 
alone seemed to offer sanctuary to the 
poor wretch. 





Then the true beauty of the thing 
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“EXCUSE ME, BUT CAN YOU SWALLOW THAT SMOKE?” 
“ SURE.” 
“THEN PLEASE DO.” 


| - 
{ 


| dawned on me. These two squares, 
| the only safe squares, were cleverly 
| guarded by my Rook. And Harris had 
| insisted on its being left there! 
He saw it too; one single rude word 
| issued from his lips. 
Harris had remarked that the game 
| was practically over. He understated 
thecase; itwas over. And Black had—— 
‘Replace the board,” I commanded, 
“exactly as it was two moves ago 
before I took your Pawn with my 
(Jueen.” 
| Harris, utterly crushed, obeyed in 
silence, 

“ And now,” I cried in ringing tones, 
‘‘summon the Press photographers of 
the world. Let them photograph this 
historic board from all conceivable 
angles. Then let them scurry back to 
their dens and thrust these pictures 
into their printing-presses ! © 

“To-morrow,” I thundered, “teem- 
ing millions will know the great news 
and marvel at it. For underneath 
this chess-board will be printed, boldly 

and fearlessly, ‘ Black vindicated, Black 
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the scorned and derided, Black (after 
years of patient endeavour) Mates In 
Two.’ 
‘¢Good old Black,” I coneluded with 
emotion. 
Key to Problem. 


BLACK WHITE. 
Q % P Kn x Q 
R — QKn6 

(mate) 








From red-leader to Red Leader. 
“Mr. Maxton became a shipyard worker in 
the small yard of Messrs. , Polmadie, first 
as labourer, then as red-leader, plater’s helper, 
and carpenter’s mate.”—Scots Paper. 





The Spread of Bare Legs. 
“To-morrow (Sunday) at 8.15 
GATEWAY OF THE MOON. 
Dolores Del Rio. 
With Attractive Shorts.” 
Jersey Cinema Poster. 


“ While Mr. ——- was not motoring with his 
wife and friends last evening his shop was 
gutted by fire.” Daily Paper. 





The lapses of these inveterate motorists 
often have very serious consequences. 











JESSICA IN LONDON. 
Pirate Buses. 

A Pirate Bus must surely be 
A most exciting thing to see, 
With pirates clinging to the sides 
And snatching people up for rides. 
I don’t suppose they really look 
Like pirates in a story-book, 
Nor ever dare to carry guns, 
Not even very little ones. 
But still they must be fierce and bold, 
With dangly earrings made of gold, 
And coloured shirts and stripy caps 
And pistols in their belts perhaps. 


I do so wish that we could meet 

A Pirate Bus in Baker Street, 

Or dashing through the Park, you 
know, 

Where buses aren't allowed to go, 

While brave policemen rushed about 

And did their best to chase it out; 

For Joan and | have never met 

With any kind of pirate yet. 

And don’t you think it’s hard on us 





Never to see a Pirate Bus? R. F. 
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men, such as travelling M.P.’s, are 

A STATE OF BLISS. warned by station-masters that the line 
Tur Arampur State has a railway of|is blocked and that no food is obtain- 
It connects with the British|able. This is usually enough; they 
India system at Dhuligaum Junction, | alight and take the first train back to 
where one is in touch with the great| Dhuligaum, having acquired material 


" 


and bitter world. Everybody passes|for an article and several speeches on 
through Dhuligaum—viceroys, gover | Backward India. 
nors, globe-trotters, soldiers, railway} Now and then a stubborn traveller, 


officials and worse. jwho has brought provisions with him, 


Now and then one of these leaves!sets his teeth and decides to see the} 


the through train to the North and|thing out. Then the local station- 
tries to take the branch-line to Arampur.| master, on the pretext of an alleged 
But the mere sight of a European! fault in the axle, induces the passenger 
stranger puts our men and ourselves on lto change carriages, himself personally 
their and our mettle. We don't want|superintending the transfer of the 
strangers in this paradise or the good | luggage. Settled in his new quarters, 
thing will get about. 
one hundred-and-seventy miles from | that the new carriage is as motionless 
Dhuligaum to Arampur, and during a'as the old, that his tiffin- basket 





Fortunately it is ! the traveller discovers, after an interval, | 


saloon sixty miles over the border. 


one of his very finest derailments. In 


see for himself eight or ten heavy trucks 
piled up at artistic angles; Balu does 
this kind of thing perfectly. Glad to 
escape with his life, the T.M. scuttled 
|back to Dhuligaum and civilisation on 
a pump-trolley, leaving us the saloon. 
Our shooting is very enjoyable nowa- 
days. No more rising at midnight and 
riding out to a jheel. We saloon it on 
the spot. And how luxury grows on 
one! Yesterday the Resident was com- 





'plaining that, though we had electric 





run of that distanee on Resi c3 ey metes 
the Arampur State Rail- 
way quite a number of 
things may happen. The 
trains are not very fast, Cre RY; 
even when they are lay- ‘Sb 
ing themselves out. The \\ wes NY 
unfortunate traveller WS a N\ 
may be two days on the et 
journey, and there is no 
food available by the 
way. The Political Resi- 
dent and the Assistant 
P.R. (myself) see to 
that. The identity and 
description of any visi- | 
tor is telegraphed to us | G 
and we issue orders ac- | AY 
cordingly. *» 
If he is somebody 

important from Simla, a 
we have him delayed | 
long enough to enable 
us to do some window- | 
dressing and prepare for | 
inspection. For this! aii 
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“WELL, A MCE 
Mrs. Dowty?” 


“You 'RE RIGHT, MRS. WILKINS; AND IF WE DIDN'T ’AV 
WE SHOULDN'T "AVE NO CONVERSATION NEITHER.” 


LONG TALK LIFTS YER TROUBLES A 





has! light, we still needed an electric cheroot- 
lighter. 
Once a month we 


writea formaland polite 
letter to the T.M., in- 
forming him that his 


territory and requesting 
him either to make ar- 


and fetch it personally. 
We are confident that, 
after what he imagines 
to have been a provi- 
dential escape from a 
severe mangling, he will 
be content to let by- 
tike no action in the 
matter. 


EIT, DON’T IT, 


right at inspections. 


Any H.O. would sit up 


E NO TROUBLES 








cunctatory purpose we usually rely on | disappeared, and thatthe station-master 
Balu, our spot engine-driver. Other; cannot be found. He is thus starved 
drivers may boast that they can drive out, and it is only when in despair he 


safely at high speed or guide crazy 
engines over doubtful permanent-ways 
or do other things that excite wonder 
in the layman, but none can equal Balu 


has boarded the return train that his 

provision store comes to light again. 
One day we heard that the Traffic 

Manager of a British-India line had in- 


_ have been eaten by rats. 


at derailing a train. We have only to 
tell Balu what delay is required; he 
takes charge of the train, and with the 
aid of his brother, a platelayer, a derail- | further that he had come in his own 
ment of the required seriousness takes saloon, a bogey of the latest type, fitted 
place. Nothing could be simpler. The with every modern convenience. 
High Official, unable toobtain any other; Now the Resident and I coveted that 
means of transport, is compelled to saloon. We had long wanted a saloon 
wait six or seven hours on the spot, of that very kind. It could be slung 
leaving us ample time to despatch the on to any train which happened to pass 
State cavalry upon distant mancuvres|and detached on any siding near a 
and to decide which official documents | snipe jheel. We could then sleep over- 
night in the saloon, surrounded by the 
We can only delay a High Official; | modern conveniences, and tumble out 
| we cannot stop his advance altogether ; | at early morn right among the birds. 
So, after personal instructions from 


vaded the State, being ordered from 
Simla to pass judgment on the Arampur 
State Railway system. We learned 


| that would create suspicion. But lesser | — 





was not entered in the dead-stock regis- 
ter. He would be unduly elated by the 
discovery of some discrepancy to report 
and, having among his connections m 
Simla many candidates for our jobs, he 
would spin out the affair to several 
pages of condemnation of us and our 
methods. Or, worse still, he would 
take away the saloon for his own use. 
B. P. W. 
A Political Apology which Should be 
Demanded. 
“At the last election Captain —— won the 


seat from the Liberals with 14,434 votes against 
£10,524 polled by Mr. —~."—Ervening Paper. 





“Exxection Nigur Joys. 

At one famous restaurant in the Strand a 
cocktail party will begin at 11.30 on Friday 
morning, and the results will continue to be 
shown throughout the morning, lunch-time 
and the afternoon.”—Sunday Paper. 

The results of these cocktail-parties ap- 
pear pretty quickly as a rule. 








us, Balu waited until he had got the 

He | 
then, at night, moved the saloon and | 
its sleeping occupant to a siding close | 
up to the buffers, and behind it achieved | 


the morning the Traffic Manager could | 


saloon is still in State | 


rangements for its re- | 
movalor, better, tocome | 


gones be has-beens and } 


We send the letter, | 
not to rubinour victory, | 
but to put ourselves | 


at findinga saloon which | 
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A CHANCE— TO DISTINGUISH ONESELF ! 
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GOOD-BYE TO EVERYTHING! 


I HAVE come to a great decision. I 

| am going to say good-bye to the world. 

| I shall live henceforward entirely among 
shadows and dreams. Why endure any 

| longer these crude encounters with 
warm-faced humanity when in the cool 
sweet two-dimensional world there is 
rest, there is calm ? 

Photography, that siren, has lured 
me since I was a child. Always that 
lure has been increasing. Never was I 
so comfortable in the presence of Clarissa 
as when gazing at her portrait in a 
frame. Still more was that true of 
Uncle Edward. Now, with the latest 
developments of photography, photo- 
graphy both moving and still, I see no 
reason why our life should be burdened 





by meeting in flesh and blood all those 


things are so much more enjoyable when 
witnessed in the shadow world of the 
moving pictures or the back page—the 
only page I ever look at—of the daily 
paper that I read. 

I shall not go to church. Surrounded 
by photographs of eminent divines— 
how young too!—I shall listen to their 
discourses floated to me magically upon 
the air. 

I shall not go tothe Zoological Gardens. 
The captivity of animals, especially 
those of the dog and cat tribe, has 
always seemed to me a little cruel. 
Happily I can now witness the be- 
haviour of the ocelot and the timber 
wolf in their own native haunts. Lions 
and antelopes are brought every morn- 
ing to my breakfast-table. And when 
[ go to the cinema I am as likely to see 
the giant sloth wooing his mate to a 





persons whose simul- 
acra are so much more 
beautiful than them- 
selves 
My own rooms, my 
own company, my own 
little home cinema and 
occasional visits tosome 
great darkened picture- 
house in the Metropolis 
theseshallnow suffice 

me for the rest of my 
days. I shall be like 
the hero of The Prin- 
céss .— 
“ Onasudden, in the midst 

of men and day, 

And while I walked and 
| talked as heretofore, 

I seemed to move among 

a world of ghosts, 
And feel myself the 
shadow of a dream.” 





Of a very good photo- L__ 





“Tr’s ALL RIGHT, MumM—tr’s *ARD-BOILED.’ 





| graph in the old days we used to say 
untruthfully, “ What a speaking like- 
ness |” 

We can now say it (merciful heavens! 
can we not?) with truth. There is no 
stentorian murmur of passion, no shrill 
shriek of maiden avowal that cannot be 
mechanically fitted to the ghostly sem- 
blance of lovers. There is no brazen 
bellow of a politician that need be heard 
from the actual throat of a living man. 
You can get them, and far louder, on 
the screen. 

There is also the silent company of 
| images that moves through the pages 
_ of the daily Press. 

I have decided therefore to retire from 
reality and live amongst these beautiful 
amphisbens for evermore. 


I shall not go to the theatre. This is 
obvious and needs no elaboration. 

I shall not attend any ceremonial, any 
public dinner or any multitudinous 
gathering again. Why should I? These 











, 


I shall not have anyone to stay in this 
house. Especially not the Blistertons, 
Here on my private cinema I have made 
a record of the Blistertons on their last 
visit, with all their comings-out and 
goings-in. And whenever I want the 
Blistertons to stay here again 1 have 
only to darken the drawing-rocm and 
turn the Blistertons on to my own little 
silver screen. Lovely and pleasant in 
their lives are the Blistertons, no doubt, 
but I like them better in their living 
photographs. One does not have to 
get up and fetch them things or ask 
them what they want to do to-day. 
Cousin Frederick I have also with me. 
Cousin Frederick is in Persia, but he is 
also here. You can see him any night 
that you will. If the reel on which he 
is shown were but fitted with a talki- 
phone attachment, you could not only 
—————1 see Cousin Frederick 
| taking a whisky-and- 
|soda in the mysterious 
| lund of roses and night- 
| ingales ; you could even 
hear him saying 
‘“When?” I shall make 
an exception in his 
| favour when he returns 
to England, a conces- 
sion that I would not 
| make to others; I shall 
| meet him in the flesh 
| 





for he has given me a 
| great many good din- 
|ners and he may give 
me some more. Mean- 


at Ispahan. In one por- 
tion of the reel he is 





phonographic accompaniment as a flirt- 
ation between two Hungarian lovers in 
“The Fires of Hell.” 

I shall not smoke much. Ishall find 
it better to draw closely around me the 
semblances of all the greatest and best 
men of the age enjoying cigarettes with 
a heartiness I cannot myself hope to 
attain. It has troubled mea little lately 
to see that they so often wear bandages 
over their eyes, for I prefer to look 
closely at the mesmeric features of these 
authors, these noblemen, these athletes 
when they are in that Nirvana which 
comes to them so immediately and 
surely as they take their first puff at 
a new cigarette. But I shall like to 
have them round me when I want a 
quiet weed, or even when I don’t. I 
shall like to feel how happy they are, 
these good fellows, who have found 
cigarette-perfection in the publicity 
columns. How much happier are they 
than any three-dimensional faces that 





I know! 


‘ing at the tyre of a 
motor-car. 
In the course of time I hope to have 


and carefully arranged, so that at a 
moment's notice, by fitting them to the 
projector, I can be transported to a 
delightful intimacy with any of my 
friends. 

exacting ! 


phone close-ups. But no. 
disloyalty! 


I shall not myself travel to any foreign 


To have all this trouble of passports 


the labour so much more efficiently and 
leave the mind untroubled and the body 
without dust ! 

I shall give up—put down, I believe, 
is the word—the motor-car. Ample for 





me will be the pictures of accidents on 


—————_ 






















and luggage and language when photo- | 
graphs, static or mobilised, undertake 





while I can watch him | 


| lighting a cigarette, and | 
jin another he is look- 


a kind of funerary vault of films, labelled | 


Delightful, and how very un- | 


And if the Carruthers really want to 
buy my dog I wonder whether it would | 
not be more restful to have a few barki- | 
Perish the | 


places. That plainly would be absurd. | 
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the back page, and the rapid motor 
chases on the comic or sensational reels. 

I shali not read. It is not necessary 
any longer to tire the eyes with books. 
History, biography, drama, romance— 
they have all become the property of 
the camera. NordoI understand why 
at this moment living records of history 
are not being made for posterity and 
stored in stone vases at the British 
Museum. Why should the historian of 
the future be asked to struggle with 
musty documents and old letters when 
we can give him ocular facts ? 

I foresee no future for print. Master 
WitiiaM Caxton had his brief day, but 
it is over, or very nearly so. He is 
pounding with the steam-engine to his 
doom. Except for this article I can 
think of nothing that is likely to survive 
until 1979. ... 


How pleasant to be an anchorite, 
surrounded by every familiar and un- 


| familiar presence, listening to every 


known and unknown voice in the world, 
yet owing no obligation to any gross 
corporeal frame! 

I pass then into the arms of my en- 
chanter... Reality, adieu! Evor. 








SOLE CAPRICE. 


THERE lingers romance, of a sort. 

The other night I picked up my 
telephone-receiver to make a call, and 
instantly became an avid listener. 

*. . . and it’s a lovely bit of wood,” 


| came the voice of a man; “he can’t 


fail to be stung by it. When do you 


| propose to bring him?” 


To lunch to-morrow,” a girl replied. 
“ How much are you going to ask him 
for it?” 

“Twelve hundred, I thought,” said 
the man. ‘ Do you think he'll rise to 


| that?” 


“Tf you're careful. He’s mad keen 


| to pick up some good stuff while he’s 
| over. But everything depends on what 
| you give him for lunch.” 


“Oh, he’s that kind, is he? Well, 


| suppose we have caviare—whitebait 
| spring chicken—and a bombe. And 
| L’ve got a really prize——” 


| make any mistake. 


I couldn't resist it. 
““My dear fellow,” I shouted, ‘don’t 
Knock out the 


| whitebait and give him a carefully-done 


| 
| 
| 


Sole Caprice and you 'll have him cold. 
You'll be able to make it guineas. 
There are no better fish in the sea—— re 

I had spoken only just in time. 
There was a buzz and a click that made 
my ears sing. Then the prim voice of 


| the operator— 


‘Number, please.” 
“There ’s too much baiting on this 


| line,” I said coldly, and rang off. 


‘ 

















Owner-driver (happily). ““1 ALWAYS THINK THE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF A MOTOR 
ING HOLIDAY IS THAT IT AUTOMATICALLY SOLVES THE LUGGAGE PROBLEM.” 











TO A YOUNG PHEASANT. 


Atom of innocence 
In the long grass, 

Never a pin o’ sense 
Babyhood has, 

Taking such chances— 
Men's boots are so thick, 

And even St. FrAnNcIs, 

Besandalled Str. Francis, 

For all his fond fancies 
Might tread on a chick. 

Life is so pretty too— 
Lilac and that— 

It would be a pity to 
Quit it, squashed flat, 

A small cocky-olly 
Spread-eagled in June; 

And June is so jolly, 

So pretty and jolly, 

And death is such folly 
And life such a boon. 





And keeper's a dutiful 
Sort of a soul, 
And ant-eggs are beautiful, 
Simply top-hole ; 
And if there's a teaching, 
A moral to weigh, 
In shells that lie bleaching 
(Twelve-bore) that lie bleaching, 
Lie bleaching, lie bleaching 
Beneath the white may, 
Why, bother such preaching 
On such a fine day 
Is all J can say, 
And let ant-eggs be ant-eggs, 
And long may ants lay! 

P. B.C. 
“Part of the huge crowd that watched the 
great fire in High-street, Oxford, on Saturday, 

when 50,000 records were destroyed.” 

Caption in Daily Paper. 
This leaves even Sir Henry SEGRAVE 
well behind. 
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PERILS OF THE DEEP. 


Tue proud new owner, cook and cap- 
tain bold, etc. (hereinafter called “I"’), 
of the twenty-eight-foot Nancy motor- 
boat, burst into the drawing-room, where 
the bosun, midshipmite and so forth 
(better known as Jane) was busily sew- 
ing something totally unconnected with 
seafaring matters. 

* Who says romance is dead ? ” 
claimed, 

‘I never,” said Jane indignantly and 
with a certain lack of style. 

“Just look at this,” I said, waving 
a large and important-looking docu- 
ment. 

Can't; too busy,” she said, and then 
with a sigh, “ You may read it to me if 
you m , if you like.” 

[ took a deep breath and began. * ‘In 
the Name of God, Amen.’ ”’ 

“ Well, it's nice and short anyway,” 
said Jane hopefully. 

“That's only the beginning,” I said. 

Jane remarked less hopefully, “ It 
seemed kind of final to me.” 

| took another deep breath and went 
on hurriedly, “‘ McBoodle, McBoodle, 
Strathspey & Co. as well in their own 
name as for and in the name and names 


I ex- 





to whom the: same ; doth may or shall 
appertain in part or in all Doth make 
assurance and causeth themselves and 
them and every of them to be assured 
lost or not lost at and from———’ ”’ 
“T don't quite get that,” said Jane. 
“What about taking it over again a 
little more legato? = 
I breathed even more deeply and took 
it over again. 
Jane shook her head. ‘If it wasn’t 
for the language [ should think it was 
one of these modern poets. By the way, 
what 7s it?” 
“Well,” said I, “it seems to be con- 
nected with the Nancy's insurance. But 
listen to this: ‘Touching the Adven- 
tures and Perils which the said Cor por- 
ation are contented to bear and do take 
upon them in this Voyage, they are of 
the Seas Men of War Fire Enemies 
Pirates Rovers Thieves Jettizons Let- 
ters of Mart and Countermart Surprisals 
Takings at Sea Arrests Restraints and 
Detainments of all Kings Princes and 
People of what nation condition or 
quality soever Barratry of the Master 
and Mariners and of all other Perils 
Losses and Misfortunes vg 

[ broke off here. It is so difficult to 
render adequately a fine prose passage 











of all and sorery other person or persons 











like this when it contains no stops ex- | 








cept one lonely comma, Besides here 
was matter for discussion. 

* Do you fully realise the possibilities 
of the Nancy?” Lasked. ‘ Thrills be- 
yond the dreams of WaLLAcr. Suppose 
we met a pirate——" 

“Or a jettizon ?” interrupted Jane. 

“And what would you do with a 
letter of mart or, still worse, counter- 
mart? And supposing we got the 
chance of arresting, restraining or de 
taining a king or prince- 


‘Rather tiresome to have to detain | 


him in the cabin, seeing it's only a day- 
cabin,” said Jane. “ Where would the 
master and mariners go if it rained ? 


They couldn't very well share the cabin 


with an infuriated king or prince, unless 


of course he was in irons, and even 


then there might be a certain lack of | 


geniality——”" 


“Perhaps a pirate or rove 


would | 


come along and we could throw him to | 


them or make him walk the boat-hook 
or something,” I suggested. ‘ By the 
way, I'm just wondering what the 
other ‘ Perils Losses and Misfortunes’ 
are likely to be. It strikes me that 
things are looking dangerous; I'm be- 
ginning to regret buying this ship. 
| However,” I said, glancing further down 
ithe page, “this looks a bit better; i 
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AFTER THE FIGHT. 


“A BIT SHORT IN THE BLADE; BUT STILL 


BALDWIN 


Mr. 
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“ 


[’VE BEEN IN 


Stranger. 


IDIOT. 
Aged Native. “WELL, SIR, 1T BE 
CLERK OF THE COUNCIL THEY ‘AVI 


we are to be ‘Free from all 
Average on Corn Flour Fish Salt Fruit 
and Seed unle:s General or the Ship be 
stranded.’ ” 

‘I didn't 
general,’ 


seems 


know there was to be a 
said Jane. “One of those 
amphibious admiral-generals they used 
to have in the good old days, I suppose; 
or a general of marines perhaps. How 


sad if he were stranded without a ship! | 


THIS PLACE 
HAVE YOU GOT SUCH THINGS?” 
LIKE THIS 

COMBINED ALL 





| 


But it’s nice to think we are free from | 


Average. I should hate to be saddled 
with a thing like that.” 

“ Yes,”’ said I; ‘and what's more we 
are ‘free from Average on Sugar Rum 
Hides Skins Hemp Flax Rice and To 
bacco under 5 per cent.’ What about 
trying some rice-running? I see that 
we are insured with all our Ordnance, 
also with our ‘ Tackle Apparel Etc.’ ” 

“That's lucky,” said Jane, holding 
up her sewing. “I can take this on 
board without a qualm.” 

She looked out of the window at the 
small motor-boat peacefully anchored 
at our little pier and sighed. ‘It does 
seem a pity,” she mused, “that the 
Nancy is safely reposing on an inland 
loch six hundred feet above the sea.” 








| Things which could have been Expressed 


More Kindly. 

‘Miss -— was nearly poisoned at one time 
So she said at the meeting of the —— Guard 
tans on Tuesday. When she stated that she 
had been nearly poiséned the features of the 
mem bers expressed regret,”"—Jrish Paper. 
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FOR AN HOUR, AND I HAVEN'T YET SEEN 
THe RuraL District 
THREE OFFICES IN ME.” 


COUNCIL 


TKE LID ON THE LIDO. 
Tue Lido is a happy isle; 
Its banks are smooth and sunny ; 
It always does the thing in style 
And costs a lot of money ; 
For there Earth's beautiful and rich 
(Or both) combine to jostle ; 
The bills attain their highest pitch, 
The taxes are colossal. 


They would not all of them, one 
hears, 

Do much in beauty prizes ; 

You'd find them various in years 
And equally in sizes; 

Not thus the Lido stands alone 
In Europe's panoramas, 

But for the wide-flung passion shown 
For feminine pyjamas. 


They wear them, though I'm told the 
heat 
Is moderate in Venice, 
On all occasions, when at meat, 
For dancing, or at tennis ; 
Those garments in their myriad 
hues 
Compose a glorious bouquet 
Which fairly gives Palm Beach the 
blues 
And simply knocks Le Touquet. 


A scene so radiant in its charm 
Should thaw the very sternest, 

And in sheer opulence disarm 
Reform, however earnest ; 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT OR 


THE VILLAGE 


"AD TO ECONOMISE, AND AS I AM THE 








So glad a galaxy, a sight 
So unreserved and beany, 
Ought somehow to elude a bite 
From Signor Mussouin1. 


But no. ‘Tis said his ducal hand 
Intends to come down heavy 
On that alluring strip of land 
And all its festive bevy ; 
That, be their wishes what they may, 
Those maidens and their ma-mas, 
When open to the light of day, 
Are not to wear pyjamas. 


O Duce, pause before you strike! 
I beg you, don’t be hasty; 

The articles that you dislike 
Are really rather tasty ; 

Think of the hotel-keepers too ; 
Think of the high-class drapers ; 

And ponder on the harm you'd do 
To our Society papers. 


Or, eve you stubbornly consign 
Those garments to effacement, 
Couldn't you somehow draw a live 
At age, or at displacement ? 
Spare, I entreat, the slim and straight, 
Whose charms should not be hidden ; 
For those above a certain weight 
They well might be forbidden. 
Dum-Dum. 








“The following University payers have been 
awarded full flues at Oxford . . .” 
Daily Paper. 
Pay or no pay, the blues seem inevit- 





able after this. 
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MR. PUNCH’S TALKS. 


‘This week we resume our series of Talks on 
Music, though, owing to the volatile tempera- 
ment of our musical Talker we cannot under- 
take that the series will not be interrupted 
again.) 

GUIDE TO MUSIC. 


T1I.—Cantata. 
To-pay I propose to deal with the 


| Cantata, a subject which for me is a 
_ painful one, for it recalls one of the 
| most humiliating and alarming events 


of my boyhood. 
The Cantata may be described, I be- 


| lieve, as a semi-dramatic form of com- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| should be able to act! \ 
| and few actors able to 


| ab least takes practical 


| message. 


| Seven Plagues. 


| position for solo voices and chorus, with 


instrumental accompaniments. It has 
features in common with the oratorio ; 


| that is to say, it is performed in a con- 


cert-hall without scenery or costume, 


Although at first sight an illogical form, 


| packed with masters and parents, and 
|worse, far worse—with captains of 

cricket and football, with prefects and 
‘heads of houses and celebrated fives- 
| players. Mind you, the thing would 
‘have been far different had we been 
| sopranos. The whole school thrilled 

always to young Carter minor's singing 

of “Cherry Ripe” or some other sympa- 
| thetic soprano solo. The px ssession of 
ithe school treble was a source of pride 
ito the most athletic houses, and was 
‘considered almost equal to a place in 
lthe XI. But an alto—no! No house 
| thought anything of having an alto in 
‘the choir, and to make oneself con- 
_ spicuous by singing in alto at the School 
|concert was regarded as definitely dis- 

creditable. Further, I was well aware 
| that my particular duet had no qualities 


| but it is much shorter ; and it has been | likely to overcome this general prejudice 
| well deseribed as the larva of oratorio. 


and to endear me to the senior boys in 
my dormitory. Quite the contrary. 





standing halfway be- 
tween the stage and the 
concert-platform, in one 
way it is the most sen- 
sible of all. Providence 
in its wisdom has or- 
dained that few singers 


sing; and the cantata 


cognisance of this. If 
Grand Opera had recog- 
nised it too the world 
would have been spared 
a great deal of pain and 
suffering. 

The words of a Can- 
tata are, as a rule, of 
a& serious and even a 
Biblical character. In- WW. 











“IN MAY HE SINGS ALL DAY; 
IN JUNE HE CHANGES HIS TUNE.” 


R THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 
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Weil, between the moment when we 
poor altos advanced to the edge of 
the platform and the moment when | 
began to sing, there were three pages 
of introductory diddle-diddle music. 
And during this time I stood and more 
and more nervously surveyed the Head 
of my House, the captain of cricket 
and the other young gentlemen named 
above. The other alto was ten yards 
away, on the far side of the conductor; 
behind me the orchestra raged, and | | 
stood miserably pulling off my waist- | 
coat buttons. 
Then at last the great moment came. 

J 

; 





The music-master gave me a cruel look, 
I lifted up my pure but unpopular alto | 
and uttered the following words 


“Their land brought forth frogs.” 
And not once only, but twice 

‘* Their land brought forth frogs.’' | 
And not simply like that, but with 
—————7 variations in semi- 
quavers 


** F'r0-0-0-0-0 £3, 


F’r0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0 Ogs, 
F'r-0-0-0-0-0-0-« ogs, | 
. : - | 
i rogs, frogs frogs, 
frogs P 


I then had a rest, and 
the orchestra played a 
page of diddle-diddle | 
music. J caught the | 
eye of the house bully 
just as | 
second 
which was 


made my 


observation, 


‘Frogs! Even in their 
King’s quarters.”’ 

The eve of the house- | 
bully looked unutterable 
things and the orchestra | 








deed I cannot at the moment recall a 
single Cantata which has a frivolous 
The one I remember best is 
concerned with the misfortunes of the 
Israelites in Egypt at the time of the 
I forget the names of 


| the work and the composer, but I re- 








member vividly a certain contralto duet 
which has to do with frogs. 

This work was performed at the school 
concert at the end of my first term at 
a certain public school. I was one of 
the choir altos, and indeed, young as I 
was, the second-best alto in the school. 
No colours, unfortunately, are given for 
choral singing ; but if they dete should 
have won my alto-cap easily. And the 
principal alto and I were deputed to 
sing this ghastly duet about frogs. 

Imagine the ordeal. Two small and 
shivering figuresin Eton coats and white 
ties, almost invisible in fact but feel- 
ing ourselves as conspicuous as giants, 
we advanced to the edge of the platform 
and blinked at the great hall, which was 


You may therefore imagine my feel- 
ings as, growing accustomed to the 
light, I picked out gradually among 
the audience the disapproving faces of 
the Head of my House, the captains 
of cricket and football and the alarm- 
ing third-year tyrant of my dormitory. 
And this situation was made worse 
by the carelessness of the composer 
(whose name I forget). Whatever his 
name he is (or was) of a garrulous 
habit of mind. If he has some simple 
phrase to deal with, such as, shall we 
say, “Black is not white,” he is in- 
capable of giving it musical expression 
without repeating it about fifteen times, 
till one really does not care whether 
black is white or green or blue or what. 
Moreover he has a misplaced affection 
for orchestral playing. Between each 
vocal remark he likes to have two or 
three lines of orchestra, and nearly 
always it is what I may call diddle- 
diddle music—a succession of quavers 
wandering vaguely about. 








___! raced away again. After 
that the senior alto came in, and he, if | 
I remember right, had a line abou! lice | 
or other vermin. 
* Lice,” he sang. oe 
“ And creeping things innumerable. | 
* Frogs!” I retorted. 
And diddle-diddle went the orchestra. | 
And soon. I forget exactly how the | 
duet concluded ; but I know there was a 
very spirited ensemble, in which the two 
altos chirped simultaneously about their 
respective plagues, and the orchestra 
with great enthusiasm made music 
descriptive of locusts, fevers and de- | 
structive frogs. And I know that that | 
night I was publicly beaten in the dor- | 
mitory. 
So much for Cantata, in my opinion 
a poor form of music. 
(Next week—Tur Deputy System.) 
A. P.H. | 
J 











What Cricketers Need. 
‘“‘nnnnta.r-oxsxn&.es4£detaoinshrdulnuilod 
arar. That counts for a great deal in a touring | 
side,"’—Previncial Evening Paper. 
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| Tue London lion he shook his head : 


| You and I and the cub,” said he; 


| Quietly and without a fuss 
| All the people inside the bus 


| That was wherethey meant to get down! 
| And the bus went on with the lions in it. 


“A teashop, please,” said the lion 
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LIONS AT TEA. 


‘I'm getting fearfully tired,” he said, 
“Of all these people seeing us fed. 
What ts there about the way wo eat 
That makes it a kind of public treat ? 
How would it be, my dear, if we, 


‘ Borrowed,” he said, “ the keeper's key 
And went and watched Them having | 
their tea?" 


Out of the Zoo you might have seen 
them 

Stalk next day with the cub between 
them 

And hail a bus in Camden Town. 


Recollected that very minute 


briefly. 
The conductor, he said nothing, chiefly. 
He stepped and tapped on the driver's 
pane ; 
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‘Lions, mate," the conductor said ; 
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yr. “RK RE Y'ARE—-THREE A PENNY-~ME LAST 
‘Set of lions,” he said ; “ go steady.” 
The driver, he never turned his head. 

‘« ions, Bill,” the conductor said, 

(nd so at Lyons’ the bus stopped dead. 


“Now,” said the cub, ‘shall we see 
them eat ? 

Look at them waiting 
sweet ? 

ach at his feeding-place sits ready ; 

Now they ‘re beginning—oh, what fun ! 

The keepers are feeding them one by one 


aren't they 


“That man there's been given a bun ; 

Why don’t they snatch it from his 
table ? 

Are they afraid, or aren't they able ? 

Oh, what a little each one gets! 

(Father, beware of pickpockets.) 

Why do they all eat different things ? 

Must they eat what their keeper brings ? 

There 's one pouring another's tea ; 

Is she his mate, or will she be? 

Look at the pile of cakes they share; 

They must be a most important pair. 

One's got nothing—how unkind! 

None of the keepers seems to mind! 

“« Let's go inside the door now, Dad... . 

The one near you has dropped his cake. 

Father, why do his fingers shake ? 





| Then the lion spoke, with a roar like 


ARL | 635 : 








Two.” 


Why does he suddenly sit so still ? 

Is it because he's had his fill? 

Why do they seream and all stop 
eating, 

And jump about and upset the seating ? 

Is it because the food is bad ? 

Why do they rush towards the door ? 

Are they going to be given more? 

Or is it the end of the feed, | wonder?” 


thunder ; 
‘* Feed,” he said 
feeding ? 
Sitting about at tables reading! 
Fiddling with a piece of bun! 
And before their feed is well begun 
Rushing away and leaving—look ! 
More than half the stuff untasted ? 
Did you ever see such a good chance 
wasted ?” 
And he roared till the very teacups 
shook. 


“do they call that 


‘¢Come on back to the Zoo,” he said, 

‘*We shall have to let. them see us 
fed ; 

We must show them again, poor things, 
I see, 





The proper way to enjoy their tea.” 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Eur JANNINGS THE GREAT. 

WuHEN a cinema theatre such as the 
comfortable Plaza (where one walks on 
velvet and is shown to one’s seat by 
trousered nymphs) has both a talking 
and a silent film in the programme and 
is full to overflowing, both parties may, 
I suppose, claim a victory. But as a 
matter of fact I feel sure that the real 


| magnet last week was not The Dummy, 


which talks, but Eas Jannines, who 
in The Sins of the Fathers relies upon 
his own genius and a few captions. 
For genius he truly has; the cinema 
was made for JANNINGS and JANNINGS 
was made for the cinema. 

[ amsoconvinced that it was J ANNINGS 
who filled the house that I here beseech 
one of London’s managers to chance his 
luck with a series of JANNINGS’ revivals. 





PLAT DU JOUR. 


THE WAITER BECOMES A PROUD FATHER. 


| Spengler (First style) . Mr. Emin Jannines. 





There is some wonderful material to call 
upon—The Last Command, The Last 
Laugh, The Patriot, to name those only 
—and I am confident that there would 
be plenty of support, for one never dis- 
cusses the movies in company without 
hearing the regret expressed that films 
change so often. Such is the embarrass- 
ment of riches in this feverish and 
wasteful industry that only very rarely 
is there a long run, and if one misses the 
first representation months may pass 
before the opportunity comes again. 

It is JaNniyes’ destiny as an actor to 
be in adversity, or, at any rate, to be 
doomed ; and in The Sins of the Fathers 
this sombre tradition holds good. As 
the Father, however, or Wilhelm Speng- 
ler, an American citizen of Teutonic 
origin, he is not so very sinful, being— 
first as waiter and then as restaurant 





proprietor—an exemplary character un- 
til on a festive night, after a little too 
much to drink, he kisses the wrong girl. 
Left a widower, he is foolish enough— 
but still not sinful—to marry her and 


JW own 


A GENTLEMAN OF PARTS. 
Spengler (Second style). 


to allow one of her followers to lure him 
into the bootlegging business, at which 
he quickly amasses a gigantic fortune. 
Still no positive sin ; nothing more than 
a little law-breaking. But then in his 
weakness he loses control of affairs and 
permits a synthetic whisky to take the 
place of the old honest smuggled Scotch, 
and one of its first victims is his own 





Spengler (Third siyle—to too obvious villain). 
“You DON’T SUPPOSE THAT, OUTSIDE THIS 
FILM, YOU WOULD HAVE INVOLVED ME IN 
THIS BOOTLEGGING BUSINESS? ” 


son, whom he has worshipped ever 
since he was born and who is now 
twenty. 

All in one night the boy is blinded. 





Spengler is arrested and his wife and 
her confederate steal his money and 
abscond. It is terrible to sit there in 
the comfortable Plaza seats and see 





these two rifling the good man’s safe | 





and no one to slug them! I say “good | 
man” because he so emphatically js | 

. . ¢ J 
good. More than good, he is admirable, | 


and we love him. 
demeanour as defying the Volstead 
Amendment could call for no censure 
from us, and we know that the intro- 


Such a trifling mis. | 


duction of wood-aleohol was due to his | 


nefarious partner. 


By “Sins of the | 


Fathers" the author means either the | 
poor dear fellow’s one lapse from sobri- | 
ety or his passion for and pride in his | 
son Jom: emotions which as a matter | 
of fact turned him to rum-running in | 


order that Tom might be educated as a 
gentleman. 





THE EMPTY CHAIR STUNT 


AGAIN 


The story may not be too credible 
the eight years passed ‘“orr,” during 
which Spengler rises from a small mort- 
gaged restaurant to the splendour of 
Park Drive, still living with the same 


utterly worthless wife, need a good deal | 


of explanation—but it holds the atten- 


tion and its metal is worthy enough for | 


JANNINGS to turn it to gold. 


And this | 


he does. It is an epic of loving paternity. | 
Spengler may not be a sinner, but he is | 


a father to the core. Whether as the 


simple ecstatic father of a first-born son, | 
dancinground theroom; or thesolicitous | 
father of that same son a few years | 


later when his arithmetic lesson is to9 
much for him: or the excited father 
of the youth fresh from success at 
college, he is perfect. There is no milder 
word for it. 


And everything that he | 


does has dignity and an attention to | 


detail that ischarming. The culminat- | 





—— 
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Mistress (to new Cook, who has sent in uneatable dinner and breakfast), “ HAVE YOU HAD ANY EXPERIENCE IN COOKING?” 


Cook. ““ No, Ma’am.” 
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Mistress. ““ THEN WHY DID YOU TAKE THE PLACE?” 








Cook. “WELL, YOU SEE, Ma’AM, L’M ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED AND MY FIONSY THOUGHT [ OUGHT TO HAVE SOME PRACTICE.” 





A  — 




















| ing touch comes when Spengler, now a| pletest division or cleavage between 
waiter again at some big Coney Island | the new and the old might be secured— 
| cafeteria, prepares for his blinded son 


| is thus recognised. 
! 


exactly the same kind of meal that | 


a couple of dozen of the most agile 
dancing girls | ever saw performed 


twenty years before he had prepared for| evolutions with flawless unanimity. 
| the little perplexed mathematician, and 


Almost too agitat- 


| ing a moment. 


Both photography and acting are 
good throughout, and Miss Rutn Crat- 
TERTON as the second Mrs. Spengler, and 
Barry Norton as the victim of wood 
alcohol, are particularly excellent. Miss 


| CHATTERTON we had just seen before in 
| a very different and speaking part in 


The Dummy, and she was excellent there 
too, but I cannot endorse the manage- 
ment’s claim that it is a‘ 100 percent all- 
talking picture.” Barely 33-and-a third. 
The voices were sometimes not to be 
heard at all, and sometimes they beat 


| upon the ear until one winced, so that 
| a notice printed twice on the pro- 


gramme seemed to be almost too appro- 
priate: “ Silence is requested for the 


| complete enjoyment of Talking Pic- 


| 


tures.” 
After The Dummy—so that the com- 





They are called Mangan Tillerettes ; and 
I was amused to think that on the next 
day, the historic Thursday, the legs of 
such of them as were over twenty-one 
would be conveying their owners by 
leaps and bounds to the poll. E. V.L, 








HUMPS v. PUMPS. 

[** Mean; of communication have been im- 
proved and Western methods have been intro- 
duced, so that whereas formerly people rode 
on camels and donkeys, they now drive in 
motor-cars.’’"—Article in Sunday Paper on 
‘* Progress in the Hedjaz.”’) 

Tue foregoing statement has, one 
gathers, the authority of His Excellency 
the Sheikh Harez Waunsa, the Hedjaz 
Minister of Education. In any event 
one need not question the accuracy of 
the facts; but whether the petrolising 
of the desert represents essential pro- 
gress may perhaps be a matter of con- 
troversy. 








Personally I am no lover of the 
donkey—his kind have played me too 
many a scurvy trick in the past—and | 
I am prepared to admit at once its in- | 
feriority as a means of transit to | 
almost anything at all on wheels, With 
regard to the camel the position is less 
clear. It may be true that the animal 
has failed to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in modern locomotion, 
but it still nevertheless has its points. 

For sheer comfort of course one would 
choose a car every time. And probably, 
from the point of view of general smart- 
ness of appearance, the body-line of the 
latest saloon cars must be considered 
definitely more graceful than that 
of the camel. But at the same time 
the practical traveller should not over- 
look that camel-hair is capable of resist- 
ing the effects of the Kastern sun much 
better than cellulose or even the newer 
fabric car-coverings, and that it does 
not show the dust to the same extent. 

It may be conceded that a big ob- 
jection to the camel is that it is difficult 
to start up from cold. Ignition is by 
the old-fashioned stick or lash method 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Emi Jannincs THE GREAT. 

WHEN a cinema theatre such as the 
comfortable Plaza (where one walks on 
velvet and is shown to one’s seat by 
trousered nymphs) has both a talking 
and a silent film in the programme and 
is full to overflowing, both parties may, 
| I suppose, claim a victory. But as a 
| matter of fact I feel sure that the real 
magnet last week was not The Dummy, 
which talks, but Ea Jannines, who 
in The Sins of the Fathers relies upon 
his own genius and a few captions. 
For genius he truly has; the cinema 
was made for Jannines and JANNINGS 
was made for the cinema. 

I amsoconvinced that it wasJ ANNINGS 
who filled the house that I here beseech 
one of London’s managers to chance his 
| luck with a series of JANNINGS’ revivals. 





proprietor—an exemplary character un- 
til on a festive night, after a little too 
much to drink, he kisses the wrong girl. 
Left a widower, he is foolish enough— 
but still not sinful—to marry her and 





J Wows. 


A GENTLEMAN 
Spengler (Second style). 


OF PARTS. 


to allow one of her followers to lure him 
into the bootlegging business, at which 
he quickly amasses a gigantic fortune. 
Still no positive sin ; nothing more than 
a little law-breaking. But then in his 
weakness he loses control of affairs and 
permits a synthetic whisky to take the 
place of the old honest smuggled Scotch, 
and one of its first victims is bis own 


| PLAT 





| 


DU 
THE WAITER BECOMES A PROUD FATHER. 


JOUR. 


| Spengler (First style) . Mr. Emu. JANNINGS. 
There is some wonderful material to call 
| upon—The Last Command, The Last 
| Laugh, The Patriot, to name those only 
| —and I am confident that there would 
| be plenty of support, for one never dis- 
cusses the movies in company without 
| hearing the regret expressed that films 
| change so often. Such is the embarrass- 
| ment of riches in this feverish and 
| wasteful industry that only very rarely 
is there a long run, and if one misses the 
first representation months may pass 
| before the opportunity comes again. 

It is Janniyes’ destiny as an actor to 
be in adversity, or, at any rate, to be 
doomed ; and in The Sins of the Fathers 
this sombre tradition holds good. As 
the Father, however, or Wilhelm Speng- 
ler, an American citizen of Teutonic 
origin, he is not so very sinful, being— 


FILM, YOU 
THIS BOOTLEGGING BUSINESS? ” 


son, whom he has worshipped ever 
since he was born and who is now 
twenty. 








first as waiter and then as restaurant 
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: Spengler (Third siyle—to too obvious villain). 
‘You DON’T SUPPOSE THAT, OUTSIDE THIS 


WOULD HAVE INVOLVED ME IN 


Spengler is arrested and his wife and 
her confederate steal his money and 
abscond. It is terrible to sit there in 
the comfortable Plaza seats and see 
these two rifling the good man's safe 
and no one to slug them! I say “good 
man” because he so emphatically is 
good. More than good, he is admirable, 
and we love him. 


Amendment could call for no censure 
from us, and we know that the intro- 


nefarious partner. 
poor dear fellow’s one lapse from sobri- 


ety or his passion for and pride in his 
son Jom: emotions which as a matter 


gentleman. 





THE EMPTY CHAIR STUNT AGAIN. 
The story may not be too credible 
the eight years passed “orr,”’ during 
which Spengler rises from a small mort- 
gaged restaurant to the splendour of 
Park Drive, still living with the same 
utterly worthless wife, need a good deal 
of explanation—but it holds the atten- 
tion and its metal is worthy enough for | 
JANNINGS to turn it to gold. And this | 
he does. It is an epic of loving paternity. | 
Spengler may not be a sinner, but he is 
a father to the core. Whether as the 
simple ecstatic father of a first-born son, 
dancing round theroom; orthesolicitous | 
father of that same son a few years 
later when his arithmetic lesson is too 
much for him; or the excited father 
of the youth fresh from success at 
college, he is perfect. There is no milder | 
word for it. And everything that he | 
does has dignity and an attention to | 





All in one night the boy is blinded. 


detail that ischarming. The culminat- | 





Such a trifling mis. | 
demeanour as defying the Volstead | 


duction of wood-alcohol was due to his | 


By “Sins of the | 
Fathers ” the author means either the | 


of fact turned him to rum-running in | 
order that Tom might be educated as a | 
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Mistress (to new Cook, who has sent in uneatable dinner and breakfast). “HAVE YOU HAD ANY EXPERIENCE IN COOKING?” 


Cook. “No, Ma’am.” 
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Mistress. “ THEN WHY DID YOU TAKE THE PLACE?” 


Cook, ““ WELL, YOU SEE, MA’AM, |'’M ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED AND MY FIONSY THOUGHT [I OUGHT TO HAVE SOME PRACTICE.” 








waiter again at some big Coney Island 
cafeteria, prepares for his blinded son 
exactly the same kind of meal that 











the new and the old might be secured— 


'a couple of dozen of the most agile 
| dancing girls 1 ever saw performed 


twenty years before he had prepared for|evolutions with flawless unanimity. 


the little perplexed mathematician, and 
is thus recognised. Almost too agitat- 
ing a moment. 

Both photography and acting are 
good throughout, and Miss Rutn Cuar- 
TERTON as the second Mrs. Spengler, and 
Barry Norton as the victim of wood 
alcohol, are particularly excellent. Miss 


| CHATTERTON we had just seen before in 
| a very different and speaking part in 


The Dummy, and she was excellent there 
too, but I cannot endorse the manage- 
ment’s claim that it is a‘ 100 percent all- 
talking picture.” Barely 33-and-a third. 
The voices were sometimes not to be 
heard at all, and sometimes they beat 


| upon the ear until one winced, so that 
| &@ notice printed twice on the pro- 
| gramme seemed to be almost too appro- 
| priate: “ Silence is requested for the 
| complete enjoyment of Talking Pic- 
| tures.” 


After The Dummy—so that the com- 





They are called Mangan Tillerettes; and 
[ was amused to think that on the next 
day, the historic Thursday, the legs of 
such of them as were over twenty-one 
would be conveying their owners by 
leaps and bounds to the poll. E.V.L. 








HUMPS v. PUMPS. 

(Mean; of communication have been im- 
proved and Western methods have been intro- 
duced, so that whereas formerly people rode 
on camels and donkeys, they now drive in 
motor-cars.’’-—Article in Sunday Paper on 
nie Progress in the Hedjaz.’”} 

Tue foregoing statement has, one 
gathers, the authority of His Excellency 
the Sheikh Harez Waunsa, the Hedjaz 
Minister of Education. In any event 
one need not question the accuracy of 
the facts; but whether the petrolising 
of the desert represents essential pro- 
gress may perhaps be a matter of con- 
troversy. 





Personally I am no lover of the 
donkey—his kind have played me too | 
many a scurvy trick in the past—and | 
I am prepared to admit at once its in- 
feriority as a means of transit to | 
almost anything at all on wheels. With 
regard to the camel the position is less 
clear. It may be true that the animal 
has failed to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in modern locomotion, 
but it still nevertheless has its points. 

For sheer comfort of course one would 
choose a car every time. And probably, 
from the point of view of general smart- 
ness of appearance, the body-line of the 
latest saloon cars must be considered 
definitely more graceful than that 
of the camel. But at the same time 
the practical traveller should not over- 
look that camel-hair is capable of resist- 
ing the effects of the Eastern sun much 
better than cellulose or even the newer 
fabric car-coverings, and that it does 
not show the dust to the same extent. 

It may be conceded that a big ob- 
jection to the camel is that it is difficult 
to start up from cold. Ignition is by 
the old-fashioned stick or lash method 
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am still trying to prove it) en- 
tirely a matter of practice. But 
the camel’s gear-box, while 
soundly enough constructed, is 
extraordinarily difficult to con- 
trol from the driving seat. 

As to running costs there can 
be no question that the camel 
comes out on top. Even the 
7-h.p. petrol engine will not give 
more than fifty m.p.g. under 
| the most favourable conditions, 
| whereas my recollection, based 
| on my own experience in Egypt 
and Palestine, fortified by a 
recent re-reading of Revolt in the 
Desert, is that the light touring 





| camel can do considerably more 


| effort. 


than that with no apparent 
Even the heavier com- 


| mercial models can be relied 


upon to exceed fifty to the gal- 


| lon. Besides, one has to bear in 


| the two types of fuel. 
| filling stations have for long been 


mind the relative availability of 
Water- 


established at suitable points 
on the desert highways, and 
there is a more or less regular 
if restricted supply. Petrol, on 


| the other hand, has to be im- 
| ported and stored, and it is 
| rumoured that the erection of 
| petrol-pumps is calling forth a 


vigorous protest fromthe Society 
for the Preservation of Hedjaz 
Beauty Spots, who consider that 
the pumps compare unfavourably 


| with the old-fashioned oases. 


But perhaps it is when one 
comes to consider the question 


| of general reliability that one 


finds the superiority of the 
camel over the motor-car most 
marked. The camel requires 
little attention beyond an ade- 
quate supply of fuel and a very 
occasional wash-down ; engine, 
carburettor and tyre troubles are 
practically unknown ; and there 
is of course no necessity to 
carry spares. Finally there is 
the fact, a most important con- 
sideration for the man of moder- 
ate means, that camels of all 
types command very much 
higher second-hand values. 





“To-night at 8 p.m., 





LAWTON. 


and is very uncertain. In the matter 
of gear-changing too the motorist has 
distinct advantages over the camel- 
driver. Perfectly smooth gear-changing 
on the modern car is (so I am told; 1 









Frank Wooiey in ‘ Youna Wooptry.’” 
Provincial Theatre Advt. 

Not to be confused, of course, with the} Wyndham’s give us good measure: 
well-known Kent cricketer, Frank three-and-a-quarter hours of tonic 


Squalid, the Medea of Evrirines and 
the Jane Clegg of Mr. St. Jonn Ervixe, 
“Jane Cuece anp THe Mepgea” I wonder if Miss Sypiz Tuornpixe 

(WynDHAM's). is to be convicted of deliberate and 
In these days of theatrical perform-!vindictive feminist propaganda timed 
for the stiffening of the resolu- 
tion of the flapper about to vote, 
Certainly in both these plays 
woman is overwhelmingly the 
masterful force ; both end, if not 
exactly happily, atleast triumph- 
antly for the woman: uncom- 


AT THE PLAY. 


mercial traveller, dismisses him 






him to kiss his children o) 


r his 


Yy mother, or, incidentally, even 


MU; 


the safe cover of the chariot of 
the Sun, the unlucky Jason as he 
lies a-dying upon the steps of 
her Corinthian villa. I think 
Medea’'s impassioned speeches 


DOMESTIC 


SCENE AT THE CLEGGS’. 
Jane Clegg 
Jennie Clegg 
Mrs. Clegg 
Johnnie Clegg 


Miss SYBIL THORNDIKE, 
Miss Mary Casson, 

Miss CLARE GREET. . 
Miss ANN Casson. young ladies of the Chorus on 
the woes of women and the 
way they are put upon generally 
may be fairly regarded as one of 
the earliest meetings in the equal 


closed. Perhaps Miss THory- 
DIKE’S purpose indeed was com- 


i =} “pe PO UMA memorative, not provocative. 


il! 
\\ 
ih | 
thi" 


Jane Clegg wears well and 
dates hardly at all. It is nearly 
twenty years since it was first 
presented, and no doubt the 
recognition of the more or less 
equal rights of women and men 
has advanced less among the 
Cleggs of our day than among 
those who are socially above or 
below them. Miss THornDIKE 


righteousness of the advanced 
Jane. Mr. Lewis Casson suc- 


naturally suited to his gifts and 
methods, in conveying the shifty 
meanness of this unlikeable little 
Mr. Perer RipcEway. drifter, and at the same time, 
Mr. Lewis Casson. and in accordance with the 

author’s intention, winning for 
him at the end some sympathy because 
of the too complete worthiness and 
heartlessness of the sorely-tried and 
unyielding Jane. 
and Ann Casson effectively present the 


ANOTHER DOMESTIC SCENE AT THE CLEGGS’. 
Mr. Munce 
Henry Clegg . 


ances truncated to meet the claims of 
diners and dancers, the management at 


gloom—Gloom Exalted and Gloom 





to Canada, not even permitting | 


to the entirely conscienceless | 


ee, 








promising Jane, after having | 
ruthlessly exposed the meanness, | 
lying and unfaithfulness of her | 
most unsatisfactory little com- | 


pack his bag; Medea, savagely | 
revenged upon her faithless | 
lover, her supplanting rival and | 
the rival’s kingly father, and | 
reeking with the blood of her just | 
butchered babes, taunts, from | 


suffrage campaign, now happily | 


interprets with conviction the 
quiet hard bitterness, the com- | 
mon-sense and inevitable self- | 


ceeds essentially, if with diffi- | 
culty, because the part is not | 





The Misses Mary | 
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THE CATTLE-SHOW SEASON. 
“WHAT'S UP WITH you, Jor?” 
“ FEELIN’ A BIT ROUGH, O! BE. OI 


; WERE A-SLEEPIN’ ’LONGSIDE 0’ THE OLD BULL SAME’S OI ALLUS DOES, AND 'E OVER- 
LAID Ot.’ 








whining little Cleggs, making altogether | senior), Mr. Peter Ripceway (the 
a pleasant and competent family party | hysterical bookie, Mr. Munce) and Mr. 
WiirAM Fazax (the perturbed account- 
ant, Mr. Morrison)—an excellent piece 


of work. me 
The Medea—honesty compels the MD \\ 
degrading confession—was spoilt for ; Bae 
me by unsympathetic handling in early 
sensitive years, beyond hope of repair 
by Professor GILBERT Murray's univers- 
ally-admired verse-translation or by 
Miss TxHornprke’s fire and barbaric 
vehemence of pose and gesture. [ do also 
think that since I last saw this actress 
in Euripidean mood she has exaggerated 
the compass of her voice, and her long- 
drawn wailing notes now tend to irri- 
tate rather than move. Nor do I think 
that the company generally found the 
true mean in the speaking of verse be- 
tween the freedom which shatters the 
rhythm and the rigidity which contracts 
the sense. The well-drilled young ladies 
of the Chorus did indeed capably per- 
form their difficult and (to me) unreason- 
able task of speaking their lines in unison 
with carefully modulated voices of a 
pleasing tone and making their studied ; 
of the affair, with the skilled assist-|and varied gestures into a significant posed upon them by pred orgs | 
ance of Miss Cuare Greet (Mrs. Clegg, | pattern—a distracting business when!Shavian author——an attitude whie 


done. They looked of course much too 
innocent forthe astonishing attitude im- 





Aegeus. “* WOMAN, THOU HAST INDEED 
MUCH CAUSE FOR GRIEF.” 

Medea . . . Miss SyBIL THORNDIKE. 

Aegeus . . . Mr. Peter RIDGEWAY. 





USE JASON’S FATE-DEFYING BRACES. 
Jason . . . . Mr. Lewis CAsson. 
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roughly amounted to: “‘ We quite ap- 
prove in the circumstances your poison- 
ing your faithless lover, the young per- 
son who has supplanted you, and the 
King her father, for we women have 
much to put up with and must assert 
ourselves on occasion. We do however 
put it to you with diffidence that it 
is going a little too far to kill your two 
| children, however unattractive. True, 
| they are Jason's also and you must of 
| course decide for yourself; you can in 
| any case count upon our discretion.” 
And indeed these imperturbable Cor- 
inthian virgins only abandoned their 
choral detachment when the baleful 
mother, having disregarded her infants’ 
rather matter-of-fact protests (heard 
orr) had well begun the killing. Then 





they beat upon the doors of the villa in 
| unavailing because deliberately belated 
| protest. 


I liked Mr. Lewis Casson’s crass 
| blonde, Jason. He always speaks fine 
| lines with distinction and clarity. But 
| what an easy proposition the poor man 
| was for a person of Medea’s forthright 
| methods; as also the credulous Kings, 
| Creon(Mr.Carieton Hopss) and Aegeus 
| (Mr. Peter Rinceway). x 








THE FOOL’S ANSWER. 


[The man in the street is a fool, and I don't 
care a whit about his opinions. . I find 
that the heaviness and flatulence of my figure 
is exactly what I wanted in order to suggest 
sleep.” —Mr. Epstein in “ The Sunday Times,” 
May 26th.] 

THovuGH a fool, in his view, 
Let me point out that Ep. 
(Partly Pole—see Who’s Who— 
Part a son of the Steppe) 
In the use of our tongue 
May be guilty of slips 
Less frequently flung 
From a Britisher’s lips; 
And means of offence 
To the foes of his statue lent 
By confounding the sense 
Of the flat with the flatulent. 








“Tue Totnes Campaien. 
Hamlet's First Political Meeting.” 
Headlines in West-Country Paper. 
“ What imports the nomination of this 
| gentleman ?”"—Hamlet, V. 2. 








| 

| Exeter II., who were behind Wadham II., 
were caught near the University Boathouse by 
Exeter I1.”—Oxford Paper. 

Mr. Punch suggests that a whiting 
cireumvolant should be incorporated in 
the Exeter arms. 





**Miss Helen Wills, the American lawn 
tennis star, set a new fashion in France when 
she appeared on the Auteuil courts in ankle- 
high socks and with the rest of her limbs bare.”’ 

Daily Paper. 
We prefer to believe that the compositor 
has made a double fault. 








LIFTING THE FACE OF FICTION. 

Tue beginning of my story is pre- 
war, if you can bear it—but only just. 
Daphne and Gerald had emerged, 
wreathed in smiles, from an archway 
of shepherds’ crooks, the bells of St. 
Chad’s-under-Lime were still a-clank, 
and there was yet a wheeze of MENDELS- 
SOHN on the summer air, when a tele- 
graph-boy arrived hot-faced upon the 
scene, bearing a request for my presence 
at the dépdt of our local Yeomanry. 

The parting from my young friends 
was a bitter one, for had I not cre- 
ated them both and led them chapter 
by chapter to their journey’s end on 
page 373? Into my desk-drawer they 
must needs go, the ink scarcely dry on 
their wedding breakfast, for such are 
the fortunes of war. 

My warm pen exchanged for a chilly 
sword, I had little time to think of 
Daphne and Gerald, but it so befell 
that, home on leave a year later, I 
shook the dust from their pages and, 
finding them faintly pre-war in flavour, 
set about bringing them up to date. 
Gerald donned his khaki as if he had 
worn it from page 1; it seemed unkind 
to rob him of an arm, but it had to be 
done. Warm gules shone on Daphne’s 
fair breast—or rather her apron—for 
she became the most fetching of Red 
Cross nurses. The Bugle’s Blare was 
now ready to meet its publishers. 

Unfortunately at this juncture the 
War Office saw fit to summon me back 
hastily to the most unsavoury farm in 
Flanders, shattering my literary plans 
and once more closing the drawer on 
Daphne and Gerald. 

But even wars have a way of ending, 
and one day I snuggled into my old 
tweed jacket, pungent with five years’ 
naphtha, and pen in hand sought again 
my young friends. It was obvious at 
a glance that poor Daphne was in need 
ofan overhaul. Her “raven plaits which 
well-nigh swept the ground” in the 
chapter entitled ““Venice—and a Seren- 
ade,” were no longer a wonder but a 
menace. Ruthless shears made short 
work of Daphne's now superfluous glory, 
and her “ boyish head stood cameo-clear 
against the Lido skies.” Her skirts, 
which hitherto had “swung about her 
well-turned ankle,” now revealed the 
calf. Altogether it was a trim little 
Daph who would have set off to her 
publishers in the pages of The Miss- 
ing Beat (the bugle having yielded 
place to the saxophone), but who could 
have foreseen that a collision in Pic- 
cadilly with a former subaltern of mine 
would have led to a drink, and my 
hasty resolve to help him rear tobacco 
in a place no decent map ever mentions? 

It was with a guilty backward look 





at my desk-drawer that I tiptoed away 
registering all the feelings of a bad 
father in the Sunday Press. 

My returs, a year ago, bronzed and 
repentant, found me firmly resolved to 
give the young things their chance. 
Thevery night I reached home I changed 
Gerald’s socks, not because they were 
damp, but the colour was wrong. To 
my dismay I began to detect age in my 
hero and heroine. They were using the 
wrong words—* priceless” for ‘“ mar- 
vellous” and dating little tricks like 
that. In a panic I shaved Gerald’s 
moustache. I don’t think he ever for- 
gave me, although I gave him back his 
arm. I felt they were both losing 
patience with me. 

Find us a publisher,” hissed Gerald. 

* Don't try to come that PrranpELio 
stuff on me. Have patience,” I an- 
swered, hardly caring to admit that I 
had neglected them too long and that 
the shadow of the “ Mistletoe Bough” 
had fallen about them unless I could ex- 
tricate them from a living death. This 
was no moment for scruples. Putting 
aside my finer feelings I gave Daph a 
suit of Chinese pyjamas and sanctioned 
lipstick. From that page she seemed 
to take her head, and I chased her 
breathlessly to chapter vi., where she 
singed her reputation badly, much to 
Gerald’s amusement. I grew alarmed, 
but a new wisdom appeared to guide 
their dance down the pages. The pre- 
war Daphne had never heard of a cock- 
tail. 
to dinner under three. What Gerald 
mixed into these cocktails I shall never 


The new Daph never sat down | 








know, but from the first sip I could | 


see my authority was at an end. 

I washed my hands of them com- 
pletely. Nobody would recognise them 
now. Dapne’s looks have gone, but 
Gerald sees ‘‘a strange beauty in her 
lovely tired bones.” He is no longer 


the man who emerged from under the | 


shepherds’ crooks at St. Chad’s-under- 
Lime that pre-war August morning. 
“Haggard but interesting ” is how his 


friends describe him now; he breathes | 
little but the blue smoke of the more | 


raidable night-clubs. 


But it is only fair to admit that | 


between them Daph and Gerry have 


won through, for to-day’s mail informs | 


me that they have found their publisher. 

I confess, however, to a certain nerv- 
ousness as I await the public verdict on 
The Cuffless Quest. 








Prudery by the Nile. 
“ Decent arrivals at the Luxor Winter Palace 
Hotel include . . ."—Egyplian Paper. 
“Sprecran Bata SELECTIONS.” 
Evening Paper. 
We adhere to our morning repertoire. 
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Sirk H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc. 


Honoured in choirs and places where they sing ; 
Chief organ-player to our Court and KING; 

Each Tuesday, when he talks at the Savoy, 

He fills ten million listeners-in with joy, 

And proves the song of nightingale or mavis 

Less winning than the voice of WALFORD DAVIES. 





MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—XCVI. 
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The Genius. “ OF COURSE THEY RE ONLY SYMBOLS, YOU KNOW.” 
The Disciple. “ YES, YES, OF COURSE. 


I CAN ALMOST HEAR THEM CLANGING.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue annalist of the small town, whether English or 
| American, is up against such distinguished precedents that 
| I feel it would take a story-teller of more than common 
| ability to make much of a stir in this quarter. Cranford 
has been laid by in the well-deserved lavender of Mrs. Gas- 
KELL’S reminiscence; Main Street has been treated (with 
equal fitness) to the rod so usefully kept in pickle by 
Mr. Sixcuain Lewis. Now appears Mr. Winper Buetu, 
aiming at the application of the manner of Cranford to the 
matter of Main Street. The Other Side of Main Street 
(LonGMAns) is the side he looks at, an aspect embodied in 
Pudding Center, a New England village of to-day. Here 
the garage has replaced the colonial store and post-colonial 
saloon as the hub of civic life, but character (Mr. BueELi 


| would have us believe) is just as exquisitely differentiated 


and nobly inspired as it was in a pre-mechanic age. There 
is unfortunately no doubt that Pudding Center's chronicler 
lacks the subtlety of his New England forbears, not to 
mention their English models. His humour is ingenuous, and 
a comic intellectual in moccasins and a divine who swallows 
a doyly with a lump of cake represent the limits of its 
range. But his world, in so far as it is a new world, is 





what graces and charities it possesses are even more | 
obviously of the past. His infrequent social criticism 1s | 
interesting, but most of it is directed against the second 
generation of alien immigrants who have lost their parents 
native virtues without acquiring Transatlantic substitutes. 
One of these unfortunates is responsible for a note of tragedy, 
but the book ends with formidable complacency over a 
hundred-per-cent American cradle. 





Mr. P. Morton Suanp’s A Book of Other Wines Than 
French (Knorr) is positively encyclopedic in its range; the 
head reels with the mere reading of their names, and if the 
author has tasted everything of which he writes he is to be 
envied. He is, however, no mere catalogue-compiler. He 
writes with a lively malicious pen and quotes with discretion | 
and point. The chapter on Port gives him the chance of 
unburdening himself again of his well-known subversive | 
views on “the English Wine.” Perhaps his feelings betray | 
him into certain injustices—into talking, for instance, as 1f | 
the known malpractices of the past could still be charged 
against the select company of recognised English shippers. | 
The author gives the usual and useful cellar tips; is a pas- 
sionate “‘decantist”; would be ready to shoot at sight the 
ruffian who smokes at wine, and will be forgiven his vehe- 

















every whit as stereotyped as its counterpart over here, and 


mences because of his genuine love of his subject. The 
honest publisher wishes it to be known that much of the 























| Thousands of letters and several books 





| He planted parks and travelled de lure 


| C. F. AsprnaLu-OGLANDER, calling in 
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material of this book is taken from the 
author's A Book of Wine, published 
some years ago by Mr. Guy Carman, 


E. M. Buruer, I think, was right 
To bring (with the aid of Lonamans, 
GREEN) 
Out of oblivion into the light 
Prince Pickier-Muskau, that serene 
And passably brilliant might-have- 
been. 


Born in seventeen-eighty-five, 
He had a pretty respectable run, 
For he managed somehow to keep alive, 
With much attempted and not much 
done, 
Till eighteen - hundred - and - seventy- 
one. 


Flowed from him—writing was one of 
his games ; 

But I fancy his soundest claim to 
fame’s 

His life-long work as a squire 
dames. 


of | Z ; 
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He made in his day some stir, but since 
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History seems to have passed him 
by, 





Miss Butier’s book, The Tempestuous 
Prince, 
Fishes him up for another try ; 
And the best of luck to them both, 
Say I. 

It would seem that the justice or 
injustice of the execution of Mary, 
QUEEN oF Scots, must now finally give 
place in scores of earnest debating so- 
cieties to another, more modern but no 
less unfinishable topic. In the volume 
of the Official History of the War, which 
re-tells the immortal story of the cap- 
ture of the beaches in the Dardanelles 
campaign—Military Operations, Galli- 
polt (HeiIneEMANN)—Brigadier-General 


Admiral Von Trrrirz as an ally, mar- 
shals the arguments of the Easterners 
with so much skill and authority that a| 
humble readermay well need to re-study | 


Crossword-Puzz 
the case for the Westerners, powerfully 
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le Expert. “I MISSED FOUR SHAKESPEARE CLUES IN LAST WEEK'S 
Y MUST TAKE TO READING HIM.” 
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reinforced from the writings of General 





LupENDoRFF, before he can recover his normal state of 
indecision. This volume, which closes at the point where 
Sir Tan Hamutton’s advance had definitely degenerated into 
siege warfare, is such a fortunate blend of precise statement 
and romantic narrative as almost to convince one from 
page to page that the findings of history may be reversed, 
so that in some happy new chapter one half expects to 
learn that the last small barrier has eventually broken 
down. But the lesson taught to Moslem opponents at the 
Atbara and Omdurman, that courage alone will not carry 
men through modern fire, had not yet been learnt in reverse 
order, and even this first volume necessarily foreshadows 
final failure. The heart-breaking refrain through all these 
pages is the narrowness of the margin, now more than ever 





clearly realised, for, if Anzacs and Englishmen alike never 
knew when they were beaten, such ignorance was matched 
by a calamitous failure to know when they were victorious, 
the writer having to detail a remorseless sequence of 
omissions to seize magic opportunities marvellously won 
simply through lack of knowledge that the chance was 
there. There is a Turkish word, the author says, which 
by a striking coincidence means “ Almost ”—the word 
“Anjac.” This one word comes very near to epitomising 
the entire campaign. 

A Mecklenburg schoolmaster of peasant birth with several 
novels to his credit yet stili in his thirties, the author of 
Winter (Lonomans) strikes me as first and foremost a poet. 
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His pictures of natural scenery and the shifting moods of 
simple people are the finest evidence of his bent ; a certain 
extraneous pattern imposed upon his world—a pattern 
which seems to issue partly from his own mind and partly 
from the mind of his race—is, I think, its weakest symptom. 
A little group of eight farms in the wilds of North Germany 
is the scene of his story. Three stand out from among the 
rest: the farm of Jona, the noble savage; the farm of 
Schnaars, who wanted to marry Jona's mother but, failing, 





| wishes to wed his daughter Grita to Jona; the farm of 
| Thord, drunkard and poor white, who wins Grita by a 


| violent ruse from the taciturn Jona. 


| the limits of 


| low - Hunting 
| logy and gets (like Mr. 





The tale reads after 
its fashion like a sort of peasant Volsunga Saga, with Jona 
for Sigurd, Grita for Brynhild and Thord for Gunnar; and 
a noble hound, rescued by Jona from a plague of rats, 
instead of the good horse, Grani. In place of the Norse 
gods you have an implacable and treacherous nature dealing 
out drought, flood and pestilence. The cattle die, the human 
stock of the eight farms becomes impoverished and rotten ; 
only Grita and Jona, more wayward and less rational than 





Garland give us, on shooting and fishing, the gallery of 
miniatures that I demand; on fox-hunting such a collection 
has yet to be made, and (unless of course we do it ou selves) 
who could make a better one for us than Mr. Cumino ? 





A Village Match and After (Nasu anv Grayson), with | 


Mr. M. D. Lyon as its author and Mr. W. R. Hammoyp 
contributing a preface, led me to hope that I had found a 


Angler's 


1 
| 
| 
; 


} 
i 
j 
} 
| 
} 
| 


story in which the king of games had been sovereignly | 


treated. 


I was, however, doomed to disappointment. Mr. | 


Lyon, it is true, begins the tale with a farcical cricket. | 


match, but the game was scarcely finished when news came 


that a horse owned by the home-captain and backed for | 
large sums to win the Derby had been stolen, and from | 
this point lovers of burlesque will find a feast in store for | 


them. Mr. Lyon, although he does not invariably avoid 
facetiousness, is often successful in his efforts to amuse. and 
his vivacity is inexhaustible. 
illustrations convince me that the quality of the story has 





Mr. Ausrey Hammonp's apt | 


the rest, have vitality been thoroughly ap- | 
in themselves and the roo preciated. 

instinct to foster life. a8 Y ne 

How this will serve Murder by the Clock 
them in the wider (CHAPMAN AND Hatz) 
world which Herr 


Frrepricn GRIESE sug- 
gests they ultimately 
reach I cannot imagine. 
I doubt if he knows 
himself. His scheme 
strikes me as a thought 
too grandiose for his 
powers, which within 
normal 
human contacts are ad- 
mirably sufficient. 

The man who, like 
Mr. E. D. Cumine, 
compiles in prose A 
Antho- 





AROUND A BIT. 
CumING again) Messrs. 





Optimistic Husband, “JUST WAIT A MOMENT, ALICE, WHILST 1 LOOK 


I’VE DROPPED ONE OF MY ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS.” 


is so ably constructed 
and so crisply written 
that readers of sensa- 
tional fiction will, | 
prophesy, accord it a 
friendly welcome. LHer- 
bert Endicott may be 
esteemed a little un- 
lucky, for after an in- 
jection of adrenalin had 
brought him back from 
the point of death he 
wasalmost immediately 
murdered. The scene 
of Mr. Rurus Kina's 
story is laid in New 
York, and the methods 
of Lieutenant Valcour, 
whose task it was to 








CasseLL or some other bold underwriter of books to 
publish it for him, is a venturesome fellow, because, though 
he will interest many, he will satisfy few. For in fox- 
hunting prose, as distinct from fox-hunting verse, where the 
choice 1s more limited, to decide upon any particular purple 
patch is rendered a difficult matter by the very multitude 
of such patches. And the result of this lavishness is that 
everybody has his own pet patches and his own private 
opinion that he himself could make a jolly sight better 
hunting anthology than anyone else could. And yet Mr. 
CuminG displays himself expertly and comes out with a very 
nice book indeed. Following, then, his own capital intro- 
duction; Mr. Cumine shows us the Chase in a series of 
selections (fact and fiction) from writers of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. And these selections 
are for the most part old friends; but for Fact new to me 
is “The Great Cleveland Run,” taken from Sir ALFRED 
Prase and The Northern Echo—an epic indeed. And for 
Fiction I must confess to not having met Lady Oxrorp’s 
Octavia before to-day. Now, to my mind, the principal 
articles (there is a score or so of items) in this companion- 
able book are too long for the purpose they would serve, 
indeed many of them must run to two thousand or three 
thousand words each. Surely an anthology should be a 
thing of polished thumbnails—the dozen or two of diamond 

















discover the murderer, are as American as they are efficient. 
On one or two minor points I should like to argue with 
Mr. Kina, but his story as a whole is such an excellent 
piece of work that to draw attention to trifling faults would 
be the act of a curmudgeon. 


The Murder on the “ Enriqueta,” by Miss Motiy Tuyxxe, 

Is a book I don't advise you, if you're busy, to begin 

It opens very nicely with the strangling in a liner 

Of a shady sort of passenger—an out-bound Argentin 

And, unless I’m much mistaken, you will find yourself 
unwilling , 

To lay aside a yarn so crammed with situations thrilling 

(To say nothing of a villain with a gruesome taste in killing), 

Till you've followed up the tortuous proceedings to their end 

Of Dalberry’s doubtful widow and her doubtful Dago friend, 

Who together are intriguing for possession of the money 

Of a heroine, who, though modern, is as good and sweet as 
honey, 

If a trifle too obtuse, perhaps, at spotting something funny. 

On the whole, a first-class thriller, well-written and narrated, 

With a plot which, though ingenious, is not too complicated ; 

In fact the phrase which fits it is “shipshape from truck to 
kelson,” 

Since its title ’s somewhat salty and its publisher is NELson. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Liroyp GrorGe has been blamed 
for the Socialist majority, but in our 
opinion considerable responsibility for 
it rests upon Mr, Ramsay MacDonavp. 


It was unfortunate that a change of 
Ministers occurred at a time when, as 
we learn, the Foreign Office cat was 
expecting kittens, but it is understood 


that these cases are dealt with by the| 


Permanent Staff. 
re 
One difficulty created by the change 
of Government seems to have been over- 
looked. It is that of filling 
Commander Krnwortny’'s 
(Juestion-time, 


Lieut- 
pl ce at 


MN r, GORDON SELFRIDGE is observed to 
be growing more like > 
Mr. Liuoyp GEORGE in 

|appearance. Another 
view is that Mr. Lioyp 

| Groreeis growing more 
like Mr. SELFRIDGE. 


Business men in Bel- 
fast arereported to have 


been going to their] i/\ 
offices bare-legged. T 


| Still, Belfast isn’t Wim- 
| bledon. 


In ordering Turks to 
wear trousers that are 
not baggy MusTapHa 
KrMAL is understood to! 1 
have been actuated by 
a desire to preserve the| *;% 
distinction between the 
Bosphorus and Oxford. 





\ troupe of red-haired 
girls has been perform- |_ Secale 
ing on a London variety-stage, and 

} ardent feminists advocate the form- 
| ation of a women's “ ginger group” at 
| Westminster. 





* 


It is recalled that, when Mr. Crynes| 


gave a concert at 11, Downing Street 


in 1924, the building had to be propped | 


up by the Office of Works. We depre 
| cate these attempts to shake contidence 
in the newly-formed Cabinet. 


It is understood that President 
| Hoover’s decision to dispense with 
official handshakes does not necessarily 
involve the total disappearance of the 

glad mitt from American public life. 


The tendency with British cars, ac- | 


| cording to a motoring expert, is to 
| sacrifice refinement to speed. This 1s 
‘evident in the increasing number of 
| cars with no road-manners 
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We are reminded that a famous film. 
star began life as a gardener. Our 
gardener would be an interesting sub- 
ject for accelerated motion. 


With reference to the recent produe- 
tion of Medea in a London theatre, a 
critic complained that Jason appeared 
|in a ridiculous fair curly wig. The 
| Golden Fleece is indicated. 





On reading of chronometers and 
watches which are tested at the Royal 
| Observatory by being baked and frozen, 
we are reminded that the average watch 
is not even guaranteed to stand being 
boiled for three-and-a-half minutes while 
its absent-minded owner holds an egg 
lin his hand, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| Trorsky is said to spend his spare 


ene 
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Soldiers have complained that the 
Navy representatives at the Royal 
Tournament had much better food 
than they did. Still, sailors don’t care. 





Sir Witt1am Tow e says the English | 
hotel industry will never progress be- | 
cause it is identified with the public. | 
house industry. Nevertheless we should | 
hesitate to ask for a dart-board at the | 
Ritz. 


Mr. Ertc Dunsran is reported to 
have walked out of Savoy Hill after a | 
difference with Sir Joun Rerrn a few | 
days ago. No doubt from force of habit | 
he said, “Good-night, everybody!” 
i 
i 


Shells that spurt coloured water have | 





been used in U.S. naval target practice. | 
Comes the dawn of a Brighter Wars | 








AFTER ALL, WHY WASTE A TERFECTLY GOOD PROFILE ? 


} movement ? | 
} 


A naturalist says | 
that it is not generally 
known that a bear can | 
climb a tree as quickly 
as a squirrel, ‘This is | 
very embarrassing for | 
the squirrel if the bear 
selects the same tree. 


Phrenological rea- | 
sons for unhappy mar- | 
|riages have been dis- 
cussed, A large bump | 
on the side of a man's 
head, for instance, may 
be a symptom that he | 
has a combative wife. 


According to a re- 
viewer, novelists, like | 
doctors, are divided in 
to those with good bed- 
| side manners and those | 











| time on the island of Prinkipo in fishing, 


} . . 
and it is rumoured that fish regard him 
| with more than ordinary suspicion, 


| ‘Walking is safe up to almost any 
age,” writes a doctor; but his view1s not 
supported by the experience of modern 
pedestrians. 


Health specialists agree that it is un- 
wise to eat a hearty meal just before 
going tosleep, Cricket spectators should 
therefore lunch lightly. 


When fielding, a cricket instructor 
| points out, intelligent anticipation of 
| the batsman’s stroke is necessary. This 
lis also advisable when batting. 

‘ 

‘What amateur golfers lose on their 
| swings,” was the heading of a recent 





: upton 
article. It said nothing about what 
they get back on their roundabouts. 


BER 


addicted to clinical research. He | 
doesn’t say if an apple a day will keep | 
the best-seller away. 
Mr. Cuaries Cuapiin is said to have | 
written a volume of verses. They may | 
be good, but it must be remembered | 
that he has always had difficulty in | 
controlling his feet. 
“Catcurra Sweep Leck. | 

‘It is quite true I have drawn Reflector,’ | 
said Mr. 


Of course, | am quit 
drappy about it.’ ” 


Newcastle Paper e 

That's always the danger of these sud- | 
. ’ | 

den elations, unless you 're a teetotaler. | 


“* Bow.ers on Top. 


Headline ; 
We don't see anything very tricky in | 
this. Where else could he have worn | 
his bowler ? 


| 
Fostrer’s Hat-Trick ror Warwick,”’ j 
} 
| 


in Sunday Paper. 
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* You weren’t in it very much,” said Alice. 


OUR TURF PROPHETS. “No,” he said ; “perhaps that’s why. It wasn’t the kind | 


[An evening paper gave credit to the prophetic genius of its Racing | of place to ask my friends to. You—you never liked them.” | 
Authority in the following oer Ia a 4 = : _ veal | “T tried to,” said Alice. 
Outsider in the Derby ’ be wrote : ‘Trigo and Tom Peartree will appea “Yes.” | id. “Ik - I ld se ee 

: a i es, 16 SAlc now. could see you ing, ¢ 
to those who dreamed that the winher’s name started with a T. , 7 try Ing, and 


that’s what hurt.” 
“— er the ps aaron A ‘One doesn’t naturally like one’s husband's old friends,” 
(Out of respect for Institutions), 


said Alice. 
I trust to others more expert « Nor one’s wife’s,” said Leo. “ Probably the perfect way 
| ned cree iit penn — te shirt, is to give them up at the altar. But it’s not a way that 
’eople whose life-work is to ge 


suits me.” 
An inkling of the right solutions. | * Nor me,” said Alice. “ Besides, it's absurd to suppose 





But nobody mentioned the winner before the race ; that a husband, however charming, can take the place of 
Nobody even fancied the brute for a place ; | all one’s earlier friends ; comprise them all in himself, so to 
Merely we gathered the information (free) | speak. But that 8 what so many men seem to think right.’ 

"hag Trigo began witha T. | “Don’t let’s talk about it any more,” said Leo. ‘The 


‘great thing is that we now understand each other and are | 


For weeks they 'd studied every horse, behaving so sensibly. The clean cut. Other people would | 


Dodged in the dark their stable sentries, | go on getting on each other's nerves.” 
Marked their digestions, making notes | Alice shuddered. 
About the way they took their oats, | Tell me one thing,” said Leo. ‘There’s no one else 
Wondered if they wou!d stay the course, | you care for?” 
And felt the shins of all the entries. | Heaven forbid!” said Alice fervently. ‘Nor you?” 
“7 parte r ” eas . ‘sc va » 
But nobody mentioned the winner before the race . alg oo — ke _— 5 0. 1 shall ory live my 
Even to say behead got a kindly face . own lite In 16 Ssollbude 1a most enjoy, and in rooms 





- pipe ad a | that correspond to my taste and to my taste alone. And | 
And this was their only hint for a mug like m¢ | you,” he added, * will be equally well placed, I hope.” | 
That Trigo began with a T. si Yes,” said Alice. 
“ Are you going to write to me ?” asked Leo. 
**T hope not,” said Alice. ‘“ Why?” 
“T thought perhaps you might,” said Leo. 
And keep on napping just the same ‘ de No,” said Alice “the clean cut is best. And all ou 
And still the th ng they deemed a dud ; financial affairs are in order. 


s ; | 
You might suppose they 're eating mud 
| 
Will canter past their special fancies. “How do you propose to behave if we happen to run | 
} 
| 


Because they overlooked his chances ? 
Serenely they ignore their shame 


| into each other in public?” Leo asked. ‘ At a restaurant 
| for example ?” 

| ‘J shan’t throw any vitriol, if that’s what you mean,” 
said Alice. “I suppose we should act like any other | 
| civilised couple who realised that they were happier apart.” 
oo eet | “I only wanted to know,” said Leo, rising. ‘* And what 

are you going to do now ?” he asked. 

THE CLEAN CUT. “I’m going to stay with Eva for a few days,” said Alice, 
Tar Mayfields were at what is known as the cross-roads. i“ and then she'll come down and help me move in. And 
After seven years of marriage they had decided to separate. | you ? ” 

Not a divorce: just an amicable but definite separation. He | 


None of them mentioned the winner (at 33) 
Except to tell us his name began with a T ; | 
But the bookies found, though nobody told thein | 
That at ends with « cheery O. O. 8. 





| “I've got a room at the club,” said Leo. “I think I'd 
would resume his bachelor ways in a London flat and she} better be going there now. Can I give you a lift ?” 
would take a little cottage in the country. No rancour;| “No,” said Alice. “I’ve not quite done yet.” 
the clean cut. It was a pity, said their friends, but not; “J hope none of the stamp-paper will come off,” said Leo 
unexpected; they had not enough in common and they/| as he left. “Well, good-bye and good luck ! ” 
were both too independent. They did not really need mar-| “Don’t forget vour gargling,” Alice cried after the retreat 
riage, either of them. Some people don’t. | ing taxi ; 
The house had enough furniture for both and they had 
arranged how to divide it. Everything that Mrs. Mayfield | 
Alice— wanted was marked with a single piece of stamp- | 
paper; everything that Leo wanted was marked with two) 
pieces. The pantechnicon people couldn’t go wrong: the} 
single marks were to go to Chalfont St. Giles; the doubles | 
to Cragadour Mansions, W.2 





Three days later, as Alice was sitting with her sister, she 
was told she was wanted on the phone. 

“Who is it? ” she asked. 

‘Mr. Mayfield,” said the maid. 

Alice looked inquiringly at Eva. ‘Shall I go?” her eyes | 








on ‘ ae } aske d. 
Che allotment completed, they sat down in the dining- | Eva nodded 
room and drank tea. ”Y ee . | 
“We rT stat oa thet ’s that.” ** Very well,” said Alice, and she left the room. 
) Si é lee k S that. ra ns) 8, ay . : 
You” sal Tas ™ “What is it?” she asked as she put the receiver to het 
ae “8 : Sinaine ear. “* Alice Mayfield speaking.” 
7 cite thease aes oii ni a cai et do vk sl “Oh, is that you?” said Leo. “I’m awfully sorry to | 
i, SE ars ¢ : come tk : . . - _— 
ate Sax _ , 5 oO Ses, ese vate pe —— at the ay - in a rence = ~ 
> ‘ ° : é: ae ee : | wondered 1 jou ae ar f arre r nal furniture | 
“ When did you begin to think it?” Alice asked. “ Pretty | Sale cea * ) some souns and arrange & CE \ ied) 
| soon after, I fancy.” : = = : : 
“Yes,” he said. “I found many things irksome, and | “Gop-Quairy Fat Bulls wanted.”— Bristol Pap 


| 


you never made a home for me—not what I call a home.” 


| We think these must be of the Golden Calf variety. 


. 
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Village Shopkeeper. “ BEG PARDON, 
PICTURE tf I TAKE A BAR OUT OF THE 


Genera Stores! Ph gi ~ 4 
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Sin, BUT I'VE GOT A CUSTOMER AND SHE WANTS SOME SOAP. WILL IT SPOIL YOUR 








PRIVATE BARREL’S VOCATION. 


For some while past Private Barrel 
has been going round with such a lofty 
and superior look that, as Private Pull- 
through says,°“’e might be mistaken 
for a Lootenant o’ the Yewsars.” The 
reason is that Private Barrel has com- 
pleted five-and-a-half out of his six 
years’ service with the colours and is 
beginning to fancy himself as a civilian. 
Though Captain Bayonet has distinctly 
intimated to him that, should he desire 
to extend to complete twelve years 
with the colours, his application would 
be favourably recommended, Private 

sarrel has said, “ No, Sir, thanking you 

kindly, Sir,” inside the Company office 
and “ Not —— likely!” just outside. 
He has further explained to those friends 
who can still bear with him that he's 
finally done with the Army and is going 
to lead a life of leisure for a change (in 
every case the friends have made the 
obvious remark, and Barrel has looked 
hurt). And then the other day he set 
off on a Vocational Training Course. 

Officially the function of the Army 
Vocational Training Centre at Haver- 
shot is to teach a trade to the soldier 
about to leave the colours, before he 





blossoms out into the new world of 
money-earning, soft caps and no hair- 
cut. This process, the War Office esti- 
mates, takes six months. Actually the 
chief business of the Centre is that of 
shock-absorber. By laying a good deal 
of emphasis upon the Necessity and 
Dignity of Labour, it gently prepares 
the mind of the average soldier for an 
existence where men actually /ook for 
work. This process, the Commandant 
of the Centre estimates, takes five out 
of the six months. The remaining 
month is generally spent by the man 





in buying and losing his tools, in find- 
ing a job from advertisement columns, 
and in exchanging extensive farewell 
promises that if Joe, Darkie and Jock 
will come and paint, plaster and brick- 
lay for him without charge, he will 
stand them a free plumb. 

Into this hive of industry came our 
Private Barrel, sucking his teeth and 
asking where the cookhouse was. 
During his service Barrel had only 
learnt two things, the first being of 
course an ability to detect and avoid 
work in all its forms, the other being 
cookery. So naturally Barrel's idea in 
his new environment was that for the 





first week or so he would lounge about 








the cookhouse while he looked round foi 
the best sinecure in the place—other of 
course than that of Commandant. 
Instead he found himself almost im- 
mediately in the Plasterers’ Shop be- 
ing forcibly turned into a plasterer by 
an instructor so wrong-minded as to un 





cover reverently whenanyone mentioned | 


the word “ work.” 


For threedays Private Barrel was very | 
unhappy ; then he discovered that wet | 
plaster was not unlike dough, and spent | 


a blissful morning making an array of 


puddings, cakes and tarts—with jam | 


from the Painters’ Shop. Unfortunately 
the Commandant himself interrupted 
Barrel's piéce derésistance,a magnificent 


game-pasty containing two ow!s and a | 
squirrel made of concrete and originally | 


destined to ornament a garden. When 
the Commandant, who could express 
himself so beautifully that he might 
almost have been a sergeant-major in a 
previous incarnation, was at last return 
ing to the firm earth of normal speec! 
Private Barrel found himself being a 
plumber in the Plumbers’ Shop. 


Within two days, however, his early | 


training reasserted itself and he was 
once more passed on. The Plumbing 
Instructor had definitely refused to 
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have him in the shop because he made 
such realistic sausages out of lengths 
of lead waste-pipe flanked by portions 
of tripe in jointing-solder that the other 
pupils could not keep their minds on 
their work and off their dinner. 

Thence followed a brief excursion 
into the Bricklaying Shop, where he 
was much worried by subversive slogans 
on the walls, such as “ THink” and 
“Tae Man WHo Works Wrxs Ovr,” 
till he found a brick-saw and made a 
lifelike sirloin out of red and white! 
bricks. After which he gravitated by | 
natural laws to that well-known haven | 
of rest—even in a Vocational Training | 
Centre—the Shoemakers’ Shop. | 

Here for five days Private Barrel sat | 
about happily holding a boot—the same 
boot—bet ween his knees and reminiscing | 
with other lotus-eaters about jobs he| 
| had avoided in his day. Occasionally, 
if the Commandant entered, he filled his 
mouth with nails and hammered busily 
at a heel, only to resume conversation 
after the danger had passed and he had 
earefully checked the nails to make cer- 
tain he hadn’t swallowed any. 

Then he received a shock. He learnt 
to his inexpressible horror that he was 
expected to pay for this Vocational | 
Course at the rate cf seven-and-sixpence | 
per week... . 

Exactly one day later Private Barrel 
stood in front of Captain Bayonet in the 
orderly-room and expressed his fervent 
desire to extend, re-engage and continue 
in the Service for as long as there was 
an Army Cookhouse standing. Civilian 
life, he intimated sadly to Bayonet, was , 
not what he had been led to believe. 


A. A. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








THE TEAM SPIRIT. 

When on the morning of our first en- 
gagement | 
| Iwoke to find (and oh! I felt half-dead) 
| A cold that would admit of no assuage- 
ment 





In full possession of my aching head, 
told myself, ‘I shall not be a ruffler | 
Of any scoring box, but simply yield! 
y wicket quickly and resume the| 

muffler 
In which I mean to field.” 


| 
J 
| 
| M 


| The first ball came; a ball so near per- | 
fection 

Would normally suffice for my eclipse; 

| I blew a sneeze in cover point’s direction | 

And edged it for a couple through | 

the slips; 


Followed a skier that I watched mid- 
off drop, 
| A priceless four 
- the sticks, 
Men, pausing only to insert a ec ugh- | 
Lay g j insert ug 
I drove the next for six. 


1 hooked clean off 
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“My DEAR, THEY SAY HER WEDDING WILL TAKE PLACE IN A BLAZE OF SEC Recy!” 





In short, where I expected to make 


With thoughts turned longingly to- 





quick room 
For my successor (as I’ve done before) 


wards a sick-room 
I made (for me) a monumental score; 
A form of which I'd given no suggestion | 
In previous seasons suddenly was | 
mine, 
Butnow I’m fronted by a moral question, 
At which I do not shine. 
I hold it true that he who plays a team 


game 
Must sacrifice himself to serve the 





side, 


And thrice already since that one 
supreme game 
My form has given seanty cause for 
pride ; 
In view of what apparently supplies a 
Touch that I lack, does Honour bid 
me catch 
A common cold or (swankier) coryza 
Before each single match ? 





Elfiand, my Etlfiand! 











“In this twentieth century it is thought | 
degrading for men to turn from the thunder | 
and blare of the city streets to listen to ‘the | 


horns of England faintly blowing.’ . . . 
Evening Paper. 
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MR. PUNCH’S TALKS. 
MUSIC, 
Tae Dervry System. 

Ix response to numerous requests | 
propose to-day to deal with the orches- 
tral “deputy” system, though this may 
slightly interrupt the design and rhythm 
of these Talks. 

The deputy system is one of the most 
remarkable things in Inglish artistic 
life. I may say at once that I know 
nothing whatever about it at first hand, 
but I have known many conductors in 
my time, and there is no subject upon 
which conductors express themselves so 
frequently and so intemperately. If you 
see two mild-looking men walking along 
High Street, Kensington, in an excited 
manner, waving their walking-sticks, 
from time to time 
thumping each other on 
the chest, you may be 
fairly sure that they are 
two theatrical conduc- 
tors discussing the dep- 


I was once having a 
quiet lunch with seven 
conductors ; the proceed- 
ings were orderly and 
even tame; the conver- 
sation rippled smoothly 
on, the usual small-talk 
about arpeggio, rubato, 
sostenuto and so forth; 
and the musicians, who 
do not, as is commonly 
supposed, wolfishly tear 
their meat to pieces 
with their hands, were 
enjoying their food in 
the ordinary civilised 
fashion. But some imp 
of mischief prompted 











operas. And of course he may be ill or 
feel that he needs a rest. On these 
occasions he is compelled to absent 
himself from The Gay Girl, and he 
sends as his deputy Mr. Brown, another 
bassoon-player, though possibly not so 
good. 

“A very reasonable arrangement,” | 
said to my friends, but they only rolled 
their eyes and shouted strange musical 
oaths, while one and all began to relate 
their various adventures with deputies. 
In theory, if seems, Mr. Brown. has 
studied the score before he takes his 
place in the orchestra, but in practice, 
said these violent men, this does not 
always happen. ‘“ And what,” they 
yelled, “if the bassoon plays con amore 
when it should be non troppo molto?” 
(or words to that effect). 








“ NANNIE SLAPPED ME, MUMMIE!” 
“WHAT WERE YOU DOING?” 
“TRYING TO SLAP NANNIE.” 





me to whisper to my neighbour the 
single word “ Deputy,” and instantly 
the scene was transformed. Harsh 
laughter rang through the room and 
all began to talk at once, gesticulat- 
ing with their knives and forks; some 
threw the bread about and others in 
their excitement dashed down great 
quantities of ginger-wine. By compati- 
son a red rag shown to a bull acts as a 
powerful sedative. 

And what is the cause of it all? 
Well, let us imagine a good bassoon- 
player called Smith. Mr. Smith is 
engaged to play the bassoon for the run 
of The Gay Girl. But Mr. Smith, being 
a good bassoon-player (and how rare 
they are !—bassoon-playing is not what 
it was in my day)—Mr. Smith, I say, 
has also important concert-engage- 
ments, and during the Covent Garden 
season he has been engaged to play 
particular bassoon-bits in particular 





“The answer to that,” I said, ‘is, 
Why have a bassoon ?” 

“Well, what,” they cried, “if one 
night there is not only a deputy-bas- 
soon but a deputy-trombone, a deputy- 
trumpet, a deputy-double-bass and two 
deputy-clarinets ?” 

As these ill-balanced men painted the 
picture to me (I have no doubt that it isa 
shameful exaggeration) it is possible for 
a conductor to take his place for the one- 
hundredth performance, raise his baton 
and look about him at a troupe of instru- 
mentalists none of whom he has seen be- 
fore. Watch the orchestra, they said, at 
a musical play, and, if you see the French 
horn closely following the dialogue, the 
first violin laughing heartily at the jokes 
and the oboe gazing with admiration at 
the leading lady, you may know that 
these are deputies visiting the play for 
the first time. “Reasonable!” they 
shouted bitterly. “Would you call it 
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reasonable if you had selected Miss 
Sypit THornptke to play a leading part 
and she sent Miss Jesstm Marruews to 
be herdeputy at thedress-rehearsal, while 
Miss Netiir WaLLAcr did duty for her 
on the first night without any previous 
acquaintance with the part? Reason. 
able!" they cried, foaming at the mouth. 
“If you had contracted for a series of 
six articles by Mr. EnGar Watrace 
and he arranged for the last three to be 
written by Mr. Stpnry Wess, would 
you call it reasonable? Ys there another | 
trade in the world which could stand 
it?” 
There was once a celebrated Conti- 
nental conductor, they said, who came 
over to England and spent half a morn- | 
| 
| 





ing going over and over some tricky | 
double-bass passages in a piece to be 

———~ performed that even- | 
ing. These being per- | 
fect at last, the orches- | 
tra adjourned for lunch, | 
After lunch he noted | 
with chagrin that the | 
double - bass passages | 
were as imperfect as | 
before, and he found | 
that a different set of | 
double-basses were pre- 
sent. 

“As you weren't here | 
this morning,” he said, | 
“we'd better rehearse | 
these passages again.” 

“Ah!” they replied, | 
“but we shan’t be here | 
to-night.” 

Such are the unchari- 
table and, | have no 
doubt, fantastic asser- 
tions whieh conductors 
make upon this matter. 
To me, as a member 
of the public, it seems 
an excellent system and one which 
many of us would be glad to employ in 
our own work and lives. In future I 
shall examine orchestras with a new 
interest and try to determine from the 
demeanour of the bassoon whether he 
is Mr. Smith the real bassoon, or Mr. 
Jones, a mouth-organist whom Mr. 
Smith has sent to represent him. Also 
I shall listen with a new charity, for 
the conductors would have us believe 
that, whenever we hear some strange 
displeasing sound, not they or the 
composers are responsible, but the de- 
puties. 

As for you, my friends, if ever you | 
meet a conductor who seems off-colour 
or dull just go quietly up to him and | 
whisper in his ear the one word | 
deputy.” 

But you had better not do it when 
ladies are about. A. P. 

(Nert week —Tue OrGAs.) 
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WHAT DOES A MAN LOOK AT 





itHe iM OF THE WORLD, rHe 
DISCERNING MAN, GIVES LITTLE HEED 

TO MERE BEAUTY OF FACE OR FORM, 
li WHAT MAKES TO HIM AN IRRESISTIBLE 
APPEAL |S A SPARKLING FINGER -NALL, 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF SOCIETY 
WOMEN OWE THEIR SOCIAL SUCCESS 
AND FASCINATING CHARM TO 

“RUD DISHINE* 


THE PRINCE OF PINK POLISHERS 


Sue VSED TO BE NEGLECTED. 





SHE wag wor BEAUTIFUL, HER EYES WERE 
QUITE GAOINARY —~ THEY DIDN'T EVEN 
LOOK THE SAME WAY. ANDO THEN ONE 
DAY A {FRIEND TOLD HER oF 


"VAMPIRENE' 


PUG pur Acorre 
'N EACH EYE AND LIFE 15s 


ALL DIFFERENT FOR HER! 
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THE SECRETS OF ALLURE. 


(By Our Beauty Spectalist,) 


How THEY ALL FLOCK ROUND HER | 





THE CHURCH, rae’ ‘BAR, DIPLOMACY, . 
EVEN ARISTOCRACY ‘ITSELe! 

WHAT iS HER SECRET? 
SHE KNOWS THE VALVE OF CLEAN] 
TEETH TO ENHANCE THE BEAUTY fF 
OF HER RADIANT SMILE | 
MORNING, NOON, ANO NIGHT SHE USESTIRIE 


‘"BLANKO' THe Fum-FicHTER 


JUST THAT LITTLE TOUCH onrHe 
FIFTH CERVICAL VERTEBRA. 


< MEN OF ALL AGES, SIZES, ANO 

SHAPES ARE UNABLE To RESIST 

THE COMPELLING CHAAM oF 
‘PARFUM CLEOPATRE’ 


\ JUST THAT LITTLE TOUCH 
ek BETWEEN THE SHOULDER “BLADES 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF MOTHERS. 
A Puantasy or 1949. 

{* Parliament has never before had so many 
family connections."—S mday Paper.) 
Sounp the fife, and trumpets tootle! 

Strike the loud harmonium ! 

Aunt Matilda’s in for Bootle, 

Iinid 's been returned for Brum! 
Mother likes her chicks around her 

When the House of Commons 

meets ; 
Polling-day this time has found her 

Mourning very few defeats. 


We shall be a lively party 
Clara with her elfish brain ; 
Unele Rupert, always hearty, 

Sits for Totnes once again. 
Sound the fife and beat the tabor! 
All the younger girls survive: 
Joyee the Liberal, Joan for Labour, 

Jocelyn the Conserva-tive! 


Unele Henry's children? Willie 
Did quite well, they say, at Bow, 
Save that people asked him silly 
Questions and perplexed him so ; 
De wrest boy ! he lost by thirty 
And I feel he might have won 
Had he talked as loud as Bertie 
Or possessed dear Clara's fun. 


John defended Broadstairs nicely, 
And no doubt your Uncle Jim 

On!y lost at Bath when Cicely 
Would go down and heckle him; 

Charles's wife we always reckoned 
Safe for Little Pedlinghurst 

So she was—but not his second 

Most unhappily, his first. 


Still, there's loss in every battle, 
And at least I have the noise 
Round me and the cheerful prattle 

Of my own dear girls and boys; 
Joan was always flighty, rather ; 
Jocelyn too was apt to roam ; 


Now they're both so close to 
father 
Westminster is jast like home! 


Evor. 


ON WRITING YOUR MEMOIRS. 

In a day when, broadly speaking, 
everybody is writing about himself, it 
is not sufficiently realised that, not 
| only is Autobiography a distinct art, 
| but that, so far, nobody has come for- 
ward with any handbook upon the 
| subject. So, when next you contemplate 
writing your Memoirs, the following 
hints thay not come amiss : 

(1) THe Tirre, 

Choose, if possible, something arrest- 
| ing. Such titlesas Fifty Years in Fleet 
| Street, The Jog-Trot of a Journalist, 
| A Humble Hermit of the Unknown, 
Looking Back, and My Mortal Span are 
| passés and boring. But there is the 
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Shakespearean method ; and herewith 
some hitherto unused suggestions :— 
IN MY MEMORY LOCKED (Haniel). 
SILKEN DALLIANCE (Henry V.) 
(N.B.—Excellent for Memoir of retired J udge.) 


Or there is the intimate manner ol 


title. As: 
MY COTSWOLD COTTAGE, 
PROM MY BOX-ROOM WINDOW. 


SOMETHING ALWAYS SINGS 
FROM THE SICK-BED OF AN OPTIMIST. 

FROM STEERAGE TO PEERAGE. 

FROM TOFFEE TO TAFFRAIL. (By 

ANANTAB."’) 

Finally, there is the Impertinent- 
Bumptious title (very popular, especially 
if you intend to be slightly lhbellous 
about living people) : 


HERE'S RUE FOR YOU! 
AND ONE FOR HIS NOB. 
MIGHTIBER THAN THE SWORD. 


SAGES AND ONIONS. 
TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT. 


(2) Naminc CHAprers. 

Steer a middle course between the 
old-world sort of chapter, entitled “ In 
which my Family Speaks Out and my 
Future is Decided,” and the ultra- 
modern, which is commonly indicated 
merely by “1V.” or * §.” 

The ideal chapter is prefaced with a 
pleasantly suggestive précis of what is 
tocome. It also enables readers to skip 
the bits they feel sure they are not 
going to be able to weather. As 
Vi. 

The Old Mo’ 
Bikes 
Tich- 


CHAPTER 
A sensational first night 
Gas-lit London 
The South Sea 
borne Case. 


and 


The 


Bloomers 


Bubble 


(3) Your OreninG SenTence. 

(a) The Statement of l'act—“I was 
born at in - “ 

(b) The Deliberately Whimsical—“ All 
my life I have loathed caviare, problem- 
plays and bananas.” 

(c) The Conscientious- ‘hronological 
“It was while I was walking down the 
Strand in 18— with dear old Z. that he 
suggested I should give the world the 
story of ’ etc. 

() The Rambling-Ac adenic-—* The 
autobiographer, in dealing with his 
more private experiences, lays himself 
open to the charge of 


(4) Your Parenvs. 

Two useful types of father, either of 
which you are almost sure to have had 
in one form or another, can be intro- 
duced as follows : 

(a) “My father was of a harsh and 
unforgiving nature.” (Here insert 
daguerreotype of father being unforgiv- 
ing in pegtop trousers and Dundreary 
whiskers. 

(b) “ My father was lovable, improvi- 
dent, boyish, sanguine and always ready 
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for a joke. (And here, if possible, ve. 
count a practical joke that he played on 
genial old X. in the 'sixties.) 

State without hesitation who you 
mother was, and what, if anything, 
before her marriage. If she was off 
the top shelf, publish with complete 
absence of comment, as from one who 


does not need to underline these things, 


portraits of her parents. As 
My Grandfather 
(Envoy-E.xtraordinary in 1829 to the Court of 
Peru); or, 
James Brandish MacNeil 
(When Vice-Chancellor of Oxbridge and 
Warden of the Duchy). 

If your mother’s people were of sen- 
sationally humble origin, try to secure 
silhouette of her in the mob-cap of ser- 
vice, and reserve the latter-day studio- 
portrait of her in evening dress by 
Chanel et Cie for end pages of book. 


(5) Your Birrarnace, 

(See Hints on Mother.) If you cannot 
produce a family mansion, deer park 
and historic avenue, don’t be afraid to 
publish « snapshot of the truth, if your 
career has beenreally successful. As 
No. 10, Cranwell Street, Lambeth, S.E., 

where I was born, 

But, as with Mother, publish on last 
page but six an interior of your study 
in Great Cumberland Place, showing 
the best of your aequired Chippendale 
and porcelain, together with the scarf- 
pin or brooch, if any, presented to you 
by Kina Epwarp VII. 


(6) Your Inpex. 

Don’t omit this or you will madden 
your readers, who expect to be able to 
discover at any given moment not only 
what GLApsTonE said but on what page 
he said it. Titles of books, plays, songs 
and pictures should also be given and 
in italics. As 

Ay, Ta-va-ra-boom de. 

Bay, The Stag At. 

Lavender, Sieet. 

London, Lights of. 

Satan, Sorrovws of. 

Uncle, Tommy Make Room for Your. 

If your life has been rather barren of 
celebrities, it is not a bad thing to say, 
here and there: “ Houman Hunt and | 
were never destined to meet,” or “ lt 
must have been at about this time that 
Leicuron—that grand and picturesque 
old man-—took up residence at the 
wonder-house in Melbury Road.” In 
the Index these remarks will give you, 
“ Hunt, Holman,” and“ Leighton, Sir F. 

And, given these hints, if your Li/e 
still isn’t interesting, it's your fault 
RACHEL. 








Cabinet Rank for Mr. Edgar Wallacc. 
“The Crime Minister was a solitary figure 
sitting at the back of his closed car.” 


Noi th-( ‘ountry Payx 
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Mistress (returning from theatre). ““ HAS THERE 
New Maid. “I NeveR ANSWERS THE TELEPH( 


THE GREEN PARK. 


Crit Autumn evenings with a dun mist creeping, 
Creeping down the Mall like a phantom of despair, 


As the last leaves flutter on the lifeless sodden air; 
Sad hearts sinking with a dread foreseen 
How could one remember that the Park was ever green ? 


Cold Winter nights, with the fierce stars gleaming, 
Watchful in the blackness like a wild beast’s eyes, 
Bleak winter days with the ground iron-seeming 
And the twigs’ stark tracery against the skies ; 
In the grim grey nakedness, when winds blew keen, 
How could one remember that the Park was ever green ? 
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Hope faint and dying, where the Palace looms unsleeping, 
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BEEN A TELEPHONE MESSAGE FOR ME, JANE? ” 
INE AFTER DARK, MUM, IN CASE IT’S A BURGLAR 


| Soft Spring mornings, with a pale sun gilding 

| The grey of the Palace through the dreamy haze, 

| Spring in the trees where the birds are at their building, 
Spring at our feet where the tulip fire’s ablaze, 
| Thanks in all hearts at the thought of what has been, 

| And the Park giving thanks in a robe of Hope’s own green. 


i =—_ - — — 


The Widow Again. 

“ TELECINEMATOGRAPHY 

ee Mr. Baird, whose fecundity of resource seems to be like 

the widow’s cruise, is juggling with light waves,” 

And we had dared to hope that the “ 
joke was permanently exhausted. 





i 
| 


~Glasgow Paper. | 
widow's cruise ” | 





“Seat Herp By 4.”"—Daily Paper. 
They must have sat very familiar. 
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| mind that, so Mr. Boomer had 


| Henry VIII. and had it cut 


| Boomer went 
| everybody started clapping and 
| then laughing because they 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue Fancy-Dress Dance. 

Tuey were going to have a fancy- 
dress dance at the Hedgeside Tennis 
Club, and Mrs. Boomer said she would 
go as Katharine of Aragon. She wasn’t 
at all like her and was much too fat, 
but she thought she looked regal, so 
Mr. Boomer said oh all right have it 

your own way, I shall go as Jack Point. 

” Well Mr. Boomer was good at private 
| theatricals, and when they had done 
The Yeoman of the Guard at the Hedge- 
side Dramatic Club he had been Jack 
Point, and he had the dress, so he 
thought Mrs. Boomer would be pleased 
at saving money for a new one, 
especially as hers was going to 
be rather expensive with all the 
pearls. 

But she only said the idea 
of such a thing! you will come 
as my husband Henry VIIL., 
but if I catch you playing the 
fool with any Ann Boleyns you 
will hear of it. 

Well anybody might have 
known that a man as little as 
Mr. Boomer was would look 
simply silly dressed up as 
Henry VIII., but as long as 
Mrs. Boomer thought shedidn't 
look silly herself she didn’t 


to give way which he generally 
did when Mrs. Boomer put her 
foot down so as to save trouble. 
| And he found a costume of 


down for him and he really 
didn’t look half bad though 
not like Henry VIII. except 
for the hat and whiskers. Z 

And when Mr. and Mrs. 
into the hall 


| looked so silly, one very large 


_ and one very small, and Mr. Boomer pre- | 
tended to be sillier than he was because | 


he was used to doing that on the stage 
but Mrs. Boomer looked very offended. 
Well Mr. Boomer’s silliness didn’t 
| last long because something had been 
coming over him ever since he had put 
on the costume. And directly he came 
into the hall and saw the Vicar dressed 
up as Cardinal Wolsey it came over him 
altogether and he thought he was really 
| Henry VIII. and Mrs. Boomer was 
| Katharine of Aragon. 
| So he stuck his legs out and said as 
loud as he could what is this woman 
doing here take her away to the Tower 
and cut off her head. 
| Well everybody thought he was just 
| trying to be funny but was carrying it 


)a little too far and would cateh it after- 





wards from Mrs. Boomer. 


And the 
Vicar said to him I think that is enough 
Boomer a joke can go too far. 
But Mr. Boomer struck another atti- 
tudeand said how now Sir Priest! By my 
halidome I shall call on you to-morrow 
evening on my way from the station for 
a divorce from this woman. See that you 
have it ready or you go to the block. 
Well Mrs. Boomer was so furious 
with him that she very nearly took him 
by the scruff of the neck and shook him, 
but she thought it wouldn’t be like 
Katharine of Aragon to do that so she 
put on an expression of frozen grief in- 
stead and kept that up when anybody 








came and asked her to dance which she 


mitt 
uti} 









“How snow Sir Priest!” 


wasn't good at and didn’t care about, 
but when somebody asked her to go 
down to supper she thawed and went. 

And in the meantime Mr. Boomer 
was the life and soul of the dance be- 
cause everybody wanted to hear what 
he would say next and by this time 
they didn’t mind how far he went, and 
they said really if he was as clever as 
that he ought to go on the regular stage. 
And there was a young lady there called 
Anne Patry the daughter of the confee- 
tioner of Hedgeside who was on the 
regular stage, and she was merry in her 
nature and didn’t care much what she 
did as long as people would notice her. 
Soshesaidshe was Ann Boleyn, although 
she was dressed as a Pierrette, and she 
got Mr. Boomer to make love to her 








before everybody. 


Well most of the younger people en- 


oa | 





joyed this and some of the young men | 
wished that Anne Patry would treat | 
them like that instead of Mr. Boomer. | 


But the older ladies said it was a per- 


fect scandal and Mrs. Crow who lived | 


in the largest house in Hedgeside said | 
she should certainly not buy any more | 


cakes at Patry’s shop. And she said it | 
was time Mr. Boomer was spoken to | 


and she would do it herself. 
sent her husband to fetch him, 

Well Mr. Crow didn’t much like doing 
that but he went up to Mr. Boomer 
and said look here old man it is very 


So she | 


funny but give it a rest for a bit my | 


wife would like to have a word with you. 
But Mr. Boomer who was 
iwi i just going to ask Anne Patry to 
ut \h come out and sit on the stairs 
him frowned 
your 


with 
(} how now sirrah! | 


dares to send for me! which is 
she? 

And Mr. Crow said oh come 
now Boomer you know per- 


at the top of the room. 


that woman with a face like a 


looks hungry. 
Well Mrs. Crow was hungry 


to go in to supper yet, and Mr. 
Boomer generally did that be- 
cause he was very kind-hearted 
and he used to say that if he 
had put up with twenty years 
half-an-hour of Mrs. 
like himself he would 
have said that about her being 
like a horse which she was 
and everybody knew it. But 


because he thought he was | 


of Mrs. Boomer he could stand | 
Crow. | 
And if he had been behaving | 
never | 


and said | 
wife | 


fectly well, there she is sitting | 
And Mr. Boomer said what | 


horse! take her into the stable | 
and give her a feed of hay she | 


because nobody had asked her | 


Henry VIII. he was thinking of | 


Anne of Cleves, and of course she was 
like a horse and Henry VIII. said so, so 
Mr. Boomer didn’t see why he shouldn't 
say it about Mrs. Crow. 

But it made Mr. Crow angry, especi- 
ally as Anne Patry laughed at it, and 
Mr. Crow thought she ought not to have 
done that as he lived in the biggest 
house in the place and her father was 
only a confectioner. But directly she 
laughed Mr. Boomer frowned at her 
too, and he said how now wench, would 
you cackle at my trusty Thomas Crow ? 
Take her to the Tower. I will now 
turn my attention to Jane Seymour. _ 

So some of the young men took off 
Anne Patry, and she was rather tired of 
Mr. Boomer by this time and was glad 
to go with them. 

And then Mr. Boomer went up to 
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Art Master. “ HAVE YOU EVER PAINTED FROM THE LIFE BEFORE ?” 
Hopeless Student, “OH, YES; 1’Ve OFTEN PAINT+D A FLOWER.” 











just a3 a foxtrot was beginning, and he | what he had done especially for saying 
; said how now wench, wilt tread a 


Jane Sort who was the Vicar’s daughter | Boomer was rather proud of him for 
| 

| aD 
| measure / 


that about Mrs. Crow because she 
didn't like Mrs. Crow and thought she 
Well she looked rather frightened | gave herself airs. And she knew there 
because she was only eighteen, and the was really nothing in the way Mr. 
Vicar happened to be standing there | Boomer had gone on with Anne Patry 
and he said that’s enough of it now | but it was only fun and besides she had 
Boomer leave the girls alone. never let them out of her sight. 

Well Mr. Boomer was just going to| So as they were going home in the 
order somebody to cut off the Vicar’s | taxi she said well | think you looked 
head when Mrs. Boomer came up, and | very nice as Henry VIII. considering 
she had pulled herself together and she| you are almost a dwarf, but I knew 
smiled and said my liege it is time we | that when I married you so I suppose 
wended homewards. | I can’t grumble. 

We'l that seemed to bring Mr.| And Mr. Boomer said well I don't 
Boomer to his senses. $o he said let | think you looked so bad as Katharine 
us wend and Mrs. Boomer took him by | though of course you are much too fat 
the arm above the elbow so as to have! for it. And I really didn’t mean that 
no mistake about it and marched him! about a divorce, I don’t want one. 
out of the room. And Mrs. Boomer said well you 

And everybody laughed at that and wouldn't get it if you did, mind you lock 
they said now he will catch it and I | up everything before you go to bed. 
wouldn’t be in his shoes but he has A. M. 
really been very amusing though per- A Glimpse of the Obvious. 
haps he has gone a little too far. | Mr. Amery : My tetal poll was not as high 

Well Mr. Boomer didn’t catch it so | as I wished, otherwise I think the result would 








JESSICA IN LONDON. 
Tae MEN upon THE SCAFFOLDINGS. 
THE men upon the scaffoldings 
Go running here and there 
And push at things and pull at things 
(I don’t know how they dare) ; 
But when they have their dinner-hour, 
From twelve o'clock till one, 
They sit high up above the street 
And rest a while and talk and eat 
And have a little fun. 


They look so kind and pleasant ; 

I’m sure they 're very brave ; 

But Nannie says I mustn't smile 

And certain'y not wave ; 

Yet still I can’t help thinking 

How jolly it would be 

If they could nod and shout “ Hullo!” 
To people walking down below 
Or on a bus, like me. 


R. F. 


‘*PImKENHEAD StTitn Expanpbine. 

IMPORTANCE OF OALTENTAL TRADE. 

IMPORTANCE OF ORIENTAL TRADE.”’ 
Birkenhead Paper. 








much as people expected beeause Mrs. ! have been a lirger majority.’’—Local Paper. 


Thanks; we guessed it the first time. 
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TOM FIDDLER’S GROUND. 

‘The National Union of School Orchestras hold their Twentieth 
Annual Festival on Saturday, June 15th, at the Crystal Palace, when 
four thousand boys and girls from school orchestras in London and 
the vicinity will gather on the Handel Orchestra. 

Hai, Music, heavenly maid! Thy growing sway 
Over the younger generation of to-day 

At Sydenham, upon the 15th inst., 

Will be most unmistakably evinced. 

Just think of it! Four thousand tuneful tots, 
Bred up to music in their prams and cots, 
Playing not penny-whistles, ocarinas, 
Mouth-organs, or Jew's-harps, or concertinas, 
Wherewith the coster serenades his donah, 
But fiddles of the pattern of Cremona, 

Or, if the word be vulgar, violins, 

Tucked elegantly underneath their chins! 


"Tis not as if the female or the male lists 
Contained the names of any ukelelists, 

Or any of these enterprising younkers 

Were saxophone-“ addicts * or banjo-plunkers 
No, every boy of them, however teeny, 
Aspires in time to be a PAGANINI, 

And every girl, with kindred zeal imbued, a 
Potential rival of the great Nerupa. 


But, even if I had the skill of Porr, 

Th’ heroic couplet wholly fails to cope 

With the achievements of this Band of Hope, 
Whose change of soul demands a change of metre 
To something more exuberant and sweeter. 
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Leader of Pier Concert-Party (reading 8.0.8. just brought in). “ER~—win. 


MOUSTACHE RETURN TO HIS ROD AT ONG 
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O happy, happy England ! 
The bob and crop and shingle-land 
Where flappers freely vote ; 
Where there are few thumb-twiddlers 
Or Jeremiah Diddlers, 
Where infants fish for tiddlers 
And thousands of child-fiddlers 
Our harmony promote! 











The Political Song-and-Dancc. 
From a schoolgirl’s history paper :— 

“From this time the King began to choose his Ministers from the 
party that had the majority in Parliament. This was called the 
Cabaret system.”’ i 

Where the Compositor Gets Full Marks. 
. voters awakened from the apathy that appeared to beset them 


in regard to the Election. In Bury St. Edmund’s at all events there 
was a general brickness."-——Suffolk Paper. 


“SENTENCE FOR THE CONSERVATIVES, 
Loss or Orrick axp Return 10 WILDERNESSH.” 
Provincial Paper 
Some other Party seems to have been carousing about it. 





«A Court circular mentions that the Prince of Wales received Audax 
at St. James’ Palace. . . The use of Ham-de-plume in a Court 
circular is without precedent.”—Hankow Paper. 


A pig that flies is without precedent anywhere. 


“When the door had closed behind him they got into their own com 
ment. The platform was deserted but for the guard, a solitay 








#, AS IT 18 THOUGHT THAT HE HAS HAD A BITE.” 





( y porter, 
and an invisible paper boy.”’—Sunday Paper. 
We reprint this without compartment. 
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THE GENTLEMAN WITH THE LARGE BROWS 
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THE THREE MODERN BROTHERS. 
A Fase. 


An old-fashioned father had three 
modern sons. The first said he wanted 
to be a painter, and his father agreed. 
The second said he wanted to be a 
musician, and his father submitted. But 
| he didn’t wait to be told what his third 

son wanted to be. 

“Tertius, my lad,” he said firmly, 
“you've got to go into business so that 
your silly brothers may have someone 
to borrow from later on,” 

Now the son who wanted to be a 
painter studied hard at first, as his old 
fashioned father suggested, but he soon 
grew weary of old-fashioned things like 
line and perspective. And besides the 
dealers assured him that purchasers 
were just as tired of them as he was, so 

he learned to paint without them and 
found it much easier, 

“But which way up is it?” old- 
fashioned folk asked. ‘ Any way,” 

| Primus answered, “ When you've had | 
enough of it one way you still have} 
three other ways of hanging it. You're | 
really getting four pictures for the price 
of one.” 

The dealers agreed with him, and so 
Primus became immensely rich. 

Secundus started in much the same 
old-fashioned way until he became 
almost as weary of scales as his neigh- 
bours ; so he ceased to bother about 
them and began to compose, letting the 
black notes fall from his pen quite spon- 
taneously just where they thought 
best. 

“I’ve never heard anything like that,” 
his father complained ; ‘it sounds like a 
nightmare to me.” 

“But that’s just why it’s true to 
modern life,” Seeundus answered. 

The critics agreed with him, and he 
became even richer than Primus. 

Poor little Tertius! He needn't have 
been sent into business at all. But 
there it was ; he began like the others to | 
do what his old-fashioned father bade 
him until he saw the absurdity of book 
keeping and arithmetic and became a 
successful financier. 
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He might have become even richer Visitcr (admiring home-made wireless set). “1T SAYS A LOT FOR YOUR HUSBAND'S 


than either of his brothers, but an old- INGENUITY,” 
fashioned shareholder asked a lot o! 
stupid questions, 


Poor little Tertius! His elder brothers 





Sh WEATHER-WISE. 

vad to bail him out. 
| | “Mr, A. Ginscerr is Director of Airship 
i Sees ==. Meteorological Services.” —~ Weekly Paper. 


| At the Sporting Gallery, 32, King) THe old rulers of Rome, when they 
| Street, Covent Garden, there is being | wanted to know 


held an Exhibition of original drawings| If the weather and time were auspic- 
by “ FouGassk,” presenting the humor- ious, 
| ous side of Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Golf| Set the augurs to study the entrails of 
and other games. It will remain open birds 5 
} till June 29th. | For signs either good or malicious, 





Wife. “Iv MIGHT I¥ If COULD SAY ANYTHING.” 


But our Meteorological Service to-day 
Strives to tickle a risible riblet 
By leaving the forecasts of weather and 
waves 
In the capable hands of A. GrssLerr 


* Le Vetchernye Moskwa raconte que les cou 
damnés ‘se sont ingéniés & ébrauler la confiance | 
des yoyageurs dans le pouvoir sovidtique, en | 
inventant des wagons dont l’usage donnait le 
mal de mer’ (sic)."—-F'rench Paper. 
“ Sic” seems to be the proper word. 
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Visitor to Vicar (just recovered from appendicitis), “So GLAD TO SEE YOU HAVE MADE SUCH AN EXCELLENT RECOVERY. 
ONE HEARS OF SUCH TERRIFYING CASES OF DOCTORS LEAVING THEIR BICEPS IN THE PATIENT.” 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


LONDON is a queer place. 

Many people suppose that the whole 
of it has been deeply stirred by the 
recent elections. That is not quite true. 
In the strange wild life of the Northern 
suburbs political activities have scarcely 
counted at all. 

I was leaning on the parapet of a high 
bridge which spans a large pond within 
the four-mile radius. It is a dirty pond, 
but plated with the leaves of water- 
lilies and surrounded by the most de- 
lightful shrubs and trees. I was watch- 
ing two swans which had brought three 
tiny stone-grey cygnets out for a trial 
swim. It was a very pleasant ceremony. 
My dog had been down to the water to 
bark at the swans, but not for long. The 
male. swan said things to him which 
would have discouraged a braver dog 
than mine. 

Suddenly there arrived, walking swiftly 
and carrying a large blue bag, an elderly 
red-cheeked man with spectacles. He 
said no word at first, but began to draw 
from the bag and cast on the water 
rapidly and with an air of great indigna- 
tion handfuls of green grass, The swans, 


been feeding on fallen may-petals strewn 
like confettion the brown water, paddled 
eagerly after the new food. The elderly 
man then began to pelt them with a 
fusillade of Indian corn. Most of it was 
lost amongst the water-lily leaves, but 
the senior swans, with beautiful arching 
movements of their necks, got the rest 
as it sank, 

I guessed immediately that the swan- 
feeder was one of those Londoners who 
like talking to strangers. I was right. 
He edged a little nearer to me and 
said suddenly and loudly, “They muti- 
late them, and they won't sterilise the 
eggs, and then they let them starve.” 

I had not expected him to say this. 

“Who do?” I inquired. 

“L.6.C.” 

I had said things about the L.C.C. 
myself, but I had never said anything 
so anti-municipal as that. 

“T've been writing to them for years 
about their swans and telling them not 
to mutilate them,” went on the elderly 
man. “ Letter after letter I've written, 
and all I get is ‘The matter's going to 
be inquired into.’ And is it?” he asked 
seornfully. “No! The way I look at it 
is that we pay the 1.C.C. and they 're 





young and old, which appeared to have | our servants, and when we write a letter 


to them they ought to do something 
about it and not keep putting you off 
and off.” 

I agreed. 

“But what exactly do you mean by 
mutilating the swans?” I said. 

** Cut off.their flying-feathers. Pinion 
them,” he replied. ‘That’s to keep 
them from goingaway. But, ifaswan’s 
put.on the right piece of water and 
given the right kind of food, what I say 
is it doesn’t go away. That’s what f 
keep telling them, but they won't listen 
to me.” 

* You understand swans?” I haz- 
arded. 

“Understand them?” he said. “1! 
kept Pavnova’s swans. She wasn't at 
home and I saw they weren't being 
properly looked after, so I asked if I 
could go.and feed them. They didn't | 
go away, and they didn’t die.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to 
tell him that it was the glorious privilege 
of Paviova’s swans to die. However, 
I refrained. 

“There was a big swan on one 0! 
these ponds that I knew very well,” he 
continued. “Swan named Bill, that 
used to feed from my hand. One time 








someone put a dab of grey paint on its 
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Rescuer. “ AND DON’T OPEN YOUR MOUTH LIKE THAT. PEOPLE GO MAD 


head. Well, I told the L.C.C. about | “ But | thought,” [ said eventually, 
that, but they wouldn't do anything. | ‘that you didn’t want the swans to 
The keeper said it wasn't paint, but | have eggs?” 

only mud. But you could see it was} ‘ What I say is that they ought to 
paint by the way the lead damaged the | sterilise them,” he said. “ But if they 
plumage. So I got a scrape of the}do let them hatch they ought to feed 
paint off on my fingers when | them properly. There was a young cob 
feeding the swan, and I could see it! swan and an old hen last year that lost 
was paint sure enough, so I wrote to/nine. All starved,| reckon. I wrote to 
the L.C.C. again and sent them the| the L.C.C. about that, but they wouldn't 
scrape | had taken off. And what do| believe me. And then they shot the 
you think they did about that ?” | young cob, Said a dog had bitten him. 

“TIT don’t know,” I very truly con-|A likely story! But some day the truth 
fessed. f will get known. They ‘re always shoot- 

“They told me,” he said in triumph, 
“that they 'd had it analysed and found 
it was only dirt. That's the way they | 
look after their swans!" 

This seemed to me to be a climax, 
and | prepared to go. But the elderly 
man restrained me. 

“There's lime, again,” he said. “They 
want lime for their eggs. 1’ve often 
come up with a lot of lime and they go 
for it at once. Many people don’t know 
about lime. I’ve found snails in my 
garden with defective shells, and put 
down some lime for them, and you'd 
see there'd be snails on it at once. 
ay what does the L.C.C. know about 
ime ?”’ 





Was | 
| 


| 
ling things.’ 

‘*T knew they 'd shot off some of the 
grey squirrels,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “And why? 
| They gav they take the birds’ eggs. 


one here and there. I've watched them 
| for hours, so I ought to know. I brought 
that before the Parks Committee of the 
| L.C.C. and tried to have it passed on to 
ithe General Committee, but it was no 
good. There was a squirrel I knew 
lealled George. Used to sit on my 
shoulder. They say the squirrels bite 
the young shoots off the trees as well, 
but I’ve watched a chestnut where 
that happened carefully all the year, 
and the blossom wasn't damaged in the 
least, nor yet the nuts. I wrote the 
1.C.C. anotherletter about that. Always 
he repeated mourn- 


I looked at the grey cygnets, the| 
| White swans, the dark-brown water and 
| the green trees. I could not imagine 
| what the L.C.C. knew about lime. 





shooting things,” 


But they don’t ; or if they do it’s only} 





SWALLOWING SALT WATER.” 








fully; “and they won't sterilise the 
eggs.” 
“ Squirrels——” 
stopped me. 
“It’s what we'll have to do to 
human beings very soon,” he said. 
‘‘ Everybody knows it. Over-populated. 


[ began, but 


far.”’ 

“Do you really think that?” 

‘*T do,” he said; “I understand these 
things.” 

At this point my dog, which had bean 
roaming around on his private affairs, 
| reappeared looking guilty and confused. 
I regarded him without pleasure. He 
was plastered with filth 

‘A well-bred one, isn’t he ? 
elderly man, surveying him 

‘“‘ Fairly,” I confessed. 
| «7 gaid that,” he went on, “ because 
he’s covered himself with muck. It’s 
a sign of a well-bred dog to roll in muck 
like that. I expect you ‘d better throw 
him in the pond now and clean him a 
bit.” 

“T will,” I said meekly (1 had meant 
to), and, saying farewell to the swan- 
fan, I left the bridge. I chose the end 


” suid the 


watching me from above. My dog 





swam back and pranced gaily about 


he 


Too many children in this country by | 


of the pond which was farthest away | 
from the swans and, taking my dog by | 
the scruff of the neck, launched him | 
carefully on to the tide, the elderly man | 
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sin. 


| with the air of one who by his own 
cleverness has shrived his soul from 


PUNCH, OR 





BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. 


Eavesprorrers may never hear good 


Suddenly, from the far side of the|of themselves, but they sometimes hear 


pond there arose the shrill yelling of a 


very surprising and interesting things; 


small boy who was torturing tiddlers | besides, when one has been invited to 


(I suppose) by collecting them in a jam- 


jar. 


“Yah!” he shouted at me. 


Croo-il! Croo-il ! 


Throwing yer dog in 


sit in the nursery and does so gladly, 
there being a fine fire there, surely one 
is entitled to listen to any conversation 
that goes on, even if one's presence seems 


“Yah! 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


a 


[June 12, 1999, 


“Your funny old Cousin Tabitha? 
I know her,” Hester responded. 

‘‘No, ‘course not! 
cousin. I never told you about her be. 
fore, but she’s just awfully rich and 
lives in a house forty thousand years 
old with three hundred rooms in it.’ 

She paused long enough to allow 
these facts to sink in while I sat up and 
took notice. 


the water ! 


(After “ The Boy with many Friends,” by the late Tuomas Websren, I 


I saw yer, throwing it in 
like that! I'llreport yer to the L.C.C., 


to have been forgotten. 





THE DOLER OF MANY PLUMS. 


Hester had been invited to spend 


‘She has hundreds and hundreds of 
servants,” Barbara went on, “house 








2.4.) 


From left to right: Mr. SNOWDEN, COMMANDER KENWORTHY, MR. CLYNES, MR. TaHomas, Mr. Tom SHAW, 


MR. Ramsay MacDonaLp, Mr. 
| WEDGWoUuD BENN 


; that I will, I saw yer! 
| Croo-il!” 

His cries pursued me as I 
| ashamed. 

London, I repeat it, is a queer place. 
Evor. 





fled 





| 
“ Education in the Jaws of health was the 
| subject of the presidential address of Dr. R. M.- 
| Leith at the Congress of the South African 
| Medical Association at Port Elizabeth. .. , 
| Doctors had, he said, helped to explode the 
| idea that health could be bought.” 
South African Paper. 





We await the views of Harley Street. 


HENDERSON, MR. ADAMSON, 





the afternoon with Barbara and had 
excitedly embarked upon an account of 
a visit she was about to pay to an aunt 
who lived in a castle five hundred years 
old, possessed two cars and many other 
advantages, to all of which Barbara list- 
ened in a possibly envious silence. A 
little later, guest and hostess being en- 
gaged in undressing and dressing the 
latest additions to the doll family, i 
heard Barbara remark in a casual tone 
of unconcern : 


“I'll tell you about my cousin if you 
like, now.” 


Str OSWaLp 





MosLey, BART., AND CAPTAIN 


maids and cooks and chauffeurs and 
every hx dy.” 

Here I felt obliged to enter the con- 
versation. ‘So many servants must be 
a nuisance,” I commented; “they pro- 
bably quarrel a lot.” 

“No, they don’t; they love being 
there. And there are lovely things to 
eat—chocolates in all the rooms, boxes 
full of them, and you jus’ take a few 
and then there are more boxes put. 

She waved her hands ina lordly man- 
ner. Hester was silent but obviously 
impressed, 





My awfully rich | 














| 
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Planter (to young bride lately arrived). “ DARLING, | KNOW IT'S VERY CHARMING OF YOU AND ALL THAT, BUT CHOCOLATE 


ECLAIRS ARE SIMPLY THROWN AWAY ON 





“Her name's Rosy,” Barbara con- 


| tinued. 


“Rosy what?” 


For perhaps half-a-second Rosy’s 


cousin was ata loss, but she recovered so | 


quickly that it is hardly fair to mention 
ib. 
“ Howard,” she said firmly, ‘ but not 
any relation of our Dr. Howard, It’ 
a beautiful house; all the rooms smell 
of scent—Rosy has bottles and bottles 
of it, cellarsful. And there are nine 
footmen, all tall. When I go there to 
stay, three of them come to the station 
| to get my luggage to carry it to the car. 
| It's got beautiful cushions in it, and 
| you sit in big armchairs—not or’nary 
| motor seats; and she has a ’normous 
| larnskin rug lined with pairpul silk.” 
| “My Aunt Nancy haga very big fur 
| rug too," Hester observed. 
‘‘ Forty-three men were killed getting 
the larns for Rosy’s rug,” Barbara in 
| formed us. ‘“‘Oh, we've had some beau 
tiful drives in that car!” 
| She sighed—a sigh reminiscent of 
delights beyond the reach of ordinary 
mortals. Then she continued with 
fresh enthusiasm :— 

“Do you know what? Once Rosy 
had a party, and after it we wanted to 
do something exciting, so we got into the 


Ss 


all over the lawns and the flower-beds, 
smashing everything. But we didn’t 
mind. It was fun!" 

The bacchanalian scene called up by 
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big car and drove all about the garden, | 


THESE BEASTS.” 











DP 


ad 
So 
a 








this description confirmed me in my 
| opinion that Rosy, of whom I had been 
i doubtful from the first, was no fit com- 
| panion for Barbara. 
Bes Do you have lots of parties?” Hester 
| asked 

“Oh, not all the time, but of course 
it gen'rally looks like a party, ’cos Rosy 
has such lovely clothes, velvet and satin 
nearly all of them. And she always 
wears evening-dress, even when she 
goes shopping.” 

‘‘Does that look 
inquired. 

“Looks lovely,” Barbara replied 


er—suitable?" I 





shortly. “And when I go to stay with 
her I have as many dresses as I want | 
myself, and shoes to match, And when | 
Rosy and I go for walks in the country | 
we still wear our best satin shoes—all | 
the time.” 

“ But don’t they get spoilt very soon ? | 
The soles are so thin.” 

“ Yes, but when they wear out we jus 
ithrow them over a hedge, ’cos there's 
lalways a motor coming along jus’ be- 
| hind us with lots of new shoes in it, 
and so we get in and put on another 
pair. Stockings too, if we want to.” 

‘‘T gee. Miss Howard does prepare 
for all emergencies, doesn’t she?” I said. 

“ Yes, everything like that,” Barbara 





agreed. S 
“What letters you must write home ! 
“No, I never bother to write when 

\I’m at Rosy’s,” said Barbara coolly ; 

|«I jus’ send telegrams, Ten or twelve 








a day sometimes me and Rosy send. We 
don’t mind the money.” 

I glanced at Hester; she bore a dis- 
tinct resemblance to the Queen of 
SHEBA on her way home, and I felt a 
little feeble myself. 

“T had no idea people were ever as | 
rich as that,” was all I could find to say. | 

Barbara smiled kindly upon us. 

“Oh, but there isn’t many people as | 
rich as what Rosy is,” she told us with 
a sigh of complete satisfaction. 





THE GOOFUS 


{Another instrument has been added t» the | 
jazz orchestra, It is said to be the elder | 
brother of the saxophone, and it is ealled the | 
goofus, } 

Sweet Saint Cecilia, hear my song, 

Nor turn your outraged ear away; 
‘Tis not my fault that I belong 

To this most unmelodious day ; 

A tribute may be worse than queer 
Yet, with its oddity, sincere. 


or stately harmonies inept, 
How shall I fitly sound your praise? 
The harp’s grave string I’ve never 
swept ; 
The organ 's stodgy nowadays ; 
But let my gulping goofus claim 
Your smile—if only for its name. 


_.. W. K. H. 


An Impending Apology. 
“MEMBERS WHO WILL NOT RETURN, 
Guest, Capt, F. E.—Borstal N.” 
Daily Paper. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Caprice ” (Sr. James's). 


Tue Theatre Guild of New York, in| the Counsellor. Yes, he will on those 
association with Cuartes B. Cocuran, |terms take the boy. J/sa, with truer 
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just fade quietly away and efface herself |she means to stay. Robert naturally 
as she has always done. assumes that his father means to right 

A generous unexpected attitude, thinks the wrong he has done to his mother 
And he falls in love with the shin. 
ing lady—the first of her type he 








presents the Theatre Guild Acting Com- intuition, sees through the mother's|has ever seen. Ilsa encourages him 
pany in Caprice, by Stu-Vara, adapted | strategy. She comes with her boy and!just far enough to force Amalia to 


and produced by Partie Mor- 
LER. This seems to be the best 
presentation of a comedy in 
English on the English stage 
since the Barker- Vedrenne asso- 
ciation at the Court Theatre, and 
tempts to dithyrambics on a 
brilliant method and _perform- 
ance and a lament for glories 
departed. But first to the matter 
and manner of the comedy. 

Counsellor Allert Von Echardt, 
resolute bachelor, impenitent 
philanderer and distinguished 
advocate, is living in free ass 
ciation with Ilsa Von Ilsen, a 
brilhant, variable, exasperating 
beauty. The woman has he: 
principles and her method of 
holding her diffieult partner. 
The Counsellor is one of those 
edulously unfaithful persons 
who are at the same time in- 
ordinately possessive, and for 
every flirtation entered into by 
him Jisa feigns to be seriously 
interested in some pursuing 
cavalier--merely feigns, one 
supposes, for, though she is too 
astute to let her lover know 
the truth and affects the airs of a 
heartless wanton, one guesses her 
to be fundamentally faithful and 
genuinely and understandingly in 
love. ; 

And suddenly there appea: 
that comely intense clergyman's 
daughter, with whom he had had 
his first serious liaison seventeen 
years ago, 

The two have never met since 
those impetuous days. He has 
never seen his son, Robert—has in- 
leed all but forgotten his existence 
\nd Amalia, with a grave air o! 
patient long-suffering and complete 
letachment, making no personal 
claim upon him and no complaint, 
begs him to take his son into his 
house and complete the training 
she has till now so faithfully con- 
ducted. He now needs his father’s 
brilliant example as @ stimulus to 
hisawakening mind. The boy has 
brains, wishes to be a poet, will be 
a eredit to him. As for Ilsa, whom 
the embarrassed Counsellor men- 
tions as an objection to this arrange 
ment, why, let him marry her and 
so regularise his household that no 
harm shall come to the impression- 
able boy. As for herself she will 





show her hand; says good-bye 
to her distracted Counsellor. and 
having left the house a vivacious 
brunette returns as a brilliant 
blonde to cure by shock her boy 
admirer and delight her lover, to 
whom she reveals bis own true 
mind—that Amalia and her 
Robert are much too high. 
minded and romantic to be toler. 
able to him. After another ap- 
parently final farewell, to punish 
him for his distracted suspicion 
that she has deceived hiim with 
his own son, she steals back as, 
head on hands, he is gloomily 
surveying his wrecked happi- 
ness, and mixes for him an over 
whelming draught of the bicar- 
boanate of soda which this mild 
hypochondriac assumes to be 
indispensable for his imaginary 
ailments. 

A cynically happy ending? 
jut the skill of the author's and 
players’ characterisation takes 
the unpleasantness out of it, 


PIEOEM - 


IN FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS. 


Robert Mr, DouGLass MONTGOMERY. Here are two people, neither fit 
Jisa Von Ilsen Miss LYNN FONTANNE, for marnage but both genuinely 


BmGnG «*s Miss Liny Canin in love and open-eyed sympathy 


with each otber, and congenitally 
incapable of the self-deceptions of 
the ethical Amalia and the roman- 
tic Robert or of suffering them 
gladly in others. The ending is in 
the given circumstances dramatic- 
ally inevitable. 

\ presentation and performan 
distinguished in its parts and even 
more distinguished asa whole. It 
has, in a word, the rare quality of 
style and exquisite balance. I! 
Miss Lynn Fontannk (//sa) stands 
out from the others, dominates the 
scene, it seems only because //sa, 
the brilliant woman, would have so 
dominated her environment. I can 
not see how Mr. ALrrep Lunts 


played. Miss LanyCani.y's Amalia, 
Miss Caroring Newcomn's old 
housekeeper, Mr. Douciass Mont- 


} 


iy) / adolescent were fitted with equal 
voll : skill into the picture. 

The New York Guild (with M: 
CocuRan, that discerning importe! 


f 





have laid us under a deep debt of | 


TRYING THE EFPECT OF A CHANGE gratitude, and those lovers of the 


OF HAIR theatre who have eyes to see can 
lisa Von Tlaen 


Counsellor Albert Von Echardt. Mr. ALvrep LUNT. This finish, this balance, this style 


Miss Lynn Fontranne, read a lesson in this performance. | 





| 


Von Echardt could have been better 


4, 
AY ‘ 
Medd MW} Mf GoMERY’s ardent uncomfortable | 


} 
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| 
| 
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| ave the result of hard work by a patiently 
organised, stable group of actors, pro- 
ducers and (not less important) theatre- 
goers inspired by an artistic ideal. 
The New York Theatre Guild has 
twenty-four thousand subscribing mem- 
bers, which is to say that New York | 
theatre-goers of intelligence have de- 
termined to back their best players 
and producers instead of leaving them 
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to the mercies of the gambling en- 
trepreneurs and rack-renters who 
have the London theatre in their grip 
and who more than any other cause 
are responsible for its present unhappy | 
condition. Meanwhile let us brace our- | 
selves with the tonic reflection that we | 
have the theatre we deserve, and are | 
steadily breaking the spirit of the many | 


| 
| 


sincere and competent players who} 
would be so ready to give us worthy and | 
stimulating entertainment if we would | 
make it possible forthemtodoso. T. 





“Tur Devin In THE CHEESE” 
(Comepy). 

Father Petros, Superior of the Mon-| 
astery of Meteora, in Northern Greece, | 
an exceedingly picturesque ruin of a 
place perched on a high crag, which 
Messrs. Lovepay, Hicson and A ick 
JOHNSTONE have reproduced for us with 
elaborate craft, has sent to the Amer-| 
jean millionaire and amateur archwo-| 
logist, Joseph Quigley, a sample of the | 
treasures which, he asserts, lie buried | 
in the monks’ garden. Young Goldina| 
Quigley having fallen in love with| 
& handsome ineligible, the stubborn | 
hot-termpered father brings the maid | 
and her mother, together with h 
own choice for his daughter, a tire-| 
some young doctor, and proposes keep 
ing them all out of mischief in this! 
uncomfortable eyrie while the excaya- | Veru Youna Housewife. “Waae xin 
tions goforward, The handsome young} wir a BLUE-AND-GOLD DINNER-SERVICI 




















OF JOINT DO YOU THINK WOULD GO BEST 


,” 





man, solicitous for his Goldina’s safety | are : ———— = 
and suspicious of the Meteora monks, | ness, het young husband triumphs over 
who indeed turned out to be bandits of| his old rival the doctor—all this is 
the most unserupulous kind, arrives by| amusingly shown to us and is the 
sirplane, crashing onthe monastery roof.| kernel of a play to which there was 
The lovers are resolute: the father, a |rather an abnormal allowance of shell. 
hasty man, furious and vindictive. He} Acts I. and IIL. were indeed all shell. 

has a passion for cheese. And eating,| I hazard the opinion that The Devil 
rather rashly, a piece of goat-cheese | in the Cheese was designed by Mr. Tom 
many centuries old, attached toa copper} Cusnine for the screen: it has all the 


T ; : 

itastic in the vision with much more 
i 

leffect than the three - dimensional 
mediums, except for those naive souls 


round and can take their pleasure in 
the best parts of this show without 
being irritated by the clumsy rest of it. 

Miss Maisie Darrets played the 
young heroine in and out of her dream 





| bottle unearthed by his workmen, he! air of being burriedly and carelessly 
releases the imprisoned Egyptian god | made over for the stage. A few capt ions | 
| Min, who at his request takes him inside! would have told us all that was con- | 
| the mind of his daughter as an act of| tained in the first and third Acts and | 
gratitude for his escape. saved Mr.Wurrep Suing (Mr. Quigley) | 
And this vision of the romantic young| and Miss Sypney Faimprorner (Mrs 
woman's mind—the honeymoon on the Quigley) from an arduous struggle with 
odely-found yacht, the w reck upon the | inadequate material and an inordinate 
desert island, the illness of her hand-| amount of vain repetitior Moreover 
some husband and her devoted nursing,| there are admirable opportunities for 
the arrival of the cannibals, the routing | the camera, which could have presented 
of them by her hero, the Presidential| what was picturesque in the general 
elections, in which, owing to her astute-| situation and scene and what was fan- 








with spirit and intelligence And Mr. 
BramwecL Fiercurr was all that a 
noble impecunious young hero should 
be. I ought to add that the most popu- 
lar characters were the four anonymous 
cannibals whose ritual dance by way of 
grace before meals was happily contrived, 

As it stands, however, | am afraid 


this affair cannot be seriously recom- | 


mended to the discerning. It seems a 
pity that the author had not the 
patiepce to make more of a promising 
idea. 2 





who prefer to see everything in the | 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
“Tue Perrect ALB.” 

Arrer seeing and (to a considerable 
extent) hearing The Perfect Alibi at the 
Carlton Theatre, again commandeered 
| by the cinema from the stage proper, I 

have decided that, if I set out upon a 
career of crime, it shall be confined to 
England, where the police are less vin- 
dictive than in New York, less formid- 
ably armed (one of these cops actually 
carries a machine-gun), and where they 
| mourn the death of their comrades with 
less ceremony and faster music. For 
The Perfect Alibi is a erook-play from 
start to finish ; everyone is either black 
or white: that is to say, everyone is 
either a law-breaker or a guardian of 


' 
i 
' 
; 
; 


the law, with the single exception of | 


Miss Eneanor GrirritH as Joan Man- 


ning, who belongs to both camps, hav- | 
ing married a gunman (though ignorant | 
of his turpitude), and being the daughter | 
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give up crooked ways; then bis pres- 
ence with his newly-married wile at 
the opera; then his absence from the 








First Cre “THAT MCGANN’S A FLY 
cop.” 
Second Crook. “Yur, AND WE’D HAVE 


SPOTTED HIM BEFORE THIS IN REAL LIFE.” | 


of the inspector who has vowed to bring 
him to the chair. I felt myself to be 
peculiarly drawn to Joan because 1\ 
too thought of her husband as inno- | 
cent ; 1 too thought he had come out 
of Sing Sing, where the play opens, to | 
go on the level, and in the darkness 
and confusion of the actual murder ] 
was not sure that it was he—Chick 
Williams—who fired the fatal shot. It 
is one of the defects of the films that 
in outdoor night-scenes so many of the 
characters look alike. Moreover had I 
not heard Chick swear reformation and 
had I not heard Joan swear to clear 





him? By all the laws of melodrama, 
before the Talkies came in, Chick should 
turn out to be misunderstood and 
straight. You may imagine that when 
he disclosed himself in his true gun- 
man’s baseness 1 was as astonished as 
Joan herself. 
Chick's reversion to type makes the 
| story. First we have his departure 





| from prison and apparent decision to 
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Chick Williams (Mr. CHESTER MorplIs). 
“T KILLED O'BRIEN AND YOU RE GOING 
THROUGH FOR ME. I’M A CROOK AND YOU ’RE 
A CROOK’S WIFE. KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT.” | 

Wife (Miss ELeanorn Grirrira). “Ir | 
W-WON’T sHUT!” 
opera for five minutes, all emphasised 
in the good old silent movie way (for 
the Talkies and the silent movies are 
not in the least enemies in the studio) 
by close-ups of clocks; then the great 
fur robbery during these five minutes, 
involving the shooting of Officer O Brien; 
and then Chick's return to his unsuspect- 
ing wife. When the police come to 
investigate his movements, the opera- 
tickets are put forward by his wife as 








WHAT 


THE FILMS TELL US. 
THAT THE POLICE KEEP NOISY CANARIES 
CLOSE TO THEIR TELEPHONES. 
proof that he was in the theatre: the 
perfect alibi. The rest I refuse to re- 
veal; you must see it. In a few weeks 
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The actual drama, which is swift and 
exciting and convincing enough, is im. 
mensely fortified by the camera and the | 
sound-accompaniment. We not only | 
see the Sing Sing warders marching to | 
duty; we hear their tread. When the 
plain-clothes cop, Danny McGann, pre- | 
tending to be a drunken man-about- | 
town, pours himse!f another drink, we | 
hear the liquid dropping. The photo- | 
graphic scenes, having done their work 
—provided the needed atmosphere or | 
a salient fact—melt swiftly into other 
scenes until the moment for more talk 
arrives. The partnership of the old 
method and the new is complete; and 
how any optimist, seeing this film, can 
still maintain that the ‘Lalkie is not a 
menace to the stage proper I fail to 
understand. 

The acting could hardly be better; 














A 200-PER-CENT DEATH SCEN] 


Fond Fan. “DOESN’T HE DIE NICELY 


the only flaw, to my thinking, was in 
the long-drawn-out demise of Danny 
McGann, when one could not be sure 
whether his otherwise capable impei 
sonator, Mr. Reais Toomey, was regis- 
tering mirth cr painfully composing his 
features for eternity. Mr. CHrsTEer 
Morris as Chick was almost too like 
life towards the end, and I thought | 
Mr, Par O’Manxey as Tommy G/ennon, | 
one of the gang, particularly effective, | 
although I still have no notion as to | 
what was actually happening during 
his very uncomfortable interview with 
the police. Here a caption would have 
helped greatly. Indeed, the Talkies, when 
silent, will have to work far harder 1 
there are to be no captions whatever. 

The voice-production improved as the 
play proceeded, but whether that was 
because the actors and the machinery 














the film will be generally released. 





were upon better terms, or because our 
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Scientist (to Old I 
Old Lady (bright! 








ears became accustomed to the novelty, 
[am not sure. Since, however, we 
could never hear Miss Mar Buscu, as 
Daisy Thomas, at all, I am inelined to 
think that we had nothing to do with 
it, and that, as Miss Busca is too good | 
an actress to be blamed for inaudibility 
it means that not all voices are fitted for | 
the films and that the female voice is 
| less likely to have the right timbre than | 
|the male. All the actors I have yet| 
| heard have been strong booming men. I} 
| can see also that Mr. LonspALE and the} 
| other dramatists who, we aretold, at this 
moment are so feverishly writing for the} 
an] . ° 7 $ 
| Talkies, will have to choose their words | 
| with a double care: not only for their | 
dramatic value but for their adaptability | 
j tothe machine. They may be spend- | 
thrift with the labials, but they must % 


miserly with the sibilants. B.V.L 











Where the Word is Mightier than the 
Willow. 


“Surrey, unless some new bowlers are found, 
| Will again bo relying on the strength of their 


chatting.”—Indian Paper. 





“Cricket RESULTS. 
Cambridge tie with Knotts at Cambridge.” 
Japanese Paper. 


Quite the best thing to tie with. 


Spibattietnendideeestensenene 
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DRAGONS. 


Brive as the sea, 

Sir Dragon, he 

Right dreadfully 
Was held; 

His coils out-rolled 

When Knights of old 

At being bold 
Excelled. 


Armed to the spurs, 
These splendid Sirs 
The barriers 

Would ride, 
Or, errant hight, 
Would forth bedight 
To meet what might 


Jetide, 


When, say, Sir Claud 

Thus rode abroad 

The Lady Maud, 
Sweet prize, 

Would pray him do 

A derring to 

[ixalt her true 
Bright eves. 


And so, sans stint, 

Those coils that glint 

The blade’s stern dint 
Must feel; 
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ARE TWENTY MILLION STARS IN THE HEAVENS.” 


Scales blue as sparks 
Would fly like larks 
"Neath whirling ares 


Of steel. 
And all (I wis) 


Through Knights like this, 
Tough-thewed as is 
The oak, 
No Dragon champs 
To-day and ramps 
Or breathes like lamps 
That smoke 


Yet dragonwise 
Blue dragon-flies, 
Blue as June’s skies 
June’s crown, 
Where fat trout sup 
By gold kingeup, 
Speed fiercely up 
And down; 


Until I think 

(So blue they blink), 

How clankum clink 
Sir Claud 

Sailed in—one, two— 

Till blue sparks flew 

To win his true 
Love, Maud. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
] WHOLE-HEARTEDLY welcome Major Home's gallant little 
quarto on The Charm of Surrey (Buack) because, while so 
much of that once delectable county lies (as he says) under 
sentence of death, there is just the chance that such cham- 
pionship as his may issue here and there in a reprieve. It 
| 1s harrowing to think what fate has overtaken Surrey and 
at what speed. Cut off from town by a sparsely-bridged 
| Thames, the shyest and wildest of the home counties, she 
| eluded the sedate and normal domestification of Georgian 
days only to fall a prey to “development,” which is not 
domestification at all. Major Home's volume is, however, 
rather a panegyric of still existing beauty than an elegy or an 
indictment. He touches on the gracious and robust that are 
gone, hints at the gross and flimsy that have arrived, and, 
avoiding railways and main roads, pursues as far as possible 
on foot the loveliness that remains. He traces the quieter 
| reaches of Mole and Wey, where the Surrey of timber bridges 
and wooden causeys still lingers. He climbs highlands as 
yet immune from bungalows and bunkers, and notes that 
the “Privacy for Lovers” which Auprey ascribed to Box 
Hill is still available. 
of Guildford, Farnham,Godalming, Reigate and Haslemere, 
with a good word to Leatherhead (for he is no foe to honest 
progress) for a hopeful example of town-planning. 


| a memorable passage. With a chapter on “Great Houses” 
so many, alas! have gone the way of Richmond and 
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BROWN, COULD YOU RECOMMEND A G9OD HARI 
THROWN AT IT?” 


He praises the remaining amenities 
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Y PLAN! WILL STAND SALMON-TINS AND THINGS BEING 


twenty-four pencil drawings are the happiest reinforcement 
of the text of this delightful volume. 


Sir Puiiir Sassoon, lucky man, contrived to be Under- 
Secretary for Air at the moment when it was decided 
that the first general inspection of British overseas ai 
stations should be undertaken by air transport alone. Stern 
duty accordingly took him some seventeen thousand miles 
through the air in a space of about six weeks, and he enjoyed 
himself, I think, more than any other Government servant 
has ever done before in a similar working period. On the 
whole it seems only reasonable that the proceeds from the 
sale of his story of the trip, The Third Route (HEINEMANN), 
should be given to the R.A.F. Memorial Fund. He flew 
from Plymouth to Delhi and home again, turning aside as 
far as Khartoum and Mosul and Peshawar, packing into 
the space of hardly more than a few bours all the thrill of 
the familiar journey to the East, while from the superior 
vantage-point of his flying-boat the bare bones of strange 
countries showed up stark and clear and the outlines of 
ancient cities lost in sand could be traced like barnacled 
victims of the War beneath a veil of sea. Vasco pA GAMA 
toiled round the Cape of Good Hope to find the track the | 
racing East-Indiamen were to follow; and Dr Lrssrps cut 





Among 
| the villages he awards the palm to Limpsfield; but Witley 


_ is “entirely pleasing,” and the colour of Bletchingley inspires 


| Nonsuch—the record ends. The sincerity and grace of its | Sir Pmiuip left England an enthusiast for air travel. He 


| the ditch through which the Indian Army came to France 
| and to-day the writer can point to the immediate recogni 
| of a third way between East and West, which must gra lually 
| become more familiar and frequented until the windings 
of the twin rivers of Mesopotamia and the ridges of arid 
mountains that border the Persian Gulf are as familiar 
as the sands of Suez or the outlines of Table Mcuntain 
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returned more than ever convinced that 
there is only one perfect way to move 
| long distances over earth's surface, and 
one ideal angle from which to see her 
coloured countries. 


In The Fighting Fantastic, Yvoxnu 
Moysk 
(No battle-ship here but her heroine 
find), 
A perfectly healthy pen employs 
In a tale of the “costume " kind: 
LonemAns publish it, and its oaths 
(“Death and damnation”) they match | 
its clothes. 





Now the Lady Juliana Vauc 
Is a maiden of frightfully high degree | 
With “a proud little face” and some | 
“ourly locks ’’— 
But a mistress of fence is she, 
And her step-papa is anxious to get Tae 
Her off with a lord whom she hasn't 
met 





The Lady J. puts by her frocks 
No chattel she is to be sold for a 
crown 
And, dressed as a Mr. Julian Vaua 
She flies to London Town, 
And fights some duels—and falls in 
love 
With the aristocrat that L’ve mentioned 
above. 


’ 





And so our narrative, quite sans guile, 
Works out to a wedding, as love-tales 
should : 
Yvonne's is rather a stilted style, 
Her dolls are rather of wood 
But if her story has left me co!d 
| There's lots that will like it, young and 
old. 








I cannot imagine a more sy mpa 
thetic offering at the shrine of Joan o/ ~ 
Are (Casseii) than the little legends BUT, IF A SMAI 

| aurea of her life which is Mr. Himatri STORY, 
| Bettoc’s contribution to her quin- |: -——- - 
centenary. The art of the mediwval miniaturist, “the art 
| which,” as DanTR says, ‘‘is called ‘alluminare’ in Paris,’ 
| has transferred its careful outline, clear simple colours and 
serene perspectives to that tangled and terrible history ; and 
while I can imagine a certain type of reader—the reader who 
cannot read The Well at the World's End for its “affecta- 
| tions "boggling at the simplicity of Mr. Beixoc’s style, I 
| cannot imagine anyone ungrateful for being allowed to cut 
| the cackle about Tre Marp and come to the story. Accre- 
| tions both of dubious legend and illiberal controversy have 
| been ruthlessly shed ; yet you are not allowed, any more 
| than, or only just so much, as Tue Marp was, to anticipate 
| the halo that so belatedly crowned the agonies and exulta- 
| tions of her life. Her passion is perhaps unduly condensed 
| for so long-winded a process, but you have a clearer view 
than usual of its prelude. A preliminary examination by a 
mixed tribunal at Poitiers, which took place before JOAN was 
| allowed to deliver Orleans, is particularly well described ; 
| and Mr. Betwoc is not without hopes that the ‘“ Book of 
Poitiers,” which the saint vainly «ppealed for during her 


| last trial, may yet be recovered. Having so highly com- 
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BROTHERS BIFFSKI GO THROUGH 
NEVER COMPLAIN. 
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THIS SORT OF THING EVERY NIGHT AND 





L, ACCIDENT LIKE THIS HAPPENS AT HOME, IT 5S QUITE ANOTHER 


| mended the exquisite restraint and suitability of the book's | 
| handling, | must protest against one small exception. The | 
QvuEEN OF France, Isaper or Bavaria, curtly alluded to as 
‘“‘that German harlot,” should not have been allowed to 
accuse a Germany which did not in her day exist of manners 
more typical perhaps of her husband's country than her own. 


“Tales of Mystery and Imagination’ our grandfathers 
would have called them, these three stories that Mr, OLtver 
Ontons has collected under the name of The Painted Face 
(HernemMann). The best of the trio is the first, which pro- 
vides the book’s title. It is, in fact, a short novel, whereas 
the other two are no more than short stories rather above 
the average length, and I do not think Mr. Onions has ever 
done anything better in this style, which is also the style 
of Mr. ALGERNON Biackwoop—with a difference. Xena 
Francavilla, modern child of a Sicilian millionaire, with her 
strange memories that reach backwards to the ancient gods, 
is a real creation; and her tragic love-story has real pathos 
in it. The minor characters, Verney Arden, the young 








English lover, late a Winchester prefect, now knocking 
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| the sex of the chief character. : | 
Once more the minor characters | 
Finally | wish only for mild amusement and do not hope to put the 
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Necker, American chaperon with her party of girls, ready 
for a consideration to undertake the responsibility of another 
at any moment; even the guests they meet | 
hotel—they are all excellently touched in. The second | 
story is perhaps not so successful. Here Mr. Ontons seems | 
to be attempting a similar theme again, changing merely 
But “The Rosewood Door 

has many good points. 
give a sense of solidity to the strange happenings. 
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| about the Levant on behalf of a business firm ; Mrs. Van! Mr. Pavut pe Kercniva, in his Confessions of a Croupie; 


(Hurst anp Brackett), has no shady record of his own 
doings to confess, but he provides enough about the doings 
of others to keep the writer of thrillers well supplied with 
plots. He reveals a good many of the tricks of the various 
crooks who haunt Monte Carlo and otherContinental casinos 
and he has numerous interesting reminiscences of royal per- 
sonages, millionaires and other notable gamblers. He even 
offers a system which will be found fairly safe by those wh« 


we have “The Master of the House,” with Eastern black | bank in mourning, but he is full of warnings against the 


magic that can change men into the likeness of an Alsa- | 
tian dog. The publisher lays stress on “ the delicious spirit | 
of fear” that haunts this book. I did not experience any | 
qualms when reading it late at (~~~ 
night, but I admit to an in- 
creased admiration for the au- 
thor’s art. He can write, as 
most of us knew; but we did 
not all realise the quality of 
his imagination. 





{ very interesting point 
about Miss E. M. Detarimen’s | 
new book of short 
that, though she calls it Women 
Ave Like That (MacmiLvan) 
she has made it extremely diffi- 
cult to say in fewer words 
than she uses herself exactly 
what it is that in her opinion 
woman are like. There are 
seventeen women, and more, 
in the seventeen stories in the 
volume, and they range from 
the callous Mrs... Itydall, in 
‘‘We’re All Alike at Heart,” to | 
the sympathetic step-mother | 
in “Terms of Reference”; 
from the devouring egotism of 
the elder sister in that painful | 
story, “Oil Painting: Circa | 
1890,” to the ineffective ten: | 
derness of the mother in ““Com- | 
pensation.” Love and marriage | 
play a considerable part in} 
most of their lives, but their | 
views on these matters are as} 
diverse as their personalities. 
Susan, in “If it had been a 
Fine Day——?” quite cynically 
appreciates the fact that she tMaats 


stories 18} 
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DON'T YOU RUN 
THEN ? 





Enterpi ising Parson \lovery sporting new tenant). 
OVER TO OUR LITTLE 
IT'S ONLY FIVE FURLONGS AWAY.” 


disasters which inevitably follow success. 1 do not know 


whether to congratulate him as a foreigner on his English, 
which, if this is the original version, may be regarded as 


remarkably good, or to blame 
| his publishers for not correet 
jing for him ‘in translation a 
| number of curiosities of idio: 

| This doubt on my part, how 
| ever, need not deter either those 
readers who want to be fright 
|| ened away from the evils of 
Hi | gambling or those who want te 
\ | know about the seainy side of 
phigh life. In both veins he is 


jequally lavish, but the 








second 
makes the better reading 

1) — 

arrived in London from the 
‘*hack-blocks” of Africa than 
he was entangled in the meshes 
of The Web of Destiny (Hop- 
| DER AND STOUGHTON). Return- 
| ing home late at night he heard 
lscreams of hysterical terror 
jand, rushing to the aid cf 
| the screamer, he was at once 
involved in a remarkable series 
of crimes. No knight-errant 
was 6éver more chivalrous than 
Ord, no villains could be more 
ingenious and ruthless than 
those created by “SrAMARK’ 
lin his thrilling and well-told 
story. From the moment when 
Ord responded to those terrible 
eries his life became a 


No sooner had Forrest Ord 
; 


“pec ue 


suc- 


“Woy 
Way 


sions, and ‘“‘SRAMARK,” whose 
CHURCH NOW AND 


recent death deprived us of a 








owes her husband to the boredom of a wet afternoon! Hve, 
in “The Gesture,” turns to her poor Irish lover because he 
has considered her in small things; Mrs. Ambrey—the 
most tragic figure in the hook—goes into hysterics when het | 
husband comes to take ber home after her illness; and Jima, | 
in “The Obstacle,” is agonised when she finds that the| 


| attractive companion of a long journey is not of her own 


| social standing. 


On the whole her women seem to be un- 
happy if they have no prospect of marriage, but a great deal 
unhappier when the prospect has become a reality. One or 
two of the stories are the author at her best—and very good 
Miss Dexarrenn’s best can be; and her title, cleverly 
chosen, gives the book a unity which adds immensely to its 
interest. But I should like to register my own personal 
conviction that, though women may be like that, even Miss 
Detariztp has not exhausted their infinite variety, and 
they are just as nvuch like a great many other things. 





. % _____| novelist justly distinguished 
has in his conduct of the chase after the malefactors main- 
tained a swinging pace from start to finish. 


Although my respect for Mr. AntHony ArmsTRONGS 
abilities is so great that I wish he would be a little more 
ambitious in his novels, I readily admit that his light hearted 
story, No Dragon: No Damsel (Stantey Pavt), will provide 
holiday-makers with most opportune entertainment. Jonah 
Knight, not too quick in the uptake but a sound youth w ithal, 
is an amusing creation, and his experiences as he headed 
towards matrimony are related gaily and with real touches 
of humour. In fact Mr. Armstrona has done thoroughly 
well what he set out to do, and, if I am more ambitious for 
him than he seems to ke for himself, I hope he will forgive 
my zeal. Let me add that the price of this story 1s three- 
and-sixpence, and that you can easily pay more than double 
that amount without finding a tale half so diverting. 





cession of alarms and excur- | 


j 


| 








—_— 
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yodelling i. of sedien a nutehie feat 
, se ¢ able teature 
CHARIVARIA. | of Parliament. " 
Ex-Kine AMANULLAH is said to in-| 


tend settling down in Italy, but there | 
is no confirmation of the rumour that 
| Signor MussorLint talks of making him 
an honorary Fascist. 


673 | 
. ‘ | 
to prison and ordered eighteen strokes 
with the cat. He should have known | 
that it’s very rude to snatch. 





Village postmasters are said to be 
| reluctant to fall in with the scheme to 
rovide’ greater tele ilities i i} 
iP = 8 : . or ee facilities in | lost ten years ago by a Wickford up- 
. : = ” $. ey don t seem to/holsterer was found in an armebair 
{realise that a craving for amusement|As it w in a 
s ; (1 ta ‘ ament | J was not found embedded in a 
Americans are said to be doing Euro jis a powerful factor in the drift to the potato on the man’s allotment the re- 
pean holidays on the instalment system. | towns. . 


A tie-pin worth thirty-five pounds 


| 
/ 





| sort should be accepted with resery 
| The promoters undertake to deliver them | ee 
| in plain liners. 7 —s to the Sultan of Zanzmar A writer points out that with the : 
| Ionghi mn are the st 1 ) i i i : . 
EELS Oe _ | Eng shwomen are the best in the coming of the talkies audiences won't | ' 
Agossip-writer asks if Miss MARGARET | world. How easy it is to understand 





hear any more jazz music by cinema | 
orchestras. But their troubles are not 

~~ over; there will still be the 4 
talkies to hear. 


BonDFIELD will wear a cocked hat on|our visitors when they cut out the 
State occasions. One sugge3- > —— a 

tionisthat Mr.S. SaKLATVALA 
| might lend her the one he got 
knocked into at the General 
Election. 





“The next war will begin 
with the wholesale slaughter 
of the civilian population,” . 
saysa writer. Recruiting for ; 
the services should be brisk. 


Mr. J. L. Garvin describes 
the new Cabinet as one of oak 
and deal. Poplar is also dis- 

} cernible. 


A writer says that Chinese 
generals cannot be trusted. 
That sort of thing of course 
is apt to spoil any war. 


/ 





We are asked to contradict 
| the rumour that a number of 
 ex-B.B.C. officials have been 
japproached with a view to| 
ithe dramatisation of their 
| resignation- scenes for the) 
| talkies. 


* 


Leon Trotsky is asking 
| permission to come to Eng- 
land for medical reasons, It 
will be recalled that he had 
originally to leave his own 
country for the benefitval its 
health. 


Instead of music, a con- 
temporary reminds us, CaLic- | 
| ULA dined to the screams of | 
| tortured men. But then that | 
was before jazz-bands were | 
invented. 


It is suggested that in- 
structions on filling-in income 
tax returns should be broad- 
cast. But surely this comes 
under the heading of contro 
versial subjects. 


A retired detective suggests | 
that the best method of sear- 
ing burglars away is to smash 

| a window-pane or heavesome | 
| crockery on to the pavement. 
| They will then conclude that 
| the householder is annoyed. 


A further decrease in the 
number of doctors registered 
as resident in Scotland is be- 
lieved to indicate that the 
southerly migration is still 
in progress. Yet nothing is 
done about planting the Bor- 
der with apple-trees. 





lan RYREY 
poem 


gay 


That men are what women {nimal-Dealer (with bitter sarcasm). “‘ WOT CAN YOU ‘AVE IN 
i : 1 Ww OF A PET FOR THREEPENCE? ‘OW ABOUT A PACKET 
| make them is the contention aE WAS es 


: OF ANTS’ EGGS AND 'OPE FOR THE BEST?” 
| of a novelist in a daily paper. |__ ce 














| Women have recently made a good} flattery and get down to good honest | 





} many men M.P.'s. 


| 
: 





| 
Competitors in holiday tournament: 
are advised not to talk about tennis in| 


the evening, as it is conducive to stale 
ness. Staleness is the bane of holiday 
conversation. 


On seeing it stated that the new 


Arrorney-GrneraL is a ping-pong| 


player we cannot wholly repress the 


suspicion that this malicious disclosure | 


emanates from a Liberal source. 


Lawyers, a political writer reminds | 


us, are the Swiss of politics, Then 





VOL. CLYxvVI. 


| facts like this. 


4 : 

The forthcoming production of the 
first bi-lingual talkie in English and 
German will be a big step towards 
the production of one in English and 


American. 


| According to a news message, Miss 
Poa Near, the film actress, has filed 
|a divorce petition in the Paris Courts. 


We understand that the affair will be 
|} a quiet one. 


A man charged at the Old Bailey for 
snatching a woman's handbag was sent 


| 
| 
! 


ce 





In The Lost Leader, we ave reminded, | 


defection from Liberalism. So far no 
Liberal poet of to-day has been moved 
to immortalise The Lost Followers. 


A new device makes it possible to 
read newspaper cuttings glued to an 
aeroplane propeller rotating at six thou- 
sand revolutions a minute. It should 


| be a boon to sub-editors, 
j 


The wife of a former Jawn-tennis 
champion bas given birth to a daughter. 
It is significant that the child was born 
with bare legs. 


| Brownina referred to Worpswortn’s | 


Set 
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MORE “COMFORT OF SOUL.” 
A Nice Letter to the Attorney-General. 
Dear Mr. Arrorney-GeneraL,—Un- 
kind persons, many of them belonging 
to that cynical profession, the lawyer's, 
have whispered unkind things to me 
concerning your easy passage from the 
Party of Individualism, Liberty and 
Free Trade to the Party of Nationalisa- 
tion, Regimentation and Trade Union- 
ism. I therefore hasten to come to 
your defence; for we poor writers and 
journalists are frequently accused by 
politicians, barristers and other respect- 
able persons of being insufficiently at- 
tached to prineiple in political affairs ; 
and we owe our sympathy to one who 
has shown that, in the Temple as in 
Fleet Street, political theory is subor- 
dinate to Conscience. It is often said 
admiringly of some of us that we know 
which side our bread is buttered ; and 
a double tribute will surely be paid to 
a Candidate for Parliament who knows 
that his bread is buttered on both sides. 
The suggestion that you have ob- 
tained money on false pretences from 
the Liberals of Preston is demonstrably 
lalse (the suggestion, I am sorry to say, 
was made by a barrister); for,as you have 
convincingly replied, there was never 
any secret at Preston of your profound 
sympathy with the cause which your 
Party happened to be opposing at the 
polls. And even if you had not made 
the position so clear the supporters of 
Liberal Candidates havelong ago lost the 
capacity for surprise. They are ready 
for anything, and nearly always get it. 
Not even the Liberal leader is entitled 
to complain, for has he not consist- 
ently set an example of broadminded- 
ness ? 

Personally, I am satisfied that your 
decision would have been the same if by 
some miracle it had fallen to Mr. Luoyp 
Grorer toforma Ministry. Weallknow 
by what strange accidents opinion is 
changed. One day a man is devoted to 
caviare; the next, for no apparent reason, 
he craves for sausage and mashed, One 
day he believes that industry and bank- 
ing are best conducted by private en- 
terprise; the next he believes in the 
nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, distributionandexchange. This 
trivial readjustment has happened to 
many men; and it was only an unfortu- 
nate accident that it happened to you 
within a week of your being returned to 
Parliament as a member of the Liberal 
Party. The fortunate thing, of course, 
was that Mr. MacDonaxp, immersed in 
the cares of Cabinet-making, should 
hear of the accident so soon. 

It has all happened very quickly ; but 


| to call you a turn-coat is for that reason 


_ fantastic ; for,as one of thenicer lawyers 
; 





remarked to me, you have scarcely tried 
the coat on. A man who crosses the 
floor of the House after months of co- 
operation with the Party which he has 
undertaken to serve may merit the 
obloquy of those he leaves behind him; 
but a man who crosses the floor before 
he gets there deserves nothing but 
congratulation for an unusual feat of 
agility. Indeed, I regard you as the 
perfect warrior ; for while in the battle 
you gave your moral support to the 
Christian, when all is settled your prac- 
tical assistance is sensibly placed at the 
disposal of the tiger. 

I see no difficulty in your situation 
at all. Mr. MacDownatp is not at pre- 
sent able to do any of the things most 
hotly objected to by the Party which 
you have, up to this fruitful fortnight, 
adorned. And meanwhile you are 
agreed, like most men, on the desirability 
of peace, economy and the diminution 
of unemployment. There may, of 
course, come a time when, by one of 
the incalculable twists of the political 
wheel, the Prime Minister will feel 
himself able, or compelled, to introduce 
a measure for the nationalisation of 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange (or some of them). It 
has been suggested to me that this may 
be a perplexing moment for one who, on 
May 30th, 1929, shared the profound 
antipathy of the Liberal Party to the 
nationalisation of anything. But I be- 
lieve that Conscience will take you 
triumphantly over (or under) that ob- 
stacle. On the other hand, you have 
never in so many words publicly de- 
clared that you believe in the nation- 
alisation of ete., etc., so that, if Mr. 
MacDonaxp should go too far in this 
direction and Mr. Luoyp GroraoE should 
succeed him, there will be nothing in 
conscience to prevent you from adher- 
ing again to the true faith—or rather, 
the last true faith but one. 

After all, the King’s Government must 
be carried on, and it is most appropriately 
carried on by King’s Counsel. It is a 
tradition of the Bar that an advocate 
should not as a rule usurp the functions 





of the judge by refusing to argue a bad 
case ; it is his duty to secure a fair hear- 
ing for every man’s case and to make 
the best of it he can. For, after all, who 
can say who is right? It is good to see 
this honourable tradition imported into 
politics by distinguished advocates ; and 
[ think myself that the thing should be 
carried further. Surely the Law Officers 
should be permanently appointed, and 
thus enabled to give their services to any 
Government without exposing them- 
selves to the censures of the cynical. 
You, Sir, for example, are equally well 
acquainted with the arguments for and 





against the nationalisation of the means 





= ee 
of production, distribution and ex. 
change; and who could expound them 
in the House with such freshness and 
independence ? 
No one, anyhow, will after this have | 
difficulty in believing in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. A. P. H. 








DURIANS. 

[The durian is a fruit highly esteemed as a | 
delicacy in the Malayan Archipelago, but owing | 
to the offensive odour of its rind a taste for it | 
cannot easily be acquired.] 
* The best place ever I see for fruits,” 

said Jake, ‘was Singapore: 

Pineapples, pummeloes, mangosteens, | 
mangoes and thousands more; 

that’s where I pinched some | 
durians once when I'd been for a 
run ashore. 


And 


“But the mate he sees me coming 
aboard and he looks at me and,‘ Ho, 

This ain't no perishing garbage-tank,’ 
says he, ‘I'd have you know; 

You take and heave those overside before 
you go below ! 


‘* For I'll stand a lot,’ the mate he 
says, ‘short pay and watered beer, | 

And blisterin’ heat and blastin’ cold and | 
grub that ‘ud turn you queer, 

And every sort of pest and stench ; but 
durians—no fear! 


“*T’ve had my share of smelly freights 
—jelutong ’s one,’ said he, 

‘ All full of those sleepy crawly flies that 
get into your tea ; 

And copra’s sickly sort of stuff, but 
they don’t worry me. 


*** Green hides from Buenos too, they're | 
fierce, and phosphates can be gay; | 

Or a party of Mecca pilgrims, now, they 
aren't no new-mown hay, 

No more ain't the rottin’ oyster-shells 
down Thursday Island way. 


**Then I worked in a sago-factory 
once---l can smell that sago still; 

And once in a Swatow pig-junk where 
the lice was fit to kill; 

But them there prickly fruits of yours, 
why, they 'd make a buzzard ill! 


“* So don’t think I’m pernickety, Jake, 
or go to faze a man; 

I'll share my best and I'll stand the 
worst as well as any can; 

But a bloke must draw the blinkin’ line, 
and I draws it at durian!’ ” 








Religious Harmony in India at Last. 


* Anon comes a turbaned Mussulman, clearly 


from the Ganges or the Himalayas, wondering 
at everything as he walks. Ten centuries of 
Hindu ancestry are in his face, and more than 
that of Sanskrit dialect in his speech. You 


hear him talk, and the peculiar soft accent of 
the Brahmin reveals the deposit.” 
Scots Paper. 
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EMPIRE PRACTICE AT THE ZOO. 


SrcreTary vor Inpuu. “HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT IT, SIDNEY?” 


SECRETARY FOR THE DoMINIONS. 


FOR THIS; 


“NOTHING IN MY PREVIOUS CAREER HAD PREPARED 
I HAVE NO STATISTICS ABOUT THESE IMPERIAL FAUNA.” 
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Baronet (post-war creation) 
PEOPLE—SUCH LOSS OF PRESTIGE.” 


“I'M DASHED IF I CAN UNDERSTAND LORD 
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“OH, WHO WILL O’ER...?” 


“The Downs!” said Panter with a 
reverent moisturein hiseyes. ‘Think of 
them now, man, and then look at this.” 

From the club window he waved dis- 
gustedly at a simmering Piccadilly and 
its crowds of passers-by. One of them, 
a newly-enfranchised voter who had no 
doubt had her head turned by the court- 
ship of Candidates, waved back quite 
encouragingly, but Panter’s mind was 
away in Sussex. 

“The noble curves, the satisfying out- 
lines, the cool green turf, the—er—how 
does it go?—the ‘sleep that is among 
the lonely hills’! Thank Heaven I've 

| only got another week of London's dis- 
| comfort”—he stirred miserably in the 
| well-padded armchair—“and then I 
shall be down at my bungalow, walking 
daily on the Downs. ... Man, just 
think of the summer sun overhead and 
the springy turf under-foot as you tramp 
along doing your ten, twelve, even fif- 
teen miles in the day.” He lay back 
| on hisshoulder-bladesand contemplated 
| this vision for a while. “And in the 
evening the village inn, a pipe and a 


























well-earned pint of good old Sussex 
beer. ... Which reminds me—let’s 
have another glass of this port.” 

We had it. As you've guessed, all 
this was after luncheon. It is only after 
a heavy club luncheon that one does 
talk like this. 

*T’ll tell you what,” continued Pan- 
ter, ‘you must come and stay a week-end 
with me. You ‘re getting too civilised.” 
He held his port up to the light. “Civil- 
isation!” he burst out, almost as heat- 
edly as he had reproved the waiter for 
not filling his glass tothesurface-tension 
line. “To think that there are vandals 
who want to cover the Downs with 
electric cable standards. My Downs!” 
he added indignantly, for no one can be 
more possessively Sussex than the man 
who has just acquired a summer bunga- 
low there. 

“Oh, well,” I said non-committally 
and departed into the blaze of Picca- 
dilly. TI left Panter to the discom!orts 
of the club smoking-room and the con- 
templation of the noble curves and 
satisfying outlines of other recumbent 
members, . . . 

That was a fortnight ago, and last 


HUNTERDALE'S FAMILIARITY WITH THESE 
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COMMON 


Lady. “OW, WELL, YOU SEE, HIS PEERAGE DATES FROM ELIZABETH, NOT RECENT ENOUGH FOR DIGNITY.” 





week-end I went down to Panters 
Panter himself met me on the station 
platform with a pipe, a stick and enor- 
mous walking brogues, but outside we 
got into a blatantly large and shining 
car, Panter explained its presence by 
saying his wife had asked him to do 
some shopping, and tossed my knap- 
sack into the back on top of two new 
orange cushions, a box of chocolates and 
three library books. 

We drove out to Panter’s bungalow 
in very good time, even though the car 
seemed almost too broad fo: 
the lanes we used. : 

‘Ah, the Downs!” I murmured as 
the green slopes met and hung over us. 
I peered at them through the windows, 
closed because of the dust. 


some of 


a 





“They ought to have these lanes | 


widened,” growled Panter, ‘then one 
could get a decent-sized car along... - 
What did you say? Oh, yes, these are 
the Downs.” 


“Shall we go for a long tramp this | 


afternoon? The summer sun overhead, 
the ty 

‘Ah, yes” (Panter stopped to sweat 
at a farm-labourer for walking in the 
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middle of a lane that was a lane before | a —— = 








Jurivs Casar’'s advent)—''I agree with | 4H Vf 
you, it will be far too hot then. Say . 
after tea.” —_—_—_—_—_— ' — 
Panter slept till tea. He explained seciateibinpimniee 4 
thatthe healthy outdoor life necessitated se? eae 


more sleep. 
After tea I got my stick and pipe. 
Panter got the car. 
“TI thought we were going to walk.” | 2 
“So we are, old boy. But there ’s no 
| sense in walking on roads. I moan we'll = 
itake the car to the foot of the Downs| 
| and walk on from there.” 
| “The springy turf... .’ 

“Yes, it 1s too springy for a car, [| 
tried it last week.” 

At the last minute Mrs. Panter came 
too. She brought the orange cushions, | 
the chocolates and the library books. 

We found a main road that went up | 
to the edge of the Downs. Then we found | 
a side road not too steep that went over | 
a shoulder of the Downs. And then to 

| Panter’s delight we found a smooth 
| grass-track which would take the car | 
|} and which went up to a summit of the| 
| Downs. 
| At the top we got out, and Mrs. 
| Panter, after pointing out the view, or 
| rather their bungalow, established her- 
iself on a hummock of turf. The ear, | 
a monstrous thing flashing in the sun 
like a beacon, displayed its noble curves 
}and satisfying outlines to all Downs- 
| lovers for miles around. 

Panter was at last showing definite 

_ indications of being about to walk at any 
moment w hen two more cars appeared 
to add their contours to the outlines of 
the Downs. In one of them was a 
neighbour who rallied Panter on having 

found the track. 

“Thought I was the only one who 
knew of it,” he said, with the air of a 

| true countryman discussing a short cut 

through the fields. “And how is Lon- 

_don?” he continued, to put me at my 
ease. 

We strolled back and forth discussing | 
London till Panter felt tired. Sarcasti-| 
eally I said he had earned his pint of 
good old Sussex beer. He agreed —and 
produced it from the car... . 

I went home early next day in order | 
to get in a good Sunday afternoon tramp : 
m Piccadilly. I left Panter in a deck 

| chair, to “the sleep that is among the | EGGARDON HILL. 
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Sleep-walker (who has come through greenhouse roof), “‘ THANK HEAVEN IT ISN'T 
rrur. I DREAMT I WAS FALLING OFF A HORSE.” 





Thunder of strife on the sea-wind’s 








wings- 
| lonely hills, ’ He urged me to come LEGIONS tramp on Eggardon Hill, Death, and a hope that soars and 
| again, promising me that by my next And a road of the Roman’s making; sings. 


| 
visit he would have electric light in- | Dust, and the clarion sounding shrill 
stalled. They were, he said, at last} 4s Rome the road is taking ; 

bringing it over the Downs from Hot-| {nd over the dust and the marching feet 
hampton. oe A. A. | 4 Jark in the blue pours music sweet. 


The guns of Spain are under the surf; | 
Quelled they lie, and still ; 
Where the legions marched is turf, | 
sweet turf, 
j eee ws : 
“Found, lady’s nightdress : Longsight.” Armada guns off Portland Bill, And thyme on Eggardon Hill; 
j 





San peer sistent: 


And creeds and thrones contending ; | And over the hill a Spring ge aoe i 
i j Thei rr ‘er E , -eac he sound of skylarks 
Even a short-sighted man might see a heir thunder rolls o’er Eggardon Hill,| Peace and the y 


thing like that. | With thesong of theskylark blending; song. 


Manchester Pape r. 
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| that Arampur State, owing to the in- 
| eptitude of the Political Resident and 
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ALDERSHOT SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO. 


I.—RETURN OF THE CRUSADERS. 


A STATE OF BLISS. 


We have had another visit from an 
Eminent Personage. Having heard} 


years’ advantage even over that fruity 
old campaigner, the P.R. 
This E.P. seemed to have no weak- 








from some of our ill-wishers in Simla 


his Assistant (me), was going from 
bad to worse, he was coming to see 
things for himself, to overhaul the 
mechanism of administration, to probe 
to the root of the canker and to perform 
other unpleasant operations. 

We met him at the railway-station 
and gave him a high-class reception, but 
we saw at once that we were up against 
something special. A lean sombre man, 
his sunken eyes and pickled complexion 
betrayed the passing of many hot 
weathers in the East. He was clearly 
no Home politician who had been in- 
flicted on Simla against its will. It 
would be impossible to talk him off the 
point of every subject with a few random 
generalisations, or to reduce him to a 
state of reminiscence with a reference 
to his political career. No, this was a 
hard-baked Kwi Hai, with a good many 








II.—HIGHLAND EPISODE, 1314 
Bonnte Scot (FRA BANNOCKBUR-E-N). 











UNKNOWN KNIGHT (ON OUTSIDER) WINS THE 10.235 P.M 


nesses. Our shikaris made themselves 
hoarse describing the glories of numer- 
ous imaginary tiger in the vicinity, and 
the E.P. began personally to ransack 
the files of the Forest Department. Polo 
was played at 4 p.m. daily and F.P. sat 
in a room in which the clicks and gallop- 
ings were plainly audible, poring ove: 
the previous year’s Report of Iinances. 
The female half of the station exercised 
all their blandishments, but the E.P. 
remained sunk in silent thought ovei 
Budgets and Grants. You could almost 
see his lips framing the fatal question : 
“From what source is it proposed to 
raise the one-and-a-quarter laklis needed 
to cover the deficit which has been re- 
vealed in the following Departments: 
(1) Public Works ; (2) Justice?” 
on. 

On the second day the Dewan took 
to his bed with some curious ailment 
of the eyes which prevented him from 
reading any official document howevei 
boldly typed or printed. The Directo 
of Public Works suffered a family be- 
reayement which compelled him to 
mourn in solitude for fifteen days and 


and so 
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istache 


o shave off his mot 


subsequent meeting the E.P. would fail 
to recognise him. 
Forests, while going his rounds, encoun- 
tered a falling tree and was so severely 
damaged that it was dangerous to move 
him back to Arampur while the E.P. 
was busy scarifying his office. A really 
artistic accident this—*‘‘ disabled while 
on duty"; besides, it must have needed 
a thorough search to find in the alleged 
forests a tree large enough to burt even 
a beetle in its fall. 

The P.R. began to show signs of 
anxiety. ‘Another day or two of the 


~a device 
which made it quite certain that at any 


The Conservator of 
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have seen his eye gleam once, 80 we know 
that it can gleam. We must make it 
gleam again.” 

We renewed our activities, We tried 
the State Band, but the E.P. didn’t care 
for music. He disliked racing. He found 
bridge too intellectual. He was too old 

















at its lowest ebb and complete inertia 
threatened when suddenly our young 


osity of youth, “Let’s play Chasing 
the Chinaman.” j ° 

This not very abstruse game creates 
thrills of pleasure and pain at the turn 


seconded the lad in his project—at that 


posal to cut our throats in unison—and 
piled up our rupees on the cards. 


policeman exclaimed with the impetu- | 


of every card, until the appearance of | 
the seven of hearts produces the final | 
gasp of ecstasy and despair. We quickly | 


A | 
sidelong glance at the E.P. revealed | 


| 


moment we would have seconded a pro- | 


once more the veritable gleam. We | 
ae 5 ne * eS g . 
E.P. among the — cn observed, were saved. 
‘ r ‘ < re i “ i 
“and we can pack our trunks. The game concluded at 4 am. The | 


We went round to see the Raja, who, 
on receiving reports of the E.P.’s char- 
acter, had discovered that he could no 
longer put off the thanksgivingceremony 
which he had impiously postponed for 
several years. The Raja stood by us 
and emptied his cellars of all the choicer 
vintages for the E.P.’s entertainment. 
We hoped again, for the heel of Achilles 
is often found to have been diverted 
to his stomach. 

The E.P. was flattered by the atten- 
tion and became absorbed in a wistful 


| contemplation of the labels and the cob- 


| webs on the bottles. 


| to cheer up again when with a look « 


| , : what were these things? | 
| moving the temptation. In a flash of intuition | 
It was really rather de- Creighton realised the 
cent of him to warn us. truth. He was in a inborn. | 
tory.”—Extract from Novel: 
If-he had succumbed, - 





old soldier like this. 


| We lost no time in re- 


For the first time 
we caught that gleam in the eye which 
distinguishes the human being from the 
inspecting officer. We were beginning 
rf 
agony the E.P. drew himself away, 
ejaculating the one word “liver.” 

Our hopes crashed to the ground. 


the morning after would 
have sealed our fates. 
We have as much dis- 
like as an Insurance 
Company has of incipi- 
ent cirrhosis. 

But the word “liver” 
gave usacue. We still 
had one weapon to use, 
the Civil Surgeon. A 
previous E.P. had been 
got rid of overnight by 
a feel of the pulse and 
a@ shake of the head. 
But that sort of thing 
was too simple for an 


lV. 





“T could mix him up |_— 
adope,” said the Civil Surgeon thought- 
fully, “which might alter his state of 
mind.” 

“Afraid it won’t do,” said the P.R. 


he 


DUCHESS OF 
CARRIAGES MARK I., 








IlI.—DRILL (PrEriop 1800) BY 
GRENADIER GUARDS. 
Shade of 
“STEADY, THE 
THING TOO. 


Royal Tournament 


GUARDS; I DROPPED SOME- 











| for pig-sticking. He couldn't eat curry, 
land all our hair-raising chutneys were 
|wasted on him. His only interest 
seemed to be the office-table and every 
hour he spent there seemed to tighten 
the serews in our coffins. 











RICHMOND'S BALL BEFORE QI 
3ALL-GOERS, 


3RD BN. 


Marine. 


FOR THE USE 


E.P. rose very late and the next session 
began at 4 p.m. He never visited the 
offices again. He devoted all his tissue 
to the winning of piles of our hard- 
earned rupees. We got rid of him 
finally on the pretext that at Pagal. 
gaum, four hundred miles away 
another State, they ran a roulette- 
wheel. 

The moral of this is that in the treat- 
ment of E.P.’s one needs a full diplo- 
matic equipment. Big game is not 
enough; one should have also a Crown 
and Anchor board. E. P. W. 





A Blinding Glimpse of the Obvious. 


apparently of tremendous power ; the Bunsen 
burners; the white-painted box, on which 
_ was the word ‘incubator’ 








“The 


following 


celebration of Mrs. Alpero- 
vich-Gold’s wedding. 
Mrs. Alperovich-Gold 
$100.00.” 
Tientsin Paper. 
Mr. Roberts has 
never before come into the 
full limelight of publicity 





ing his head, Napoleon- 
like, in his coat.” 
Daily Pape r. 


JATRE BRAS. 
OF. 














| Then, one evening on the verandah, 
the P.R. had finished all his stories. 
|We juniors had laughed up heartily, 


‘though we had heard them all before, | 


without awakening the faintest echo of 


ferred to carry his under his arm. 


“SwaLLer Navy Tacks 


Headline in Morning Paper. 


The larger, of course, is still the Silent 


Charity Begins at Home. 


in | 


‘What was the meaning of all that appar- | 
atus? Racks of test-tubes, most of them half- | 
full; the glass bench at which someone evi- | 
dently worked; the microscopes on stands, | 


contri- | 
butions were made by the | 
party in a generous spirit of | 


... He isathin, grey-haired | 
man, with a habit of carry- | 


Hamilton Tighe, in the | 
Ingoldsby Legends, pre- 

















| “It isn’t enough to get him away ; 
must be got away in a good mood. 





1 the bored E.P. Hope was 


Service. 





We | mirth fron 
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A NEW PLAY IN 1929. 
We have long been accustomed to 
the kind of novel dealing with the public 
| schools. The novel, I mean, in which 
| the small boy grows in spiritual grace 
| and athletic prowess until at the end 
| of the book, having cast aside folly and 
| evil companions, he makes a hundred or 
| a hundred-and-fifty not out (the figures 
| vary according to the author's taste) on 





! 
} 
| 
; 
) 
} 
| 
; 
; 


| the old school field, and is ready to pass 
on to the university, either with or with- 
out a scholarship, but applauded by 
fags, monitors and masters alike, and 
even faintly regretted by the old school 
horse that pulls the roller on the old 
school cricket-pitch. 
From the point of view of realism 
| there is considerable difference, 1 admit, 
between some of these novels and others. 
| But one and all are agreed on the 
absence of any decisive feminine influ- 
ence in the boy’s career. The only notable 
exception I can recall occurs in Mr. 
Anstey's Vice Versa. It was almost 
unbearably tragic to me that Dick, when 
he returned to the care of Dr, Grim- 
thorpe, never quite hit it off with Dulcie 
again. 
Recent drama, however, shows us 
that we are on the verge of a new era 
| in the romance of the public and pre- 
paratory schools, and I am happy to be 
able to suggest the lines on which any 
young author who wishes to write a 
popular school story or a popular school 
play should now construct his plot. 
We will call it, if you like, a play. 
Act L. opens quite certainly in a study. 
We are hampered a little in dialogue by 
the fact that the phraseologies of our 
great public schools differ a little, and it 
| isno use, for instance, speaking ofa thing 
| as a“snog”’ when a snog at Bamford 
| means a kind of boy, and a snog at 
Harbury means a towel, whereas at 
Melchester College a snog means a kind 
of bun. But we have to do our best. 
| Anyhow, Smith minor is discovered 
| talking to Brown in a room full of torn 
| books, cricket-stumps, footballs, boots, 
| biscuits and toffee, with a large hunting- 
| picture hanging on the wall. There is a 
| third boy in the room called Jenkins, a 
| janior fag. Nobody is talking to Jenkins. 
| He is simply being used as a chair for 
| Smith minor to sit on, because the only 
chair in the room is broken. 
| Smith minor, I say, Goggles. 
Brown. Yes, Face-ache. 
Smith minor. Lend me your pen, 
| there's a good chap. Mine's bust. 
| Brown. What for? 
| Smith minor. To brush my hair with, 
| of course. I mean | want to write a 
| letter with it. 
| Brown. Who to? 
Smith minor, Ma Wiggy. 








Brown (astonished). Ma Wiggy! The 
Head Beak's wife! What ever for? 

Smith minor (rising off Jenkins and 
walking about the room). Shall I tell 
you, Goggles? Are you exactly worthy ? 
I don’t know whether I will. (He looks 
for a while out of the window.) You 
remember, Goggles, that impot old 
Wiggy set me the other day for getting 
the dative of domus wrong? It wasn't 
fair, was it ? 

Brown (after reflection). 
fair. 


No, it wasn’t 


He takes a prece of tofiee and sucks 
it thoughtfully. 

Smith minor. Has it ever occurred to 
you, Goggles Get out, you little 
swine! 

He says this to Jenkins, the junior 
fag, who dashes hurriedly out of 
the room. 

Brown. Has what ever oceurred to me ? 

Smith minor. That old Wiggy —that, 
well—I say, Goggles, have you ever 
| been in love ? 

Brown (afte 
minutes). Not since I was seven. 

Smith minor (contemptuously). Seven! 
A mere boy’s passion. Brown, I want 
to tell you this. Ever since half-term 
I’ve been in love with Ma Wiggy. On 
the day of the Old Boys’ Match her 
beauty burst on me like a glorious flame. 
Existence was transfigured for me, 
Goggles, and | can rest neither day nor 
night. 

Brown (wonderingly). Golly! Is that 
| why you wanted to write a letter to her ? 
| Smith minor. Yes, you fat-headed 
‘owl! Why else? I was going to ask 
| her to elope with me. 


thinking jor @ few 





Brown. But she must be fifty if she’s 
a day. 

Smith minor. No, she isn’t. Only 
| forty-nine. I saw it in her album at 
jam stodge” on Sunday. 

Brown (after a big whistle). Heavens, 
you will get into a row if you're copped ! 
D' you suppose old Wiggy suspects any- 
thing ? 

Smith minor. I do indeed. I believe 
he’s jealous, and that’s why he gave 
me that impot to do. 

Brown (handing him a pen). Well, 
Face-ache, here's my fountain. Don’t 
|muck up the bally nib. 


| 





Smith minor kneels at the table 
and begins to write. There is 
silence in the room except for the 
cries that come from the playing- 
fields through the open window. 
Brown practises cricket - shots 
with a preoccupied air. 

Smith minor (looking up s uddenly), 
How do you spell “ devoted"? « Dj.” 
or **de?”’ 





; *This is the name given by the school to 
Sanday supper in the Headmmaster’s house. 








Brown. I’m dashed if I know. | 
say—— (Suddenly the loud clangour | 
of a bell is heard.) Gosh! that's after. | 
noon school ! | 

[Both snatch up books hurriedly | 
and exeunt. Enter Mr. Dawkins, 
a malevolent bully, brought up as 
a racing tipster but employed at | 
the school as an under-master. | 
He looks round the voom. 

Dawkins. Ha, untidy as usual, the 
little hogs! 

[He notices Smith minor's lette 
on the table, picks it up, reads it 
aloud carefully to the audience, 
smiles diabolically and the cw 
tain falls. 

I admit the improbability of the 
entrance of Mr. Dawkins,since no doubt | 
he would have been taking a form, say, 
the Shell, or the Middle Remove, or the 
Chrysalis XB 6, or whatever the local 
phrase may be. I admit also the un- | 
likelihood of Smith minor’s leaving 
his letter to Ma Wiggy lying about for 
Mr. Dawkins to read. But we must 
use these little coincidences in drama 
The great diffieulty now is to decide 
how to goon. Probably we had bette: 
do it like this. 

At the beginning of Act II. Mr. Daw- 
kins tells Smith minor to stay behind 
after a Latin lesson and be caned on 
the coward pretext that he has got the 
second person singular of the future in- 
dicative passive of amo wrong. (This 
is dramatic irony.) Mr. Dawkins, be it 
known, has long nursed an unhallowed 
passion for Miss Marjoribanks, known 
to the boys as “ Marge,” the matron of 
Smith minor’s house. The girl does 
not, however, care for him in the least 
She has a pure love for one of the house 
prefects called Smelton (but nicknamed 
Stinker), who made forty-two not out 
against the M.C.C. (Popular prefects 
never get out in these games. At Rad- 
borough, which isthe name of our present 
school, the M.C.C, cannot bowl them at 
all.) The idyll between Margeand Stinker 
is well-known and approved by all the 
boys. Mr. Dawkins hasdevised a charac- 
teristically foul scheme for destroying it. | 
He guesses that Smith minor can forge | 
Stinker’s handwriting, and, under the 
threat of revealing Smith minor's avowal 
of love for the Headmaster’s wile, he 
causes the boy to write a sham letter 
signed “Your affectionate Stinker,” | 
addressed to Veronica, a vampire, the 
gym sergeant’s adopted niece. This 
letter Dawkins proposes to use, and 
does use, in order to win over Miss 
Majoribanks to his wicked will, even | 
to the extent of making her promise to | 
visit a low London night-club with him | 
after lights-out in the dormitories. | 

But the scene between Dawkins and 
Miss Marjoribanks when this promise | 
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CALLED AT THE WORKHOUSE THE OTHER 
0 ad Workhouse Inmate. “I REMEMBI 
YOU'RE IN THAT PLACE.” 


nese 
ene 


was m: ; ov Pe ' re 
as made is overheard by Smith minor, | teen. Smith minor will walk about the 


Who has been hiding in the cupboard | 
where the blackboard is kept. It is a| 
fine passage in the play when Smith| 
minor emerges from the cupboard after | 
they have left the room and goes through 
& Crisis of spiritual agony—indignation 
at the vileness of the master, repent- 
ance for his own rotten-eggish deed in 
forging the letter, and fear lest his 
incipient romance with Ma Wiggy may 
be shattered being all amazingly inter- 
used and wonderfully portrayed by the 
ei actor whom we shall get to do 
the part—most probably a girl of nine- 
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YOU'D NEVER SEEN ME BEFORE WHEN I 


RED YER ORLRIGHT, BUT YER GOT TO BE SO JOLLY CAREFUL WHO YER KNOW WHEN 


room, pick up books and throw them 


down, look tense, say a few words | 


about home, quote some snatches of 
poetry, stroke lovingly the white mouse 
that he keeps in his desk and finally, 


| clapping bis mortar-board on his head, 


stride resolutely to the exit R., outside 
which a friend who has no heart-worries 
will ery shrilly as the Act closes, ‘‘Come 
on, Smith, you lazy scug!* The house- 
match has begun!” 

As for the dénouement, we have a 





*Or “tout” or “snoop” or “ wart-hog” o: 


“hound.” 


choice of several modes. It will be well, 
I think, for Smith minor to go sick. The 
fact that he does this in the middle of 
| a house-match against Bottleby’s when | 
he is thirty-two (not out) will add a | 
poignant note of tragedy to his decision. 
His idea is to confess the affair of the 
forged letter to the house-matron, Marge, | 
and to let Dawkins do his worst. Fever- 
ish anxiety and a surfeit of toffee do, | 
however, cause him to be seriously ill, 
so that Ma Wiggy herself, the Head- 
master’s wife, comes to visit him in the 
sick-room (or “san,” as the case may be). 
We can vary the ending now accord- 
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| Wiggy, but for the boy's sake and the 
| boy’s sake alone she is determined not 
| to jeopardise his ane 
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ing to the amount of pathos which the 
producer thinks the audience is likely 
to stand. Here are these two women 
and here is this sick boy. But we can 
| make it more affecting still. I mean to 
say that the old school horse might 
come and look in at the window of the 
sick-room or the sanatorium and have 
| its nose stroked, but I do not insist upon 

this. Ma Wiggy in any case must act 
| as the dea ex machind. She may put 

matters right between Stinker and the 
| house-matron and at the same time 
| demand of her husband that the abom- 

inable Dawkins be ejected from his post 

of undermaster. She may also make a 
| passionate declaration that she really 
loves Smith minor better than Old 








“THE BLOWN FROTH.” 


A snort time ago I decided to buy a 
fountain-pen, not so much because I 
needed one as because | had learned 
that Mr. Epcar WaLtace always uses 
one, and I hoped that this association 
might help to increase my own literary 
output. Needless tosay I did not buy the 
same make of pen as Mr. WALLAcE’s, 
since I should not like him to think 
that I copy his style too slavishly. 

I had used the pen for only four days 
when something went wrong with its 
circulation. Acting on impulse I took 
the thing to pieces and was surprised to 
find that its organs consisted of little 
save bits of limp rubber tubing. 

I looked at this entanglement fo 
some time and then shook my head and 





by eloping to Brighton 
with him, although in 
twenty years of married 
life she has never found, 
what now she finds, a 
true and selfless love. 
Or she may hush this all 
up and merely see to it 
that the boy has an 
extra pill. There are 
any number of good 
finales. 

But in any case the 
play should end (in the 
changing -room) with 
Smith minor, his face 
ravaged by emotion but 
smiling wanly, about to 
draw on his batting- 
gloves and go forth to 


Literary Adv 








At that moment my cousin Ursula | 
entered the shop. 

“I'm so glad I met you,” she said to | 
me; “I want to buy a fountain-pen, | 
What sort am I to get?” 

With a glance of cold disdain in the 
direction of the shopkeeper I led he: 
outside. 

‘‘ Ursula,” I said, “I have been robbed 
of twenty-two-and-six by that thieving 


fellow in there. He is, 1 believe, merely | 


a tool in the hands of "’"—hereI glanced 
at the barrel of my pen—* the Bungho 
Pen, Pencil and Stylo Corporation of 
Idaho.” 

Quickly I told her of my purchase 
and its consequences. 

“IT want you to help me to get my 


money back,” I said. “We must find 


a plan.” 
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user. “ WHY DO Yo! 





murmurs, ‘*‘to have loved and lost than | 
never to have loved at all.’ ” 

‘Come on, Face-ache,” cry the boys, | 
“come on!” | 
(All rights reserved.) Evor. | 








" P | 
From a report of a speech on “ Liter- 
ary Criticism’ in Daily Paper :— | 

“Most novelists are too concerned to make | 
their characters speak in a grammatical man- 
ner. Why? None of us do that.” 


| We know one who don't. 





“Mr. Winston Churchill arrived soon after 
11 o'clock, dressed in a black waistcoat, a white 
tie, and tail coat.”— Evening Paper. 

After thiscan’t people please themselves 
| about stockings at Wimbledon ? 


“En el hipédromode Lonchamps se ha corrido 
| el gran premio Derby, gandndolo el caballo 
| ‘ Trigo,’ propiedad del suizo Walter Gay.” 

Las Palmas Paper. 
We are very glad we asked a Spanish 
friend to translate this for us. 





j “Oh, yes, let's,” said 
| Ursula. “ Let’sgosome 







| and cakes and hatch a 
| plot.’ 
+ 
As Il entered the pala- 
tial main showroom of 
the Bungho Pen, Pen- 
cil and Stylo Corpora- 
tion I noticed that there 
was only one other cus- 
tomer in the shop, a 
lady who was trying 
various nibs at one of 
| the tables. 
| I approached an 
sistant. 
| “I bought this per 
ifrom one of your 
| branches fourdaysago 





resume his uncompleted MAKE YOUR CHARACTERS CONSTANTLY |[ gaid. ‘It will not 

| innings against Bottle-| °O% THEIR HATS, COATS, ET-CETERA’ function, but the people 

| by’s Author. “ BECAUSE LATER ON IN EACH CASE YOU WILL SEE I MAKE at the branch refuse to 
“6g reas ee THEM ‘ DOFF’ THEM.” y “ : 





change it.” 





started to replace the tubing in the outer 
barrel. Half-an-hour later I shook my 
head again and decided to leave the 
accomplishment of this feat to the man 
from whom I had bought the pen. 
With this object in view I went to 
the shop and told the man of my trou- 
ble, showing him the débris. To my 
horror he refused to accept any respon- 
sibility. 

“There is no guarantee with these 
pens,” he said. 

“Four days ago,” I replied, “I paid 
you twenty-two shillings and sixpence 
for this pen. I have not yet reached 
the stage in my profession when I can 
consider an overhead charge of nearly 
six shillings per diem for pens with 
equanimity, and, to be frank, I doubt 
whether I ever shall. What are you 
going to do about it ? 3 

“IT can do nothing,” he said: “the 
manufacturers of these pens do not 
guarantee them.” 





**] am afraid-——,.” began the acolyte 
when the other customer interrupted 
him. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Crow,’ 
said to me; “I hayen’t seen you sinc? 
your new book was published. [ simp!) 
loved it!” 

“Too kind of you, Lady Mary,” | re 
plied. 

‘I’m told,” she went on, ‘that it's 
having an enormous suecess. And such 
marvellous reviews |” 

“I’ve been very lucky,” I said mod- 
estly. 

Out of the tail of my eye I saw tliat 
the acolyte was in earnest conversation 
with a sort of High Priest of Pendom. 


sne 


showed that we were the subject of 
their conversation. 

“Try to look more like a successful 
author,” said Ursula in a fierce under- 
tone; ‘‘at the moment you look more 





like an inspiration for a comie strip.’ 





| where and have coffee | 


Occasional gestures in our direction | 
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Hy 
/ 
; HOW bo YOU LIKE MY NEW COAT, AUNTIE?” 
“ VERY NICE, MY DEAR, BUT IT WOULD BE MUCH SMARTER WITHOUT THAT BIT OF 
“SORRY, BUT THAT'S NOT PART OF THE COAT—IT’S PART OF ME.” 
The High Priest was approaching us.| Together we left the showroom. 
‘You are kind, Lady Mary,” I said. | When we were safely out of the High 
“Oh!” she cried, raising her voice, | Priest's hearing ; 
‘your poor pen is broken.” ‘‘Now I shall have to write some- 
‘* May I see the pen, Sir? ” asked the | thing called ““The Blown Froth,” I said, | 
High Priest. “Ah, yes, it is faulty.|‘‘otherwise he might think you were 
You will, I hope, allow us to replace it | exaggerating.” : j 
entirely free of charge. Mr. Simonds, | SSS STS 
a number eighty-one pen, please, with | “Brirish Firms Move.” 
| a P.Q. nib, for this gentleman. Pardon | Evening Paper Poster. 
| me, Sir, but I seem to know your face.” That's why they're not called The 
' | “But of course,” cried the other|Stoppies. .. 
: | Customer, “this is Mr. Crow—the Mr. | “ Very few of we film artists mn America have 


H James Crow, the author of The Blown | studied elocution.”"—Miss Pola Negri as re- 
i | Froth, a wonderful piece of work. Have | ported in Daily Paper. — 
you read it?” | They spend all their time on grammar. 
| “Who,” asked the High Priest tact-| «pip ror "Varsity Rowre ‘Bice.’ 
| fully, “has not? Ah! your pen, Mr. | 

| 


Miss Margot Gulliland will be married to- 


Crow. 1 hopethat you will find this one | », 








bi } orrow to Mr. Henry Enthoven, the Cam- 
‘ | quite satisfactory. If so, perhaps you| bridge rowing ‘ blue’ Daily Paper. 
; will allow us to mention the matter in| Famous, of course, as the man who 
i | our advertisements ? ”’ drove the Oxford cox for six over Ham- 
t | e With pleasure,” I said, putting the} mersmith 3ridge. 
new pen in my pocket. — —— 

| 


+4 7 ? +4 | «Miss Anna May Wong, the Chinese film 

| to aoe my lady —do you wish | BPoncy sail a visit to the Law Courts to-day, 

pee: | with a barrister friend. Miss Wong enquired 

“I do,” replied Ursula, ‘but I'm | of an attendant how English juries were 
afraid I haven't time to choose one now. | packed.”—Hvening Paper. 

| so I must come back later. Are you| We await an official statement which 

; we hope will prove ANNA May Wrong. 


coming my way, Mr. Crow?” 
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MANGY RABBIT FUR ON THE COT.LAR.” 
' 
j 


| ; 
| THE FRENCH PLAYERS. | 


No slender store of meagre laurel boughs 

Would furnish wreaths for such an |} 
artist's brows ; 

| To make a tribute fit for Sacna Gurrry 

| There almost would be need of a com- 
plete tree. 

And, if our English spring was not all 
kind 

| And summer lags—as usual —far behind, | 

| What need for us to grumble or to fuss, 

| Since Paris sends her Paixtemps on to | 
oe gai ae AE ome ea R. F. 

Colonial Picty. 

“ Although there are estimated to be over 

1 500,000 different kinds of living insects, only 

| 60 species are definitely known to be disease- 

carners. Enormous quantities of these are ex- 

ported by New Zealand and her trade is still 

increasing. During one season she sent to 

Britain 85,000 tons.”—Malay Paper. 


| 
} 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A contemporary, writing in praise of | 
the study of the Classics, says that the | 
modern boy in our secondary schools 
acquires more Latinity than the doctor's | 
“‘ tridie post citum” (sic). We ourselves | 
always insist on taking our medicine | 
after food ratber than after a fast. | 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
GrorGr's MENAGERIE. 
Lare at Nukuku has been a much 


| brighter thing since George arrived to 


| help me maintain British prestige with 
the half-company,-but there are occa- 
| sions when I yearn for the peace which 
| prevailed before his advent. 


George is too energetic for Central 


| Africa. He might do well in America, 
where hustle is essential, but at Nukuku 
| we prefer that atmosphere of reflective 
calm induced by a daily temperature of 
_ anything up to one hundred-and-twelve 
| degrees. o thermometer, however, 
can subdue George, but until recently 
his deyotion to what he mistakenly 
| terms big-game hunting has provided 
an adequate outlet for his superfluous 
energy, and has had 
the added advantage of 
taking him out of camp 
and leaving the rest of 
us in quietude. 

But that is over. 
There are no more days 
of respite with George 
well lost in the bush 
and primal peace en- 
| veloping the station. 
| George believes he has 
found his métrer as a 
tamer of wild animals, 
and the entire station is 
in danger of becoming 
an amateur menagerie. 

At the moment ourcol. 
lection embraces three 
mongeese (or should it be 

| mongooses?), two blue 
monkeys, one squirrel, a 
young zebra and a koo- 
doo buil-calf, whilst 
| negotiations are pro- 
ceeding with Van Blerk, 
our local big-game expert, for the supply 
of a live lion cub. If it materialises I 
shall apply for a transfer. 
All the trouble began when George 
| captured the koodoo calf. Details are 
vague, and there are wide discrepancies 
between George’s own account of the 
incident and that of his batman, Private 
Ali, who was the sole witness. George 
says he rescued the calf from a pack of 
wild dogs, and alone stood between it 
and a painful death. Private Ali, on 
the other hand, told me that George 
| and the calf were running neck-and- 
| neck for safety, and that it was his (Ali's) 
shot that put the wild dogs to flight, 
whereupon George fell bodily upon the 
exhausted koodoo and nearly smothered 
it. I should mention in justice to 
Private Ali as a good batman that he 
_ has since amended his version so that 
it now corroborates George's. 
Anyhow, George and Private Ali and 


the koodoo calf reached Nukuku toge- 
ther, the calf, with a rifle-sling round 
its neck, being pulled and pushed un- 
willingly into captivity. It has settled 
down only too well. Within a week 
the intelligent animal was feeding out 
of George's hand and had appreciably 
affected the discipline of the half-com- 
pany. It is difficult for even a good 
soldier to regard stolidly the appearance 
of an officer who is followed on parade 
by a leggy parody of a goat, which on 
at least one occasion has taken advan- 
tage of George's stooping to illustrate 
the operation of “ grounding arms ™ and 
butted him playfully into the arms of 
an astonished private. 

I took the trouble to draw up a 
complete set of Army Regulations for 








koodoos on the strength, and in defer- 





“GEORGE AND PRIVATE ALI AND THE KOODOO CALF REACHED 


NUKUKU TOGETHER.” 


ence to this George tied the thing up. 
Unfortunately he tied it to the orderly- 
room table, and on coming off parade 
we found the floor thick with crumpled 
Army forms and books, the whole liber- 
ally smeared with the contents of my 
red and blue inkpots. It took us hours 
to restore order, and while we were so 
occupied the engaging animal consumed 
Sergeant Karoga’s rations, which he had 
thoughtlessly left on the ground when 
we summoned assistance. I saw a 
gleam in the Sergeant’s eye when he 
discovered his loss that tells me I shall 
have an efficient ally if and when I am 
driven to desperate measures in dealing 
with George’s koodoo. 

George himself was unperturbed. He 
pointed out that anyone tied to an 
orderly-room table would be sure to 
kick it over—he had often longed to do 
it himself—and how was the poor brute 
to know that the rice in a bundle on 


the ground represented dinner to Ser- 
geant Karoga? George became obsessed 
with the idea that he was born to be 
an animal-tamer. He argued that if he 
could so educate a koodoo in a week 
that it followed him about and ate other 
people’s rations, there was nothing he 
could not achieve in a few months. 
People, he said, gave big prices for per- 
forming animals; they used them on 
the pictures, and it seemed to him that 
he was wasting his natural gifts in per- 
forming the commonplace functions of 





a subaltern. 

Then Chief Mogoro, hearing of his 
delight in the koodoo calf, sent George 
an extremely lively young zebra foal 
and my cup was almost full. Scarcely 
had George entered whole - heartedly 





into the task of bending the zebra to 


his will when a cousin | 
of Private Ali’s arrived | 


with two blue monkeys, 


a sufficient reason for 
overstaying his leave, 
produced three mon- 
geese (or mongooses ?) 
which, he explained 
had taken him a whole 


alone prevented his get- 
ting back to duty at the 
appointed time. 

The squirrel came as 
asurprise peace-offering 
from the Mess cook, 
whose cuisine had been 
the subject of some 
pointed remarks by 
George. 

At the moment the 
entire menagerie re- 
sides in and around 
George's hut and makes 
day and night hideous. George says 
he has perfect control over it and 
talks of breaking in the zebra to the 
saddle. In the meantime the beast lias 
pulled half the thatch off my hut-rool, 
and the mongeese (?) have seen to it 
that our egg-supply has ceased. The 
monkeys, | am glad to say, have at- 
tached themselves devotedly to George, 


in common. 

When Van Blerk produces the lion cub 
get away into the bush, the mongeese 
the mongeese, the koodoo’s horns grow 


any one of them eats Sergeant Karoga s 
rations. 





long enough for him to gore the zebra, | 
and the lion cub eats the koodoo; or (/) | 


and adefaulter of Num- | 
ber Four Platoon, as | 


day to catch and had | 


with whom I imagine they have much | 


I may yet be spared the necessity of ap- | 
plying for a transfer, if (a) the monkeys | 


eat the squirrel, the zebra tramples on | 


Of course they may all turn round | 


and eat George. No one will stop them. 
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STRENGTH OF MIND; 

Or, THe Story or Hetena Gay. 
Helena Gay, 

Of Baglands, Kent, 

Decided to wear no stockings, 

In spite of her father’s mockings 
And the attitudes 

Of a set of prudes, 

On the opening day 

Of the Dumpshire Tournament. 

Her mother was much annoyed 
With Helena Gay, because 

She said that her daughter was quite 

devoid 

Of a sense of decency 

(A Puritan mother was she)— 
Greatly annoyed she was. 

But Helena Gay 

Referred to the Greeks, 

Who wore no stockings nor skirts nor 

breeks 

On their lithe and active limbs 
When they used to play 

Or wrestle in gyms 

(Though, if tales be true, 

They covered their legs with oil, 
Which Helena Gay didn’t mean to do, 
Because it would all come off and spoil 
The look of her skirt and shoe)— 
That was the way she spoke. 





| 





COULD ALMOST WALK IT.” 
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And sho also declared 

That unless one’s legs were bared 
One could hardly strike a stroke; 
But her mother replied, “Pooh, pooh !” 


And the day came round 

Of the Dumpshire Tournament 

On the Dumpshire Tennis Ground, 

\ bitter and terrible day, 

Skies dark and gray 

And a wind that was pestilent ; 

A typical summer's day 

In a northern land ; 

On the top of a hill one could hardly 
stand; 

The umpires shivered and frowned 

And the players began to play. 

Without any stockings 

Stood Helena Gay ; 

And without any mockings, 

For the prudes had stayed away. 

Her legs were purple and blue, 

The chill winds cut them through, 

They were numb to the bone. 

She caught influenza, catarrh 

And all the diseases there are 

To the doctors known, 

And her feet were as heavy as stone. 

In a storm of physical troubles, 

With her jockey’s cap unfixed, 





But without a moan, 





She lost in the singles and the doubles 
And also the mixed. 
Yes, Helena Gay, 
Because she decided to play 
In the Dumpshire Tournament, 
And not to wear any stockings 
In spite of her father’s mockings 
And the attitudes 
Of a set of prudes, 
And be like the Greeks 
Instead of a lot of Victorian freaks 
Who put on clothes to cover the form 
(But also to keep them warm), 
Did play 
That way 
With both legs bare ; 
So there! 
She has been in bed for weeks, 
But she doesn’t care, 
Dear Helena Gay ! 
So that is the end of that affair. 
Evor. 
The Revolution in C ter-Jumping. 
“Girls in Colombo are gradually taking the 
place of men ass hop-assistants.” 
New Zealand Paper. 








“,., stilland silent as the worm gnawing at 
its prey.”—F'rom short story in Weekly Paper. 
One of those strong silent worms that 
keep still and never turn. 





‘outh y ; ‘ THE ‘ ‘vON’* IT’S ONLY A COUPLE OF HUNDRED YARDS 
Youth. “LeET’s RUN THE CAR ROUND TO THE HALCYON’; 
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THE HALF-VOLLEY; 


HAVE TO PUT UP WITH 








AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME. 


An Englisbman’s home, I have been 
given to understand is his castle, but it 
is not easy to keep out the invader. 

Sellers of lavender, onions in ropes, 
shaving-soap and writing-blocks can be 
recognised at sight and driven off or 

| bought Off as the case may be with a 
slight loss of time, temper and small 
change. But the super-salesman who 
has won certificates of efficiency from a 

_ Correspondence College requires a wide 

| and deep moat. I am not so sure that 
| a wide and deep moat would stop him. 

It was-a wet afternoon. I had 

| promised myself a quiet hour. Every- 
body was out. Nobody, I was assured, 
would call. My castle would be my 
very own until 5.30. 

And then the bell rang—a loud con- 
fident peal. A pleasant-looking young 
man stood inthe doorway. He had no 
bag, no portfolio, no bundle of pamph- 

| lets. He had shaved recently. A nice 

| young man. 

“ Have I the pleasure of speaking to 

| Mr. Richards?” he asked in a well-bred 

B.B.C. sort of voice. 


What did 1 do? What would any- 
one do in such circumstances? I wel- 
comed him in, drew up an armchair 
before the empty grate, pushed the 
cigarettes over to him and waited for 
him to begin. 

‘Very pleasant here,” he said grate- 
fully; ‘‘much more pleasant than out- 
of-doors. Not very seasonal, is it?” 

He lit a cigarette and I waited pati- 
ently for him to begin. Probably he 
was a reporter who had come all the 
way from Fleet Street to interview me. 
Every paper had a discussion raging 
over its leader page on the burning 
topics of the day. Which discussion 
did he represent? Would he want my 
views on the Modern Girl, the Next 
War, or the Future of the Govern- 
ment ? 

“Are you by any chance interested 
in Economics?” he asked casually. 

“ Moderately,” I said. “You mean 
overdrafts and mortgages and bank- 
rates and that sort of thing?” 

“And the Gold Standard and the 
Balance of Trade. Suppose the question 
of Invisible Exports cropped up at your 
elub——_” f 
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‘It wouldn't,” I said bluntly. “We 
should complain to the committee.’ 

‘But suppose it did,” he insisted, 
“what would you say ?”’ 

*T don’t know. 
dignified silence——" 





Don't you think a | 


* Exactly,” he concluded. ‘And what | 


do you know of Ricardo’s Theory of 
Rent?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied morosely. Ii 
this was an interview, it was not going 
according to plan. And I had the 
brightest views on the Modern Gir! 

“ You are keenly interested in [nter- 
national Finance ?”’ he persisted. 

“ Not frightfully,” I admited. ‘ You 


see Iam a busy man; [ can’t pretend | 


to be a specialist-———” 


“ But you like to keep in touch ?” he | 


suggested brightly. ‘Kxactly. Now | 
have the very thing to help you. This 
brochure will explain better than any 
words of mine the offer we make to ow 
subscribers. Do you mind if I come over 
here and then youcan follow what | am 
pointing out?” 

He sat down beside me. I got up and 
took a stance on the hearthrug. He 
joined me. I moved to the French- 
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SINFONIA SOCIALISTICA. 
Tur Conpucror. “NOW REMEMBER, PLEASE—MOLTO MODERATO; AT ANY RATE FOR 
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window and looked out on the dripping 
lawn. He followed me, still talking volu- 
bly of the merits of his canned culture 
in twenty-six fortnightly instalments. 
I moved towards the door and stood 
with my hand on the knob, but he did 
not follow me this time. He wasn’t 
ready. How I longed for a nice handy 
moat at that moment! 
After half-an-hour's speech he was 
still pounding along in top-gear with no 
signs of pinking and with no apparent 
pauses to take breath. I suppose he did 
take breath, but there was no pause suffi- 
ciently long for me to say “No.” He 
Swept onandon. I saw myself spending 
the evening of my days in studying the 
problems of European Finance, which 
did not seem to me a particularly jolly 


| Way of spending the evening of my days. 


All sorts of bright ideas occurred to 


ijme. | knew now exactly how I should 
| have dealt with the situation. I might 


have pretended to be merely a visitor, 
or the piano-tuner, or the doctor. Yes, 


| I ought to have said I was the doctor 


attending a sad case of small-pox. That 


would Kave shifted him. Only I hadn’t | 


realised he was a salesman of canned 
culture. If he would only pause for 
breath I would tell him there was no- 


| thing doing. Really I wasn’t master of 


my own castle. 
And then the door-bell rang. I shot 
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Mr. Jones. “ FUNNY I SHOULD THINK OF IT SUDDENLY, BUT WE'VE LEFT THE CAMERA AT HOME.” 








along the hall like a torpedo and opened 
it impulsively. An alert young man 
stood on the doorstep carrying a con- 
traption of nickel and leather. 

« Excuse me,” he said ingratiatingly, 
“have I the pleasure of addressing the 
master of the house ?” 

“Tam not,” I replied sadly. ‘ You 
will find him inthe study. Second door 
on the left. A very pleasant-spoken 
gentleman. Very chatty and well in- 
formed. Go straight in. Good luck.” 

I watched him safely inside, heard 
him immediately open a broadside on 
the other in his best salesmanship 
manner, and then I walked out, under 
what should have been my portcullis, 
into the street. 

As for the old castle, they could 
have it. W. E. R. 








Municipal Tiddling. 

“Tf Mr. Marjoribanks had touched on this 
question it would have sharpened his axe; by 
so doing he would have caught more fish later 
on.— RaTEPAYER UnpER BonDAGE.” 

Local Paper. 
* Plato, Moore, Robert Owen, Bellamy, 
3latchford and Hyndman are a few of our 
English people who have advocated the change 
from private to State ywnership. . + . 
New Zealand Paper. 
If Puato admits this impeachment the 
least we expect from him 1s another 


Apology. 





JESSICA IN LONDON. 
THe Towers. 

Tue Tower of London’s big and grey 

And very, very far away. 

[ never knew a place could be 

So full of splendid things to see— 

So full of wonders everywhere . . 








But the Tower Bridge goes up in the air. | 


Armour all in rows and rows, 
Spears and pistols, swords and bows, 
Dreadful dungeons, cold and bare, 
And a stony winding stair 

To the room (I nearly cried) 

Where the little Princes died. 


Diamonds square and long and round 
Like the ones Aladdin found, 

And all those things in solid gold 
Kings and Queens and Mayors hold, 
In a shiny case of glass 

For you to look at as you pass. 


A Beefeater in black and red 
(The queerest hat upon his head) 
Who kindly told us all he knew, 
And where to go and what to do; 


And oh! the things that happened | 


there . . 
But the Tower Bridge goes up in the air. 
R. F. 








Ready for the Last Lap. 


“Two black Persian kittens, almost fall; 5/- 


each.”—Adtt. an Trish Paper. 
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THE CROOKIES. 


I nave just read a long article by 
_ Mr. J. L. Ganviy, imploring us to “ get 
| together” with the United States. — 
| And I have just read that the British 
| Ambassador in Washington, as an ac- 
| commodating “gesture” to the ideals 
| and statutes of the United States, has 
| decided to forgo the diplomatic privilege 
| of introducing port wine and créme de 
| menthe into his Embassy. 

And I have just read that the Bishop 


' of Lonpon has condemned as “ the most 
| immoral play in London” the work of 


a famous British dramatist which he 
has not himself seen—his authority 


| being the London Council of Public 
| Morality. 


And I have just read the “ publicity 


| stuff ” of an impending American Talkie 


| from me) ; 


called X——- (it shall have no publicity 
and I wish that the worthy 


| public men (and bodies) I have named 
| would read it also and do something 


about it. 

It is no use telling me that a war 
between thiscountryand America is“ un- 
thinkable.” It is going on. And America 
is winning. Every day we make a new 
concession to America’s “ideals,” and 


| every day the American Film King 
| leaps high in the air and jumps upon 


ours. And nothing is said by the Bishop 
of Lonpon or the London Council of 
Public Morality, or the British Ambas- 
sador, or even Mr. J. L. Garvin. 

Much depends, of course, upon what 


| we mean by “ideals.” But, as I have 


said before and shall constantly say 
again, in my opinion the language of 
England is a much more important 
matter than the sobriety of America 
one being a world-wide and historical 
affair and the other a matter of paro- 
chial and temporary interest. Yet while 
we hold up our hands in horror at the 
thought of a Briton importing a bottle 
of pure Scotch whisky into New York, 
we make no protest against the mass- 
pollution of the English tongue by the 
poisonous lingo of the New York boot- 
legger as imported by the film. And, if 
[ read many more pronouncements by 
Mr. J. V. Bryson, Managing Director 
of the -—- Motion Picture Company, I 
shall travel to America and declare a 
little war of my own. 
_ The vulgar, bombastic, illiterate and, 
to theeducated Briton,really nauseating 
| document which I have before me was 
distributed with the programme at the 
midnight “gala premiére performance ” 
| of X-—, an American super-hyper-extra- 
| ultra-talkie, mainly concerned with those 
| twin products. of Chicago “ideals” — 
| bootlegging and murder. To this per- 
| formance, with superb insolenee, the 


| stars and leaders of the London stage 


were invited, as a cannibal king might 
invite the missionary to witness the 
preparation of the pot. Nor in vain in 
this case was the net spread in sight of 
the bird, for large numbers of the birds 
obediently attended, together with num- 
bers of the best intellects of Mayfair, 
who would be ready to flock to any 
midnight gathering, if it were only to 
see an American baboon which was 
alleged to be singing in a high soprano. 
And all these English managers, drama- 
tists, actresses and actors were pre- 
sented with a copy of this contumacious 
sheet, in which that idealist, Mr. J. V. 
Bryson, announces frankly his inten- 











General Smuts (Captain of the South African 
Party XI., after bowling throughout the match): 
“I pip my BEST, BUT I COULDN’r BOWL BOTH 
ENDs.” 








tion to destroy the “legitimate” stage 
(and with it no doubt Mr. Winu1uM 
SHAKESPEARE and others). Thus :— 


‘Good-bye ‘ Lair’ ; here comes X-——. 
“J. V. Bryson utters Startling 
Prophecy. 

“Last year I prophesied that the 
Talkies would sweep Great Britain . . 
To-day I am going to make another 
prophesy. Here it is. 

“When —— is seen it is going to 
create such a furore that I will stake 
my reputation that it will give the 
speaking stage and variety a jolt the 
like of which they have never before 
received. 











“TI should not be at all surprised to | 


see half of them close with a bang 


within six months, and certainly within | 


ayear.... 


“It’s a grand and glorious feeling to | 
wake up all of a sudden to find our- | 


selves not only on top of the film busi- 


ness but on top of the whole entertain- | 


ment world as well... . 

«“. ., And as for the musicians—Gus 
Araheim’s Coconut Grove Orchestra 
just speaks for itself. 


“Watch my prophecy and check up | 


on it. 
‘é ts 
entertainment world.” 


-— is going to shake the whole | 


Well, there’s a nice, unassuming, reti- | 
cent message from a visitor to Britain to | 
the “prominent editors” and “smart | 


throngs” of the capital of Great Britain! 
We need not much concern ourselves 
with the accuracy of his prophecy—or 


prophesy (the gentleman’s spellingis the | 


only thing about him which lacks con- 
fidence); though if we must make prophe- 


cies I will prophesy again that within | 
a year some of the Noise-kings will be | 
sorry they so expensively went noisy | 


and will be slinking back to silence 
again. 


However, the man may beright. But | 


what does seem to me a little odd and 


| 
' 
| 


unfortunate is that those who are about | 


to sweep ‘‘the whole entertainment 
world” of Great Britain should appar- 
ently be vulgar persons, incapable of 
speaking or writing the King’s English, 
as we have known it in England for a 
good many years. 

The pretty story of X——, for example, 
is about American idealists who are 


“noted club-men but secretly undis- | 


puted Hooch kings.” Somebody “ pulls 


a gat" and shoots somebody; and he | 
is “found dead with’a slug in his back.” | 
A girl “spilled the beans on Y. when she | 


= 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


averred that she saw Y. and a friend | 


carry a drunk man from the club pre- 
mises. Y. then declares to her to keep 
mum—the doped incapable was a noted 
politician.” 


“Then X. got sore and told B. when | 


she got off, with the result that she 


gave bim the air, and Y. showed him the | 


gate.” 


“A hot party given by Y. to a lot of | 





roughneck gunmen from Chicago opened 


up B.'s eyes some.” 

(The last two paragraphs are from a 
column headed “ Here is a Pretty Little 
Romance.”’) 

Terse vital stuff, is it not? The 
original play, on which the talkie is 
founded, was an entertaining affair, 
brilliantly produced. And even the re- 
pellent and lunatic mutilations of our 
tongue were an amusing curiosity 
once. But if the same stuff, magnified 




















| then it is surely time for Mr. Garvin 
| to write another article. 








| Sttempt to describe the bigness, the vastness 
| 4nd the glory of ¥——.” 





— See 
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Caddie (after magnificent drive by dud). “ MY WORD, Sik, THAT’S CURED ME ‘IccUPS!” 
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a million-fold,* is announced as the | 
inevitable substitute for the civilised | 
entertainments of this obsolete island ; | 
if the Haymarket Theatre is to “close | 
with a bang” because Gus Araheim’s | 
Coconut Grove Orchestra has been | 
photographed playing six “ mighty but 
musical hits” on a forty-acre stage 


, And I really | 
think that the British Ambassador in | 
Washington might fairly take an occa-| 
sional glass of port. 

And what about morals? My Lords | 
Bishops and other earnest people who 
are so alert to jump upon a British 
author who seriously treats a serious 
domestic problem, have you nothing to 
say about the wholesale importation of 
thicago crook life into the towns and | 
Villages of thisisland? This Pretty Little | 
Romance of Hooch kings and Hi-jacks, 





*“Tam obsolutely ata loss for words,”’ says 


Cari LAEMMLE in the programme, “when I 


—,,. 





arrehniataasstatineniemeatanins 





Bootleggers and Cabaret-girls, ‘bump- 
ings-oft” and Homicide Squads, is not to 
be shown in a single theatre to a sophis- 
ticated play-going audience, but is to} 
travel thelengthand breadth of the land, 
and will no doubt everywhere draw the 
under-educated and young with its glit- 
tering attractions, its choice phrasing, 





| cheap seats and sixtycabaret-girls. Is it 


really, my Lord Bishop, less “immoral ” | 
than The Sacred Flame? Is it not a} 
million times more “dangerous”? And | 


lif so will you pray denounce it? And | 


if you will not do that will you please | 
leave our few surviving British dramat- | 
ists alone? There is this at least to be 
said for a play by Mr. Somerset) 
Mavauay, that it is fairly certain to be 
written in English. 

I have no hopes of the Bishop; nor 
vet of Mr. Garvix. But I have many 
scores of American friends, and I have 
some hopes ofthem. Noneof them bears 
the smallest resemblance to Mr. Bryson; 





they would detest his tone and his 


|language as much as do. They know! to-morrow. 


a | 








this country and love it, not as film- 
fe »dder, but for itself. They know, as [ 
do, that their own country is not solely 
populated by Bootleggers and Homicide 
Squads. And they must know that this 
kind of garbage is as dangerous to the 
reputation of their own people as it is 
to the language and the minds of ours. 
Can they not constantly write to their 
papers and say so? Can they not take 
their Brysons aside and tell them that 
in the long run, in England, it will be 
better to adapt themselves to the Eng- 
lish character ; that we shall not always 
be impressed by bombast and the super- 
super; that there is still an English 
market for reticence, restraint and taste, 
and that we have an insular liking for 
our own language ? 

It has always taken the film-world 
four or five years to learn a lesson, but I 
hope that something may be done ; for, 
frankly, if I thought that America was 
truly represented by the document 
before me, I should be ready for war 


A. P. H. 


-_ ed 
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HAY HARVEST. 


Wuenre on the fickle 

Breeze silver cloud drifts, 
Winged like the sickle, 

Sail high-swinging swifts ; 
Bees hold awaking 

The sweet-breathing limes ; 
Hay’s all a-making 

In hay-making times. 


Grasses, grey grasses, 
Below the larks’ song, 
How the team passes 
And lays ‘em along, 
Ripe for the raking 
Grey grasses and tall ; 
Hay’'s all a-making 
And down they must fall. 


Haycocks, the pretties, 

How jolly be they, 
Cocked little cities 

Of sound meadow hay ; 
Gossips all taking 

Their ease in a row, 
Hay's all a-making 

And up they must go. 


Boys, be awaking ; 

"Tis fine to be young, 
Hay all a-making 

The meadows among ; 
And no day's adorning, 

Be it ever so blythe, 
Boasts more than one 


morning 
While Time swings a 
scythe. P. R. C. 


“The O.U.D.S. are going to produce 
Beaumont and Fletcher's * Night of the 
Burning Pestle’ during Commem. Week.” 

Oxford Paper. 
\re we awake or is this a “ Mid- 
summer Knight’s Dream ” ? 

“It has been known for a long time 
that the railway to Gorey had been so 
badly hit by motor traffic as to be unable 
tomake both ends meet.”—Jersey Paper. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Hoty Everyruine ” (PALAce). 

A simmer of subdued excitement, un- 
usual even for a musical comedy first- 
night audience, with its sprinkling of rest 
ing starsof greater and lessermagnitude, 
seemed to promise something out of the 
ordinary in the way of entertainment. In 
| fact Messrs. CLayTon and WALLER have 
achieved perhaps the best expression of 
the dancing comedy which the town has 
yet seen. The music indeed seemed to 
me rather energetic than tuneful or 
‘haunting ” after the manner we natur- 








THE COUP DE 


Jim Brooks 


GR ick, 


MR. OWEN NARES. 
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litself in the democratic freedom of 
manners and a certain preoccupation 
| with home-brewing ; but otherwise we 
| might well be in England—or Utopia. 

But it is the dancing commentary 
\supplied by Mr. Ratrn Reaper, with 
his troupe of four-and-twenty amazingly 
fit and comely girls and twelve young 
| men looking much less ridiculous than 
| young men generally do in these affairs, 
that lifts this piece out of the common 
| groove ; and the audience showed asound 
| instinct in clamouring for the ingenious 
| choreographer that he might receive our 
| thanks. 


mancuvred marionettes wove the 
brisk patterns of their dances with 
& precision that Guardsmen might 
envy, while now and again Mr. 
James Frencu and Mr. Georor 
GiLBerT in a brilliant grotesque 
pas de deux performed even more 
startling evolutions; and an Ameri 
can young lady, Miss Sunny Jar 
MANN, with an apparently quite 
casual technique, displayed an as- 


gift of invention. 

After the dancers the comedians 
gave us the best entertainment. 
Mr. Joun Krrpy (the friendly cook 
and home-brewer, Chubby) has a 
quiet effortless method which is 
extremely diverting, and held the 
audience with a long monologue 
which seemed to me perfect in its 
restraint. Mr. GeorGe GEE (Spike 
Skinner, the ill-starred boxer) has 
a broader method, but used it with- 
out tiresome extravagance and was 
irresistibly funny at his best. 

The singing took (with intention, 
one supposes) a minor place. Mr. 
Owen Nares(the hero, /im Brooks), 
in one of those uncomfortable alte: 
play speeches, quietly made fun of his 
own voice and, slyly, of Miss Sunny 








In spite of motor-traffic the Inner Circle 
continues to make ends meet. 


“Further laurels were brought to the school 
by F. W. D. Hawkins, who won the high jump 
for boys with five feet." —Sussex Paper. 
These are the stuff of which 
forwards are made. 


centre- 


“Mr. W. A. Jowitt, K.C., who left the 
Liberals to become Attorney-General in the 
new Government, said to‘ The Evening News’ 
thisafternoon : ‘ Thenew Government has come 
to stay, whether people like it or not. I joined 
it because I consider it to be the best thing for 
the country that this Government should have 
all the brains and men of experience that it 
ean.’ Mr. Jowitt, who is at Wittersham, 
spent this afternoon looking for rabbits.” 

Evening News. 
How different from the new Govern- 
ment, who are out for lions! 


one tune, “You are the Cream in my 
Coffee,” which fixed itself by frequent 
repetition in the brain; and as for the 
lyries they were even less lyrical than 
usual, 
“To know you is to love you 
And to love you is grand” 

has indeed an artless simplicity and 
directness, but it does not precisely soar. 
And there was much more to the same 
bald effect. But the story of the young 
boxing hero in training for the cham- 
pionship and in love with his trainer's 
daughter, the machinations of the rival 
camp—bought referee, hired sandbag- 
ger and doper—the triumph of true love 
and virtue backed with brawn, is more 
than usually coherent, and the excellent 
clowning quite reasonably relevant. The 





American origin of the affair betrays 








JARMANN’S. But he looked, except 
perhaps when actually in the Ring, the 
sort of man who might have won a 
championship if his training had been 
conducted in a place less full of tempta- 
tions and distractions. The acting of the 
heroine (Miss Mamie Warson) was also 
more attractive than her singing. Miss 


fun, and it is a rejuvenating experience 


small body. The dresses, both of the 
principals and the ladies of the chorus, 
were by REviLe and deserve a special 
word of commendation. 

Beauty in a serious sense was not 
aimed at in this production, but beauty 
was achieved as an effect of the viva- 
cious skilful movement of well-trained 
bodies. A more deliberate and preten- 
tious quest is often less successiul. ‘T. 





With untiring muscles these | 
| ally expect in this kind, There was but | thirty-sixadmirably-trainedandcleverly | 


tonishing vitality and a pleasant | 


JARMANN has a genuine sense of broad | 


to see so much vitality packed into one | 
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“Le Cog D'Or” (Daty’s), 


Of this rooster, apparently a poor 
relation of the one that gives its title 
to Rutsky-Korsakov's ballet, we were 
told that it was immortal and could 
sing songs both gay and solemn, but 











which were which. Let me say 








once that the bird’s intentions, though 
| he sang in a language that I have never 
| mastered, were always fairly clear, but 
i that, while his gravity left me very 
| grave, most of his mirth had much the 
| same effect. 
The description given above was sup- 
plied in sufficiently good English by 
a diminutive showman, who also fur- 
nished brief introductions to the various 
‘items. In form and voice he bore the 
isemblance of a child-prodigy, but his 
sophistication betrayed his maturity ; 
and, when once the imposition was 
recognised, whatever poor fun may be 
got out of precocity was gone, and his 
further activities, notably when he paid 
court, in one of the scenes, to a woman 
fives times his size, tended to become 
distasteful. 


It may be that the novelty of Russian | 


tabloids has worn off, but 
M. Dotinorr’s Coq d'Or seemed but a 
pale reflection of M. Banierr’s Chauve- 
souris. No English management would 
have the courage to put on so tenuous 
an exhibition. The technique, as one 
expects of Russian artists, was always 
accomplished, and the concerted (~~ 
singing — though we had too 
many noisy peasant choruses 
and might have been spared the 
old Volga song, a close repe- 
tition, in its setting, of M. 
Bauterr’s production—was ex- 
| cellent. Also M. Levsky gave 
/a very delicate rendering of a 
Hindu Melody by Rutsky-Kor- 
| 8akov. But the material of 
most of the turns, and in par- 
ticular the “yay” ones, was far 
_toothin. I had looked for great 
| things from “The Five Corpses 
(Parody on a Cinema),” but its 
humour went on very old and 
elementary lines. 
Our memories of Russian 
ballet — of the days, that is, 
| before it had grown tired of 
beaut y—made us hopeful about 
the dances and we were the 
more depressed by their medio- 
crity. Mme, Pavnova sounded 
| promising, but showed very little 
of the distinction of her name- 
sake, though she contrived to| « 
gratify the audience with a 
rather unlovely exhibition of the 
potential developments of jazz, 
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would leave to us the onus of deciding | 
| 
at | 






CHAR 


On the other hand, much the 
best performance, a native dance, given 
charmingly by Mme. Donaova, seemed 
to make very little appeal either to the 


Russia. 





frankly | 


ea 
Mt 


| Which had nothing to do with _——— 





| 
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COLE 


THE COW-RIDER 


M1 


HAUTE 


KOLTCHEVSKAYA 


| 
| — 
} audience or to the management, which 
| limited her turn to a few seconds 

| The gay colours of the dresses did 
| ty . 

itheir best to keep up our spirits; tl 


lécor was not too obtrusively bizarre, 
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and the music of incident and accom- 
paniment deserved better stuff to illus- 
trate. No doubt we missed some humour 
in the songs (there was no spoken dia- 
logue) through ignorance of the tongue 
in which it was conveyed, but in the | 
matter of action, whose language should 
be universal, there appeared to be very 
little to miss. I hope I am not offend- 
ing against the laws of hospitality, but 
[ confess that the doodle-doos of our 
guest did not inspire me much with his | 
own alleged exhilaration, and that I | 
came away from his company without | 
any strong inclination to crow. O. 8, | 








Park | 
sane (lent by Sir Pamir Sassoon), on 

Wednesday, June 26th, at 3 p.m, in aid | 
of The Missions to Seamen (London | 
Ladies’ Association), Among the artists | 
will be Mme. Carrie Tuss, Miss Heven | 
| Henscuet and Mr. Freperick Rana- | 
Low, 


| A concert will be given at 25, 
| 


| 


will make the appeal. 


Prince’s Gate, S.W.7. 


GOOD TIMES 


‘* WHENEVER,” said Joe, 
good time past 
[ never worry or want for it back, 
because 
[ always say to myself, ‘ 
| couldn't last 





That 


time 


| 


Not as good as it was 


‘A good time past is a good 
time ended and done, 
And no one need worry 
times that ended good, 
That stopped at their best, at 
the very height of the fun 
For that's 
should, 


lol 


how Lor xd times 


and fade away 
it all turns sour and sad 


it comes to judgment-day 
Between these good times and 


bad. 


‘So I never worry for wonderful 
times that's ended 
They 're mine for keeps—and, 
leaving that out, I know 
new, different, Al, 
scrumptious, splendid 
Good times coming! 
Joe. 


There s 


H. B. 








“ She is an oil burner with tripe ex- 


” AY 


a 
pansion engmes Vew York Paper. 


The age of the intestinal com- 
bustion engine is In view. 








Dame Mapar Kennan, D.B.E., 
Tickets at two 
guineas and one guinea may be obtained | 
ifrom Lady Newnes, Hon. Sec., 55, | 


{ think of a } 


For there ain't much odds when 


said | 


‘* Not like good times that fizzle | 


} 
And drag themselves out till | 


| 
} 
| 
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AT THE PICTURES. 


“THe Drvixe Lapy.” 
Tue film with the title The Divine 





Lady Hamilton (Miss CoRINNE GRIFFITH}. 
““WHAT SHALL I sinc?” 


Hon. Charles Greville (Mr. I4n KeE1Th). 
“WELL, THIS. BEING HOLLYWOOD AND A 
DRY COUNTRY, LET’S HAVE ‘DRINK TO ME 
ONLY WITH THINE EYES.’ ” 


to the old school and the new—both. 
It is in the tradition of lavishness, 
which the talkie proper does not re- 
quire, two pages of the programme 
being occupied by a proud list of its 
profuse expenditure on 119 ships, 3,654 
fighting men, 29,000 pounds of gun- 
powder, 8,700 pounds of dynamite, and 
so forth; while it is so far a talkie as 
to supply a background of voices and 
instruments throughout the story to 
give what might be called local melody. 
sut, so far from there being any actual 
speaking, the use of captions and ex- 
tracts from letters is excessive. 

And why, you may well ask, does a 


| film about a divine lady need so many 
| explosives? Because the divine lady is 


none other than the wife of Sir William 
Hamilton, whom Romney painted so 
often, and it was at the battle of Trafal- 
gar that her lover, Lord Nelson, was 


| lost to her. Hence the gunpowder and 


the dynamite. For this film —‘“ the 
greatest sensation of the age” —is more 
than spectacle: it is history; so much 
so that Mr. Victor VaArRconi, as our 
great national hero, wears twelve differ- 
ent but accurate uniforms, and his mis- 
tress changes her costume no fewer 
than forty-eight times, thus establish- 
ing @ movie record, 

The story, while superficially follow- 
ing the facts, does not begin at the 
beginning. We see nothing of the 
youthful Emma Hart as a ministrant 
in the Temple of Health and Beauty in 
Pall Mall; when we have our first 


glimpse of her she is alighting from a 
coach, with a comic mother, and even 
then, in sun-bonnet and simple dress 
(the first of the forty-eight), breaking 
hearts on sight. The comic mother is 
to be the cook of the Hon. Charles 
Greville and Emma is to live with her. 
Thus is the ball started. 

Let it be said at once that Miss Cor- 
INNE GRirFitH makes Emma a very 
attractive girl, and we are in no doubt 
as to how she appealed instantly to 
her Charles, to her William, to her 
Horatio and to her Romney, although 
the film lets go that painter far too soon. 
But she is more convincing as the young 
and captivating minx than as the grande 
dame, just as the Vauxhall scene is more 
convincing than the Court of Naples. 
Perhaps, when movie actors and act- 
resses are aware that the Battle of 
Trafalgar, or any such cataclysm, is 
ahead of them, they gradually lose en- 
thusiasm. Once Nelson establishes him- 
self in the film it is no longer the divine 
lady’s but his. In vain for her to get 
into all those wonderful clothes; the 
uniforms win. So good-bye to the 
courteous, anxious and perplexing Sir 
William, played as well as may be, con- 
sidering his overplus of sawdust, by 
Mr. H. B. Warner; to the exceedingly 
diffident King Ferdinand (Mr. Micnaru 
VavitcH); to his managing Queen (Miss 
DorotHy CuMMING); and to the Hon. 








IUD. 
Nelson (Mr. Victor Vanrconi). “ Ewa! 
WHAT EVER MADE YOU CUT YOUR NAILS IN 
THIS BARBAROUS EASTERN MANNER?” 
Lady Hamilton. “ My DEAR, THAT’S GOING 
TO BE ALL THE RAGE—IN ABOUT A HUNDRED- 
AND-THIRTY YEARS FROM NOW.” 


Charles Greville (Mr. lan Kerra), whose 
complaisance it is hard to understand ; 
the rest of the play belongs to that ro- 
mantic figure whodominates the column 
in Trafalgar Square, impersonated with 











tact and emotion by Mr. Victor Var- 
cont, who is, however, too tall for per- 
fection and not quite satisfying as to 
the blind eye; to Captain Hardy (Mr, 
Monracu Love); and to the 3,654 fight- 











Overstrung Patron (having seen the same 
actor in “ Bulldog Drummond” the previous 
evening). ““DON'T. LISTEN TO 'IM, ’ORATIO; 
’E’S A WRONG 'UN. YOU SHOULD SEE WHAT 
’E DID TO RONALD COLMAN!” 

Captain Hardy . . MR. MontaGu Love, 


ing men so well provided with the muni- | 
tions of war. Together they make a 
terrible row and a reproduction of naval 
engagements which, while impressing 
the eye and confounding the ear, makes 
one wonder how the issue of a naval | 
encounter was ever decided. Hither all 
are winning or all are losing. 

It is to be hoped, for the benefit of 
those who arrive before the film. proper 
begins (the exact time of which might | 
be stated without hurting anyone), that | 
when The Divine Lady goes out into 
the world the preliminary entertain- | 
ment will be more amusing than it is | 
at the Piccadilly. The excellent old | 
custom of providing a pictorial gazette 
is not respected there, and instead we 
had short sound-films, including two 
of the most trivial male pianists, the 
dreariest negro glee-singers, and the | 
tallest and least Iberian Carmen I have | 
yet encountered. Which reminds me 
that The Divine Lady and its associ- 
ated pictures emphasise yet another of | 
the menaces of the new departure: the | 
supersession of the band. There is | 
music the whole evening, but it is 
all machine-made. Even the National | 


| 








Anthem! E. V. L. | 
“Woman's Ricur to BorE Men.” 
Title of Article in Evening Paper. 


Perhaps she is, but is it wise? 


“Men OvrsrrirPeD BY THE MODERN GIRL.” 


Heading in Morning Paper. 

















Notably in the matter of clothes. 
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OUR GYMKHANA. 


Like many other great works of art 
| our Gymkhana was the result of the 
| Economic Stimulus. I refer to the de- 
ficit of two hundred pounds in the Hunt 
| funds. It was our General who hit on 
| the idea. Every self-respecting Irish 
| town, village or rural district has its 
| General, and we are very proud of ours, 
| who is no mere Colonel Commandant, 
| but a proper Brigadier (ret.). 
| We began with a survival of the 
Middle Ages, that ancient sport of 
“Tilting at the Ring.” From four gib- 
| bets hang four rings; you gallop up, 
| keeping a straight course and an even 
| keel, and take off the rings with the 
| General's lance, using it as a cook uses 
askewer. But it was quite rightly felt 
that the sport must not be made too 
easy. Standards must be maintained. 
| So, when the competitors lined up, the 
| large white hoops we had practised 
with were replaced by small red rubber 
rings, whose invisibility proved that the 
General had not forgotten the days 
when he took a brilliant First in the 
School for Camouflage. 

In the second place, a surprise-packet 
was provided by the General, who 
stationed himself by the first gibbet, 
and in a voice usually reserved for Bri- 

| gade parades, augmented by a card- 
board megaphone, bellowed “Gallop” 
as each competitor rode up. The in- 
variable result was a sharp shy to the 
left, with the rider suspended between 
heaven and earth. This swerve to port 
was enhanced by the delighted holloas 
of the crowd and the spasmodic wiggles 
of the lance round the horse’s starboard 
eye. 

But horsemanship will out. With 
hand and heel applied, the competitor 
would make a determined dash at the 
final gibbet, which the horse, at last 
realising he was meant to jibe, would 
pass on the wrong side, scattering the 
crowd before the spear-point. 

As ever, brains told. The competitor 
| won who was cunning enough to bring 
|a horse whose bond-fide gallop was 
| several knots slower than its rivals’. 

Event Number Two was the Bend- 
ing Race, which consists of zigzagging 
| down a line of posts. Here the know- 
| ing ones, remembering how often he has 
} 


| 
| 
| 


to slip along through a covert, placed 

their money on the Huntsman, who 

won by a neck from Our Bright Young 
| Horsedealer on an unbacked four-year- 
| old. 
| The Polo Ball Race was again theo- 
| retically simple. You are given a stick 
| and ball, and you drive, dribble and 
| delve with the stick till your ball is 
| through a nice wide goal a hundred 





| yards off. In well-informed circles, 
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however, it was the opinion that our 
performances were not up to the best 
Caleutta standards, for none of our 
hunters had ever had contact with stick 
or ball before. Secondly, the field added 
to its permanent waves the illegitimate 
hazards of the posts from the Bending 
Race; and, lastly, to distinguish them 
from their fellows and make them nearly 
invisible to their pursuers, some of the 
balls were painted a jolly grass-green. 

The first heat drew forth our experts— 
retired, active and incipient Generals, 
who drove off briskly into the crowd in 
a soldier-like manner and set up a record 
which no subsequent heat could touch ; 
nor were the efforts of their successors 
advanced by the popular delusion that 
a polo-stick is used in the same way as 
a croquet-mallet. 

But the springs of popularenthusiasm 
were not really tapped until the Open 
Donkey Race, which quickly assumed 
an Inter-Institutional character. School 
hours were over, and a crowd of children, 
five times the size of the entire visible 
adult population of our town, had ap- 
peared, leading in their midst two well- 
trained donkeys, backed by their chosen 
champions, and ready to take on the 
representatives of such formidable insti- 
tutions as Cambridge University, Sand- 
hurst, Miss Mabel Cotton’s Seminary 
and fourteen French governesses. 

With difficulty the Civie Guards 
cleared a way, and the twenty starters 
swept forward, or rather were swept 
forward by their supporters. In the 
first stride the first string of the Council 
School was deposited among his fellows, 
while the two donkeys from over the 
way trotted quietly home, wrecking the 
hopes of Down House and North Fore- 
land Lodge Girls’ School respectively. 
The race was eventful, as the turns on 
the course were invariably ignored by 
the first flight of the moment. Finally 
the representative of Cambridge, fresh 
from winning the Inter- Varsity Steeple- 
chase, beat his nearest rival (Education 
Unknown) by a length. 

The Pig-Sticking contest was sport- 
ing but unfortunately quite impossible. 
When it was announced, some weeks 
before, that a live pig was offered, a pro- 
test was sent to the R.S.P.C.A., and the 
entire staff of the local bacon factory 
applied for leave to come to watch. The 
pig, however, turned out to be the inside 
of a iootball, practically impenetrable at 
the best of times, and entirely so when 
bouncing at the tail of a horse carefully 
ridden at full gallop by a rider unused 
to being pursued with lances. 

The Lemon -Cutting event with 
swords on horseback was diversified by 
a simultaneous Lemon-Pinching event 
conducted by small boys on foot. 





The General's notice at the gate, 














‘Motors 4/-, Cars 2/-,” which seemed | 
to present no problems of definition to | 
the Civic Guards, reaped its harvest, 
and that most up-to-date of money- 
raisers, our Vicar, took the trouble to 
send the organist with a watching brief. | 
This sportsman came in his ceremonial 
tail-coat and bowler hat. We now await | 
with relish our Gymkhana’s ecclesias- | 
| 
; 





tical counterpart. 








A SONG OF SIDNEY. 

[** We may yet live to see Mr. Sidney Webb 
acclaimed as the author of a best-seller.” — The 
Headmaster of Eton in “ The Evening Stan 
dard.” ) 

Ir Sipnry abjured economics, 
Refrained from compiling reports 
And was “ featured ” each week in the 

“comics” 

Arrayed in a jumper and “shorts,” 
What a fount of exuberant fancies 

Immune from exhaustion or ebb 
Might flow from the “strips” and 

romances 
Of wonderful Wess! 


Though the claims of our far-flung 
Dominions 
Kach day must engage him till four, 
In his leisure on fantasy’s pinions 
Uplifted he freely can soar, 
And, quitting dull pamphlets and 
papers 
(No longer statistical Srp), 
Display in his fictional capers 
The grace of a kid. 
He may rival the glamour of 
WALLACE, 
Imperil the vogue that is DELL's; 
He may minister comfort and solace 
To those who are weary of WELIs; 
Anyhow, he would rake in the shekels 
And sell like the hottest of cakes, 
So sweet to the palate, that Eccles 
Or Banbury bakes. 


It is true that our booming best- 
sellers 
Command an extravagant fee, 
But popular tales and their tellers 
Too rarely conduce to our glee ; 
We are sated with sordid emotion, 
With the wine of unbridled excess ; 
Oh, dispense us a sedative potion, 
Ye Wesss, B. and S.! 


For, when Sipnkry is raised to the 
peerage 
And Brarrice brightens Debrett, 
Be it theirs to enliven our drear age 
Assuaging its fever and fret 
With works so deliciously silly, 
So teeming with piffulent tosh, 
That the world will ejaculate shrilly, 
“Oh, golly! (or gosh).” 








Blasting Candour. 
“Guilt Edge Security. Invest in Port 
Municipal 5 per cent. Loan.”’ 
South African Paper. 
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THE EARL oF CROMER. 


That children to their elders say: 
“If that old dear has passed a play, 


r je > , 
You’ re safe ; its morals cannot hurt you.” 


Behold the Drama’s noble friend, 
So wise to ban what might offend 


The British pare nt’s taste for virtue 





MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—XCVII. 
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Ribald Onlooker (as procession passes). “ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

One of the chief interests in the autobiography of an 
| artist is the terms he or she manages to make with life, the 
conditions under which the gifts of the gods accommodate 
| themselves to mortal wear and tear. The autobiography 
| of Yverre Guitpert, now translated into English as The 
| Song of my Life (Harrap), is in this regard a most illumin- 
ating document, and, though it may be read for the sake 
| of its atmosphere of the café-chantant of the ‘nineties and 
| its stories of colleagues and patrons, I think its chief signi- 
| ficance lies in its struggle between ideals and actualities. 
| “Ten years of a répertoire of boulevard indecencies and 
| twenty-six years of the lovely songs of France, That is my 
| balance-sheet to-day,” says the great diseuse. Concerning 
| the earlier programme, she complains that her “ whip was 
turned into a spur,” and what was meant as a corrective 
was taken as a stimulant. This plea, I feel, need not be 
taken very seriously. The best you can say is that the old 
YveTre was no respecter of persons and sang extracts 
from Pilis to Purge Melancholy to Quemn ALEXANDRA and 
Le Fiacre to Kise Epwarp with equal obligingness. Gifted 
and devoted as a child, she first looked on Paris through 
the tiny round windows of a down-at-heel eighteenth- 
century sixiéme. Her father gambled, her mother worked 
eighteen hours a day; and Yverre, deliberately turning her 
native vein of tragedy into material for the Moulin Rouge 
| and the Ambassadors, has a piety about her that is truly 
| Gallic in its values. Her personal knowledge of poverty 
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"ERE! WHEN ARE YER GOING BACK?” 


and her enthusiasm for work give distinction to her sub 
sequent estimate of riches and fame; and her friendships 
all reflect her charmingly, especially her sisterly love fo 
the “incomparable ” Duse. 


One of the most curious books to appear for a long time, 
Umbala (Harrap), is the incomplete autobiography which 
Mr. Srertinc Norn has helped an American negro mer- 
chant skipper, Captain Harry Dray, to put into some shape 
of consistency. It is claimed that about the time of the 
Boer war Dean came near to founding a united Ethiopian 
empire among the principal native tribes of South Africa, 
yet the bulk of his story 1s no more than a peaceful, not to 
say drowsy, record of pleasant voyagings in sunny seas. 
He has a wild-cat yarn about being offered Lourengo 
Marques, lock, stock and barrel, by the Portuguese, for 
fifty thousand pounds; and he is sure that he was tricked 
into debt by a Government agent in Capetown so that he 
might be bluffed out of the country ; yet there is no sharp 
edge on either intrigue or adventure. He wanders about 
the pleasant African coasts and countryside in something of 


the spirit of a tourist who fain would be an explorer, and 
whether he is shooting a water-spout or beating off the attack | 


of a pack of Scotch collies run wild or throwing his illicitly- 


acquired diamonds into the sea his narrative still retains | 


something of that sweet peacefulness in deadly peril that 
one remembers as having distinguished the members of the 
immortal Swiss Family Robinson. The truth seems to be 
that Dean in South Africa was a dreaming, not a fighting, 
NAPoLEon, with an equipment quite inadequate for a task 
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that was infinitely bigger than he ever 
realised. His story, though strange, 
does not convince me that truth is 
stranger than fiction, for I am confi- 
dent that Mr. Jonn Bucuan could have 
| done better than this with sucha chance. 
| Indeed its main interest is in Dean's 
| point of view rather than his actions, 
| for one is not accustomed to find a 
| writer starting quite honestly from the 
assumption that not only good faith 
}and good manners, but culture, aristoc- 
| ratic birth and esthetic instinct are the | 
| natural inheritance of the black rather | 
| than of the white races. 














Seaward of Maine and of South 
Carolina 
The Rogue's Moon (Casse1.s.) assembles | 

a fleet 

Of pirate vessels manned by as fine a 
Collection of toughs as you ’d care to 
meet. ; | 


There are Honryacoup, Cocknyy, Low | 
and Bonnet, 

Bold Jonn RackHam (or 

Jack”), 

All—you can wager your slippers on it— | 

Bursting with deeds that are black | 

! 

| 

| 

| 


| 
re Calico | 


as black. 


| There.’s Mary Reep, who, though quite 
the lady, 
Chaste and generous, brave yet soft .| 
op a part that is more than shady | 
With the Jolly Roger flying aloft. | 


These are historical. Others as gracious | 
Roperr W. Coampers flings, 
Fresh invented, into the spacious ih 
Medley of cross-bones, slaughter and | ne Wh 
things. i 
Most of it's frankly gory reading, MY i 
But interwoven there's sentiment i 
too; oe Wit 
And, if the mixture is what you 're 
needing, , 
Take my word it 's the genuine brew, | 


1 ly 


iat 
MPD 
Ii} 


Hawker. “ Wot 
Hawker. “ WEI 
: Making due allowance for the warn-| — vaLwasnes, Mum 
ing implied in the title—that the heroine | = = 
(Of A Background for Caroline (Bexnx) must be regarded 
| 88 a pretext for her setting, and not I own | 
found the first few chapters of Miss Heten Aswron’s new 
novel rather dangerously overloaded with ‘odds and ends 
| of (mid- Victorian) ravage.” 1 don’t doubt for a moment 
| that things were like that. The paraphernalia surround- 
‘ing & motherless child brought up by a stuffy selfish 
aunt and a distrait Museum parent in the Bloomsbury of 
the eighties must have been disastrously oppressive. But 
I do feel that a really impeccable narrative talent would 
have allowed them to oppress Caroline without oppressing 
me, an effect (or its equivalent) which Miss Asaron will no 
| doubt secure in her next book, Personally I found Caroline 
+ far more interesting than her background, not only because 
she has heen portrayed with exquisite sincerity, sympathy 
| 4nd discretion, but because she represents fairly and squarely 
without sentimentality or innuendo the vague and confused 


| Status of the typical woman of her period. “I didn’t know’ 
a : 


rice versa 


| 
} 
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oy, . if, 4-73 TART ine 
Bit A one 
weeny 4 
v in 
LD YOU LIKE TO BUY A NICE CANARY-CAGE, LADY?” 
I HAVEN'T A CANARY,” 
LL. 1? WOULDN'T MAKE A BAD PLACE POR YOT ro HID YouUR 
\ RURGLAR WOULD 'ARDLY THINK OF LOOKING THER! 


what I wanted, and nobody told me I had got to make my- 
self a life of my own "-—-it is this fundamental lack of orien- 
tation that underlies Caroline's tragedy. Whether the self- 
engrossed lives of her step-son Matthew and his wife Harriet 
are an improvement on the Victorian allegiance to fetishes 


her annalist does not decide. The exponents of both systems | 
are left (as you commonly find them nowadays) precariously | 
juxtaposed, like a “Happy Family” at a fair. A score of en- | 


counters, emotional, intellectual or—as is more characteristic 
of Caroline—mixed, enliven her legend. I should like to 
single out the sad little story of her marriage as the 
pick of a memorable basket. 


Undeniably certain parts of this country have been more 
favoured by the novelist than others, and I do not know 
that Suffolk, since the far-off days of Margaret Catchpole, 


has ever shown signs of rivalling Sussex or the West Country 
tnt Mr. H. W. Freeman should do something to redress 
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the balance. In Joseph and his Brethren he has written 
a story of a Suffolk farm that ought to be preserved as an 
historical document, apart from its considerable value as 
a work of art. I have seldom read a more satisfying book 
of its class. Your dialect novel is often rather tiresome ; 
but this is different. (Perhaps it is because I happen to 
know the country.) For Crakenbill Farm lies in the Valley 
of the Alde—somewhere, let us say, between Woodbridge 
and Framlingham, which the natives call ‘ Frannigan.” 
And Crakenhill is the main character of the book. This 
stubborn farm, that has ruined somany hard-working tenants, 
is tamed at last by old Benjamin Geaiter and his stalwart 
sons; and the real interest of the story lies in the series of 
perfectly natural incidents by which the Geaiter family 
leave the old home, watch it relapse into ruin under other 
management, and at last come back to rescue it from 
These Geaiters, and indeed all the inhabitants 
of Bruisyard, seem to me extraordinarily well portrayed. 
They are East Suffolk to the core. As Mr. Freeman might 


| put it, “That do fare to me to be wholly right.” A good 


| another sort of farm, 


| professionials and seri- 
| ous 
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that her air of cleverness had led me to expect too much of | 
her, and that the pathetic silly history of a young girl's first | 
foolish and futile love-affair was the sole and slender thread 
on which her dialogue and characters were to be strung. On 
the last page we see Felicity, the disappointed damsel, whose 
school-days we assisted at in the beginning, making up her 
mind to dry her tears and make the best of life; and that js 
all the story that we get. Her sister, Viol, who is a more 
interesting talker and a more marked character, strengthens 
the story a little by getting happily engaged.: Let it be added | 
that Miss Benson has a most endearing habit of quoting 
Professor A. E, Housman; that her book is charmingly 
written and that its name is well-chosen, for there is 
something crisp and fresh about it, and, without being very 
sustaining fare, it is most pleasant and healthy stuff. ; 





Vidocqg (SELWYN AND Broun) is in the main an incessant 
but rather dreary record of crime. Vidocg was the champion 
prison-breaker of his age, and in the early chapters of Mr. 
E. A. Braytey Hopeertts’ narrative we see this ‘* Master of 





piece of work, to which 
Mr. Morrram, whose 
reputation was due to 


prefixes a friendly and 
appreciative preface. 





Twentieth Century 
Stage Decoration 
(Knorr) is a book for 


amateurs of the 
theatre, not for the 
dilettante playgoer. 
The gathering of the 
illustrations, numbered 
but untitled, in the sec- 
ond volume—in the in- 
terests of economy for 
international publica- 
tion, I take it—makes 
reading an arduous 
task, but patience is re- | 
warded by finding in 
thetext intelligent com- 
ment which makes the 








Voice from the Crowd (as boxer hit 
TO GET HIM L.B.W.?” 





s 





ea Crime” so often in 
trouble of his own mak- 
ing that I could not 
suppress a smile when 
I read, on page 73, that 
he was honest “ within 
his lights.” One can 
only imagine that these 
lights suffered at times 
from almost total 
eclipse. The latter part 
of the book deals with 
Vidocq after he had 
ceased to trouble the 
police and had passed 
into their service; but 
the story of his work 
}as a detective is curi- 
| ously lacking in thrills. 
Mr. Hopcerrs, how- 
ever, has done good 
service in drawing at- 
tention to the prison 
conditions in the France 


. “ WHATCHER DOING ? " " 
of the eighteenth cen- 


TRYING 








four hundred miniatures of stage settings, not at first 


, glance very illuminating, convey really valuable informa- 


tion. The authors, Wartter R. Fuerst and Samver J. 
Hume, both professional designers and producers, set out 
to summarise the history of the various experiments in 
stage décor of these past three decades of unexampled 


| activity, from Appia and Craic, that brilliant gadfly, 


to the vagaries of the German Expressionism and Neue 
Sachlichkeit and the Russian Constructivism. The book 
contains an unduly compressed but, so far as it goes, 


| lucid account of new developments of stage mechanism 
| and lighting, and a necessarily imperfect and rather queerly- 


balanced list of over three hundred producers with the 
briefest notes of their work. 
planned on too large a scale ; is valuable because the authors 

/ are not mere uncritical assemblers of facts. They dare to 
criticise great names and dominant theories. : 

The two girls, “green in judgment,” with whom Salad 
| Days (Cayme Press) is principally concerned, are real and 
| charmers, but in spite of that for more than half its length 
| | wondered why Miss Turopora Bryson, who obviously has 
| brains, had bothered to write this novel. I realised then 





ioe oe tury. Vedoeq, who had 
a full experience of them, must indeed have been abnormally 


strong to have survived such filth and brutality. 





In The Buffer (Hopper ann Srovanron), I think that 
Mrs. Atice Heean Rice might justly be accused of putting 
too many burdens on the back of Cynthia Freer. A domin- 
eering aunt, who was a professional invalid, a charming and 
decidedly skittish mother, and a ne’er-do-well brother were, 
perhaps, the relations who relied mainly upon Cynt/ia for 
support and assistance; but these three by no means 
exhausted the stock of Freers who made use of her. Ii, 
however, Cynthia was over-burdened she was also capable and 


L the | attractive, and Mrs. Rice, in her picture of this feckless family 
The book suffers from being 


and their American home, has succeeded in blending sound 
common-sense with a considerable amount of quiet humour. 








“Porice Sicnan Disopryep. 2ESULTS.” 
Suffolk Paper. | 


The results in London are too horrible to mention. 


FINE 


“ His condition, however, is not regarded as serious, His companion | 
escaped with an injury to his once and minor bruises.”——Harbin Paper. 


An awkward place; we prefer to be hit on the never. 
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We understand that an attempt will 
be made shortly to achieve publicity by 
flying the Atlantic without a stowaway 
on board. 





It seems that when Sir W. A. Jowrrr 
| called at Churt to announce his defection 
from the Liberal Party, he stayed to 
dinner, but the meal was a frigid one. 
We understand that he had expected 
things to be made hot for him. 


* 


As the idea of an ordinary title is 





not particularly congenial to Mr. Sipnry 
Wess it might be better 
to make him a Poor- 
Law Lord. 





“Looking to the 
future,” says a political 
writer, ‘it is immaterial 
whether the Conserva- 
tive Party be led by 
Brown, Jones or Robin- | 
son.” We have seen no 
previous mention of 
these three gentlemen 
in connection with the 
leadership. 


It is understood in 
lawn-tennis circles that 
the exhibition of draw- 
ings by Miss HrLen 
Wixts does not imperil! 
her amateur status. 


Taxi-drivers are eager 
readers of Society news | 
during the Season, we 
learn. We had not sus- 
pected taxi-drivers of 
being so suburban. 

* 
FLORA AND 
NORFOLK 


Mr. Henry Forp’s 
| theory, that wrong feed 
| ing is the cause of most L___—> 
| forms of crime, is disputed by a phy- 
| siclan, who does not, however, offer 
| any other explanation of cases of at- 
i tempted cook-murder. 

| on 














| A“ Domestic Hint” informs us that, 
| if a burnt cake is scraped, brushed with 
| beaten white of egg, dusted with caster- 
| sugar and put back in the oven for five 
minutes, all traces of burning will have 
disappeared. Kina Aurrep didn’t know 
this. 


A new style of veiled hat is described 
| 48 perfect for a very old lady or a very 
| young one. But it won't suit the very 
middle-aged. 


In a classified list of the occupations 
of Members of the newly-elected House 
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¥ . . . . 6 
of Commons it is surprising to note that 
not one is described as a politician. 


On examining a reproduction of one 
of Mr. H. G. Wetts’ MSS., we observe 
with interest that the rows of dots 
which are so characteristic of his style 
are done by hand. : 


mr 2 

rhe emotional bowls-player, an ex- 
pert points out, is at a disadvantage. 
He will never be a Drake. 


A writer observes that the English 
Channel this year threatens to become 


a marine Piccadilly Cireus. With the 





~— 


FAUNA OBSERVED THIS 


PLAINLY VISIBLE AND DETRIMENTAL 


MONTH IN GREAT QU 
TO THE BEAUTY 


world tour, says he tried hard to find | 
a better country than the United States | 
but couldn’t, He must not become dis- | 
heartened. 


A well-known sculptor has stated | 
that Signor Mussouin1 is only human. 
It is felt that a little more reticence 
should be exercised by those who hold 
opinions that conflict so strongly with 
the general view. : 


A motorist has just married a girl 
whom his car knocked down eleven 
monthsago. If this amende was made 
compulsory, it might put a stop to 

~~ reckless driving. 





An American points 
out that the distilfing 
of illicit whisky in 
America is a very ex- 
pensive business, Still 
waters run steep. 


It was stated at Wil- 
lesden Police Court that 
| & defendant had never 
| paid any rates and was 
in the habit of going to 
prison instead. We all 
have our hobbies. 


A contemporary re- 
marks that young men 
are taking up catch- 
as-catch-can wrestling. 
You can often see them 
practising it at dances. 


Lovers of the talkies 
aie said to be promot- 
|ing an Anglo-American 
Conference to discuss 
Nasal Disarmament. 


ANTITY ON THE 


More housewilery, 
we are told, should be 
taught in girls’ schools. 








difference that swimmers will not be 
confronted with notices of ‘Sea Up 
or ‘One Way Only. 


An official at Covent Garden is re 
ported as saying that it has been notice- 
able this Season that the majority of 
those who attended the opera come 
from Hampstead and Golders Green. 
So much for any hope that this wouldn’t 
be n¢ ticeable. 


The runner-up for the Amateur Golf 
Championship at Sandwich, who is @ 
carpenter, deserves credit for not having 
been upset by the sight of such quan- 


tities ol sand. 





Mr. Witgur GLENN Vortva, of Chicago, 
|}who has just returned home after a 


; 








pp 


In view of modern housing conditions, 
flatwifery might be more useful. 


An American film actress has obtained 
her divorce after eight years of married 
life. In explanat ion of this long period 
her friends say that she has always 
been very unconventional 


Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON has written to 
the Press to suggest that the new 
Government should restore the Penny 
Post. Editors. however, regard with 
aversion any additional encouragement 
of Mr. AsHon’s epistolary activities. 


‘‘A large field for tinned milk is now 
open in Britain,” says a report. It is 
satisfactory to think that a field sug- | 
gests cows. 
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London—June—Saturday afternoon 
| —Hyde Park. (This would also do for 
| the beginning of a modern novel; and 
| I am open to any reasonable offer.) 
'I had dug out my oldest suit—three 
| times refused by old-clothes-men and 
| now mine to keep—and was strolling 
| about amongst the children. 

The Park was full of them—real little 

Londoners, not the luckier nurse-con- 
| voyed kind, most of whom were now in 
the country or at the seaside. Beaming 
happily, I penetrated further and fur- 
ther into the child-area. 1 discovered 
in pockets long untouched three “ cigret 
pickshers.” I was an oracle about the 
right time. I became a sort of social 
centre. I was miles from any other 
grown-up and knew exactly what a 
giant feels like; so I sat down on a 
_ green twopenny chair and watched the 
| progress of an encampment near me. 

The main part of the encampment 
was atent. Nota large tent—nothing 
like a marquee—only a five-garment 
tent. It came to me that the housing 

| problem must be acute indeed, because 
| apparently no fewer than six people in- 
tended to occupy the dwelling after 
completion. Occupation date, however, 
seemed distant at the present rate of 
progress, for the girders and roof-trusses 

(tiddler-nets and walking-sticks) did not 

seem quite up to their work, apart from 

the fact that Young Erb, who for ob- 
vious reasons was the only member of 

the gang who had not contributed a 

garment, was evidently under the im- 
pression that there was to be a roof- 
garden. 

Necessity is. the mother of appro- 
priation. One green chair and then 
another was pressed into service. The 

| first time there were anxious and search- 
ing glances in my direction. Was it 
| O.K. with me? Or would I be officious 
and reprove? Would I even tell the 
| chair-man? The second time there was 
merely a conspiratorial smile, which 
made me feel guilty of vicarious larceny. 
Thereafter the colony worked like 
beavers to cover up all traces of the 
illegal framework. Young "Erb was 
placed on the roof-garden early on, and 
was surprised and a trifle disappointed 
to find it now supported him. 
_ Completion at last. Occupation one 
_ second after. Like the house that was 

built for Wendy that tent miraculously 
| absorbed one after another of its builders. 
| Even Young ‘Erb was dragged protest- 
ing from the house-top. 

The sun no longer beat down on a 
| seene of industry, but on a monstrous 
| wart-like excrescence gently pulsing 

with internal activity. Then Nemesis 


| UNSEATED. 
i 
| 


spotted a betraying glimpse of green 
paint. I 

Nemesis obviously regarded children 
with a baleful eye, his days being pre- 
sumably spent in their perpetual ad- 
monition. 

“Now then, what you boys doing 
with them chairs?” he began. 

Excited and guilty heads exuded at 
the tent’s every pore. 

“ Please, Mister, may we ‘ave-———” 
“No, youmayn’t. They 're for sitting 
on, them chairs. And they ‘re tuppence 
each.” 

The dissolution of the home seemed 
imminent when I descended ex machina. 
Diving into my pocket I found four un- 
expected convenient pennies, by which 
the leasehold was assured for a term of 
one day. It is not often one can so 
cheaply share the feelings of the Good 
Old Man in Act IV. who prevents Sir 
Jasper from foreclosing the mortgage. 
Nemesis was sniffy. He felt somehow 
he had been done—and by children too. 
“Your kids?” he asked nastily and 
stood over me. 

“No,” I said, ‘‘and please go away!” 

“ Your tuppence first, please.” 

I dived again, with lordly air. But it 

had been an old suit hurriedly donned. 
Its resources were exhausted. 
Nemesis refused to accept either my 
card or my protestations of good faith. 
He preferred to be crushingly sarcastic; 
and he had his full two-pennorth. He 
even suggested that if I wished to sit I 
might order an eviction of the home 
[ had financed and use the north- 
west wing. I walked away all hot 
and bothered. 

At the gate a small boy smiled at me. 

“ Please, Mister, give us a penny,” he 
said. 

I said “ Tchah!” (orsomething like it) 
and strode off home to sit on a chair I 
had paid for—or, to be accurate, nearly 
paid for, for I still owe the last instal- 
ment. 


+ fhe 








Coué for Wimbledon. 
Livery day and in every way we are 
getting Bettier and Bettier. 


The Duke of Marlborough M.P. 

“A similar ceremony takes place on the 
anniversary of Blenheim, when the Duke of 
Marlborough commemorates his ancestor's 
great victories, for which he received the Morn- 
ing Post.”—Bristol Paper. 

In those days, of course, it was worth 
more than one penny. 


“In a cricket match at Stanton (Glos) a 
batsman hit a ball out of the ground for six 
and killed a duck in the next field.” 

Daily Paper. 


We ourselves rarely get a six and a 





| came past on his lawful occasions and 


duck with the same stroke. 


LET US BE BRAVE! 


Tuy have: been telling us (again) 
that men’s clothing is ridiculous. Un- 
hygienic, inconvenient, ugly, it has been 
called. 

They say so, and, so saying, they 
misunderstand entirely the fundamental 
meaning of dress. 

Men do not dress for health, for 
beauty, or for comfort, though woman, 
weak thing, may do all of these. Dress 
is labour, dress is toil. One would 
suppose there was no such thing as 
discipline, as self-sacrifice, as martyr 
dom. The noblest male dressers in 
history wore a hair shirt, and far, far 
more, next to the skin. After these come 
the army. I gravely doubt the beauty 
of any full-dress military costumes. 
They are certainly made neither for 
health nor for ease. But they show what 
man, when he has an ideal at stake, 
can endure. Shall I rather say, could 


altogether would be to insist that it 
should be fought in full uniform. Hero- 
ism would then come back to its own; 
and I should be inclined to add whiskers, 
as in the Crimea. The civilian can only 
imitate humbly the soldier's self-sacrt- 
fice. But he wears a shirt in the even- 
ing which makes him remember that 
life is real, life is earnest. Putting on 
studs, especially those little ones that 
go in with a screw, he symbolises hope 
and faith. Putting on a tie, he nails 
his colours to the mast. 

I admit frankly that if you are going 
to drag in the question of absurdity 
there is nothing quite so fatuous as a 
tie. Apart from symbolism it is useless ; 
not even verifiable when the beard is 
worn. I remember a headmaster so 
decorated, and there was always a 
mystic doubt in the school as to what 
lay beneath. There were bets, however, 
and at those solemn moments when he 


and lift it a little, tension became ex- 
tremely acute. 

It might be argued, whilst we are upon 
this theme, that without the tie it would 
be impossible for a man to demonstrate 
to what club, academy or college, if any, 


small cireular or triangular space show- 


with beads were introduced, instead of 
the tie, old Borstalians would be unable 
to recognise each other when they met 
in the street. But the argument is a 
feeble one. Club colours could be worn 
round the left arm, as with vaccination, 
or, better still, tied rather tightly just 
below the knee, after the fashion once 
used for hoisting corduroys. It is better 





on the whole to consider the tie as a 


would run his fingers through his beard | 


he once, if ever, belonged; that, if a | 


ing merely the shirt or the bare neck | 








endure? For we live in degenerate days. | 
Probably the best way of stopping war | 
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RUNNING REPAIRS. 








piece of solemn ritual and leave it at that. 
Men may seem to be proud, but they all 
have their necks in the noose. I had 
a friend, indeed, who until the age of 
twenty always removed his tie by slack- 
ing the slipknot a little and lifting the 


| thing over his head. 


But the tails of the coat, unless you 
adopt the true and ritualistic ideal of 
men’s dress, are just as foolish as the tie. 
They have to be removed cautiously, 


| one with either hand, on all occasions 


of temporary repose. Exactly what 
they symbolise I cannot for the moment 
recall. They may indicate that we are by 
so much betterthan the apes which have 
none; or they may symbolise wings, 
fallen slightly from their original posi- 
tion with the descent of man. There 
are two little buttons at the top of the 
tails. 1 do not know what these are for, 


| but you cannot go to Ascot or Goodwood 
| without them. 


It is well, perhaps, to speak of the 
collar. This surely is the sign of our ter- 


| restrial bondage, in spite of all pomp and 


power, to higher things. For a long time 
there has been a neglect of the true dis- 
cipline of thecollar, which, though put on 


the neck in a different manner, should 
be as irksome, I think, as that of the car- 
riage-horse. On the day when soft 
collars are permitted for men at any 
important function Western civilisation 
will fall. Particularly should it be en- 
joined on collar-makers so to fashion 
the little holes that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to force the stud through ; nor 
should any type of stud be permitted 
to men which gives artificial aid in this 
ordeal. Soft collars are a sign of de- 
cadence. Doublecollarsare bad. Wing 
collars are a concession to weakness. I 
doubt if we shall win trade supremacy 
or become a thoroughly moral people 
again until men’s collars are of such 
height and such form that by a slight 
lateral movement of the head it is almost 
possible to sever the jugular vein. 
There are those who would abolish 
the waistcoat. It is true that a man’s 
waistcoat, except in the case of gour- 
mands, does not noticeably mortify the 
flesh. But to discard it would mean 
that the coat would have to be kept per- 
manently buttoned, the junction be- 











tween the shirt and the top of the 
trousers being offensive to every decent 














instinct of Western Christendom, the 
shirt also being liable to bulge. And to 
do away with the ceremony of perpet- 
ually buttoning and unbuttoning the 
coat forno particularreason would be yet 
one more sign of a slackening of moral 
fibre in the race. The ability to wear a | 
waistcoat of whatever hueon the hottest 
day, and to have it fairly firmly buckled 
behind, is a not unimportant link with 
our ancestors who carried the flag to the 
uttermost seas. And in what receptacle 
but in a waistcoat pocket are you going 
to put your cloakroom ticket and your 
taxicab fare ? 

People who dispraise trousers show 
an ignorance almost beyond belief. The 
only real objection to trousers is that | 
they are too comfortable and might 
tend to soften the soul. There is some- 
thing to be said for the rigours of knee- 
breeches, or the still fiercer hardship of 
trunk hose. But this demerit of trousers 
is obviated by the necessity of keeping 
a crease and preventing the lower ends 
from hitching up anywhere over the 
shoes, an arduous necessity which gives | 
that fine ascetic line to the face of our 
youth. 
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Plus-fours are not to be spurned. —== 4 

| There is nothing, happily, that goes 

wrong so swiftly and so easily as the 

' 

| 







































































overhang or beetle, as it were, of plus- 
fours. 

It has been freely suggested that men 
might wear shortsand stockings as their 
ordinary attire. They might. But not, 
I hope, without some sternly prescribed 
pattern for tattooing the knees. 

Inno way,I think, has woman proved 
herself the feebler sex so clearly as in 
failing tokeep up the gallant self-immola- 
tion of yore. With high boots, with long 
skirts, with tight waists, English women 
were heroines and the mothers of heroes. 

I doubt if, dressed as FLorENcE Nicut- 
INGALE, & Modern women could survive 
for a day, though hospital nurses do, by 
their uniform, seem to have some of the 
old fortitude left. Dress, rightly and 
tightly regarded, is probably nature's 
method of securing the survival of the 
fittest or the most perfect fit. 

The great Duke of WELLINGTON was 
onceasked by the then Bishop of Lonpon | 
| if he might pay a visit to his grounds| 
| in order to see the magnificent beeches | 
which were planted in commemoration 
i of the Battle of Waterloo. Unfortun- 
|ately the Bishop’s handwriting was 
| difficult to read, and he was informed 
| that he was quite at liberty to see 
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| | the breeches which the Duke wore at 
Waterloo, but that the Duke was not 
| aware that they differed in any way | 
from the breeches he wore at ordinary | 
times. : 
Not different, I surmise, and no whit | i 
more uncomfortable. 
; The transcendental test of clothes is, ; 
: | Are they preposterous, are they painful ? | 
| If so, all is well. | MN 
e I forgot to mention hats. Hats| . Ane it ' 1 
t should be hard, heavy and ne «| Aik HK bien iA A Nin) AMG 
| anaes \l2 nyt TALE t NE dayti hey Me ; a Op A rh 
me A HUMAN DOCUMENT. | isl Nyy NAM Ny AMM itl rit iN ith (by ng ' 
. | : [The earliest known specimen of human | bs 7 RS ui wt Ny ie nati (yi } nu / sigue nv ny yf At i 
iand-writing is said to be a bill—unreceipted. } ie — . } \ ' 
h | es he aa! ; i 
“ HAT solemn thoughts, what broodings | 
le on Life’s mystery GARDEN PARTY MANNERS AND MODES. 
“ The poet feels within his bosom | TRIMMINGS FOR TWO. i 
| | ___ stir, SRE v ae 
Viewing this brick, dropped ere th« They are—alas for such romantic | He'll find—I’m safe, I fancy, in fore- i 
. dawn of history ‘a visions t= telling— eS 
18 | By some unthinking citizen of Ur! | In point of fact a bill- [ think, for} Whole heaps of bills, like this from 
at | How much romance may lie concealed | corn. Ur, bers ans baer i 
ul beneath these ; Yet more than lover’s sighs or warrior’s | ee tees eae : ; 
a Rude seratches on an earthen tablet’s | pweans, Commerce in the After-Life. 
o- lace, Than pol lished ele egy or cynic sneer, “Our Widows convey but a limited idea of ' 
of | | The earliest instance of that cacoethes | This little bill, preserved through count- | the goods we wee vO ; aoe ; 
rs | Scribendi that has vexed the human less eons, TR SE ae oe ae ee ‘ 
ng race ! | Evokes the silent sympathetic tear. és 
ds | | : : a hla | Smart Applause. 
he | What fierce emotion prompted these | And, when long ages hence my humble “Standing with one leg in » bunker, Mi 
es | | incisions ? dwelling t Tolley played a mirae ulous shot ea wea taaie 
ur Despair = triumph, love or rage “i — some patient excayator’s | ce = a ae, “ae . Ree . 
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CrickeT wants sun. 


I knew this 
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| long before the symbolic gates were set 
in their place at Lord’s in honour of 
W. G.; and I know it now even more. 
| To be spared rain is, in this island, a 
signal blessing, but, 
| grateful as we are for it, 
| that is no longer enough 
| for me; the sun must 
| actually shine; and at 
| Birmingham—or must I 
say Edgbaston? — we 
| had on the first day 
almost none, but in its 
place grey clouds and a 
bitter wind. Again and 
‘again I found myself 
envying litth Harp- 
| STAFF —whom years ago 
we used to call “Hor- 
sturF” as he cut the 
ball (there was cutting on 
then!) to the boundary, 
but who now is one of our most hon- 
| oured umpires —in such comfortable 
| sweaters was he swathed. It needed all 
HamMonv’s grace and genius, all Hen- 
| DREN'S forcefulness and all Tate's care- 
| free adventurousness to get warmth 
into our chilled systems. But for these 
three musketeers and the really glorious 
| fielding and throwing of the South Afri- 
cans we should have been cold indeed. 
I must not suggest that the opening 
efforts of Surcuirre and KiLLick were 
negligible, but they were sound rather 
| than exciting, and what the day required 
was electricity. The two or three mir- 
_ aculous strokes by Hammonp before he 
was bowled by Quinn began the cordial 
work. A parabolic six by the Sussex 
giant right into that part of the cheering 
crowd which had just been christened 
by a pavilion wit * The Tare Gallery,” 
completed it. The circumstance that 
| not long afterwards the same insouciant 
smiter sent a ball vertically into the 
heavens, whence, after tarrying for a 
few minutes, it descended into the safe 
hands of MircHe.t, mattered little— 
central - heating had been installed. 
| Meanwhile Henpren had been playing 
like a hero, and I shall not soon forget 
| a square-leg hook off a high bumping 
ball from Ocuse which, had he missed 
it, would assuredly have scattered his 
| grey matter. This bowler's name, I may 
| say, Which some call Ox and some Oxy 
| and some Oash, is rightly pronounced 
| OosH: an odd patronymic which at the 
| font was softened by the addition of 
| Anraur and Lennox. 
| By one of ericket’s dramatic chances 
the next ball sent down by Morke. 
| after the Tate catch bowled Henpren, 
so that both these important — nay, 
essential — wickets fell at 215. The 




















SouTH AFRICA FACES AN ENGLAND XI, 


Ascot. But it was not to be; for Eng- 
land’s captain, who cannot be ruffled, 
defended stolidly until Vincent threw 
down his off stump during a short run. 
We had then made 245—not enough 
for such a side, but every man had 
played the game. 

After England’s effort to hit what- 


an 
P 





THE TEST—FOR 


SPECTATORS. 
SEVEN-AND°A-HALF HOURS OF THIS, 


eyer was hittable, South Africa’s caution 
was depressing. 


so at the end of the first day all our 
bowlers were tried, but not a risk was 
taken, and Carrerany and MircHe, 
the opening batsmen, were not out, 





In the two hours or 
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| next thrill was supplied by the applause | with a total of 59, when stumps were 
THE FIRST TEST. which greeted Wuite, England's cap- | drawn. 
tain of the day and one of the brightest 
stars of our victorious Australian tour, 
as he emerged from the pavilion to save 
the hat. Morxet no doubt had his eye 
on a white one, such as they wear at 


Whatever evil intentions the weather 


had been cherishing were dispelled dur- 
ing the Sabbath peace, so that when 
the match was resumed on Monday 
morning it was under the beneficent 


rays. I wish the cricket 
had been as good as the | 
day ; but the South 
Africans were dogged 
rather than masterly, 
and the English bowl. 
ing was rarely inspired. 
Some idea of the tena- | 
city of the defence may | 
be conveyed by the 
statement that it took 
MircHELL more than 
seven hours to make 88 
-——and MircHELL was 
twenty last January. 
Youth is not often so 
patient or —shall | 
say ?—so amenable to 
captain's orders. At present his most 
remarkable accomplishment, next to 
a fearless defence, 1s his perfection in 
placing the ball; but as he usually | 
places it direct to a fieldsman he | 
must unlearn it. All England, how- 
ever, could not get him out for seven 
hours, and that must always stand to | 
his credit ; and it must also be borne in | 
mind that meanwhile his associates at 
the other end were gradually amassing 
a score which eventually surpassed 
ours by 5, so that, although the game 
was drawn, the honours are with the 
visitors. It was MrrcHeny’s match; 
but-I hope that the advancing years 
will bring him a little rashness. It is 
well to play oneself in and to play for 
“keeps, if that is the policy of the 
team; but even so, at the end, say, of 
the third hour, a liberty or two might | 
be taken. So long as he did not get out | 
there was no actual harm in runs. 

The thrills of the second day were 
supplied by Larwoop, who sent 
Curisty's leg-stump on a joyous four- 
teen-yards’ journey north ; and Fenper, 
who, after bowling a half-volley to the 
South African captain, extended his 
left arm to an incredible length and 
caught the return, which had come 
from the bat fully intending to reach 
the off-boundary. The innings of 
CaTTERALL was sound but unenterpris- 
ing. The only South Africans who 
went for the ball were Deane and 
Owen-Smirn. Owen-Smirn, who is 
a month younger than MITCHELL 
twenty last February—but less anxious 
to conceal the shameful fact, hits hard 
and often and bowls a puzzling ball ; 
but where his genius at present is most 
noticeable is in the field. Here he '!s 


amazingly good, full of forethought, 
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. nimble as a cat and throwing-in like a| however, he will be a very dangerous "2 
baseballer. All the South Africans can | bat. 
throw, but Curisty and this boy are| Test matches that are not played out 
| the most remarkable. are unsatisfactory affairs, because in 
| cricket you never can tell: the tables 
| | have been turned so often by late bats- | 
. men. All that can be said about this 
| one is that it is a paradox. South | 
| Africa certainly won on the first innings 
| and only one South African could be 
got out in the three hours left for the 
second ; but as certainly South Africa 
| is not so strong as England. Our 308 
; for four wickets in our second innings 
| does not mean anything, because three 
| of the wickets were deliberate sacrifices 
: |to force a game which on so perfect a 
1 | pitch could not be finished in the time. 
3 | | But the next test match, which begins 
|this Saturday at Bradford, should in 
oa consequence be the more interesting. 
‘ E. V. L. 
| Our Strong Men. 
0 . there was a gathering of staff and 
t workmen to bid him farewell, and Mr. J. W. 
O | a director, handed to him a handsome 
rn oak writing bureau . . .”—JLincoln Paper. 
y | HENDREN'S PATHETIC APPEAL FOR TEA. Mr. FENDER ADOPTS A SHORTER BLOUSI 
i On the third day the skies were of]; .onect ID <p YF an ee my 
: the bluest, and the only moment when | burgh, broadcast from all Scottish stations . mer JESSICA IN LONDON. 
> the sun failed to bathe me in bliss was | Wireless Paper. Birps. 
. when one of those aeroplanes without| We quite thought that sex had been |'Twere are birds in the country wherever 
t : which no modern cricket match iscom-! going on in Edinburgh for more than one looks, 
g | plete crossed it. From the start till) a century. peeps There are larks in the sky, there are 
d | lunch there was m thing to do but : Ss finches and rooks, 
watch Surciirre and HamMonpD amass] _“ Hunter's non Dee 0m yt wane ans "| Crows, blackbirds and cuckoos —no end 
. | three figures each, and each in his own | Place: with Engard fifth and Posterity, on: fF Mise Elta 
6 | 5 Pat came lof the two American owned colts in the race, ol them there s 
fe sweet way. If Cameron, who is in the| sixth But the seagulls in London catch food 
great tradition of wicket-keeping and | uGl-’ratter.. yso gnd‘ooan m re 1Y- Cw.” in the air. 
normally misses nothing, had held a} Canadian Paper. oe 
a chance to leg when Hammonp was in| Quite the best comment that we have | In the woods of the Manor the pheasants 
: | the singles, our eyes would be less rl | seen on this year's Derby. i — : 7 h Boies - 
of | but the ball was an express from An resi: ss 6 gard ns, all 
it | Ocnse and it was going awa) “ beautiful Windies 4 
it to leg, and Cameron fell with sre ae pire KS, SO prou 
it. To have held it would have : rears rast _ ee 
re | been not cricket but wizardry. su ie ’ oy ted we )! 
it | Towards the end of his 138 not el ae re 
; out Hammonp made strokes There are geese on the commen 
“e which have never been surpassed, with feathers like snow, 
“ among them, just fcr fun, a There are turkeys with wattles 
caf drive to long-on which actually that shake as they go, 
1d | left the turf. When CarreraLi There are doves in the dovecotes 
ne | and MITCHELL came in again it and hens at the farms Ss 
sh | was to repeat their first innings’ 3ut the pigeons in London will 
of partnership, but with a differ- perch on your arms. R.F 
t ence. No definite issue being ——————— 
10 | possible, they were less re- Hot Stuff. 
d | strained. Their first partner- ‘«* Of course,’ said Joy But her 
za ship had practically made it im- eyes burned into John’s until he 
possible for their side to bs dropped them.” ‘ . 
us | beaten, and now we saw that J wisn Wasa Bagh 
ay MITCHELL can on occasion hit ZZ hg ‘is Giaceidheiad Rereinnel allonal by Ma- 
I; the ball where fieldsmen are not a tron; education normal; average 
sf and that the boundary is not ot health ; forty-three.”—Scots Paper. 
Fi outside his range. But he still _aJith a ~~ ‘Who says human sacrifices no 
it, flattered the bowlers more than “QOSH!” longer occur? 
he punished them. Some day, tent aes ad — ~ 
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MR. MAFFERTY GOES TO THE DOCTOR. 


«“Goop mornin’, Mr. Doctor,” said 
| Mr. Mafferty. “It’s a great martyr I 
am to the hay-fever from the day of 
'me birth to the present time. Sure, 
the first small sound me poor mother 
heard from me was a great sneeze an’ 
not a crv at all, an’ I born in the month 


‘ May. It's a quare hard thing, 
Mr. Doctor, for I’m a sun-fan as a 
might say in the United States. 
There's no man yearns for the shinin’ of 
e sun an’ the burstin’ of the flowers 
he way I do meself all the winter an’ 


he cold springtime. But the moment 
the cruel frosts of May do be passin’ at 
and the whole world leapin’ for 


} : 
iaSt 


reckon in them days it cost me a guinea a 
sneeze. So in these days I do without 
your remedies an’ sneeze for nothin’. 
“Tt’s a great profession the doctor's, 
Mr. Doctor. There's no other profes- 
sion that I know of believes it's makin’ 
progress every day of its life. You'll 
hear no man sayin’ the novel an’ the 
drama have made great strides since the 
antiquated time of Dickens an’ SHakeE- 
SPEARE; nor we don’t go to the Royal 
Academy an’ say there's been a big 
advance in paintin’ since Sir JosHva 
Reynoups; an’ even them lawyers will 
not deny there was better men before 
them. But you, Mr. Doctor, an’ all 
your fine profession believe you know 
more than your fathersdid. Aren't you 





joy to see the flowers you'll find me 





sneezin’ an’ coughin’ an’ 
blowin’ me fine nose, an’ 
the sad tears wellin’ 
from me eyes for the 
space of five weeks or 
maybe more. Isn’t ita 
hard thing now that a 
| young lady would be 
offerin’ me the smell of 
| a rich carnation for the 
sake of friendship an’] ~~~ - 
the love of beauty, an’; ~ 
[ turnin’ away from it 
for fear of sneezin’ in vi’ 
her face? But there's} .. 
one thing, it’s an intel- pi ’ 
lectual complaint, Mr. 
Doctor, for you never 
SAW & pork-butcher that ! 
had the hay-fever, nor 
'a bricklayer neither. 
There 's always a kind 
| of a fragrance an’ re- 
| finement in a man that 
sneezes all the sum- 
mer, an’ that’s a con- 
solation surely. 
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makin’ a mock of their old-fashioned 
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“Cappie, ‘No, 21°—AND JUMP TO IT!” 





* Well, you've no cure for this disease, 
Mr. Doctor, I know that, an’ that's the 
reason I've come to you this mornin’, 
to speak a small piece of me mind. In 
time past I’ve spent the whole day 
triflin’ with your foolish remedies. I 'd 
be droppin’ your infallible drops into 
the corners of me eyes, an’ blowin’ your 
infallible liquids into me nose with 
sprays, an’ burnin’ powders in a dark 
| room, an’ wearin’ black glasses like an 
eclipse of the moon. I'd be risin’ in 
the night-time to be smokin’ your 
medical cigarettes, I’ve had hot irons 
poked up me nose, I've been injected 
an’ inoculated an’ intoxicated an’ the 
divil knows what besides, an’ at the 
latter end I'd be sneezin’ as well as I 
did before, no less, 1I’d have had more 
sense droppin’ keys down me back or 
chewin’ pieces of brown paper, for that 
costs little. But them infallible reme- 

dies of yours is quare an’ expensive, an’ | 

















fortune the like of that, an’ it makin’ | 

havoc in the lives of great men in the ‘ 
time of summer. You'd think one of | 

the Kings would have suffered that 

way, ov Mr. Worpsworrn or the Duke | 
of WELLINGTON, or maybe somebody | 
in Mr. Dickens's romances. But no, | 
there's divil a word about it that I | 
know of. An’ I'll tell you for why. | 
I wouldn't wonder at all if the hay- | 
fever was invented an’ created by the | 
doctors of the present time, the same | 
as appendicitis. Didn't you make upa | 
fine new hiccoughin’ disease a year or | 
two before this? An’ why wouldn't | 
you have made up a sneezin’ disease as 

well? Sure, with all them germs you 

do be pumpin’ into us, to be keepin’ off 


the small-pox an’ the typhoid an’ this 


an’ that, it’s the wonder 
of the world there 's not 
more new diseases than 
there are each day 
“For there's one 
thing you disremember, 
Mr. Doctor. It's well 
enough to be plantin’ 
bugs in me poor body 
to keep off the small- 
pox an’ the typhoid an’ 
boils an’ biliousness an’ 
the like. Each of them 
complaints is thwarted 
separately, an’ maybe 
I'll not have the small- 
pox or the typhoid or 


boils or  biliousness 
again. But all them | 
germs gets tog ther, | 


Mr. Doctor, in a kind 
of disagreeable state of 
mind, an’ they) 
thwarted; the way if 
you shut up a burglar 
an’ an embezzler an’ a 
poisoner in the same 








ways every day of your life, an’ boastin’ 
quietly of your new discoveries? It's 
a fine thing entirely to belong to a pro- 
fession is always improvin’ itself an’ 
has everythin’ to learn. An’ I wonder 
now you wouldn’t be thinkin’ out a cure 
for the hay-fever, one of you. There's 
more money in it than vitamins, surely. 

“ Four hundred years has passed, Mr. 
Doctor, since your Mr. Harvey invented 
the circulation of the blood, an’ here's 
meself a martyr to the hay-fever still, an’ 
sneezin’ as bad as Queen Exvizapern, 
or maybe worse. Maybe worse, I'm 
tellin’ you, for there’s no record in his- 


hay- fever, nor anyone else in them 
times. An’ isn’t it a quare thing, Mr. 


at all that I remember. 





somethin’ to 


tory that Queen Exizanrrn had the 


Doctor, speakin’ of history, there's no 
mention of the hay-fever in literature 
You'd think 
your Mr. SHakesrrarr would have 


prison, they'll maybe not burgle nor 
embezzle nor poison no more for a 
parcel of time, but they ‘ll be thinkin’ 
of a new crime. An’ then you have the 
hay-fever an’ the hiccoughin’-disease 
and the new flu an’ appendicitis an’ 
the like. An’ I wouldn’t wonder, with 
all these injections, if one day the 
whole world took to standin’ on one 
leg an’ scratching the back of its head 
with the other; an’ they'll call the 
disease by a new name an’ say ‘ Praises 
be for medical science! ’ 

“So why wouldn't you take your mind 
off them vitamins for a small space, Mr. 
Doctor,an’ givea great thought toa great 
matter the like of this one? I always 
suspect the doctors when they discover 
an invisible organism I ought to take 
with me food. I'm old enough: to re- 
member the proteins, Mr. Doctor. In 
them days no man was a gentleman 





say about a comical mis- 


who didn’t take a pound or two of the | 

















In | 
an 
he 





| proteins with every meal. An’ beforethat | 
| there was great talk concernin’ starchy 
| food-stuffs an’ sugary food-stuffs, An’ 
| then there was some little fellers called 
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calories, an’ it’s a fine Press the calories 
had. An’then it was the carbohydrates, 
an’ never a word about the proteins. 
An’ now nothin’s no good but a 
lightly-done vitamin; an’ I believe them 
vitamins have a big future. At the 
present rate of increase we'll soon be 
at vitamins Z, an’ our meals will ke an 
alphabetical exercise, no less, an’ it'll 
give a healthy man the indigestion to 
order a suitable dinner, an’ we'll not 
teach the children their letters no more 
but the vitamins itself. An’ meanwhile 
there's no man knows more about the | 
hay-fever than we did before. 
“There’s no offence taken, I hope, | 
Mr. Doctor, but I hope you take me 
meanin’. Maybe not, for I can’t think | 
for the sneezin’ an’ the tickle in m« 
throat, an’ the asthmatical cough I have | 
at the dawnin’ of the day. An’ people 
sayin’, ‘It’s a bad cold you have, M: 
Mafferty.’ A cold! Mother of Moses, the 
worst cold in the world isa soothin’ syrup 
by the side of me great sufferin’. No, you 
can’t help me at all, Mr. Doctor. It’s | 
kind and generous you are to be makin 
the suggestion, but it’s well you know 
you know nothin’ about it. But it’s | 
glad I am to have had this small piece 
ofa talk. Here’s two guineas for you, | 
Mr. Doctor. An’ good-mornin’ to you.” 
opiania Ac.¥; dhs 


GETTING THERE IN ONE. | 


Mr. Leon FE. Eeman, of Haverstock Hill 
has for several years worn a one-piece tenni 
suit of his own design, made of 
ing up in front with an open collar, which | 
does not cost more than an ordinary suit and 
is, in his opinion, far more comfortable 

See “ The Star,” June 17th 


From Venezuela to Venice 





twill, button 


The puzzle of finding a guide 
In the matter of dressing for tennis | 


Philosophers long has defied ; 
For the use of the bandeau and béret 
Touch only the fringe and the frill 
Of the crux that confronted the peri- 


i | /, 


—_ 
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bye Mid ff 
Me | AM 


patetics of Haverstock Hill. yA 
Ret he! \ 
Some oc mn ti nante an all. | 
eee clung to the panss and ‘gut Intense and soulful Young Woman. “1 SIMPLY ADORE THAT STRINDBERG LOOK 


over’’; | '” 


IN YOUR EYES 





Some found their salvation in shorts, 





And, garbed like 1e swimmersat over, ith a belt anc 1e Widest ol collars, 
And, garbed like t} iD W belt 1 tl lest of collar 
Desired to be seen on the courts; | Like Byron’s, on Haverstock Hill. | 
But others this counsel rejected, 
| 
| 


: |The hurricane driving of ToLLEy 

| And all was confusion until gt ArT aa i ng 0 spa ae 
T : : Dp sy from expert and dud; | 

rhe Gordian knot was bisected 1 8 spr Cr ifOl P expt bam | 

i tv Er : nd Jorn, the sumptuous SOLL | 

| By Erman of Haverstock Hill. And Joe, the sumptuot dk 

. s ; Is dulv extolled for his stud ; 

| It was hard to succeed in designing But only the fiddle of Nero 


A suit buttoned up at the breast, 
Shirt and trousers in one piece com 
bining, | 
But triumph attended his quest 


Or GARVIN’s pontifical quill 
Could render fit meed to the hero 
Who glorifies Haverstock Hill. 


Let others the Cave-man, the Tree-man, 





For the maximum outlay in dollars 
| Issmall; the material is twill, 


The Sheikh of the desert revere, 


Or venerate TwininG the tea-man 
For cups of non-toxicant cheer, 
Or honour the song-man or glee-man ; 
But greater and worthier still 
[Than the red-blooded He-man o1 
NELSON the seaman 
Is Eeman of Haverstock Hill. 





“TRONDHJEM.—Motor drive by the Coast 


Road to Hell... returning to Trondhjem for 
lunch at one of the leading hotel Fare, 


£1 7s. 0d."—Shipping Advt 
Literally between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. 
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_ berry nose all right there is no 


| might cut it off and make you 
| another nose of wax or plaster 


| next week ? 


| nose or not, if I were you I 


710 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tae Srrawserry Noss. 

Once there was a married couple 
called Mr. and Mrs. Bundaby, and Mr. 
Bundaby was quite nice-looking when 
they were first married but after about 
ten years be began to grow a strawberry 
nose. 

Well Mrs. Bundaby didn’t think much 
of it at first and thought he had only 
been bitten by some gnats or fleas or 





something like that, but when it got 


worse she said you had better go and | was never cross to her as he had been | 


before when he was worried | about his strawberry nose because they 
b 
i 


see a doctor about if. 
So Mr. Bundaby did that, and the! 
doctor said oh yes it is a straw- 


getting over that, you must 
have eaten something that dis- 
agreed with you, and I don’t 
think it will get any better, in 
fact I should think it would 
get worse if anything. 

Well Mr. Bundaby didn’t 
like that much and he said 
can't you do anything for it ? 

And the doctor said well | 





of Paris, but I couldn’t promise 
that you would smell as well 
with it because doctors haven't 
learnt to do that yet. Still they 
are so clever that I dare say it 
will come in time. 

And Mr. Bundaby said well 
when do you think it will come, 


And the doctor said oh no, I 
should think not for fifty years 
about, and then you will be 
so old that you won’t mind 
whether you have a strawberry 


shouldn’t bother about it, no- 
body will notice it after a time. 
So Mr. Bundaby went home 


hem, 


| and told his wife what the 


doctor had said, and she cried, and Mr. 
Bundaby felt rather inclined to ery too, 
but he couldn’t do that because he was 
aman. And he said to his wife I sup- 
pose you can’t possibly go on loving me 
when my strawberry nose gets worse 


, can you? I should think the best thing 


I can do is to go and live by myself on 
a desert island, . 
And Mrs. Bundaby cried some more 
| at that and kissed him, and she said of 
course I shall go on loving you as much 
| as ever, and if you go and live on a 
| desert island I shall come with you, but 
| | would much rather go on living at 
| Ealing because of the shops and all our 
| friends. 
Well then Mr. Bundaby dida’t mind 
| so much, and he said oh well we can 
| try it for a bit anyhow, and I don’t sup- 





| sometimes 


anybody will be really rude about 
it, because people are very kind-hearted 
in Ealing and they wouldn't want to 
hurt our feelings. 

So they went on living in Ealing, but 
Mr. Bundaby’s nose only grew worse 
till at last he was quite ashamed to go 
out of doors because of rude boys calling 
out things after him. But none of his 
friends ever said anything to him about 
it, and Mrs. Bundaby was so sorry for 
him because she knew how much he felt 
it that he loved her more than ever and 





about something in his business. 


“MR. BUNDABY WAS IRRITATED AT THAT.” 


So he was beginning to get used to it 
and not to mind so much, and then one 
day his youngest child said something 
to him about his strawberry nose when 
he was building a house of cards for her, 
ami he was so upset by this that he 
walked straight out of the house and 
went to Switzerland. 

Well the reason why he went to 
Switzerland was because he had heard 
about a doctor there who knew more 
about strawberry noses than any other 
doctor and had cured some of them. So 
he went to him, and the doctor said 
well I wish you had come to see me 
before, because strawberry noses are 
stubborn things and if they get a thor- 
ough hold over you you can’t do much 
with them. But I will do what I can 





for you and if I cure you I suppose you 
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won't mind it going in the newspapers 
so that I shall get more customers. 

And Mr. Bundaby said oh no, any- 
thing to get cured. 

Well the doctor did cure him, but it 
took a long time because it was a very 
stubborn case, and all the time Mr. 
Bundaby was in Switzerland he didn't 
write to his wife once but thought of 
his nose all the time. And she didn’t 
know what had become of him and was 
upset about it and cried, and the child- 
ren cried too because they missed him, 
and none of them had really minded 


had got quite used to it. And Mrs. 
Bundaby put advertisements 
in the newspapers, because she 
thought he might be drowned 
or run over or anything might 
have happened to him, and 
when he saw one of the adver- 
tisements he was annoyed and 
sent her a telegram telling he: 
not to fuss. 

Well at last Mr. Bundaby’s 
nose was cured, and he was 
just like he had been before. 
And by this time he was tired 
of living in Switzerland, and 
was glad that he could go back 
home and look after his busi- 
ness and see his wife and child- 
ren again, 

So he sent a telegram to say 
he was coming, but he didn’t 
say anything about his nose 
being cured because he wanted 
that to be a surprise for them. 

Well the first thing Mrs. 
Bundaby did when she saw 
him was to burst out crying, 
and Mr. Bundaby was irritated 
at that and he said you are 
always crying, there was some 
reason for it when I had a 
strawberry nose, but now I am 
cured there is no sense in it. 

And Mrs. Bundaby said well 
[ think you were much nicer when you 
had a strawberry nose, I didn’t mind 
that at all, but 1 do mind it when you 
go away for six months and never write 
to me, still ] am glad your nose is cured, 
and I suppose you would like to go up 
and see the children now. 

So they went up to see the children 
but the youngest one didn’t know him 
any more because she had got used to 
him with his strawberry nose, and she 
wouldn’t even let him kiss her until 
Mrs. Bundaby said she was to. 

Well the next morning there was 
a long piece in the newspapers about 
the doctor curing Mr. Bundaby’s straw- 
berry nose in Switzerland, and it had 
two photographs of him, one with a 
strawberry nose and one without, and 





it gave his name and address and said 
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Man (at Modern Art 


Lady. “I KNOW, MY DEAR— 


| that anybody who didn’t believe it could 


write and ask him. 
Well Mr. Bundaby was perfectly furi- 


| ous about this, and what made it worse 


was that all his friends would keep on 


talking to him about his strawberry | 


| nose, because they weren't afraid of 


hurting his feelings now he had got rid 


| of it, and presently he said well if you 


ean't talk about anything but that | 
shan’t talk to you at all. And he was 
0 cross that most of them didn’t want 
to have anything more to do with him, 


| and Mrs, Bundaby said if she had known 


he was going to turn out like that she 
wouldn't have married him. 
Well that went on for a long time, 


and then one evening Mr. Bundaby ate | 
| something that disagreed with him, and | 


the next day there was a strawberry 
mark on his nose, and soon after that 
it began to be covered with them. 


and he said I do believe my strawberry 
nose is growing again. : . 
And Mrs. Bundaby clapped her hands 
and said I do believe it is, and this time 
[ hope you won’t have it cured. 
Well that made Mr. Bundaby think, 
because he had really been quite happy 





with a strawberry nose before, except 


And | 


then he was more furious than ever, | 
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1’M DASHED IF I 
TOO OPTIONAL.” 





for the rude boys, but since he had been | 


icured he seemed to have been cross all 
, ’ * . . . | 
t] So this time he didn’t go to| 
| Switzerland, and |} ‘ote and told the | 
| Switzerland, and he wrote and told t 1e | 
| doctor that he was to stop putting his| 
photographs in the newspapers. And 
!as his nose grew worse all his friends in 
| Ealing began to be nice to him again | 
because they were sorry for him, and| 


| 
| 


|his wife and children loved him more} 


le time. 


| than ever. 

So presently he didn’t mind a bit, and 
his nose didn’t get so very much worse 
his time, and he was quite happy. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON DRESS REFORM. 


From a recent letter in The Times 








| 


dress with energy and imagination. 
June 29th is to be the Day of Days, 
when we are expected to turn out in 
shorts and shirts open at the neck. 
| In fact 

Collar-studs must go. 
Waistcoats must go. 

Braces must go. 

Trousers must go. 


UNDERSTAND THE 


lwant the excellent 


I learn that the Men’s Dress Reform | 
| Party is tackling the anomalies of our | 





While sympathising with these laud- 
able developments 1 would sound a 














MEANING OF ANY OF ’EM,” 





warning note. I would say to these re- | 
formers, “Go slowly. Remember Afghan 
istan.” ; 
There “a young man in a hurry” | 
tried to persuade the population to | 
reform their dress. I am aware that 
he was for introducing European dress, 
not always exactly the same thing as 
rational dress; but the warning is there | 
for all who run to read. We do not | 
Secretary of the 
M.D.R.P. to find himself hemmed in 
on all sides by fanatical and infuriated | 
tribesmen. We do not want to have | 
to rescue him and his family by aero- | 


planes. A. W. B. 


Our Socialist Saxophones. 


“Mr. newcomer in the 


cabinet. 
the labor movement.” 


Lansbury is a 
He belongs to the advanced wind of 
Americar Paper. 


“Geneva (Switzerland), Thursday. 

At the International Conferenc« 
here to-day Mr. Forbes Watson, the British 
employers’ delegate, declared that British 
employers were not in agreement with the 
announcement of the British Government re- 
garding the ratification of the 
Tight-hours Convention. .. .” 
British employers know only too well 
the disastrous effect these hours have 
upon output. 


Labou: 


Darly Papei 


Washington | 
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| tail there was no better place. 
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Art Master (to peculiarly ungifted member of sketching-class), “DON’T BE DISCOURAGED, MISS SEAMORE; AFTER ALL, Yot 


ARE GETTING THE FRESH AIR.” 











BY HARLEY BRIDGE. 


“Ir was there,” said the perfect 
stranger, looking at the dark-shaded 
pool just below the little bridge, ‘“ that 
{ once caught a fish in the most unlikely 
way you could imagine.” 

I looked at him. His deerstalker 
was full of may-flies, his face without 
a shadow of guile. We had both drawn 
our cars aside from the road on to a 
plot of green grass beside the bridge. 
It was a glorious day. The fields were 
full of buttereups and mauve orchises, 
red campion and cuckoo-pint. There 
was an overpowering scent of may- 
blossom, which was later in that west- 


| country valley than here. Not far off on 


the further bank frowned the old farm- 
house which had once been a border 
keep against the fiery politicians of 
Wales. And on the banks of the stream, 
almost virginal in their uncut simplicity, 
there was a great business of birds and 
creeping life. If you liked to wait for 
the kingfisher or watch the water-wag- 
If you 
were deeply interested in the drama of 


| the life of the water-rat you could revel 
, in sensations there. The fly was on the 


lent, rose, if at all, under the thickest 
arches of overgrown shade. 

We were both of us eating sand- 
wiches, the stranger and I. We both 
had our flasks. It seemed as good a 
day as any for telling lies. 

“Oh, yes,” I said weakly. 

“I had been up here,” he went on, 
“for some hours and was just propos- 
ing to motor down the road to the mill 
where the fishing begins. As I went 
slowly over the bridge I saw a good- 
looking rise just down there by that 
projecting stump, and stopped my car. 
The temptation came to me (my rod 
was ready) to play my line downstream 
from where I was, exactly as I sat at 
the steering-wheel. The place of course 
is quite impossible to reach from the 
bank.” 

* Quite,” I said. 

“You will scarcely believe it——” 

“Oh, but I shall,” I protested. 

“You will searcely believe it, but, sit- 
sing just where I was, I hooked him, 
more by luck than skill.” 

“Mayfly ?” I said. 





“A grey drake. I was now in some- 
thing of a dilemma. I treated him 











firmly, you may be sure, and I soon 
had him in below me and almost under 
the arch of the bridge. How to land 
him? Itcould only be done, of course, 
if I could find someone who would go 
down and push a net through the trees 
on one side or other of the stream; 
but there was no one about, 


“It was just then that my handbrake | 


gave and, as I was not precisely on the 
crown of the bridge, my car began to 
roll back. I made a swift snatch at 
the brake with my left hand and a 
tremendous heave at the same moment 
with my right.” 

« And the cast held ?” I said, looking 
at him sternly. ‘ You jerked that fish 
on to this bridge ? ” 


“‘ Not on to the bridge,” he said. “No. | 
Just under a 


It was a good fish, too. 
pound,” 

“Just over, surely?” I proteste 1. 
“Say just over a pound.” 

“Perhaps a little bit over,” he con- 
ceded. “But what happened was that | 
jerked it high and hard into the willows 
here on this bank of the stream. The line 
and cast became hopelessly entangled 
with the leaves and boughs, but the fish 
still hung beyond my reach from the 
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GETTING CLOSER UP. ~ 
terview between General Dawes and Mr, MacDonaxp). * THAT'S 


| Uncie Sam } (assisting at film of in SE ete 
a 4 SILENT SERVICES 


Joun Bux | sd Aur pa 3 FOR OUR 
ALL RIGHT FOR THE TALKIE PART; NOW IT’S TIME 1] 


TO GET A MOVIE ON.” 
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Tolerant 


[laid my rod down by the parapet 

** And climbed the tree,”’ I hazarded, 
“with your landing-net in your teeth ? ” 
| “Useless,” he said. “I could see that 

at once. I drove rapidly to the farm over 
there and fortunately found some men 
at work. They were sheep-shearing.” 

***T want to borrow a ladder,’ I told 
them, ‘ to bring a fish down from a tree.’ 
It took them a little time to understand 
the exact position of affairs, but when 
they did they were very nice about it 
| Two of them came with a ladder. We 


with the net.” 

| poured a little more whisky into the 
cup of my flask and drank it thoughtfully. 

“You were lucky,” I said. 

‘Ah, but wait a minute; I haven't 
told you all. Standing on the ladder 
and stretching as far as I could reach, 
I could get the net about a yard below 
the fish, but no nearer 


than that. 
Nor, we decided, would it have been 
any 
stream and try to tackle the business 
from the water side of the tree. But 
I had a sudden inspiration. You know 
those long-handled pruning shears one 
uses for clipping trees or fruit-picking 
from high boughs ? ” 

“I know them,” I said, “ but I never 
seem to have a pair with me when | 
want them most. I suppose you had 
them in your tool-box ?” 
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| bank, beyond my reach from the bridge. | 


| set it against the willows and I went up | 


vasier to put the ladder in the | 
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| AN EARLY PLIOCENE ENTERTAINMENT. 


spectator. “ AYTER ALI, ONE SHOULD REMEMBER THAT THIS UPRIGHT WALKING BUSINESS IS STILL IN ITS INFANCY.” 


“No,” he answered gently. “And 
they hadn't any, it seemed, at the farm. 
But they told me of a place about six 
miles away where I could borrow a pair, 
so I left the chaps, one at the foot of the 
ladder and the other standing at the top 
holding out the landing-net in case the 
fish should fall. I made wonderful time, 
I ean tell you, in fetching those shears, 
though I had to go right into the hills. 

“«What do you want them for?’ 
| asked the owner. 

“«*To land a fish I am catching,’ I 

i said, ‘ just below Harley Bridge.’ 
‘‘T spoke rather tensely. My excite- 
iment was great. He seemed surprised, 
but he let me have the implement at once. 
By the time I returned, swift though I 
had been, there was quite a little crowd 
collected here, where we are now. There 
was a tramp, and a couple of girls from 
the farm, and two other fishermen and 
the people from the Wisperton market- 
bus, which had drawn up by the side of 
\the road. Some of them were standing 
on the bridge, and some near t he ladder, 
| viving advice. When I finally went up 
ithe ladder, behind the man who was 
| holding the net, and snipped off the cast 
| so that the fish fell into it, they gave me 
a resounding cheer.” 

There was silence in the land for some 
| time after he had spoken, except for the 
hum of insects and the bustle of birds. 

“Just under a pound you said it 
was?” I remarked sorrowfully at last. 











* Kighteen ounces to be exact.” 
“On the grey drake? ” 
On the grey drake.” 
I looked at the flies in his hat. I 


Just over a pound,’ he corrected me | 


looked at his boots, which were yellow | 


with the pollen of buttercups. I looked 
at the frowning border-farm and the 
distant hills. 
with me. 

“T had rather a remarkable experience 
of my own,” I said, ‘Not precisely here, 
but a little furtherdown, inthe long deep 
pool above the weir. [ was using the wet 
fly and, at the very moment when I had 
hooked rather a good one—not, | think, 
more than a pound—just under a pound 
if anything—thirteen ounces to be exact 


I felt that the word was | 


-with my tail fly, a swallow took the | 


dropper (a red spinner it was), strangely 
enough without breaking the cast.” 
“And you landed both of them?” 


inquired the perfect stranger a little 


anxiously. 

“No,” I said, “T didn’t. I should 
have, but in my excitement I slipped 
off the bank and was drowned.” 

He raised his left hand to his deer- 


stalker with a quiet gesture of approval 


and, taking up his rod, moved slowly 
away into the flower-starred meadow 
above the bridge. vor. 





“Tf the baby does not thrive on fresh milk 
it should be boiled.” —Dental Pape 


That ll larn the little beggar. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


gruntled tramp lames the mare with a 
spanner, and that finishes Sir Charles. 


“ Exicep” (WyYNDHAM’S). But, as Sir John is running his symboli- | turf. 


I rH1xk we may well look upon Mr.|cally named Evolution, the second 
Gatsworrny’s Eziled as a relaxation | favourite, the rumour is put about by 
| from the heavy labour of Forsytery and | the miners, who do not love him, that 


recognise that it is designed 
primarily for entertainment and 
not as a serious tract for the 
times. And none the worse for 
that, says the plain man. Here ¥? 
are opposed, indeed, certain fam- 
iliar types—the hard-faced busi- 
ness man set up against the 
twelfth transmitter of an out- 
worn social attitude, unfitted 
to compete with modern ruth- 
lessness; the displaced miners 
and their displacer; the gentle 
humanitarian quietly prevailing 
where the stiff military manner if 
f the squire and the crude | 
Oo ] 


Ls 
VAS 








bluster of the business magnate , 
fail to soothe the savage breasts 
of miners baulked of their sport 
and tramps with their hands 
raised against all the world. 
There is thecustomary balancing 
of arguments, but they are not 
pressed on either side with much 
passion or with any thorough- 
ness. We are, in fact, offered 
just a pleasantly complicated no 
story, neatly unfolded, of sus- 
tained interest until towards the 
close, when the very seriousness 
of the one feeling that stands 


Wy 
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PLAY-HOURS OF AN EX-M.P. 
Joan Mazer 
Miss Card . 


Miss JEAN SHEPEARD. 
Miss MABEL RUSSELL. 


Mr. GALSWORTHY’S main interest is in | 
this little Nat Gouldish story of the 
That is his frame. His em. | 
broidery is on the theme of England; | 
how lovely a land, how dear a people, 
how staunch in adversity, what trag- 


edy to be forced into exile from 
her hills and woods and fields. | 
Here, he seems to be saying, are | 
Englishmen. Look how admir- 
able they all are. And what a | 


muddle theyare in. And nobody | 
is really to blame. Eventheruth- | 
less business magnate, scrapping | 
men as he scraps antiquated 
plants, has acase. What a fine 
tradition this of the old squire 
archy, rooted in the soil and in 
the people’s hearts, that can face 
ruin and exile with a smile and 
without mean thoughts of a suc- 
cessful adversary! And what fine 
souls you find here and there 
such as this little photographei 
with the moral courage of a saint 
and the physical courage of a lion 
and a lovely tenderness for dumb 
animals and human outcasts! 
And these miners suffering the 
pinch of poverty and the ignom- 
iny of enforced idleness, some- 
times with fiery bitterness, a 
little unreasoning but natural, 
more often with a rare patience 
and tolerance and a readiness 
to meet the enemy in the gate 
and talk reason with him—i! 


out, the author's love of country, seems|he has basely procured the laming of| given half a chance. This harlot and 


to lead down to the pit of anti-climax. | Flying Kite 


a rumour, needless to say,|this drunken tramp—what a solid 


Sir Charles Denbury has had to sell|not believed by Sir Charles, who,| courage beneath the mean masks! And 
Luxfon@gHall. Farming has long been though he may not be drawn towards|even this absurd, mincing, much too- 
ina bad way; the rationalising methods |the New Men, knows them to be in-| refined secretary, how loyal and how 





of a new coal combine have closed the | capable of things like that. | competent at her job if not at billiards ! 
pits from which he drew his royalties. But you will not readily supyose' And this young free-limbed, free-spoken 


The purchaser of his old 
ancestral home is Sir 
John Mazer, the big 
man of the combine. 
Sir Charles is putting 
his shirt on his: mare, 
Flying Kite, as a last 
throw to retrieve his 
broken fortunes (sug- 
gesting to us incident- 
ally that perhaps it isn’t 
only loss of royalties 
and rents that is re- 
sponsible for his posi- 
tion). If he loses he 
must go into exile, to 
Africa. If he wins— 
but he will win, and 
he gives his horse as a 
dead cert to his miner 
friends, who put on all 
they can scrape to- 
gether from their sav- 
ings, doles and pensions. Sir John Mazer 
And then some dis- Mr. East 





LOOKING PLEASANT. 


Mr. EDMUND GWENN. 
Mr. J. H. Roperts. 


English girl of crude 
new-risen stock, how 
good a heart, how un- 
trammelled in spirit 
(and here I am afraid 
we have to add, how 
frankly incredible a 
little minx and femal 
cad), Sir John’s only 
daughter and _ heiress, 
with her appalling|ly 
sudden and direct offer: 
to Sir Charles of mai 
riage with the reversio! 
of his patrimony! 

The author opens his 
commentary on Eng- 
land with some good 
fun round and on thi 
billiard-table of a public 
house, at which, first, 
an expansive gentleman 
of the road and a lively 
young journalist, bette: 
treated than most stage 
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gentlemen of the Press, and next, Sir 


John’s daughter and his private secretary 


disport themselves. Perhaps Mr. Ep- 


muND GWENN, whose characterisation 
was superb when he was serious, makes 
his Sir John a little more of a grotesque 
than his author intended, and I should 
suppose that Miss Mase. Russen. 


overstressed the part of the refined 


lady-secretary. 
Mr. Lewis Casson’s quiet firm hand- 


ling of Sir Charles, hiding his anxieties | 


as a sportsman should, but never failing 
to hint that they were in the back- 
ground, was an impressive performance. 
I thought it a pity that in the last 


| scene, when the story was over and done 
| with, he was given that soliloquy in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| doah” heightening the poignancy 
of his impending exile. (What an 
/accommodating inn it was, by 


| closing later than our anxious 


| us ineapable of putting the dots 


| making their not very audible 





i 


| firelight of the inn—the miners 


comments on his England in the 
bar (orr),andthestrainsof John 
Peel,” ‘John Brown's Body ” and 
the haunting chanty, ‘Shenan- 


the way, opening earlier and 


laws allow!) The scene re- 
minded me of an equally super- 
fluous epilogue in The Mob with 
the memorial statue. I sup 
pose we feel just a little hurt 
that the author should suppose 


on his i’s, 

I must not omit to praise the 
charming characteristic study 
of the serene little photographer 
by Mr. J. H. Roperts, Mr. Brem- 
BER WILLS’ passionate tramp, 
Miss Una O’Connor’s consump- 
tive harlot, cleverly restrained 
yet fully indicated, and, of the 
miners, the particularly sound 
and persuasive performance of 
Mr. Evwarp Irwin. r 


“ ALL Gor WinGs” 


CHILLUN 
(Court). 

Mr. Eveene O’Nettx has the gilt of 
violence, and whatever of clumsiness, 
diffuseness and occasional unintelligi- 
bility appears in his work he gets under 
the guard of your emotions. All God's 
Chillun got Wings, which has already 
been produced by Mr. Peter Goprrey 
before his small select audiences of the 
Gate Theatre, is now presented by him 
at the Court, with the great advantage of 
his being able to include actors of ability 
from the cast of Porgy, and in particu- 
lar Mr. Frank H. Witson, who plays 
with great tenderness and insight the 
part of the principalcharacter, the negro 
Jim Harris. 

The scene is set in lower New York. 
Ina prologue we are shown the boy- 


Gop’s 
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and-girl friendship between Jim the 
sensitive negro and Ella the white girl 
nick-named “ Painty - face” by pre- 
cocious companions ; we are shown too 
the instinctive racial hatreds which 
tempt these children to overwhelm 
the ill-matched pair with insulting 
taunts. Later, Ella lives under the 
protection of a boxer; is deserted 
by him and turns to the ever-faithful 
and understanding Jim, who rouses 
the resentment alike of his own people 
and of his white acquaintances by trying 
to “buy himself white” and, by hard 
| Study, against every discouragement of 
| Inadequate mental equipment and racial 
|prejudice which undermines his self- 
‘confidence, to make himself a member 








THE WIFE WITH NERVES; OR, THE BLACK 
MAN’S BURDEN. 
Miss Beatrix LEHMANN. 
Mr. Frank H. WILson. 


Ella . 

Jim Harris 
of the American Bar. Ella is at first 
content tobeloved ratherthan lovingand 
has little sympathy with these ambi- 
tions, does in fact fundamentally share 
her people's contempt for his race, but is 
gradually won over by her simple sensi- 
tive unselfish man, and the marriage, 
which was at first a marriage in name 
only, becomes a marriage in fact. Social 
ostracism breaks down not her loyalty 
or love but her mental balance; in a fit of 
mania she attempts to kill her husband 
and finally, her suppressed instinctive 
racial antipathy finding vent, wounds 
him almost beyond endurance by sav- 
agely taunting him ina vile phrase with 
the colour of his blood. Then with her 
lapse intothe mentality of achilda queer 
kind of happy ending is contrived by the 
dramatist, with poor Jim content to use 
the little time that remains to him— 








she is to die shortly, though I will not 
answer for the medical facts, which seem 
to me rather arbitrarily selected—by 
cherishing her as an unhappy child, as 
in those far-away days before the great 
mistake of their tabooed union. 

All thisis theatrically effective, though 
I imagine it might easily degenerate 
into fustian with poor playing. Natur- 
ally we in this country have little real 
appreciation of the poignancy of this 
situation compared with our cousins. 
Mr. Frank H. Wixson, I gladly confess, 
moved me deeply, and Miss Brarrix 
LeHMANN, in a part that could hardly 
fail to seem melodramatic, played with | 
a cleverness and restraint which miti- 
gated this effect of over-colouring. 

Mr. Perer Goprrey, who is 
a producer of the atmospheric 
school, provided a significant 
background with simplified sty- 
lised scenery and sombre light- 
ing, and in particular used 
effectively snatches of banjo- 
thrumming and low-sung spirit- 
uals.. In the scene outside the 
church, when the doors were 
slammed angrily behind the 
newly-married pair (by, I sup- 
pose, the outraged church offic 
lals) and their friends, white | 
and coloured, gathered round 








them and with threatening | 
rhythmic steps closed in upon 
them, an effect was contrived 
indeed, but at the expense | 
of artistic unity. 
However, on balance, a dis- 
tinctly interesting, moving and 
stimulating affair. Vitality even 
to the point of violence is too | 
rare a gift to be ignored. One 
may not feel that here is any pro- 
found comment on an intensely 
difficult problem, but there is, for 
us Easterners at least,a plausible 
slice of a life only to be guessed 
at by us and capable of stirring us to 
pity. And Mr. Perer Goprrey is a 
man to be encouraged. me 








AT THE PICTURES. 
“ Buttpog DrumMonD.” 

One of the principal differences be- 
tween Bulldog Drummond, by the in- 
genious “Sapper,” as played by Sir | 
GERALD pu Maurier on the stage and | 
by Mr. Ronatp Cotman on the talking | 
screen is that the English actor hoped 
we might believe in it. The American 
cinema star (who seems to exert a kin- 
dred magnetism) takes the film version 
with a careless lightness which says 
that not only does he himself know it 
to be rubbish but he does not mind if we 
share his view. Even if we do not 
enter the theatre holding that opinion, 
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| - ee 
it is with that opinion that we leave. 
| Little harm if it were not until we leave 
| that we begin to suspect ; the trouble 
| is that the truth bursts upon us so soon. 
|. The fact is that Mr. Corman has 
been to no pains to act at all. He said 
to himself at the outset, “It is their 
darling Ronanp that they want, and 
they shall have him. He may be called 
in the cast a demobilised adventurous 
British officer, but that nonsense shall 
go no farther. He shall be the RonaLp 
that thev know and adore—but RonaLp 
with a voice.” With this resolve in 
mind he rattles through the escapade 
with all a popular movie-star’s con- 
fidence that the end will find him on | 
velvet. As it does. But he loses much | 
on the way, and incidentally proves 








Bulidog Drummond (Mr. RONALD COLMAN), 
to maid making bed, as metallic sound of beat- 
ing is recorded. “ HERE, I say, I DON’T 


WANT TIN PILLOWS!” 


what an admirable actor in the silent 
films he used to be; for, now that 
he speaks, half his really remarkable 
quality has disappeared. No need any 
more for those subtle movements of the 
hands and shoulders; no need for the 
light and shade of facial expression 
| which were among his greatest assets ; 
the speaking-machine with its rasping 
discordances has made them unneces- 
sary : it blurts what he used to suggest. 

Mr. Corman is not alone in dimming 
the sacred flame of dramatic illusion ; 
_ he is abundantly assisted by the pro- 

ducer, the scenic artists and certain of 
the other performers, notably a very 
| mechanical funny man—of the amiable 
| monocled ass type—whose intrusions 
at critical moments shattered whatever 
chances of realism “ Sapper” may have 
been hoping for. The result is that, 
what with Mr. Conman’s fatalistic in- 
souciance, the incredibility of the setting 
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one used to be in agonies of suspense. 


OTHER FILM 
BELIEVE 17?” 


Joan Bennett as Phyllis does her best 





of the action occurs is at once four miles 
from London and four from Godalming) 
and the fantastic English architecture, 





Algy (Mr. CLAUDE ALLISTER). “ YOU ’RE 
NOT GETTING COLMANITIS ?” 

Phyllis (Miss JoAN BENNETT). “ WHY, OF 
ISN'T 


COURSE. THE WHOLE SHOW JUST AN 
EXCUSE TO GIVE THE FLAPPERS ANOTHER 
ATTACK OF IT?” 


a perfectly sound crook play has been 
converted into a farce. I personally 
was never once subjected to the faintest 
thrill; whereas at Wyndham’s Theatre 


pny: 





Drummond. “It *s ALL SO EASY THAT 1 
FEEL LIKE DOING A BIT OF SONG-PLUGGING.” 
Peterson (Mr. Monracu Love). “Wuy 
DIDN’T THEY BORROW THE NAME OF THE 
IN THE BILL—WoULD- you 


Some exceptions must be made. Miss 


to appear in earnest, and Mr. Law- 





| (a bewildering roadside inn where much 





RENCE Grant, in Mr. Ginpert Harr’s 
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old part of Dr. Lakington, toils to be 
sinister and even macabre; but the | 
re:sons for his infamy never quite “ get | 
over.” It comes to this, that if you 
miss a word or two in a talkie you have 
far more difficulty in picking up the 
sense again than at the theatre proper. 
No one, however, seems to mind. Judg- 
ing by the crowds that have been be- 
sieging the Tivoli’s doors and the 
laughter with which every word and 
gesture of the fatuous Algy is received 
—laughter which filled me with a kind 
of stupor—this debased screen version 





Algy. “WHAT ABOUT A WHISKY-AND-SODA, 
DEAR BOY, AND GIVING THE AUDIENCE 
ANOTHER TREAT TO HEAR IT TRICKLI 

of “ Sapper’s” play is what the public 
want, and I am in the wilderness. 

The only comfort I can derive is from 
the belief that it is of novelty rather 
than merit that they are so enamoured. 
They can’t really set any value on such 
a travesty of drama; on this brawling 
or wheezy mechanism; on the confusion 
that always sets in directly a scene is 
enacted in the dark—and Bulldog 
Drummond as a talkie is rarely lighted 
in full and is always handicapped by a 
limited proscenium. 

So much incident and such a rapid 
pace are unsuited to this new medium. | 
I can believe that certain efforts ol 
incisive cynicism can be rendered by | 
the talkie, and that a kind of revue | 
entertainment may be acceptably dealt 
with ; but, when it comes to hectic 
crime with motor-cars and murderers, 
captions are the better way. LE. V. L. 








‘Madame Sherry, the well-known physic of | 
Victoria, is spending the day here . . .” 





Canadian Paper. 
This type of physic is always popular. | 
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WINE IN THE WOOD. 

Tus is an age in which everybody 
wants to have his cake and eat it too. 
Every day some busy and W orthy per- 
gon produces a tobacco without nico- 
tine, a coffee without caffeine, or a tea 
free from tannin. I find it almost im- 
possible in these days to buy a pipe 
which has not got some confounded 
“hygienic deyice in it; and if I do 
gecure an old-fashioned honest-to-good- 
ness poisonous pipe the next man I 
meet persuades me to wrap my tobacco 
up in little wads of paper so that the 
dangerous juices may be kept out of 
my system and I can smoke without 
harm. But what is the good of smok- 
ing if it does youno harm? Where is 
the zest, the peril, the moral conflict ? 
Who would bet if it were impossible to 
lose? Who would trouble to swim if 
there were nothing but shallow water ? 

And now my attention has been 
drawn to “The Order of Woodcraft 
Chivalry,” which I have read about in 
the May number ofa paper called The 
Healthy Life. 

] like the sound of this Order. They 
are all for ‘the festival and carnival 
spirit,” but in due moderation. They 
have heard about “alcohol” and suspect 
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that it is not everything it should 
be ; but they are no bigots, and they 
discuss the subject temperately in woods 
and forests. < 

‘Adult Members of the Order,” I 
read, “assembled for their annual Folk- 
moot Camp at Godshill, on the edge of 
the New Forest,” and, nesting, I imag- 


ine, in the tops of trees, exhausted the | 


A 4€' taining and includes one of the best 
Whole subject of alcohol. The question | s 


had been referred for a whole year to a 
cominittee of doctors, psycho-analysts, 
alienists, university professors, teachers, 
and men and women leaders of senior 
and junior groups, and the following 
general statement was unanimously 
adopted and approved by the Order :— 


‘INTERESTING CONCLUSIONS REGARDING 
ALCOHOLIC STIMULATION. 
I. 

* We are agreed that . . .” 

Here follows some familiar stuff, the 
kind of thing thatevery Briton murmurs 
to himself as he puts his beer away :— 
‘Alcohol is a poison... . It is nota 
true stimulant... . The person only 
feels more able to deal with the environ- 
ment, while actual objective perform- 
ance is not so good as when made under 
normal conditions.” (That is, the idea 





that one can successfully hit a police- 


man on Boat-Race Night is erroneous ; 
one could do it much better on a wet 
Sunday afternoon.) 

But paragraph (4) contains the rea- 
sonable conclusion that— 

“Taken in small dilute doses and only 
occasionally it has no deleterious effects.” 


Section 1. however is more enter- 


definitions in the language : 
“11, 
We find some of the more important 
uses of alcohol have been and are: 
(1) Asasociological anesthetic in an 
intolerable environment. 





(2) Asa means of dealing with mental 


pain. 

(3) As a means of overcoming ‘ self- 
criticism’ in cases where the super-ego 
or conscience is over-developed. 

(4) As a means of promoting good- 
fellowship, sociability and conviviality. 

(5) As providing esthetic enjoyment 


(6) As a substitute for unsafe drink- | 


ing-water. 
(7) Asavaluable drug in therapeutics 
(8) As a ritual drink.” 
Personally I should make a few addi- 
tions to this list : — 


(9) As an inspiration to the poet. 











F “14 ht fete 
Flapper (to abusive casualty). fut, Tut 


Man. “Ho, Tut, TUT, IS 1T? 


WELL, WHY DIDN'T YER 


SOUND THAT ON YER ’ORN?” 
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(10) As a weed-killer. 

(11) Asa consolation for the literary 
man. 

(12) As a remedy for toothache. 


(13) As the weapon of diplomacy. 
(14) As a pickle (surgical). 
(15) As the colleague of Cupid. 


(16) To remove tar. 


It will be seen from the original list 
that there is no bigotry in the Order 
and a good deal of quiet humour. Few 
reformers have gone so far as to admit 
that “aleohol” is capable of inducing 


| “ esthetic enjoyment” (No. 5), and I 


| tolerable environment.” 


| tongue— 


| seen before and wishes never to 


i 





| maintain that No. 1 is one of the pur- 
| est gems of English prose :~ 


“A sociological anesthetic in an in- 


mal and beneficial.” 





Look at it! Roll it over your 


emphasize the beauty of the grammar. 


(a) Obtain personal experience and 
knowledge of its effects” (one Boat- 
Race Night per member, presumably), 
“but (b) should observe ‘good sense’ 
or temperance, following the Greek 
conception of moderation and balance 

(as practised by that wise old 
Greek, Dionysus, for example). . 

(4) (c) That as far as festivals are 
concerned the important point is to de- 
velop substitutes for alcohol and endea- 
vour in every possible way to achieve 
the self-abandon which is usually only 
obtained under the influence of alcohol; 
the main aim being to find non-alcoholic 
means of being Dionysian on such occa- 
sions as intoxication or ecstasis is nor- 


The italics I have added myself to 





of being Dionysian!" As one might | 
say, ‘ Let us discover a method of fall- | 
ing in love which will not excite the 
passions,” or “ Let us have a steam- 
engine which will not require steam.” 
And, pray, what are the occasions on | 
which “intoxication or ecstasis is nor- 
mal and beneficial”? And what are 
the “wsthetic and ritual purposes” for 
which the use of alcohol (aiter its super- 
session) is still to be permitted? Are 
we to drink the health of His Majesty's 
Ministers in port, and toast the Opposi- 
tion in ‘“‘a chemical equivalent”? And 
what is a “physical equivalent” as 
opposed to a chemical one? Are we to 
do intoxicating exercises after dinner, 
or what? Shall we climb trees at the 
country wedding or “achieve self-aban- 
don” with a pair of dumb-bells at the 








‘* A SOCIOLOGICAL AN- 
MSTHETIC IN AN INTOL- 
ERABLE ENVIRONMENT,” 

Superb! Think of a 
wedding-breakfast, 
think of a cocktail- 
party, think of a public 
dinner, think of a long 
wait at a railway- 
station, and tell me if 
the Order is not right 
in putting this blessed 
‘‘use of alcohol” at the 
head of their list. What 
man in his senses would 
drink champagne at 
four o'clock in the after- 
noon except in the in- 
tolerable environment 
of a wedding? Why 
does that girl take so 


‘ WAITING FOR? 
many cocktails? Be- 3 





Girl (just starting set with crack player) 





“ 


Go ON! W 


cocktail - party, when 
the normal ‘ sociologi- 
cal anesthetic” is no 
more? Where indeed 
are we to look for a 
“chemical equiva- 
lent” ? A good deal of 
water has flowed under 
the bridge since Diony- 
sus first overcame his 
excessive self - consci- 
ousness with the aid of 
the grape; and a good 
many medical men have 
“set out to find and 
develop substitutes” 
since then. So, if the 
men and women leaders 
of the senior and junior 
groups of the Order 
of Woodcraft Chivalry, 








cause somehow or other she finds 
herself standing in a small room with 
a crowd of people whom she has never 
see 
again, and she is bored and she can’t 
bear it. And who in the world could 
sit between two perfect strangers and 
listen to seven speeches on the State of 
Trade without a sociological anaesthetic 


| or two? These Woodcraft chaps have 


discovered a truth concealed from gen- 
erations of earnest reformers—that 
Boredom, not Bacchus, is the father of 
excess. And that being so, it follows 
that all we have to do is to abolish 
boredom, public dinners and weddings. 

And now for the practical conclusions 
of the Order :— 

bi a 

In view of the foregoing we recom- 
mend that :— 

(1) There should be no general alco- 
holie taboo in the Order. 

(2) Adult members should learn to 


distinguish between the use and abuse 
| of aleohol, and, if necessary— 


I wish I could also contribute an in- 
terpretation. However, to proceed : 


“(d) That in general it should defi- 
nitely set out to find and develop sub- 
stitutes for alcohol along the following 
lines, with a view to its eventual super- 
session, except for esthetic and ritual 
purposes : 

(i:) The provision of chemical and 
physical equivalents. 

(ii.) Psycho-analysis for those need- 
ing it. 

(iii.) A psychological social technique 
for overcoming excessive self-conscious- 
ness and self-criticism. 

(iv.) The encouragement of the fest- 
ival and carnival spirit. 

(v.) A full woodcraft education.” 


Golly! 

Do not suppose that I am attempting 
to poke fun at the Order of Woodcraft 
Chivalry, for, I repeat, I believe they 
have the right spirit. 





But—golly! ‘A non-alcoholic means 


; — ; 
a nesting carnivally in 

the tree-tops, can go 
lone better than the old-fashioned 


Dionysus, good luck to them ! 

But meanwhile I feel that it is bed- 
time, my super-ego is sadly over-de- 
veloped, I am a mass of self-criticism, 
and, with all proper apologies to every- 
one, I propose to take a large socio- 
logical anesthetic, and not much soda. 
Good-night. A. P, H. 





How to evade the Betting-Tax. 
‘* NOTICE. 
Take Notice that I have taken out a Boot 
maker's Licence for Premisesin Market Street, 
Ballyshannon (and I expect to open in a few 


confidentially under recognised Bookmaker’s 
Rules, Joun B .’—ITrish Paper. 


The Intruder. 
Among the bluebells and the springing 
fern 
I fancied I was part of the Concern, 
Till something whispered softly in my 
ear, 
| ‘* We should feel better if you were not 
here,” 





days), where all commissions will be accepted | 
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WHY TALK ABOUT DRESS REFORM? 


THE SERIOUS SIDE. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


No enthusiast for a genial humanism characteristically 
English can afford to miss eleven papers on The Eighteen- 
Seventies (Campripce University Press), produced by 
eleven Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature. The 
period is already, as Mr. H. Granvitte-Barker says in a 
discerning preface, just about to become historical; and 
from aspects of its culture handled here by representatives 
of succeeding generations we get not only “a hint of attack 
and defence” but the first and second breath of a critical 
estimate. Sensitively felt, dextrously reasoned and exquis- 
itely dovetailed into the general scheme of things, Mr. Hucx 
Waxrpote’s “ Novelist” struck me as the best paper of the 
batch. His defence of the serial conditions under which so 
many of his giants groaned and throve is apt and uncon- 
ventional; and he discovers at least one piece of buried 
treasure, an alleviation not denied to Miss SackviLLe-WEstT, 
who handles the dowdy “Women Poets,” and Mr, Drinx- 
water, who deals with their male counterparts. . Mr. De La 





to cope with undersea attackers, such as paravanes, depth 
charges, smoke screens, the much-vaunted ‘dazzle paint- | 
ing” (which, it is interesting to note, many authorities 
consider of doubtful value), and the convoy system, which, | 
thanks to the skill which the merchant-seaman displayed | 
in adapting himself to entirely new conditions, “finally | 
proved the undoing of theenemy.” ‘The sight of the Red 
Ensign,” says H.R.H. the Prince or WaLEs in the course 
of the brief but felicitously-phrased foreword which he con- 
tributes to the volume in his capacity of Master of the 
Merchant Navy, “has in these later days given me a thrill 
of a very special kind,” a thrill which cannot but be shared 
by anyone who reads this plain tale of the determination and 
endurance shown by all ranks and ratings under “that 
familiar piece of bunting” when to the daily risks of their 
calling were added the new and strange perils of war. 





Out of countless suggestions contributed to my enlighten- 
ment by economists and Utopians, the neatest summary of 
what a human community needs occurs, I think, in one of 





Mare on the “‘ Women 
Novelists” strikes me 
as a trifle rhapsodical, 
with repentant inter- 
vals of: statistics. Sir 
ARTHUR PINERO on 
“The Theatre” dis-} 
plays the vision and 
courage he attributes 
to ROBERTSON and some 
of Ropertson’s dis- 
ciples; and for all his 
scorn of **closet-drama” 
Mr. GRANVILLE-BARKER 
is wisely appreciative 
of the theatrical aspira- 
tions of TENNYSON, 
SWINBURNE and MERE- 
pitu. The‘ duodecimo” 
Oxford of the day and 
its light-blue compan- 
ion are charmingly de- 
scribed by the ex-Mas- 
ter of UNIVERSITY and 
Professor HrrrLaAnp ; | ~~~ 


THE 
den Thread,’ by J. 


Mr. THOMAS, 


(After er 





Mr. LANSBURY 





THREE 
M. STRUDWICK, ai the | 
AND SIR OSWALD MOSLEY, 


the later numbers of 
Fors. After enumerat- 
ing the elementary lab- 
ours that should go to 
produce “ fcod, clothes, 
house or fire,” Ruskin 
briefly remarks that 
“all the rest is play 
or devotion,” and leaves 
it at that. It is sug- 
gestive to compare the 
details of his scheme 
with those of the six 
‘main-trunk activi- 
which, according 
tothe American anthro 
pclogists, Mr. and Mrs 
Ronert 8. Lynp, mono- 
polise the average 
| American town. “ Get- 
| ting a living, making a 
home, training the 
young, using leisure, en- 
gagingin religious prac- 


ties ” 





FATES. 
ate Gallery ) 


BART 





while ANpDrEw LANG and Lord Houcuron acquire new lustre 
from the personal and family recollections of Professor 
SaintspuRY and Lord Crewe. 

The third volume of The Merchant Navy (Murray), in 
which Sir ArcnisaLD Hurp completes the official account 
of the part taken by the Mercantile Marine in the Great 


War, is a record at once melancholy and inspiring. It re- 


calls, on the one hand, the depths of barbarity and callous- | 


ness to which individuals normally civilised and decent- 
minded can be degraded by a declared national policy of 
‘‘frightfulness ;"’ and, on the other, the supreme heights of 
self-sacrificing courage and devotion to duty to which the 
ordinary workaday human being can rise at the summons of 
such a crisis as that which the British merchant-seaman was 
called upon to face, not in vain, in the days of the submarine 
campaign. Ineidentally, the book may serve as a useful 
corrective to an inexplicable and rather deplorable tendency 
in some quarters even in this country to glorify as heroic 
the exploits of German commerce-raiders against shipping 
at most defensively armed, and more often not armed at all. 
The present volume covers the period from the beginning of 
intensive submarine warfare to the conclusion of hostilities. 


\ 


\ 


! 


i 


nai tices, engaging in com- 
munity activities "-these are the chief occupations of 
Middletcwn (ConsTaBLe), the alias of the representative 
north-easterly industrial centre, studied by the collabor- 
ators and their staff. Stated with the stark objectivity 


|usually accorded to records of a primitive village, their 
|intensive presentment of “ Middletown” is the most ab- 


sorbing and impressive of revelations. You encountei 
the advertiser ‘‘ ramming home” a standard of living which 
even American wages cannot sustain, the victim of high- 
speed production “through” at forty-five, homes broken 


jup by “the shuffling about of men’s ways and women’s 





ways,” “movies” and criminal children, and “all business 
suffering for cars.” Iam no fanatic for the English bath- 


room—much can be done with the Continental jug and 
basin—but when it comes to twenty-one out of twenty-six 


car-owners with no bath-tub, I feel a certain lack of propor- 
tion. It is a sobering thought that the solutions “ Middle- 
town” has accepted with “an increasing sense of strain and 
perplexity ” for its own problems have a horrid likelihood 
of being applied with even less warrant and success to ours. 

My only complaint against A Wild Bird (Murray) is that 
Miss Maup Diver takes more than ample time in taming 
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Professor. “THIS IS MY NEW 
AND SOME SAY I HAV! 
Ingénne. “I'M SURE | SHOULD LOVE TO READ Iv. May I JUST LOOK AT THE END?” 


SUCCEEDED.” 


her. But if Eve Challoner, whose father’s story was told in 
Lonely Furrow, might justifiably be accused of loitering on 
her voyage to India and was none too quick in finding her 
mate when arrived there, nevertheless an 
attractive girl and very human. Needless to say Miss Diver 
writes of India with understanding of its many problems, 
and, a!thcugh her methods of telling a tale may be over- 
leisurely, she always has a real tale to tell. 


she she is 


In Children of the Zodiac(CHArMAN AND Hav), Mrs, ALICE 
M. Wintiamson has carried out with no little skill a sug- 


| gestion that she should write a story based upon astrology. 
| For her purpose she has created a party of twelve, including 
| four servants, and has placed them in a Long Island country- 


house. To these people, whose affairs of the heart were in 
a state of considerable confusion, came a mysterious astro- 
loger, and he, after a little persuasion, consented to cast a 
round dozen of horoscopes. No one ever cast with more 


| effect. Intriguers were confounded; husbands and wives on 


| the brink of disunion were re-united ; all was well. 


It isan 
unusual tale, neatly and cleverly told. 


Now whether you walk with a gun in the crook 
O’ your arm or go wanting the same, 
Game Birds, I assert, is as charming a book 
As ever was written on game; 
Dovetas Dewar’s the author and CuarpmMan anp Hat 
Send it forth to a world that awaits it, 
And supreme are the gravings on wood wherewithal 
Mr. bk. Frrcn Dactasn decorates it. 
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POPULAR WORK ON RELATIVITY. 








CHARIVARL 





I HAVE TRIED TO MAKE IT AS INTERESTING AS A NOVEL, 








[t's a book with two parts, and in Part No. | 
You may read about hybrids and hues, 
Or of classes and characteristics that run | 
Through the genus called ‘‘ game ”’- 
And Part No. 2 (with a chapter to each) 
Names us fifteen fine birds, but I seunner 
\t some—is the pochard, that bird of the beach, 
“Game” to anyone not a shore-gunner ? 


But who would be captious? Not I, for I take 
The view that these Game Birds are such 

As will sell on their merits and sell for the sake 
Of their artist’s most marvellous touch ; 

And, call this a cheap book or call it a dear, 
[’d venture to offer a warning, 

I'd say that it’s just of the kind that, next year, 
Will cost more than it costs you this morning. 


as you choose; 


Mr. Punch welcomes Harking Back (Stmpxtx, MArsHALL), 
a collection of verse and prose by A. A. Sykes, of which 
the greater part appeared long ago in these pages. 








“The Roman Father: a Tragedy, 8vo., hf. cf. (rubbed, joints 
weak ...), 4s. 1769."—From a Bookseller's List. | 
Poor old thing. Still, hf. a cf.’s better than nothing | 





“T felt satisfied, however, that the cow would have taken that hillon | 


top under normal conditions.’’—-From article in Yorkshire Paper. i 


The owner of a Thousand-Gallon Sports Alderney writes to | 
say that his cow's performance makes other designs kick | 
the bucket with envy. 
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HOW TO RESTORE THE PENDULUM. 


The Cynic. At our last meeting, six months ago, we touched on the prospects of the Election. Now tha 
we have the result before us, I hope that, as a detached observer, aloof from party passions, you are satisfied wit) 
a verdict which shows the country to be opposed, by a considerable majority, to any form of Government what 
ever. Also I hope that the situation appeals to you, Mr. Punch, as a purveyor of humour. 

The Sage. The answer in each case is in the affirmative. As to your first hope, let me remind you that 
the dispassionate impartiality with which you credit me dates from a period when there were only two Parties 
in the State. My indifference has never pretended to embrace Socialism. But, if | were an unmitigated Conse: 
vative, like you, 1 should still be satisfied with the verdict of the People’s Voice. I should tell myself that, if my 
Party had been returned to power with an emaciated majority, a new and irresponsible electorate might soon tire 
of a continuance of sound legislation, and at the next Election might put in the Socialists with an absolute 
majority. But, as it is, after the present Government have been on their best behaviour for a year or two of 
tolerated office, the left wing of their supporters (so I should argue) will drive them to some indiscretion which 
will bring about their defeat in the House and throw the country once more into the arms of Conservatism 
That is why, if I were you and took a long view of the prospects of my Party, I should regard the present 
situation with chastened satisfaction. 

The Cynic. 1 notice that you have carefully ignored the possibility of collusion between the Liberal and 
Socialist parties. The reiterated repudiation, by each side, of any such idea makes me suspicious. Both have 
protested too much. As for the Liberal leader, I consider that a man who has accused Mr. Batpwin of havin; 
conspired to put the Socialists into office is obviously capable of visualising just any sort of conspiracy. Vorraire’s 
HABakkuxk is a child to him. 

But you spoke of the present situation as appealing to your instinct for humour. I hope I am to under- 
stand that you propose to lose no time in holding up the Socialist Government to ridicule. 

The Sage. You are to understand no such thing. I propose to do what I did before, as indeed the Whole 
Press did when Mr, MacDowaup took office in 1923, and give them a fair hearing or, if you prefer it, a sufficiency 
of rope. After all, they constitute the Kine’s Government, the country having declared that it takes a rather less 
unfavourable view of them than of the previous Ministry. 

The Cynic. If the Press is to treat: the new Government generously it will need some assistance from 
| Mr, MacDonatp himself. Did you remark how he told the reporters the other day that he and Mr. Tuomas had 
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just come from setting in motion a scheme that represented “the 
problem.” This is the kind of gratuitous sneer—thrown off, you w 
the hour of triumph, when men can ] 


he first real handling of the unemployment 
ill note, not in the bitterness of defeat, but in 
afford to be generous—that might well alienate the most fair-minded Press. 











And it comes from a Prime Mrxisrer (incidentally leader of the Party that promoted the General Strike), of whom 
| the best that some of us hope is that he will not undo the good work of his predecessors—the Safeguarding, 
| the Trade Unions and the De-rating Acts, to mention only a 
| problem by the restoration and stabilization of our industries, 


few of their efforts to solve the unemployment | 


| The Sage. 1 agree that the generosity must not be on one side only. But to return to my satisfaction | 


| with the humorous possibilities of the present change. Though I may reserve my criticism of the new Government, 
| | hope to draw some permissible amusement from the openness of the situation. 
got out of the massed battalions of the last régime. 


There was little enough to be | 
Mr, Batpwin, though our caricaturists of the ex-Conservative | 


Press worked hard at him, made a very poor figure of fun. There was Lord BirkenHEap, it is true, but he was | 


| lost to them when he moved—not a moment too soon for his commercial value—to another sphere of usefulness. 
| In the general lack of humorous objects, Jix was regarded as a godsend. He will be badly missed by the Press 


| when he is relegated to the Chamber of Honours. 
The Cynic. Talking of the Press, I see you were right when you spoke last year of its impotence to affect 


the political opinions of the country. On the eve of the Election the chief proprietor of the most popular organ | 


| of the Syndicated Press published an authoritative pronouncement. On the one hand, the Socialists must be kept 
| out; on the other Mr. Banowin’s Party had proved itself impossible. To the more intelligent of his readers it 


was left to gather, by a simple process of exhaustion, what Party he desired them to support. And, now that the | 


nation, disregarding his instructions, has shown a preference for the Socialists, he would like to see his hero, | 


| Mr. Liuoyp GroraE, combine with the unthinkable Conservatives to throw them out. 





The Sage, I confess that 1 should welcome a return to the two-party system, if only to restore the use 
{ party 8) J 


of the pendulum, te whose activities the present three-cornered scheme is physically unfavourable. But | have 
a right horror lest our political creeds and our social strata should have the same dividing line. 
The Cynic. I shouldn’t let that apprehension scare you too much. The prospect of office under a Socialist 


| Government will continue to produce noble exceptions who are prepared to cross the border-line for the | 


| benefit of their country’s health. But far the best way out of the present impasse would be for you and me and 
| all the other workers in the land-—some 99-9 per cent of the population—to take the style of “Labour,” a 
| designation hitherto monopolised by those who represent for the most part only one type of worker. The 
| practically universal Party thus formed could then divide itself, according to political and not social differences, 
| into Moderate and Immoderate Labour, the latter comprising those who want Socialism In Our Time and the 
| former comprising those who are content to contemplate Socialism In Somebody Else's Time (If Ever). ; 
The Sage. There is something in what you say. I too, as I have before reminded you, am a bit of a toiler, 
| and it would gratify me to be politically associated with those like myself who are, in a moderate way, the slaves 
of duty. If my claim to the style and dignity of “ Labour” were ever questioned, I should call attention to the 
quantity—saying nothing immodest about the quality—of my output. Indeed at this very moment I am in train 
to put the finishing touches to another magnum opus, namely my 


One Hundred and Seventy-Suth Volume. 


) 
} 
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